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REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES: 


1876. 


SEVEN VOLUMES:~—CONTENTS OF THE 
SEVENTH VOLUME. 


NV. B.—THE Figures at the beginning of the line, correspond with the N° at the 
Soot of each Report; 2nd the Figures at the end of the line, refer to the MS. Paging 
of the Volumes arranged for The House of Commons. 


REFEREES ON PRIVATE BILLS: 


108. Report from the Select Committee on Referees on Private Bills ; 

together with the Proceedings of the Committee, and Minutes of 

Evidence - - - = a . 3 Z : “pt 
SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND MARINES (CIVIL EMPLOYMENT) : 


356. Report from the Select Committee on Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines 
(Civil Employment); together with the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, and Index - ae es | 

STANDING ORDERS: 
404. Report from the Select Committee on Standing Orders Revision, 
with the Proceedings of the Committee - - ~ - 329 
TOLL BRIDGES (RIVER THAMES): 


/244. Report from the Select Committee on Toll Bridges (River Thames) ; 
together with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of 
Evidence, Appendix, and Index - - - - - 435 


TOLL BRIDGES (RIVER THAMES) BILL: 


»/ 328. Report from the Select Committee on the Toll Bridges (River Thames) 
Bill; together with the Proceedings of the EL and Minutes 
of Evidence = - ss - - - = - 555 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE : 


/241. Report from the Select Committee on Turnpike Acts Continuance ; 
with the Proceedings of the Committee - - - +. 978 
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FROM THE 


SELECT COMMITTEE 


ON 


REFEREES ON PRIVATE BILLS; 


TOGETHER WITH THE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
17 March 1876. 


a 


108. 5 t 


Friday, 18th February 1876. 


Ordered, THat a Select Committee be appointed to inquire and report on the position 
of the Referees of the House on Private Bills, and particularly as to the legasty and 
expediency of allowing the Referees the same power of voting on a Private Bill Com- 
mittee as a Member of Parliament regularly elected by a constituency. 


Monday, 6th March 1876. 


Ordered, THAT the Committee do consist of Twenty-one Members. 


' Committee nominated of— 


Mr. Spencer Walpole. Mr. Heygate. 

Mr. Dodson. Sir Francis Goldsmid. 
Mr. Mowbray. Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth. Mr. Dillwyn. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke. Mr. Rodwell. 

Mr. Pemberton. Mr. Monk. 

Mr. Whitbread. Mr. Staveley Hill. 
Mr. Basil Woodd. Mr. Muntz, § . 

Sir John St. Aubyn. Mr. John Talbot. 

Mr. Kavanagh. Mr. Anderson. 


The. O’Conor Don. 
Ordered, THatT the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 


Ordered, THaT Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 


Tuesday, 14th March 1876. 


_Ordered, THat The O’Conor Don be discharged from further attendance on the Com- 
mittee. 


Ordered, THAT Mr. Butt be added to the Committee. 


PR ss Pe ixcmencneraniie v9 cae 
REPORM e) el a iets tte eens) ee 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE - - - - - py 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire and report on the position 
of the Rereress of the House on Private Bixts, and particularly as to 
the legality and expediency of allowing the Reverses the same power of 
VoTiINne on a Private Birt ComMitTer as a MEMBER of PARLIAMENT 
regularly elected by a Constituency ; Have considered the matters to 
them referred, and have agreed to the following REPORT :— 


1. THE exact position of the Referees of the House on Private Bills may best 
be judged of by a brief statement of the circumstances under which they were 
appointed, and of the functions and duties which, by Orders of the House, 
they have from time to time been called upon to discharge. 


2. In July 1864, the Select Committee appointed to revise Standing Orders 
were instructed to consider the expediency uf constituting Referees under the 
authority of the House, for the more speedy and economical decision of certain 
questions of fact commonly arising on Proceedings upon Private Bills. The 
Committee soon afterwards made their Report; and, in pursuance of that 
Report, the House ordered that the Chairman of Ways and Means, with three 
other persons to be appointed by the Speaker, should be Referees on Private 
Bills; that such Referees should form one or more Courts, and that the 
Chairman of any second Court should be a Member of the House. The 
Referees were to inquire, in the case of Bills of the second class for authorising 
the construction of works, into such questions of fact as engineering details, &c, ; See Standing 
and in the case of Waterworks and Gas Bills, into such questions of fact as ee 
sources of supply, the quality of the water and gas, and other matters of that ; 
description. The Referees were then to report to the House, and the ‘Report 
thereupon was to stand referred to the Select Committee on the Bill. 


3. In 1865 and 1866 some further Orders were made by the House, with 
reference to the functions and duties of the Referees. By an Order made in 
February 1865, all questions of locus standi were referred. to the Court of Sir T.E. May, 18. 
Referees, and that practice has been continued from that time to the present. 
By a further Order made in 1866, if the promoters and opponents agreed, all 
questions between them might be referred to the Referees, who were empowered 
to inquire into the whole subject-matter of the Bill, and to report their opinion 
to the House ; and if they reported that the Bill was to be proceeded with, it 
was to be referred to the Committee on Unopposed Bills. 


4. In 1867 the Committee of Selection were empowered by the House to 
refer to the Court of Referees every Gas and Water Bill, except those relating Vol. 122, Com. 
to the Metropolis, and the Referees were to report it, with or without amend- J" P- 8°. 
ments, to the House. This last Order was a very considerable alteration in 94 ¢ 99 Vict. ¢.97 
the previous practice with regard to Referees. In consequence of this alteration, Roney 
the Referees reported to the House in precisely the same form as that in which 
Committees had been accustomed to report, and no further proceedings were 
taken upon the Report except the proceedings which would have been taken in 
the case of similar Reports from Committees. In the same year an Act of 30 & 31 Vicr, 
' Parliament was passed, which enabled the Court of Referees to administer oaths c. 136. 
to witnesses, and to award costs in the same manner as Select Committees on 
Private Bills are empowered to award costs in an Act passed in the 28th of the 
Queen. st. 


Sir T. E. May, 21. 


5. In 1868 an important discussion took place in the House upon the subject Sir T. E, May, 
of private business. In me course of that discussion a motion was made and 26—30. 
108. a2 carried, 


r T. E. May, 
)— 48, 
6 and 152. 


rT. E. May, 62. 
Vie 


[ay el 


carried, by which it was resolved, “ That the Committee of Selection may 
“refer any opposed Private Bill, or any group of such Bills, to a Committee 
“consisting of four Members and a Referee.” The Standing Orders which 
were made in pursuance thereof, and which have been continued from that 
year to the present, did not contain the words “to a Committee consisting 
“ of,” and simply directed that such Bills should be referred “ toa Chairman and 
“ three Members, and a Referee, or a Chairman and three Members not locally 
‘- or otherwise interested therein.” In that Standing Order no mention what- 
ever is made of voting, nor is it said that the Referee was to become a 
Member of the Committee. But by the 7th Standing Order it was directed 
that the Committee on every opposed Railway and Canal Bill shall be composed 
of four Members and a Referee, or four Members not locally or otherwise in- 
terested ; and by the 8th Standing Order it was directed that the Committee 
on every opposed Private Bill shall be composed of a Chairman and three 
Members and a Referee, or a Chairman and three Members not locally or other- 
wise interested ; and by the 113th Standing Order it was subsequently directed 
that unopposed Bills shall be referred to the Chairman of Ways and Means, and 
two Members, or one Member anda Referee. By the 127th Standing Order, 
“ All questions before Committees on Private Bills shall be decided by a 
‘majority of voices, including the voice of the Chairman, and whenever -the 
‘‘ voices are equal the Chairman shall have a casting vote.” By taking these 
orders together it has been assumed that authority was given to the Referee 
to exercise all the functions and powers, including the right of voting, which 
were vested in the other Members of the Committee, being Members of the 
House, with whom he was associated, and to whom, in conjunction with him- 
self, the Bills were referred. 1249 


6. Upon this state of facts, the question referred to your Committee, 
as to the position of the Referees, and particularly the legality and expediency 
of allowing them the same power of voting on a Private Bill Committee as a 
Member of Parliament, is virtually a question as to what should be the position 
of a Referee when serving on a Committee; that is to say, should it be the 
position of a Member of the House, or that of an assessor, who can aid the 
Committee in all its proceedings without the power of voting ? Your Committee 
are of opinion, that it is inconsistent with ancient Parliamentary usage, and 
opposed to constitutional principle, to give to Referees on Committees on 
Private Bills the right of voting. Your Committee therefore recommend that 
an instruction be given to Committees on Private Bills, that the Referees ap- 
pointed to Private Bill Committees have power to take part in all the pro- 
ceedings of those Committees in which they are associated with Members of 
the House, but without the power of voting. 


17 March 1876. 


——— 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Thursday, 9th March 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Spencer Walpole. Mr. Rodwell. 

Mr. Kavanagh Mr. Heygate. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke. Mr. Dodson. ° 

Mr. Anderson. Mr. Monk. 

Mr. Basil Woodd. Sir Francis Goldsmid. 
Mr. Muntz. 


Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE was called to the Chair. 


3 The Committee deliberated. 
| Adjourned till Tuesday next, at One o'clock. 


Tuesday, 14th March 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE in the Chair. 


Mr. Mowbray. | Mr. Kavanagh. 

Mr. Mills. Mr. Muntz. 

Mr. Staveley Hill. | Sir John St. Aubyn. 
Mr. Dillwyn. Mr. Basil Woodd. 


Mr. Monk. Mr. Pemberton. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke. Sir Francis Goldsmid. 
Mr. Rodwell. Mr. Sclater-Booth. 
Mr. Anderson. Mr. Whitbread. 

Mr. Dodson. Mr. John Talbot. 


Sir Thomas Erskine May, K.c.B., was examined. 
The Lord Winmarleigh, attending by permission of the House of Lords, was examined. 
[ Adjourned till Friday, at One o’clock. 


Friday, 17th March 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE in the Chair. 


Mr. Kavanagh. Sir Edward Colebrooke. 
Sir John St. Aubyn. Mr. Rodwell. 

Mr. Anderson. Sir Francis Goldsmid. 
Mr. Mills. Mr. Basil Woodd. 

Mr. Dodson. Mr. Mowbray. 

Mr. Dillwyn. Mr. Muntz. 

Mr. Heygate. Mr. Whitbread. 

Mr. Monk. Mr. John Talbot. 


DRAFT REPORT proposed by the Chairman, read the first time, as follows :— 


«1, Tue exact position of the Referees of the House on Private Bills may best be 
judged of by stating briefly the reasons for their appointment, ard the functions and 
duties which, by Orders of the House, they have from time to time been called upon to 
discharge. 

108. a3 ve Pia 
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“2. In July 1864, the Select Committee appointed to revise Standing Orders, were 
instructed to consider the expediency of constituting Referees under the authority of the 
House, for the more speedy and economical decision of certain questions of fact commonly 
arising on Proceedings upon Private Bills. The Committee soon afterwards made their 
Report ; and, in pursuance of that Report, the House ordered that the Chairman of Ways 


Standing Orders, and Means, with three other persons to be appointed by the Speaker, should be Referees 


s. 96-99. 


T, E. May, 18. 


30. 


1.122, Com, Jour., 


on Private Bills; that such Referees should orm one or more Courts, and that the Chair- 
man of any second Court should. be a Member of the House. The Referees were to 
inquire, in the case of Bills of the second class for authorising the construction of works, 
into such questions of fact as engineering details, &c.; and in the case of Waterworks and 
Gas Bills, into such questions of fact as sources of supply, the quality of the water and 
gas, and other matters of that deseription. The Referees were then to report to the 
House, and the Report thereupon was to’ stand: referred to the Select Committee on the 
Bill. 


«3, In 1865 and i866 some further Orders were made by the House, with referenee 
to the functions and duties of the Referees; by one of such Orders; if the promoters and 
opponents agreed, all questions between them might be referred to the Referees, who 
were empowered to inquire into the whole subject-matter ‘of the: Bill, and: toreport, their 
opinion to the House ; and if they reported that the Bill was to:beproceeded with, it was 
to be referred to the Committee on Unopposed Bills. By*another: Order, the question of 
locus standi was also referred to the Court of Referees, and that*practice has been con- 
tinued from that time to the present. 


“4. In 1867 the Committee of Selection were empowered by the House to refer to 
the Court of Referees every Gas and Water Bill, except those relating to the metropolis, 
and the Referees were to report it, with or without amendments, to the House. In the 


& 31 Vict.c. 136 same year an Act of Parliament was passed, which enabled the Court of Referees to 


& 29 Vict. c. 27. 
T. E. May, 21. 


T. E. May, 
380. 


T. E. May, 


48, 126 and 152. 


T. E. May, 62. 


administer oaths to witnesses, and to award costs in the same manner as Select Commit- 
tees on Private Bills are empowered to award costs in an Act passed in the 28th of the 
Queen. This last Order was a very considerable relaxation of the previous practice with 
regard to Referees. In consequence of the relaxation, the Referees«reported to the 
House in precisely the same form as that in which Committees had been accustomed to 
report, and no further proceedings were taken upon the Report except the Proceedings 
which would have been taken in the:case of similar: Reports:from Committees. 


“5, In 1868 an important discussion took place in the House upon the subject of 
private business. In the course of that discussion a motion,.was:made.and carried, by 
which it was resolved, ‘ That the Committee of Selection may refer any opposed Private 
‘ Bill, or any group of such Bills, to a Committee consisting of: four Members and a 
‘a Referee.’ The Standing Order which was made in pursuance, at the end of the 
Session, and which has been continued in the Standing Orders of every Session from that 
year to the present, omitted the words ‘to a Committee consisting of, and simply 
directed that such Bills should be referred ‘to a Chairman and three Members, and a 
Referee,’ or to a Chairman ‘and three Members not locally or otherwise interested 
therein.’ In that Standing Order no mention whatever is made of voting, nor. is it said 
that the Referee was to become a Member of the Committee. But by the 7th and 8th 
Standing Orders it was directed that the Committee on every’ opposed Private: Bill 
shall be composed of a Chairman and three Members and a Referee, or a Chairman and 
three Members not locally or otherwise interested therein; and by the 113th Standing 
Order it was directed that Unopposed Bills shall be referred to the Chairman of Ways 
and Means and two Members of the House, or one Member and a Referee. By the 
127th Standing Order, ‘ All questions before Committees on Private Bills shall be 
‘decided by a majority of voices, including the voice of the Chairman, and whenever the 
‘voices are equal the Chairman shall have a casting vote.’ By taking these orders 
together it has been practically assumed that a constructive authority was given to the 
Referee to exercise all the functions and’ powers, including the right of voting, which 
were vested in the other Members of the Committee, being Members of the House, with 
oe o was associated, and to whom, in conjunction with himself, the Bills were 
reterred, ¥ 


“6. Upon this state of facts, the questions referred to your Committee, namely, the 
legality and expediency of allowing Refevees the same power of voting on a Private Bill 
Committee as a Member of Parliament, is virtually a question as to. what’ is, or what 
should be, the position of a Referee when serving on a Committee with other Members, 
that is to say, is it or should it be the position of a Member of the House, with all the powers 
of a Member of the House, or is it, or should it be the position of an assessor to the Com- 
mittee, who can aid the Committee in all the proceedings which are brought before it? 
Your Committee are of opinion, whatever may be the strict legality of the position of the 
Referee with reference to voting, it is so serious a departure from Parliamentary usage, 
and so opposed to constitutional principle, to give to Referees the right of-voting, that in 
fuiure the practice of allowing that power had better be. discontinued. They would, 

“therefore, recommend that an instruction should be given to Committees on Private 
Bills; that the Referees are to take part in all the proceeding of those Committees in 
which they are associated with Members of the House, but without the power of voting.” 


ON REFEREES ON PRIVATE BILLS. vii 


DRAFT REPORT proposed by the Chairman, read a second time paragraph by 
paragraph. 
. Paragraph 1, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 2, agreed to. 

Paragraphs 3—-5, amended, and agreed to. 


Paragraph 6. Amendments made.—Another Amendment proposed in line 10, to leave 
out the words, “and so opposed to constitutional principle ”—(Sir Edward Colebrooke).— 
Question put, That the word “and” stand part of the paragraph.—The Committee 
divided : 


Ayes, 10. Noes, 4. 
Mr. Whitbread. Mr. Dodson. 
Sir John St. Aubyn. Sir Edward Colebrooke. 
Mr. Kavanagh. Sir Francis Goldsmid. 
Mr. Heygate. | Mr. Rodwell. 
Mr. Mills. 
Mr. Dillwyn. 
Mr. Monk. 
Mr. Mantz. 


Mr. John Talbot. 
Mr. Anderson. 


Amendments made.—Paragraphs, as amended, agreed to. 


Question, That this Report, as amended, be the Report of the Committee to the 
House,-—put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, To Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Tuesday, 14th March 1876. 


PAGE 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Tuesday, 14th March 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr, Anderson. Mr. Muntz. 

Sir John St. Aubyn. Mr. Pemberton. 

Sir Edward Colebrooke. Mr. Rodwell. 

Mr. Dillwyn. Mr. Sclater-Booth. 
‘Mr. Dodson. Mr. Staveley Hill. 
Sir Francis Goldsmid. Mr. John Talbot. 

Mr. Kavanagh. Mr. Spencer Walpole. 
Mr. Mills. Mr Whitbread. 

Mr. Monk. Mr. Basil Woodd. 
Mr. Mowbray. 


Tue Ricgut Hon. SPENCER HORATIO WALPOLE, In tHE CHAIR. 


Sir Thomas Erskine May, &.c.B., Examined : 


1. Chairman.} As a matter of form, I will ask you what office you holdin the 
House of Commons ?—I am Clerk of the House of Commons. 

2. You have held that office for a considerable number of years?—I have 
held that office for the last five years, but I have been at the Table of the House 
for 20 years. 

3.. You are very well acquainted with all that has taken place with reference 
to the matter referred to us, namely, the appointment of Referees on Private 
Billss—Yes ; | believe [ am well acquainted with the material points connected 
with the appointment of the Referees. 

4. I find that the first appointment of those Referees was in the year 1864 ? 
—Yes. 

5. Perhaps you could state to the Committee shortly the considerations, as 
far as you are acquainted with them, which led to the appointment of those 
officers to assist the House ?>—The House had long experiened considerable 
difficulty in transacting the private business of the House. I need scarcely 
remind the.Committee of the great increase of Private Bill legislation some 30 
years ago. In 1846 that difficulty had risen to its highest point, and in that 
year the House determined to relieve itself of a portion of its arduous duties, by 
the appointment of examiners of petitions for Private Bills. That was the first 
instance in which the House delegated any of its accustomed duties to officers 
of the House. I may state very briefly that prior to 1846 and during that 
Session, there was a Committee on Petitions for Private Bills, consisting of 42 
Members, who divided themselves into six Sub-committees and heard all the 
cases relating to compliance with the Standing Orders. In 1846 that plan was 
superseded by the appointment of two examiners, who heard all the cases which 
had previously been brought before the Sub-committees; they reported to the 
House, and their reports were referred to the Standing Orders Committee. 
That was the first experiment, of the kind, with regard to the employment of 
officers to performn any of the functions which had previously been discharged 
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by Committees of the House. But the pressure of business continued to be 
very great, and complaints were made, not merely of the inconvenience sustained 
by the Members themselves, in performing the very various duties required of 
them, but also of the great want of uniformity in the decisions of the Com- 
mittees. This was inevitably the case, as a great variety of Committees were 
sitting at the sume time, without any communication with one another. It was 
also a constant matter of complaint that immense expense was occasioned to the 
parties by the system as it was then carried on. 

6. What was the next step in the course of the changes which took place in 
the manner of dealing with the private business of the House ?—The next step 
which was. taken. was. a.very..useful. one. indeed ;. but. it. did. not. concern. the 
appointment of Referees, it had relation to a better constitution of Committees. 
In 1854 the Chairmen’s Panel with regard to Railway and Canal Bills was 
established, and the object of that institution was that the Chairmen of Com- 
mittees on Railway and Canal Bills should constantly confer with one another, 
should agree upon principles .of legislation, upon the forms of procedure to be 
adopted, the management of counsel, the reception or rejection of evidence, 
questions of locus standi, and other matters which came before Commitiees. 
It was felt how very diverse the decisions:ofithe Committees had been, and this 
expedient was adopted, with a view to introduce greater uniformity and regu- 
larity of proceeding. 

», That was in the year 1854 ?—Yes, in 1854. I may say that in the mean- 
time numerous inquiries had’ been conducted by this House,.and’ occasionally 
also by the other House of Parliament with regard to Private Bill legislation. 
It cannot be affirmed that at any time the system which was in use gave satis- 
faction to the publie; and numerous inquiries were accordingly carried on. In 
1863 a Committee, was appointed to inquire into Private Bill legislation,and that 
Committee took a considerable amount of evidence; and schemes were laid before 
them for referring particular parts of the inquiry, and in some cases, the whole 
inquiry in regard: to Private ills, to-tribunals net constituted of Members. of 
the House. But that Committee reported to the House, “ Your Committee is 


disposed to concur in the view entertained by the majority of the witnesses, ° 


that no court of inquiry could be constituted for the purpose of investigating 
such questions which, on the whole, would’ be so- satisfactory to the public as 
Committees composed of Members of the Houses of Parliament.” 

8. In other words, that Committee reported in favour of retaining the mode 
of conducting the private business by- the: Members of the House itself?—Yes. 

g. Sir Francis Goldsmid.| What was the date of that ?—One thousand eight 
hundred ‘and sixty-three. : | 

10. Charman.| You are now about to proceed to 1864 ¢—Yes, notwithstand- 
ing the Report of the Committee of 1863, early in 1864’ an instruction was 
given to the Standing Orders Revision Committee to consider “ the expediency 
of constituting Referees, under the authority of this House, for the more speedy 
and economical decision of certain questions of fact commonly arising in the 
proceedings upon Private Dills.”” The Committee: reported several’ Standing 
Orders which perhaps it may not be necessary to refer to; but I have them 
here, if required, 

11. [ observe that their Report was made on the 21st of July of that. year? 
—Yes, and the Standing Orders were agreed 'to on the 27th of July. 

12. Am I not right in saying that the Standing Orders which refer to this. 
particular matter are contained in the Report of that Standing-Orders Revision 
Committee, and referred to as 86 B to 86G. Those are all the Orders which 
were then made upon Referees ’?—The Committee reported’ several Standing 
Orders. T° imagine it will not. be necessary to read them, or- to’ enter 
at large into them before the Committee, but I will state very shortly the 
substance of them. By these Standing Orders Referees were first-appointed’: 
they were to be appointed by the Speaker; the inquiries were directed to be 
made into certain matters of fact; viz., the engineering details, the efficiency of 
the works, the estimate, and such facts as are usually required to be established 
in proof of the preamble of a Private Bill. ‘The reports of the Referees, relating 
to engineering and’other particulars were reférred-to the- Committees on the 
Bills, to which they related: i, O23 ey eae 
13. The Referees were first of all to make their report to the House, and the 
report “thereupon,” that is to say, after after having been made to the House, 
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was to stand referred'to the Committee,on the Bill?—Certainly ; they: reported Sir 
the facts to the House,and their reports were referred tothe Committee on 7.rshine May, 
the Bill. And by the’ Standing Orders of that Session -also, tlhe Court: of beans: 
Referees! for determining questions-of locus standi was first established, but not 14’Mareh 2896. 
éxactly im its present form. It was at. first determined that the Chairman of 
Ways:and Means ’shoult! hear questions of locus standi, but early in the follow- 
ing ‘year, a Standing Order was ypassed which, assigned the duty of hearing 
questions of locus standi to the Referees, either Members or officers of the 
House, the Chairman of Ways and Means, or another Member, being always in 
the chair; and that practice has been continued from that ‘time:to the present. 
14) Thatewas in:consequence of a Report:made by a Select: Committee which 
was appointed to inquire into the operation ef the Court of Referees on Private 
Bills, l think ?—No, that-is not.so.. It \was the Standing Orders Revision Com- 
mittee which usually sits at the end ‘of the Session. 

a5. That was m 1864 not. 1865°—As I have stated, it was in 1864 that that 
Committee reported, but their resolutions, that is to say, the Standing Orders 
which they reported, did not come into effect until the following Session. 
Throughout 1865 the Referees continued to: sit under the Standing Orders 
reported from the Standing Orders Revision Committee of the previous year, 
and their functions were then quite distinct from any proceedings of a Com- 
mittee of the House. They sat.as.a court: of locus standi upon the claims of. 
parties to:-be heard: before the ‘Committees, and they also reported matters of 
fact which were the groundwork of the subsequent decisions of the Committees 
on Bills; ‘but in no» respect were they constituted like Committees of the 
House. 

»16. Thaticarries us down to 1865 >—Yes. 

17. Did any further changes take: place with reference to these Referees 
before the year. 1867 :—Yes, a further change took place in 1865. 1 have been 
stating the»practice of 1865 under the Orders of '864. J now come to the 
Orders which were’ made in.1865, ‘In'\1865 a Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the system of ‘Referees, and this, Committee acknowledged the evils 
which had arisen from the double inquiry, because the Committee will observe 
that mnder the system recently introduced every Private Bill ;had to be enter- 
tained by two ‘separate tribunals. First, certain matters of (fact were inquired 
into by the Referees, and then the Bill had to come before a Committee which 
considered the preamble and clauses of the Bill. That Committee received the 
report of the Referees, and without hearing any evidence themselves upon the 
‘matters inquired inte by the Referees, they had to determine upon the main 
question, namely, whether the preamble was proved or not. Jt'was obviously 
an imperfect arrangement which thus separated the inqniry into two parts, and 
it-also caused very’ considerable expense to the parties, as they were obliged to 
be brought up twice before tribunals of the House. This Committee of 1865 
recognised this evil, but it was not prepared to deal with it im any fundamental 
fashion, and in its eport it merely suggested a partial mitigation of the evil of a 
double inquiry. 

18. Mr. Redwell,|, Were you. right'\in saying just now that all matters of 
fact were inquired: into by the Referees?—I did not say all matters of fact. 
The Referees inquired into certain matters of fact, particularly engineering 
and other matters of fact, as indicatediin the Standing Orders. I.can read the 
words of ithe Order to the Committee, if they wish. 

19. Chairman.| Substantially it was.as you say; the inquiry before the 
Referees was as to the main facts, and the other inquiry was:as to the merits 
of the Bill.and ‘the policy of the measure,;:is not that so’—Yes. ‘The Com- 
mittee of 1865 were not prepared to deal,generally with the evil of a double 
inquiry, but they endeavoured to mitigate the evil to this limited extent. The 
Committee reported that with the consent of the parties the Referees should 
hear evidence; /and report upon the whole Bill to the House. ‘This report was 
not carried ‘into; effect -until the ensuing Session, in 1866. If the Referees 
reported»in favour of a Bill it .was.afterwards treated asian unopposed. Bill, and 
it:was, therefore, ‘brought before the Chairman of Committees.and two Mem- 
bers of the ‘House. WYhe jurisdiction of the House it will be observed was, 
therefore, carefully guarded in this case. Although the whole Bill was referred 
to the Referees in certain cases, nevertheless the Bill after it had been! reported 
by the Referees, stood referred toa Committee of the House. ‘But I should 
Cea. A 2 observe 
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observe with reference to that arrangement that it was a very imperfect expe- 
riment, for only two Bills of that kind were in fact referred in 1866, and nine 
in 1867 ; and, so far, the experiment may be considered as a failure. 

20. Now what year do you carry us to next ?—One thousand eight hundred. 
and sixty seven. In that year there was a further extension of the powers of 
the Referees. An instruction was then given by the. House to the Committee ~ 
of Selection that they have power to refer every Gas and Water Bill, 
except those relating to the Metropolis, to the Court of Referees instead 
of to a Committee of the House. 

21. That instruction was given by the House on the Ist of March 1867 ?>— 
Yes, it was. It was on the motion of Colonel Wilson Patten, that it be an 
“ Instruction to the Committee of Selection that they have power to refer every 
Gas and Water Bill of the present Session, except those relating to the Metro- 
polis, against which a petition indorsed for hearing before the Referees has been 
presented, to the Court of Referees instead of to a Committee of the House, 
with power to the Referees to inquire into the whole subject-matter of the Bill, 
and to report the Bill with or without amendments to the House.” That was 
a very considerable alteration of the previous practice with regard to the 
Referees. 

22. As I read that instruction the Referees were to report the Bill with or 
without amendments to the House, therefore the jurisdiction of the House was: 
still retained as it had been in former cases ?—Yes, I am coming to that. I 
would state that 21 Bills were so referred; that is the number which, under 
that instruciion, were referred to the Referees. \I was about to notice a very 
material difference which took place in the practice at this time. I-have 
already observed that, previously to this time, there were-enly 11 cases, as 
it happened, in which, with the consent of parties, the Referees considered 
the whole of the Bill, and their reports were sent to an unopposed Private 
Bill Committee; hut in the case of Gas and Water Bills there was this 
considerable variation, that instead of the Report of the Referees being 
referred to a Committee, it stood exactly in the place of a Report of a Com- 
mittee ; and it is clearly so intended by the words of this instruction itself, that 
they are “ to inquire into the whole subject-matter of the Bill,” and they are 
to “ report the Bill with or without amendments.” In consequence of this 
instruction the Referees, in each of those 21 cases, reported to the House in 
precisely the same form as that in which Committees had been accustomed to 
report, and no further proceedings were taken upon their Report, except the 
proceedings which would have been taken in the case of similar Reports from’ 
Committees; that is to say, the Bills were considered as reported with or without 
amendments, and read a third time. That I consider to be a most material 
deviation from the esteblished usage. I should also state that in this same 
year 1867, an Act was passed to enable the Referees to administer oaths and to 
award costs. At that time the Court had been quite established and recog- 
nised. | 

23. Did not that Act of Parliament provide that they should have power to 
award costs in the same manner as Select Committees on Private Bills are 
empowered to award costs by an Act passed in the 28th and 29th of the 
Queen ?—Yes, that is the object of the Act. It is the 30 & 31 Vict. c. 136. 
The preamble was, “ Whereas it is expedient to enable the Courts of Referees: 
on Private Bills, in certain cases, to administer oaths and to award costs, in the . 
same manner as Committees on Private Bills.” 

24. Did anything further take place, with regard to the Referees, in the year 
1868 ?— Yes; Lam about to come to that year. Nothing further took place in 
1867. Up to that time it was evident that the policy of the House had been 
gradually to extend the jurisdiction and the powers of the Referees; but in 
1868 a change of policy was introduced. On the 18th February 1868, Mr. 
Dodson proposed a further extension of the powers of the Referees. This 
would have been a very important change, and it deserves particular notice. 
He proposed to enable the Committee of Selection to refer any Private Bill to 
the Referees instead of to a Committee, and to empower the Referees to inquire 
into the whole subject-matter of the Bill. Each Court was intended to consist 
of four Referees, two being Members of the House and two being paid Referees, 
not members of the House. 

25. Was that matter discussed in the House itself ’—Yes, very fully; Mr. 

Dodson 
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Dodson entered into the whole question of Private Bill legislation, and he con- 
cluded by making a motion to carry out the objects which I have just stated. 
Lord Hotham, however, the Chairman of the Standing Orders Committee, 
having obtained an adjournment of the debate, in order to consult the Members 
of the Committee over which he presided, stated on the 17th of March, on 
which day the debate was resumed, that “the Committee of Standing Orders 
had come to the unanimous conclusion that, instead of having a Court of 
Referees as it had existed for a short time, or as it was proposed to establish it, 
it would be better that Private Bills should be referred, in the ordinary 
manner, to Committees which should consist of four Members of the House 
and a Referee, and that every Committee should have the advantage of the 
presence and assistance of a Referee who should have a vote ; but the Chairman 
always to be a Member of the House.” 

26. Was that the first occasion on which any mention was made of the Referees 
having a vote ?—Yes, the first and the only occasion. After full discussion 
this proposal of Lord Hotham’s was accepted, an alternative proposition of Mr. 
Milner Gibson’s for three Members and a Referee being rejected. When I say 
that this is the only specific mention of the vote of a Referee, I ought perhaps 
to observe that, in the discussion which took place about the numbers of the 
Committee, the voting of the Referees, though not expressly mentioned, was 
apparently in the view of the Members who took part in the discussion. And 
I think throughout, it seemed to have been assumed that the Referee would 
have a vote, being treated as a Member of the Committee. Still the maiter 
was not, as far as I have observed, specifically referred to. 

27. Sir Edward Colebrooke.| Was Lord Hotham’s motion agreed to ?—Yes; 
the Standing Orders then proposed were agreed to. 

28. Chairman.| Have you got: the exact terms of that Order ?—Yes. 

29. Will you read it to the Committee ?—If the Committee wish me to read 
the Standing Orders I am prepared to do so; but they are of considerable 
length. pLdats £ 

30. | refer to the Resolution of the House, not the Standing Order; I think 
it is very important to have the Resolution before us ?—This is Lord Hotham’s 
Amendment which, being afterwards proposed as a distinct motion, was 
accepted by the House: “ That the Committee of Selection may refer any 
opposed Private Bill, or any group of such Bills, to a Committee, consisting 
of four Members and a Referee.” 

31. There is no mention of voting there ?—Not a word. 

- 32. And that is the only Resolution of the House which has been passed on 
the subject ?—Not quite; I am coming to that. 

33. What you have stated were the terms of the Resolution passed in the 
year 1868 ?—Yes. 

34. When the Standing Orders were revised and amended at the end of that 
Session, did not the House pass a Standing Order in conformity with that 
Resolution of the House?—Yes, certainly. 

35. Was there any deviation of the Standing Order so passed from the Reso- 
lution of the House as so made ?>—These are the terms of the present Order, 
which | believe was first made in 1868, and I am not aware that the terms have 
since been changed: “ The Committee of Selection shall refer every opposed 
Private Bill which shall have been referred to them, or any group of such Bills, 
to a Chairman and three Members and a Referee, or a Chairman and three 
Members, not locally or otherwise interested therein.” 

36. In that Standing Order there is no mention whatever of voting ? —None 
whatever. . 

37. When is the first time that it appears that any Order of the House itself 
was made which gave the power of voting to the Referees ?—I will proceed at 
once to that question. The Committee will observe that this Standing Order 
constitutes the Referee a Member of the Committee. It says that the Private 
Bills are to be referred to a Chairman and three Members and a Referee, who 

therefore, apparently became a Member of the Committee. Whether that was 
intended or not is of ‘course a question for subsequent consideration. But 
apparently, by virtue of this, and other Standing Orders, he becomes a Member 
of the Committee. Then there is another Standing Order which relates 
more particularly to voting. By the 127th Standing Order, “ All questions 
before Committees on Private Bills shall be decided by a majority of voices, 
S074. rin . including 
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including .the voice of the Chairman, and whenever the voices are equal, 
the Chairman shall have a second or casting. vote.” Now there is no specific 
mention,.in any part of this Standing Order, of the vote of the. Referee. Those 
two Orders construed together have been understood to give that power, and 


_ they have been further interpreted. by the debate to which, | have, already’ re-, 


ferred, upon Lord Hotham’s Amendment. But the explanation, of those two. 
Standing Orders was simply this: Standing Order No. 112.,constituted the’ 
Committee of four Members, and in.some cases a Referee ;.and/ then without) 
making any distinction between the Members and the Referee, without any ex- 
clusion of the Referee, Standing Order 127 directed that every. question should 
he decided by a majority of voices. Therefore, as there was no exclusion of the. 
Referee from voting, it was understood that his vote was to be taken in ascer- 
taining the majority. That is simply the whole case. lt rests mainly upon. 
those two Standing Orders, and upon other Orders relating to the constitution 
of Committees. 

38. The original motiou or the amendment made by Lord Hotham, .as you: 
read it just’ now, alluded specifically to the right’ of voting’ >—No, not at all; ‘it 
was only the speech. 

39. Reference to it was only made in the speech of Lord Hotham :+—Yes, 

av. Then when that motion was followed. up by the Resclution of the House, 
which constitutes the tribunal to inquire into these. Private, Bills,:and makes no. 
allusion to voting, although Lord Hotham hac distinctly dene.so in his speech, 
would not the fair inference be that the House of Commons did not intend to 
give the power of voting to the Referees ?—I think the inference clearly would. 
be that it was intended to give that power, because. may repeat that it was not 
only Lord Hotham’s dictum, but he.said he had consulted the Standing Orders 
Committee, who had. come to the unanimous conclusion that a Referee should 
be added to a Committee, with the power of voting. ,I would observe that having 
noticed this observation of Lord Hotham’s in the debate, I had a search made. 
in the Minutes of the Standing Orders Committee to see if there was ‘any 
record of a Resolution upon this subject, but none could be found. | I appre- 
hend that, in fact, there was no distinct reference of the matter .to the Com- 
mittee, and therefore there would be no Minute of it; but amongst themselves, 
informally, the Members of the Committee discussed the matter, and came 
to that general agreement upon the subject which Lord Hotham stated, but no 
formal Resolution was entered upon the Minutes. J think the Committee ought 
to know this. . 

41. Then, if I understand your opinion rightly, you think that, in all proba- 
bility, this practice has arisen from the consideration in the Committee itself; 
in talking the matter over, they thought that was the proper interpretation.to 
be put upon the Standing Order ?—No, that is not my view at_all. 

42. Mr. Rodwell.| What took place in the Standing Order Committee was’ 
before the Standing Order .was passed?—Yes. Before these Orders, were 
adopted, the Standing Orders Committee met to consider Mr. Dodson’s pro- 
posals, which were of a very different character; and then the Committee came 
to a different view of the case, which view was represented. in, Lord Hotham’s 
Amendment. But in the Amendment itself, there was not .a word about. the 
voting of the Referees 

43. Chairman.| At present, I do not see myself. any authority whatever 
given to the Referees to-vote upon these Committees ?—It is a-.constructive 
authority. I have already stated ‘very distinctly that there is no direct.or 
express authority to be found in any Resolution or Standing Order of the House, 
but it arises from an interpretation of the Standing Orders. Ae 

44. Mr. Muntz.} 1 understood you to say that under a Resolution of the 
House, Bills were to be referred to.a Committee of four, the Chairman to have. 
a casting vote. Now, if the Referee had a vote, the Chairman could not have, 
a casting vote, because in a Committee of five the. Chairman could mot. exercise. 
a casting vote ?—That depends upon whether all the Members. are present: or 
not. 

45. Chairman.) Is thereany further observation that, you, have te make upom 
that year ?—Yes, probably the Committee would. wish to .kuow exactly . what, 
the constitution of the Referees was before they proceed any further. 

40. Were any arrangements made :by the. Committee of Selection.after this 
forsadding the Referees to the Committees ?— Yes. i i 
47: What 
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47. What were these arrangements ’— Before I quit: that: subject. Liought to 
mention another matter which I was prepared to state, only the examination 
took another course. I’ have only mentioned’ hitherto the Standing Orders of 


that Session with reference to opposed Bills, but there is:another-matter which 
must not be overlooked; with regared to unopposed Bills. a,Committee en — 


‘unopposed? Bills is’ to’ consist of the Chairman. of Ways and Means and two 
+ Members, one: of'whom shall not be locally or otherwise interested, or of one 
-Member and a Referee. 
48. What Standing: Order is’ that'r—No. 118. therefore in: this case a 
Referee was substituted fora Member. But I ought: to observe that in Com- 


mittees on opposed Bills a Referee is not) substituted fora, Member ; he is. 


added. Some Committees consist: of four Members: only, that isto say, the 
“Chairman and ‘three Members; and some Committees consist of four Members 
and a Referee. A Referee in a Committee on opposed Bills is therefore merely 
an addition to the Committee, and not a substitution for, any Member. In 
the case of opposed ‘Bills a Referee very seldom has; occasion to vote, and 
it isi very: rarely indeed that: his vote could really: influence the ultimate 
decision of the Committee, because he is one out of five; and unless two 
Members‘ agree ‘with the Referee, they cannot outvote the Chairman. Of 
course I have no personal knowledge ‘of this, but I am informed that it has 
only happened on two oceasions, that the Referees: have actually, by their 
votes, affected the determination of a Committee. 


49. Mr. Anderson.| Are you speaking now of Committees on unopposed 
Bills ?—No ; on opposed. Bills. However, that does not affect the legal or 
constitutional question in the slightest degree. I merely state the fact. With 
reference to unopposed Bills, the Referee takes the position of a Member, and 
he: does vote, It. frequently. happens. that the Chairman of Committees sits 
with one: Member and .a.Referee, who determine every question that arises. 


Nor is it immaterial that the Referee should have a vote, as far as this. 


procedure is concerned, because it. occasionally happens that besides the 
Chairman. of Committees, the only Member present is interested in the Bill, 
that is to,say, his name is on the back of the Bill; and the Referee then sits in 
the place.of a Member who has no local or other interest. ‘Therefore, in the case 
of unopposed, Bills, the Referee has really more voting power, if I may so speak, 


than in the case of opposed Bills. It is as well that the Committee should be 


aware of that. 


50. Charman.) What are the arrangements. which have been made by the 
Committee’ of Selection for adding Referees to Committees ?—I have already 
mentioned that in the ‘year 1864: the Chairman’s Panel, or: General Committee 
on: Railway and Canal Bills. was introduced ; and it has certainly given very 
considerable: satisfaction. It has done much good in: securing uniformity of 
decisions: It will be observed that: this:General Committeeis concerned with 
Railway and Canal: Bills only; and the House has generally been: fortunate 
enough to seeure the services of very able and experienced Chairmen of 
Committees on; Railway Bills. Accordingly atthe begining: of the Session the 
Committee’ of ‘Selection has never been in the habit of appointing: Referees, to 
situpon Railway Bills, beeause they have been satisfied that. an. experienced 
Chairman was: quite sufficient to keep the Committee informed: upon: all ques- 
tionsof policy, and’all points of form and order, practice, and precedent. But 
the services: ofthe Referees have been made available for the: miscellaneous 
Bills, the Gas:and Water Bills, and Bills on other subjects,. in which itis not 
so easy to get'a large body: of: practised andexperienced Chairmen... Thus at 
the beginning‘ofithe Session a large: proportion of the Committees on miscel- 
laneous subjects have the advantage of the services of a Referee. But later in 
the Session, when most of the experienced Chairmen have probably. discharged 
their-duties on Railway Bills, and but few Railway Bills remain to be considered, 
and*when other classes: of Bills have been disposed: of; the Referees: are made 
available: for assistance on Railway:and Canal Bills. Mainly, however; the 
services of the Referees have: been confined to other classes: of Bills. 

51. In those cases ‘they sit: with: the) Committee ?—Yes, they sit with the 
Committee; just as‘I‘have stated, under the Standing Orders of 1868. 

52: Can you recollect any: instance or instances in which theyhave: been 
‘added .to Committees. on: Railway Bills:?--I: am: stating: the practice; but if 
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particular cases are sought, there would be no difficulty in finding them. The 
practice has been common. 

53. To what extent, do you think, the system of Referees you are now referring 
to has answered its purpose ?—It would not be for me to express an opinion 
upon the working of a system of this kind, of which I cannot pretend to have 
had any personal experience or knowledge, but I think I may state with some 
confidence that the Locus Standi Court has been an eminent success; it has 
saved an enormous expense to the parties ; no one will question that statement. 
Instead of a very loose and uncertain judicature, a Court of high merit has been 
established, whose decisions are acquiesced in by the suitors and by the public. 
I have never heard a word of objection to that Court, and I believe it to have 
been a most satisfactory and complete success in every respect. With regard to 
the services of the Referees upon Committees, I would not presume to offer 
an opinion, but I think I may state one circumstance which will have some 
effect upon the Committee. Prior to 1868, when this system was introduced, 
there was, nearly annually, a Committee of Inquiry into the Private Bill legis- 
lation. There were almost as many Committees as Sessions, and it so happens 
that there has not been a single Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
to inquire into Private Bill legislation since 1868. There has been one Joint 
Committee of the House of Lords and the House of Commons upon the Dispateh 
of Business in Parliament, but in the House of Commons there has not been 
one such Committee. That is a circumstance worthy of notice: at all events, 
it proves that no objections were made to the new system. 

54. Then the only separate Court of Referees which is now in existence is 
the separate Court for locus standi questions r —Yes, that is so. 

55. Probably you have considered how far it is competent for the House to 
refer these proceedings to its officers '—Naturally, 1 have considered that 
question. We must start with the admission that the House of Commons is a 
High Court, with various powers for the regulation of its own proceedings, and 
that it is entitled to alter its established customs and its own internal proceed- 
ings, at its discretion. To give an illustration: the right of every Member 
of the House to vote is unquestioned, and yet there have been Committees ap- 
pointed on which the House have nominated certain Members with the power 
of taking part in all the proceedings of the Committee, but without the power 
of voting; showing that even in so important a matter as the right of voting, 
the House has in certain cases thought fit to limit that right. I only mention 
that as an illustration of the powers of the House of Commons. 

56. That is a power which the House has exercised over its own Members, 
preventing them doing what otherwise they would have been entitled to do :— 
Yes: and the Member himself, when appointed, accepts the appointment, 
subject to that limitation of his right. 1 merely adduce it as an illustra- 
tion of the great and varied powers exercised by the House. I do not mention 
it at all as a precedent upon the particular question at present before the 
Committee. Again, the House has occasionally deviated from its usual course 
of proceedings upon Private Bills. For example, in 1873 a joint Committee 
of both Houses was appointed to consider the Railway Amalgamation Bills ; 
that was an unusual proceeding, but no one would question that it was 
perfectly legal and legitimate, inasmuch as a joint Committee was an old- 
established Parliamentary institution. It had fallen into desuetude; still it 
was recognised as an old Parliamentary usage, and no one could question the 
perfect regularity of such a proceeding as that. Now, with regard to this 
particular question, I think no one would venture to question the right of the 
House to refer any matters, which were fit subjects for inquiry, to officers.of the 
House, especially matters of fact, or questions relating to the observance of the 
Rules and Orders of the House. Of this nature are all the inquiries before the 
Examiners. I apprehend that no objection, however technical, could be taken 
to the constitution of the Examiners. It was a perfectly legitimate proceeding, 
similar to that of a Superior Court which refers certain matters to its Masters. 
Then, again, I put the Locus Standi Court upon precisely the same footing as 
the Examiners, in a legal or constitutional point of view. | Their duty is to 
inquire whether the Rules and Orders of the House have been observed by the 
parties who present petitions against Private Bills; to hear the parties, and 
ascertain that all the’ petitions which are opposed on grounds of locus standi 


have conformed to the Rules and Orders and practice of the House. That 


Court, 
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court, I think, is perfectly free from any possible objection. Again, as regards 
the inquiries of the Referees into matters of fact, in 1865, | consider that pro- 
ceeding also to be free from any possible objection, except as causing a double 
inquiry. In a legal or constitutional point of view there could be no objection 
to it, as they had specific facts to inquire into, under the Standing Orders, and 
their Reports were subsequently referred to a Committee of the House. Again, 
when the inquiries into the whole Bill were referred in 1866 to the Referees, 
and when their Reports were referred to an unopposed Private Bill Committee, 
I consider that such proceedings were legitimate, and free from any conceivable 
‘objection. _We then come to what occurred in 1867. It was perfectly com- 
petent to the House to refer the whole of a Bill to the Referees, reserving to 
itself the sanction and approval of the Report, because if the House had thought 
fit, it might dispense with Committees altogether ; it might say that it would 
read a Bill three times without referring it to a Committee, after having 
received a Report from the Board of Trade, or any other tribunal outside the 
House. It would be perfectly competent to the House to alter its proceedings 
to that extent. These proceedings, initiated in 1867, were, in my judgment, 
perfectly legitimate ; but at the same time, I think there was a little informality, 
or want of consideration, with regard to the form in which the Reports were 
prepared. The Reports of the Referees were precisely in the same form as the 
Reports of Committees, as 1 have already stated; but inasmuch as they were 
the Reports, not of Committees but of Referees, | think the form should have 
been different; they should have submitted their Amendments to the House, 
and the. House should, in a more specific form, have agreed to them and made 
them its own. However, this is a mere technicality, because in whatever form 
the Report.is presented, it is agreed to ; the House itself adopts the Report, and 
it is no longer the Committee or the Referees who legislate, but it is the House 
‘itself which accepts and confirms the Report. At the same time, I think there 
ought to have been a distinction between the Reports of the Referees, and the 
Reports of Committees of the House. 

57. Are you aware of any other analogous cases ?— No. 

58. All those cases to which you have referred are cases, are they not, where 
the House obtains information for its own guidance from persons who are not 
Members of the House, but retains its jurisdiction over the Legislative pro- 
ceedings in case it chooses to enforce it :—-With regard to the proceedings of 
1867; when Gas and Water Bills were referred to the Referees, they were put 
in the position of Committees of the House entirely, and their Reports, as I 
have already mentioned, were in precisely the same form as those of Committees. 

59. But when the Report was made to the House, could not a Member 
challenge that Report ?--Certainly. 

oo. Therefore the jurisdiction of the House was retained ?—Certainly ; the 
jurisdiction of the House was retained, and is still retained; it has never been 
parted with. | 

61. That is a broad distinction between the present case, and all those which 
you have mentioned, is it not ?—I have been going through all the arrangements 
‘by which the aid of persons, not being Members, has been made available, and 


from it I come to the specific point at present before the Committee. I may say 


that throughout these proceedings: which I have detailed, this difficulty is 
observable ; there were two views which had to be reconciled ; on the one hand 
it was thought that considerable power should be given either to officers of the 
House, or'to-some independent tribunal; on the other hand, there was a hard 
struggle for maintaining the jurisdiction of the House unimpaired; and the 
difficulties which have arisen were caused by endeavours to reconcile those two 
conflicting principles. In 1868 the arrangements, which are now in force, were 
adopted, and they changed entirely the aspect of affairs; the plan of referring 
Bills to Referees, either partly or with regard to their whole subject matter, was 
entirely superseded, and the old Parliamentary Committee was resorted to, the 
‘only change being that a Referee was added to the Members; and I 
apprehend that the difference between a Court, and a Committee, was 
not sufficiently considered. According to Parliamentary usage, a Com- 
mittee consists of. Members only, and here a foreign element was, 
-for the first time, introduced into a Committee. This was a distinct 
departure from Parliamentary usage; that cannot be questioned; it gives a 
vote in a Parliamentary Committee to a person not qualified, by the law and the 
enolou7 4! B Constitution, 
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‘Constitution, to vote as a Member of the House. Such a power could certainly 
not be exercised in regard to Committees generally ; and it 1s necessary to con- 
sider how far these principles extend to the case of Committees on Private Bills, 
which in some respects differ from the proceedings of other Committees. With 
regard to the inquiries into the preamble we have seen that on former occa- 
sions the Referees practically did mquire into the preamble; that is to say, 
they inquired into most of the matters of fact upon which the proof of the 
preamble depended. But there it was reserved to the Committee afterwards to 
determine whether the preamble had been proved or not. [t may be said that 
as far as the preamble is concerned, it is a judicial rather than a legislative 
proceeding. Unquestionably it partakes of voth characters, inasmuch as the 
preamble forms part of the Bill which is ultimately passed, still we know that 
there is a mixture of both functions in the Committee, and its proceedings on 
the preamble would appear to be rather judicial than legislative; but when we 
come to the clauses and the amendments to those clauses, the functions of the 
Committee are more distinctly legislative. Every clause or-amendment, 
however, is subject to the approval of the House, and. therefore it cannot be 
said, even now, that legislative powers are conferred upon a Referee by giving 
him a vote on the Committee, because the House still retains the ultimate 
decision ; it may refer the Bill back to the Committee, or it may refer it to 
another Committee ; it can disagree to any amendment which may have been 
made by the Committee, including the Referee. The House therefore still 
retains and still exercises its ultimate legislative functions. 

62. That is to say, it can do so ?—It does do so. But having fully considere 
all these points, which I thought it right to bring to the notice of the Com- 
mittee, if { may venture to offer an opinion upon the whole case, I think that 
in 1868, under the advice of Lord Hotham, the House, to use asfamiliar phrase, 
made a slight slip in its proceedings. The House has undoubtedly the power 
to regulate all its internal proceedings, and | think it cannot be contended that 
it committed any illegal act, that is to say, 1 am satisfied that no act relating 
to the Referees could be questioned in «4 court of law. I am equally satisfied 
that the proceedings of the Referees could in no respect invalidate any private 
Act of Parliament. I could not for a moment admit that any act of illegality 
has been committed by the House. On the other hand, it appears to be 
a departure from Parliamentary usage, and opposed to constitutional prin- 
ciple; and I apprehend, after the matter has been broughi to the attention 
of the House, the present system of voting by the Referees is not likely to be 
continued ; it is a constitutional anomaly, but not an illegal act. , 

63. I think you made the observation that you thought that there was 
nothing that could be legally challenged :—Clearly, there is not. 

64. Have you quite considered that question :—Yes, I have considered it 
fully, as far as I have had the means of forming an opinion. . 

65. Let me call your attention to only one point upon which you have not 
given an opinion; have you considered ithe question of awarding costs, no 
Parliamentary power being given to the Referees to award them, supposing 
that a party challenged a decision as to costs, and went to a court of law upon 
it 7—At present that Act is not operative with regard to the Referees. 

66. I only put it as a test of legality ; supposing that a person had chal- 
lenged it, what would have been the result ?—I should say it certainly could 
not have been successfully challenged ; that is the point upon which the Re- 
ferees would have been strongest; there was a certain duty assigned to the 
Referees, and the anomaly arises here from the sitting of a gentleman, who is 
not a Member of the House, upon a Parliamentary Committee. It is quite 
distinct in that respect from all former references to the officers of the House. 
I would merely add, with reference to this question, that if the Committee 
should consider that the voting of the Referees ought not. to be further sanc- 
tioned, it does not appear to me that the utility of the Referees would 
be impaired; on the contrary, I think that a certain amount. of ‘jealousy 
would be averted ; however, that is a matter entirely for the consideration of 
the Committee. 

- 67, Going back to the former point as to the original Order which was made 
in 1868, “that the Committee of Selection should refer every opposed Private 
Bill which shall have been referred to them, or any group of such Bills, to a 
Chairman and three Members and a Referee, or a Chairman, and three 

Members 
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Members not locally or otherwise interest therein.” You will observe that there 
is no statement there: made-that the Chairman and the three Members and the: 
Referee, are: a’ Committee’; it refers the Bill to them, but the character in 
which the Referee is appointed, and the powers and functions of the Referee 
are no nowhere explained, in the Order, nor in. any other Order ?—You can 
only read that and the 127th Standing Order together, the latter relating to 
voting in “‘ Committees on Private Bills ;” those two Standing Orders must 
be read together. 

_ 68. That is only a general Order that * all questions before Committees on 
Private Bills: shall be decided by a majority of voices ;’ it does not say what 
constitutes.a Committee ?—It does not; but there are other Orders declaring 
the constitution. of Committees. 

“69: It goes: on, “including the voice of the Chairman, and whenever the 
voices are equal the Chairman shall. have a, second or casting vote” :—Yes; 
I think the Committee ought to know that this Standing Order existed, without 
alteration, before the appointment of the Referees ; it is the old form which has 
been continued, 

70. Mr. Mowbray.| 1 understand you to say that you think that the House 
made a slight'slip in 1868, involving a serious departure from Parliamentary 
usage and opposed to constitutional principle; is not what you describe as a 
slight, slip rather a consequence resulting from an interpretation put upon the 
Standing Orders than from the Resolution of the House itself :—Clearly, it 
arises from an interpretation put upon the Standing Orders of the House, and 
it/is not the result of any express resolution of the House itself. 

71. Have! you, considered the circumstances of the Adjourned Debate which 
took place on the, 18th of March ; it commenced at the time of private business, 
L suppose ?+-Y es. 

72. That we will assume to be about four o’clock ?— Yes. 

73. At that time Lord Hotham appears to have made a short speech, and he 
was the only Member who spoke of the Referees voting ?—Yes. 

74. There is nothing in the resolution itself which implies that ?—No, cer- 
tainly not. . . 

75, 1s it not rather a slip in those who put an interpretation upon the Standing 
Orders than in, the action of the House itself ?—Perhaps | should rather have 
said a slip was, made; it may have been a faulty construction; of that the 
Committee will judge; 1 have stated the circumstances of the case. 

_ 76. Dovyou, think, having heard what was said in the late Debate, that the 
House itself was aware that. the Referees were voting until its attention was 
called to it in the present Session ?—I cannot say how far the House itself was 

_ aware of it; but honourable Members who. had. been sitting on Private Bill 

Committees. were aware of it. 1 happened to be aware of it myself, for 
I was. examined before a joint Committee of the Lords. and Commons in the 
year 1869,—the first year after the introduction of the Referees,—and Mr. 
Dodson has. pointed out to. me that I then stated that the Referees had the 
power of voting. l only mention that circumstauce to show that it was generally 
understood by those who were concerned in the practice of Private Bill Com- 
mittees, that the Referees did vote at that time. 

_ 77. You have stated, that from 1863 to the end of 1867, the policy was, gra- 
dually to enlarge the power of the Referees ?—Yes. 

_. 78. During the whole of that time you stated that there was usually a Com- 
mittee on, Private Bill Legislation sitting every Session 7—There were a. great 
many.. 

79. But in.1868 the policy of the House was reversed, you say -—I speak of a 
period long antecedent to that at which Referees.were ever dreamt of. I speak 
of the period from 1846 downwards till 1868,. I believe there were upwards 
of 20 Committees during that period on subjects relating to Private Bill Legis. 
lation. 

» 80. Still that same kind of dissatisfaction continued to prevail from 1863 to 
1868,, did it not ?— Certainly. 

81. It was in 1868 that the power of the Referees instead of being enlarged 
was diminished !—-Yes, it was diminished in that year. 

_ $2. And that the House. so far resumed the power that it had to some extent 
abandoned ?—1 cannot accept the inferences which are involved in that ques- 
tion. I must repeat*that the inquiries I refer to were from a time long anterior 
“a 0,74, f ; B 2 to 
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to the first appointment of the Referees. They dated from the time when the 

Private Bill Legislation was in the utmost confusion, as was admitted by 

everybody. ‘Ihey were irrespective altogether of the appointment, of the: 
rees. 

eee With regard to another point ; I understood you to say that the passing 

of the Preamble was a judicial proceeding, and that the clauses were acts of) 

legislation ?—In the main that is sO. fe : pets 

84. Is not deciding upon a question of policy legislation, and is not the ques-: 
tion of policy decided upon the Preamble ?—Yes, but’ it is the policy as esta- 
blished by evidence, and therefore a judicial decision has to be formed upon 
the evidence which is adduced. I quite admit that, throughout, the proceedings 
are partly legislative and partly judicial. J only pointed out that, as far as the 
Preamble was concerned, there’ was more in the decision upon it that was judi- 
cial than in the decision upon the other parts of the Bill. . 

85. Is it not the case that the main part of the time consumed by a Com- 
mittee in considering a Bill is consumed by it upon the Preamble as being the 
basis of the legislation ?—Certainly ; probably nine-tenths of the whole time, or 
even more. | 

86. You have stated that upon unopposed Bills the Referees have a voting 
power ?—Yes. . 

87. The Preamble is, as it were, taken as proved in those cases ?—Yes; it 
is formally proved. 

88. Then any divisions must be upon the clauses ?— As a matter of fact, there 
are scarcely any divisions in an unopposed Private Bill Committee; but still, 
when a Referee is sitting there with the power of voting, he must be assumed 
to vote, even if they do not divide, because every question is put. 

89. Mr. AMills.]| You stated that you thought the Locus Standi Court had 
been an eminent success. Is it your opinion, upon public grounds, that it is 
desirable that questions of locus standi should continue to be decided, if not by 
the present, by some tribunal other than by the Select Committee on the Bill? 
—Yes, I think so, from the superiority of this tribunal, and from the great 
diminution of expense which has resulted from it. There are many Members 
of this Committee who will recollect that in former times, when there was no 
Locus Standi Court, all the parties who had petitioned against a Bill appeared 
by counsel, with their witnesses ready to be heard, and they were liable to be 
suddenly turned out by some casual objection to their locus standi. 1 think it 
has been generally admitted by those who are concerned in Private Bill legisla- 
tion, that the Locus Standi Court has greatly diminished the expense, and las 
also introduced certainty of decisions. 

gv. With reference to the proceedings which took place in 1868, I under= 
stood you to say that neither in Lord Hotham’s Resolution, nor in anything, in 
fact, that was reported with reference to the proceedings of the Standing 
Orders Committee in 1868, was there any reference at all to giving the power 
of voting to the Referees. Was I correct in inferring from your answer that 
the impression that the Referees were to have the power of voting was derived 
from a desultory and unofficial conversation which was supposed to have taken 
place in the Standing Orders Committee }—Yes, but it was stated by Lord 


- Hotham to have been an unanimous conclusion arrived at by the Standing 


Orders Committee. He made that statement in the Debate in the House. 

g1. Then any inference that was drawn at that time was-drawn from some- 
thing that Lord Hotham said, and not from anything that was actually recorded 
on the Proceedings of the House, or of any Committee, except his speech ?— 
That is quite true. I think also it will be found, as I said before, that in the 
subsequent discussion with regard to the propriety of the Committee consisting 
of three Members only, some observations were made which seem to imply that 
the Referee would have a vote; but that was only by inference; it was not 
distinctly said. 

92. T understood you to say that you thought that practically no evil result 
would have followed from the delegation of the powers of the House to non- 
Parliamentary Members, whether Referees or others, because the House reserved 
the ultimate appeal on Private Bill legislation in its own hands ?—Yes. © 

93- Do you think that that appeal practically amounts to anything in the 
case of Private Bill legislation, although, of course, theoretically it doesr—Yes, 
theoretically and legally. ai 


94, Was 
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94. Was.I correct in supposing that you thought that no evil consequences 
could result: from the delegation of the powers of the House to the Referees or 
others, while the House legally reserved its own ultimate power over the Bills? 
—Yes, clearly. 

g5. This is rather a question of policy; do you think that the practice of 
referring, either partially or wholly, matters with reference to Private Bill legis- 
lation to Referees or others not being Members of the House, has a tendency, 
supposing it were continued, to throw the whole business of Private Bill legis- 
lation into the hands of some extra-Parliamentary Committee !—The truth is, 
we are speaking of the past, because there is no such system at present in 
existerce; the House has reverted to the former practice of referring all Bills 
to Committees, only they have partially changed the constitution of such 
Committees: the question of referring Bills generally to another tribunal refers 
to another matter altogether. 

96. Mr. Staveley Hill.| Are you aware whether in the Session of 1868 any 
Referee ever voted in the case of any Opposed Bill?—No; I am not able 

to say. Ge 
ae You stated, iu answer to the Chairman just now, when it was that you 
had mentioned that a Referee had a voting power in a Committee upon a Bill; 
I think you said that it was in 1869 ?—In 1869 a Joint Committee of the Lords 
and Commons was appointed on the Despatch of Business in Parliament. The 
main object of that Committee appears to have been to facilitate the proceedings 
both on public and private matters, by the medium of Joint Committees ; I was 
examined before that Committee, and I made this statement : ‘‘ The Committee 
are aware that at present the House of Commons have a different practice from 
that of the House of Lords; they have Referees who sit on Committees with 
the Members, who are not themselves Members of the House, but who have a 
vote in the Committee ;” I may have been quite wrong in stating this, but I 
‘stated what I believed to be the practice at the time. 

98. Do you at allremember when you for the first time became acquainted 
with the fact, if fact it was, that they had a vote; I suppose it was in 1868 ?— 
I seem to have been aware of it on the 14th of Apri! 1869, but 1 cannot say 
when I first became aware of it. 

99. I ask the question, because I was at that time myself engaged in this 
Private Bill business, and | have spoken with other counsel who were also 
engaged in it, and we were certainly none of us aware of it at that time. Do 
you at all know whether it was generally known in 1868, even amongst the 
Chairmen of Committees that the Referees were in the habit of voting ?—No, I 
cannot pretend either to affirm or to deny that. Itis beyond my personal know- 
ledge. | 

-99*. Mr. Dillwyn.j I understood you to say that there could be no objection 
to the House empowering its own officers to report upon unopposed Bills, with 
ce to matters of fact :—Not upon unopposed Bills in particular, upon all 
Bills. ! 

10ov. Do you think that the power is confined to officers of the House alone? 
—Not at all; it is not.necessary that the person appointed should be an officer 
of the House; for instance, the House might dispense with a Committee alto- 
gether, and accept the report of some body like the Board of Trade, for example. 
It would be quite compeient for the House to do so. 

101. In your opinion, it would be competent for the House to empower any 
outsider to report upon a Bill ;—Certainly, it may alter its own proceedings as 
it thinks fit, but that is quite another matter from a person who is not a 
Member of the House, sitting on a Parliamentary Committee. 

102. Mr. Monk.| Did the Referees sit upon unopposed Bills for the first 
time in 1868 or in 1869 ?~- In 1869. 

103. Do you know whether one or two of the Referees refrained from voting 
on Committees when they were first appointed >—No ; I do not know that. 

104. Do you know whether any of them entertained any doubt as to the 
power of voting ?—No, I cannot say what questions may have arisen amongst 
themselves ; but I know that I was, at an early period, aware they enter- 
tained the opinion that they were’ entitled to vote, and that they exercised their 
right to vote. I was not. personally consulted in the matter; it:was not: in my 
department, and was not necessarily within my cognizance. 

105. They have all voted in Committee on Opposed Bills before now ?—Yes 
MOOT 4. B3 106, Sir. 
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106. Sir Edward Colebrooke-| You stated that up to 1863 the Committees of 
the House, and the House itself, had shown great strictness as to retaining 
their jurisdiction; you are aware that in the Committee of 1863 a proposition 
was made for the appointment of a tribunal consisting of persons who were - 
not Members of the House ?>—Yes. we 

107. If you refer to the Report of the Committee of 1865, on the Referees, 
you will see that they made a recommendation at the close of their Report— 
“That the Chairman of Ways and Means, the Speaker’s Counsel, and some 
additional Member of the House, should form a Court of Referees, to: which 
should be referred all cases of locus standi.” And they further recommended 
“That two Members of the House should preside over two courts, assisted by 
two Members each, not necessarily Members of the House, and that the sittings 
of these courts should be from eleven to five o'clock each day during the 
Session of Parliament; that the Chairman of Ways and Means, the Chairman 
of the Chairman’s Panel, and one other Member should, at the commeneement 
of each Session, select such Railway or other Bills as, in their-opinion, ought 
to go before the Referees, and that the latter should consider the whole of each: 
Bill referred to them, and not be confined, as at present, to engineering and 
estimates, and report their recommendation for adoption to the House.’ There- 
fore that was a Committee that was to do the whole duties that would be 
delegated to a Committee to inquire into the whole case?—It was a:Court of 
Referees, not a Committee. 

108. You do not perceive any distinction between the system which was 
recommended by that Committee and the present system of a mixed tribunal, 
with the exception that the paid Members would have been the majority instead 
of the minority ?—The great difference, in. my opinion, is that in that case it? 
would not have been a Committee. If that recommendatiom had been carried 
out it would have been a Court of Referees. One or two of the Members 
would have been Members of the House, but they would have sat, not as 
Members, but as Referees; consequently, it would have been a Court of 
Referees, and not a Committee. . 

109. It would have had the power of a Committee 7?—Yes. Nw : 

110. Is not the difference more in name than in substance ?—No, I think: 
not ; there would have been an essential difference; they would not have been 
constituted a Parliamentary Committee, but a Parliamentary Court. 

111. The same remark would apply to an observation made by Lord 
Redesdale before the same Committee, in which he: recommended a joint 
Committee of the House of Lords and the House of Commons; in that case 
the Committee would not have consisted exclusively of the Members of the 
House ?>—That is so. ; 

112. This question of having a mixed tribunal had been repeatedly considered 
before ?>—Yes, clearly. 

113. You gave evidence before the Committee in 1865 ?—Not. in 1865, I 
think ; in 1863. bat 


114. In answer to Question 2956, you gare strong evidence then as after- 
wards, that many of the evils were incurable, and that they could not be 
remedied without the constitution of some tribunal independent of the House, 
and on that occasion you said: ‘ Without the constitution of a separate 
tribunal, which | think should be a Parliamentary Court, reporting to Parlia- 
ment, the evils can only be partially corrected” -—Yes. | 


115. By that you meant a report of a Committee appointed by either House. 
or by both Houses, not necessarily constituted by Act. of Parliament ?—Yes, 
constituted by Act of Parliament. | 


116. Did you then contemplate that it would be constituted by Act of Par- 
liament :—Yes; I only entered very partially into that question in 1863; but 
in a previous year, 1858, I entered into the whole scheme of a Parliamentary 
Court, and then I contemplated that it should be constituted by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and be under the authority of both Houses.’ That was quite-distinct from 
any of these plans. 


117. When you speak of the anomaly that was introduced in, 1868, although 
you do not doubt the legality, of the acts. of the House, you think that if it had 
entered into the views of Parliament to constitute and improve the tribunal. by 
having persons. who were not Membersof the House, that should have been 

done 
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done by Act of Parliament !—Yes:; if they were to have had a vote in a Com- 
mittee of the House, I think so. 

118. But you'do not offer an opinion as to the importance of Committees 
having such aid as has been givenito them by the Referees ?7—1 have not been 
asked - any questions upon that point, except a general question by the 
Chairman. | 

119. The Committee would be glad to have your opinion upon it?—It 
appears to me that a Referee who attends throughout the whole Session, and 
devotes his mind to the subject, is likely to be useful in the same way as a 
Chairman who has had great experience of Private Bill legislation, and who sits 
every Session upon a large group of Railway Bills, and brings to bear the ex- 
perience of former Sessions. A Referee considers it his special duty to make 
himself acquainted with all the precedents, and to be well informed upon such 
questions as the price of gas, the illuminating power of gas, and so forth, which 
are very often perfectly new to members of the Committee. If he makes it his 
business to be familiar with the decisions of Committees in similar cases, also 
as to the hearing of counsel, the ‘right of reply, and all the more technical 
matters upon which, however able, a ‘Chairman ‘may not happen to have had 
experience, I apprehend that the presence of a Referee supplies the want ofa 
more experienced: Chairman. . 

120. And you think that the presence of a Referee would be very ‘desirable, 
even though he should not have a vote ?—Yes; I do not think the utility of the 
Referees is much affected by that question of voting; I believe myself that a 
Referee empowered to take part in all the proceedings of a Committee, and to 
examine witnesses, but without the power of voting, would be quite as effectual, 
as an aid to the Committee, as he is at:present ; and, I think, if he were divested 
of the right of voting, he would escape a: certain amount of jealousy to which his 
position now exposes him. 

121. You expressed a strong opinion as to the defects of the tribunal as it 
existed before this change ell think the tribunals are decidedly bettes now 
than they were. In the first place, there is not:nearly so much business to do ; 
not so much contentions business. In the next place, the experience of the 
Chairmen is very considerable, and they have been of great service to the public. 
It. should be remembered however that the House is a very fluctuating bedy. 
The last general election deprived the House of a number of its most experienced 
Chairmen. The House is necessarily subject to-such accidents, and it finds .a 
considerable difficulty in keeping up.a succession of competent and experienced 
Chairmen.. 

122. Isthere nota difficulty on the part of Members, other than the Chairmen, 
devoting the whole of their time and attention to the proceedings of a Com- 
mittee on a Private Bill °—Naturally. 

123: Under those. circumstances would you recommend that the tribunal 
should be transferred to another body *—At the present time that question is 
not before the :Committee, nor before the House, in any way. 

124. Sir Hrancis Goidsmid.| With regard to the question, what the House 
intended by the resolution which was adopted on the.motion of Lord Hotham 
in 1868, is there not some ground for thinking that as a Member of a Com- 
mittee would generally have a vote, the House would, if it had intended that 
these Referees should:not have votes, have said so ? that is my ‘construc- 
tion of the Orders, and it was the construction put upon them at the time. 

125. Mr. Pemberton:| With regard to a: question which has just been put to 
you, I think I understood you to say that there was no Standing Order of any 
sort which defined a Committee as consisting of certain Members and a 
Referee ?—Ne, I have not stated that. 

_ 126. Is there any Standing Order which defines a Committee as consisting 
of a certain number of Members and a Referee ?—Yes, certainly. My previous 
answer was directed to a question put to me by the Chairman, with reference 
to two particular Standing Orders, namely, the 112th and the 127th; but I 
will read another Order which may be taken in connection with the preceding 
Orders, and when so taken will throw considerable light upon the subject. It 
is Standing Order, No. 8, and it is in these terms : “‘ The Committee on every 
opposed Bill (not being a Railway, Canal, or Divorce Bill), or Group of Bills, 
and the Committee to which ‘any Bill shall be referred in relation to any Pro- 
visional Order or Provisional Certificate proposed to be confirmed thereby, shall 
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be composed of a Chairman and three Members and a Referee, or a Chairman 
and three Members not locally or otherwise interested in the Bill or Bills referred 
to them.” Thus it is quite clear that, according to the Standing Orders, the 
Referee js considered a Member of that Committee. The Committee is ‘‘ com- 
posed of? Members “and a Referee.” All those three Standing Orders con- 
strued together were understood to confer upon a Referee, although not a 
Member of the House, the right of voting on a Committee; and there are other 
Orders relating to Railway and Canal Bills, and unopposed Bills. 

127. Standing Order, No. 112, is not quite so distinct in its terms '—No, it 
is not; it merely defines the duties of the Committee of Selection. 

128. It says, “ Shall refer every opposed Private Bill which shall have been 
referred to them, or any group of such Bills, to a Chairman and three Members 
and a Referee, or a Chairman and three Members’ ?>—Yes. ver 

129. Do you suppose it means three Members of the Committee, or three 
Members of the House? —Three Members of the House, and it adds, “anda 
Referee.” pi oeG . 

130. It does not call it a Committee there ?—No, not specifically ; but that 
is a mere accident; the old Standing Order was merely altered by the addition 
of the words “and a Referee.” 

131. I think I understocd you to say that you drew some distinction between 
the position of the Referees acting cn Committees on Private Bills, and their 
position as Members of the Locus Standi Court ?—Yes. 

192. You consider that their position as Members of the Locus Standi Court 
has mere reference to inquiries into matters of fact and compliance with 
the Standing Orders, and so on ?-—Yes, compliance with the Ruies and Orders 
of the House. I think it is perfectly legitimate to delegate such inquiries to 
officers of the House. 1 consider the functions of the Referees, sitting upon 
the Locus Standi Court, are analogous to those of the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills. é 

133. You consider their presence a great advantage with reference to the 
decisions of questions which are constantly occurring on the same points in 
order to preserve a uniformity of decision >—Certainly, I consider. it of the . 
utmost consequence. 

134. The position of the Referees upon the Locus Standi Court, which, of 
course, acts permanently, is very different from their position on Committees 
which vary from time to time, being composed of different Members of the 
House taken, I may say, at random for a particular group of Bills ?—Quite so. 
And. another consideration is this: it is a Court with distinct functions; all 
their proceedings are recorded, and precedents are established which are bind- 
ing upon themselves, and are well known to suitors and the public. Before 
there was such a tribunal, these matters were decided by 20 or 30 different 
Committees in an accidental fashion, with scarcely any principle to guide 
them. 

135. Were they without any record of previous decisions ?—Yes, except such | 
as they gathered from the counsel, whose views upon those questions were not 
always to be relied upon. bits 

136. I gather that your opinion as of the action of the Locus Standi Court 
is in favour of making no change in it?—Certainly. 

137. Mr. Woodd.] Your opinion, as I understand it, upon the particular 
question that is referred to us as to the Referees’ right of voting, is that it arises 
from a construction or misconstruction of two Standing Orders ?—It arises 
from a construction of these three Orders which I have referred to, and some 
other Orders. ; 

138. Sir John St. Aubyn.] I think the Committee would like to have shortly, 
and at the same time quite distinctly and clearly, the conclusions you have 
arrived at upon the consideration of the whole case ; therefore I should like to 
ask you, frst of all, with reference to the Locus Standi Court, whether you are 
of opinion that it is of such advantage that it should be allowed to continue in 
the exercise of its present functions ?—Certainly, that is my opinion, and I may 
even go further and say that. I have never heard an objection to it. 

139. Next, with regard to the particular question which is referred to us upon 
this Committee, you are of opinion that the Referees should continue to sit as 
assessors on Committees on Private Bills, but without the right of voting ?— 
Yes, that is my opinion, if I may venture to offer it. at 


140. | Mr. 
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140. Mr. Muntz.| I think the Chairman asked you with regard to auy of the 
awards of costs being challenged; were not those awards authorised by Act of 
Parliament ?>— Certainly. 

141. Therefore if they had been challenged, the Act would have covered 
them ?—I do not think there could’be any question about it; I did not enter 
into that point, because it is a thing long since past, the constitution of the 
Referees having been changed since that time. 

342. With regard to the Resolution of the House appointing three Members 
of a Committee and a Chairman, that makes four, ] presume, and with the 
Referee it would make five ?—Yes, when a Referee is added there would be five. 

_ 143. The Chairman having a casting vote there might be a tie in that case, 
three on one side, and two on the other, and the Chairman’s second vote, making 
three votes on the other side ?— The Chairman votes twice only when there is 
a tie; we will suppose that the Committee, including the Referee, consists of 
five ; the Chairman first of all votes: with the other Members, and if, in the 
absence of a Member, the votes are even, he has a second or casting vote. 

- 144: Only when they were even ?—Only when they were even. 

145. In that case he would have no casting vote with a Committee of five? 
—He would have no casting vote unless they were even. 

146. You believe that the Referees attending as assessors, or whatever you 
call them, and giving their experience and summing up to the Committee, 
would be as valuable as if they voted :—Yes, i think so. 

147. Mr. Kavanagh.| With regard to the power of the House to give to 
gentlemen who are not Members of the House the power of voting on these 
different questions, I understood you to say that you thought the House had 
the power to delegate that authority, because it had the power of restraining 
its Members from exercising their right of voting; was I right in so under- 
standing your—No; I introduced the illustration of the restraint upon a 
Member in respect of his right of voting, merely to show the ample powers the 
House had exercised in regard to its own internal proceedings ; but I have not, 
in any sense, assumed that the House was strictly right in giving a vote to any 
one who was not a Member, upon a Parliamentary Committee ; I have not given 
expression to such an opinion in any part of my evidence. ; 

148. I thought you rather conveyed that?—No, the whole case must be 
borne in mind; | maintain that there was no illegal act done which could be 
questioned elsewhere ; but as to the propriety of giving a vote, upon a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, to a person who was not a Member of the House, | think 
I expressed my opinion, from a constitutional and Parliamentary point of view, 
very distinctly. 

149. Mr. Dodson.| 1 think the last Standing Order you referred to was No. 8 ? 
—Yes, No. 8 in the Standing Orders of this year. 

150. Will you please refer to No. 7, and read it ?—‘“* The Committee on 
every opposed Railway and Canal Bill, or group of Railway and Canal Bills, 
shall be composed of four Members and a Referee, or four Members not locally 
or otherwise interested in the Bill or Bills referred to them.” 

151: Therefore that Standing Order again repeats that the Committee is to 
he composed of Members and a Referee r—Yes, there is no doubt that these 
Standing Orders contemplated that a Referee should become a Member of |the 
Committee ; and whether he was to have the power of voting or not is, as I 
have already stated, a matter of construction, and not of distinct enactment or 
direction in the Standing Order. 

152. I think you told us that taking these Standing Orders 7, 8, 112 and 127, 
as one must do, together ; and readiug them also, as we must do, by the light 
of Lord Hotham’s speech, and the entiré debate which led to the establishment 
of the Standing Orders in these terms, the legitimate inference is that the House 
intended the Referee to vote as a Member of the Committee ?—Yes, I have 
always understood that to be the case; I never looked upon it as an usurpation 
on the part of the Referees. I regarded it as the legitimate construction of the 
Standing Orders, passed by the House itself. . 

153. Mr. Anderson.} When you gave the illustration about the House 
putting the restriction on its Members sometimes with regard to the right to 
vote in Committee, did you mean that that isthe same sort of thing as conferring 
a right,to vote upon an outside person ;—No, I have not so stated; I have already 
explained that I used the illustration for another purpose, merely to show 
0.74. C what 
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what considerable powers the House had been in the habit of exercising with 
reference to its Committees. The first time a question was put to me, with 
regard to the right of voting, I stated distinctly what was my opinion. ‘ 

154. That the House had not the constitutional power of conferring that 
right upon an outsider ;—That the House ought not to. exercise such a power. 

155. Do the Examiners decide or report ?—The Examiners both decide and 
report their decisions to the House in detail. aah ; 

156. It is: distinctly a decision, is it? — | hey distinctly decide the points 
brought before them ; and they report their decisions to the House in detail, 
upon every point. . i : 

157. Does the Locus Standi Committee decide or report ?—It does not report ; 
it comes to a decision, and its decisions are communicated to the parties, and 
are recorded in the minutes of the Court. The results of their determinations 
are also communicated to the Private Bill Office, and printed, day by day, with’ 
the Votes, for the use of the House, the parties, and the Committees on the 
Bills. 

158. You think that is a better arrangement, do you, than if the Locus 
Standi Committee had only power to report to a Private Bill Committee, as to 
who ought to have a right to be heard upon a Petition ?—1 do not think I should 
recommend a Report to the Committee ; if it were thought desirable that any 
distinct Report should be presented by the Locus Standi Court, it should be to 
the House itself. ; 

159: Do you think that that would be an improvement on the present prac- 
tice 2—Yes, in some respects; but I must say, from my point of view, the 
Votes and Proceedings are already encumbered with such a variety of matters 
at certain times of the Session, that if all these decisions of the Court of Re- 
ferees were added to them, it would swell the entries very mucl:. That is a: 
small matter, perhaps; but unless there were some necessity, or some special 
reason for it, I should rather deprecate it. 

160. Is not the right to petition a sort-of constitutional right that the House 
ought to decide upon for itself, instead of allowing other parties to decide upon 
itt--No doubt the right to petition is a constitutional right. 1 will mention’ 
how Petitions relating to Private Bills have been practically dealt with by the 
House. First, the Petitions against Private Bills are not presented to the 
House at all; they are deposited in the Private Bill Office, under the Standing 
Orders. In the next place, those Petitions stand referred: to the Committees 
on the Bills, subject to the determination of the Locus Standi Court, who are 
empowered by the Standing Orders to decide on questions of locus standi, 
that is to say, to determine whether, according to the Rules and Orders 
of the House, the Petitioners are entitled to be heard before the .Committee. 
According to the Standing Orders no Petitioners are entitled to be | 
heard unless.their Petitions are in conformity with the Rules and Orders of the 
House. . 

163. Are there not cases of great hardship under that system?—I am not 
aware of them ; no doubt before every tribunal, however constituted, there must 
be occasional cases of hardship; and I have no doubt that, in the majority of 
cases, Petitioners who fail to establish their right are’ not’ very well contented. 
That is the case with every tribunal. 

162. Has the House of Lords a Locus Standi tribunal ?—No. : 

163. How do they decide questions as to the right ‘of petition ?— According 
to the old usage the matter is determined by the Committee itself. 

164. Is not that a much more constitutional form than ours?—No, I think 
not; it is quite competent for the House to introduce this improved system ; 
and it must be remembered that the evils of the old system were acknowledged. 
Much more private wrong was suffered by the parties from that very loose 
system of determining questions of locus standi than has ever been’ complained 
of since the constitution of the present tribunal. The better the court, the less 
wrong will be done. hoya 
_ 165. I suppose those who are denied’a locus standi in this House may have’ 
it given to-them in the House of Lords ?—Yes, certainly. © 9 | 

166. Do you know whether that. often happens ?—I cannot ‘pretend ‘to say’ 
how often it happens; but the parties probably take good care’ so to alter 
their petitions, and to add signatures, as to obtain a locus standi in the other © 
House. It is not precisely the same question that arises in both Houses, 

but 
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but, of course, where two tribunals have to adjudicate upon ‘the same matter, 
they may often come:to different conclusions, and which is:right nobody can 
pretend to determine. > 

167. Mr. Pemberton.) It would depend upon the Standing Orders of each 
House ?—Yes; but the Standing Orders are very much alike; there is not 
much difference between them; great pains have been taken, of late years, to 
assimilate the Standing Orders of the two Houses. 

268. Mr. Anderson.| Was not the discontent with the decisions of Private 
Bill Committees which led to so many inquiries upon the system, owing to the 
imcrease of private business '— Yes:; and to the insufficient arrangements made 
for dealing with it. 

169. Since 1868 that business has been diminishing, has it not ?>—Yes.. 

_ 70. Therefore, there may be less dissatisfaction; that, may be one reason 
why there are fewer ‘Committees upon it now?—It may be one reason; 
certainly there is less contentious business now. 

171. The occasion which arose for the House to resort to the Referees to 
decide various matters is now at an end, is it not ;—No, I cannot by any means 
admit that; it seems tome that uniformity of decision is of immense importance; 
the strength of the House might possibly be sufficient now to deal with the 
present amount of private business, but not to ensure uniformity. 

172. Without giving votes to the Referees ?—Yes. 

173. And that sufficiently strong Committees might be obtained from tke 
House alone; then:you would put a Referee .on only as an adviser ?>—I would 
‘put on: a’ Referee as an assessor. 

174. Would you recommend that the Committee should be larger than at 
present, or smaller ?—No, precisely as it is. The only change that is advisable 
under the circumstances, as it seems to me, is to give an instruction to Com- 
mittees on Private Bills, that the Referees shall be entitled to take part in all 
the proceedings of the Committees, but without tae power of voting. That 
would set the whole matter right. 

175. Would that set the matter of the Chairman’s casting vote right ?—It 
would keep it just as itis. 

176. Has not that been very much objected to ?—That question would have to 
be determined ‘upon its own merits; you would then have to deal with a Com- 
mittee of four, and in the event of an equal division, there being two on one 
side and two on the other, the Chairman voting, you would give him a casting 
vote. ‘That isthe case now, when there is no Referee upon the Committee. 
Of course, in proportion as you diminish the size of the Committee you add to 
the power of the Chairman. 

177. Would it not be better to make a: Committee of unequal numbers, so that 
the Chairman should not have a casting vote?—Really the matter has been 
‘ discussed again and again in the House, and there are many considerations on 
either side. The general feeling, I believe, of late, has been to give as much 
weight to the Chairman as possible, because he is generally considered the most 
experienced Member of the Committee. When he is a Member of the General 
Committee on Railway and-Canal Bills, a certain amount of communication 
‘takes place between him and the other Chairmen, and they are very well versed 
in the business; whereas the gentlemen serving upon the Committee, who are 
not in the Chair, frequently have much less experience than the Chairman. 
That is the reason why, of late: years, favour has been shown to the Chairman, 
as against the rest of the Committee. 

178. Then you would not be ‘in favour of constituting the Committee so that 
the Chairman should not have a casting vote?—No; I should not venture to 
‘propose an increase in the number of the Committee, because I am only too 
familiar with all the difficulties that had to be dealt with before, especially the 
difficulty of gettinga sufficient number of Members to serve, which I own 
would be less now than it formerly was when the private business was much 
heavier ; still 1 think a Committee of four, with or without a Referee, would 
be the best number. You must remember that according to the present practice 
a Committee’ is-constituted of three: Members anda Chairman, when there is 
no Referee. The whole matter was fully considered in 1868, and that was the 
decision of the House. Of-course it is open to reconsideration ; but Ido not 
think it is:affected by discontinuing the vote of the Referee. Already, in the 
gveater number of Committees, there is no Referee at all. 
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179. Is the attendance compulsory ?—Yes. pe a 
180. Is that compulsion exercised ?— Yes, if a Member is absent he is imme- 


diately reported to the House, and unless he is ill or suffering from domestic 
affliction, he is ordered to attend the Committee on the next day. 

181. Would not reducing the number of Members be an equally good course? 
—That arrangement was fully discussed in 1868; and the House determined 


- by, I think, a majority of three, to maintain the number of four. It is there- 


fore a matter entirely for the House to determine ; | should scarcely venture to 
offer an opinion of my own upon it. . 

182. Mr. Whitbread.| Dol correctly understand you that the constitutional 
objection which you see is not to any power or influence which a Referee may 
have exercised during the progress of a Bill through Committee, but solely to 
his exercising the power of voting as a Member of the Committee, with Members 
of the House serving on the same Committee ?—Yes, that I consider to be a 
constitutional objection. 

183. That is the only one ?—That is the only one. 

184. You see no objection, in a constitutiona] point of view, to one Referee, 
or two or three Referees exercising exactly the same power as a Parliamentary 
Committee exercises upon a Private Bill, but you do see a constitutional objec- 
tion toa Referee being appointed to sit upon a Committee of the House ?--Yes, 
I think there is a clear distinction, according to the laws and constitution, 
between those cases. A Parliamentary Committee consists of Members of’ the 
House, by which it is constituted; I think that can scarcely be disputed. 

185. Mr. Dodson.| I think you adverted to instances of Bills being referred 
to a Joint Committee of both Houses ?—Yes. 

156. In that case the Bills of one House are referred to a tribunal which 
consists partly of Members of that House and partly of persons who are not 
only not Members of that House, but are Members of another House :—Yes, 
that is so; that was an important proceeding, but it was quite free from objec- 
tion, inasmuch as a Joint Committee is a well-recognised institution, from old 
times. . 

187. Chairman.] They were all Members of the same Parliament, by which 
the Bill, if it was turned into an Act, would become law ?—Yes. | 

188. Mr. Dodson.] You see no constitutional objection to that ?-—None at 
all. 

189. Sir Francis Goldsmid.] It appears from what you have just said, in 
reply to Mr. Whitbread, that the Referees have, when a Bill is referred to them 
entirely, a greater power than when they sit as Members of a Committee ; but 
that to the larger power you do not see the same constitutional objection as to 
the smaller -—Yes; I consider it is a constitutional anomaly to have a Parlia- 
mentary Committee constituted of any persons who are not Members of the 
House which nominates the Committee. 

190. Practically, they would have a greater power when the Bill is referred to 
them exclusively, although they would not then be sitting as Members of a 
Committee of the House ?—They would have a greater power in that case, ‘but 
it would not give rise to a constitutional objection. 

191. Chairman.] Taking into consideration the state of private business in 
the House at this moment, do you think it might be better that five Members 
should be appointed instead of four, if the Referee is not to be reckoned a 
Member ?—I have not heard any complaint myself of the present constitution 
of the Committees, nor have I given it any special consideration ; the question 
seemed to have been practically determined by the House in 1868, and has 
not been revived. a ! 

192. Mr. Mowbray.) Asa general rule there is no Referee added to Com- 
mittees on Railway and Canal Bills ?—No. 

193. Therefore the number four seems to work satisfactorily in that case ?-— 
I suppose so; I have heard no complaint. ’ 

194. Mr. Whitbread.| The number used tu be five ?—Yes, the number was 
five until 1868. ' 

195. Chairman.| With regard to the point referred to us, namely, ‘ the 
position of the Referees of the House on Private Bills, and particularly as to 
the legality and expediency of allowing the Referees the same power of voting 
on a Private Bill Committee as a Member of Parliament,” your evidence is very 
clear, therefore I think I cannot be mistaken upon it; I gather that your opinion 

would 
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would be, that except with regard to the Locus Standi Court, you would recom- 
mend that the position of the Referees should be that of Assessors to Com- 
mittees ?—Yes. 

196. That with regard to the Locus Standi Court, the Referees should act, 
constituted as a Court, just as at present ?>—Yes. 

197. And that with regard to any other Bills which may be referred to Select 
Committees, the Referees should sit as assessors upon them, and you see no 
reason why those Committees should not still be constituted of four Members ; 
that, I think, summarises what you have really recommended ?—Yes; and, as 
I said before, I think a simple instruction tu Committees on Private Bills, 
that the Referees shall be entitled to take part in all the proceedings of the 
Committee, but without the power of voting, would constitute the only change 
which appears to me to be desirable. 

108. Mr. Muntz.} You do not recommend that they should have the power 
of voting ?—No. | 


The Right Honourable the Lord Winmarleigh, attending by permission of the 
House of Lords, examined. 


199. Chairman.| I BELIEVE you were for a very long time a Member of this 
House, and took a great interest in the proceedings on private business '—Yes, 
I was a Member, with a short interval, from the year 1830 up to the year 
1874. 

200. And during that time were you not the Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection ?—I was a Member of the Standing Orders Committee for 40 years, 
with the exception of one year, namely, 1868, when Lord Hotham took my 
place; and I was Chairman of the Committee of Selection from its first insti- 
tution, with the same interval, to the time when J left the House of Commons. 

201. As a Member of the Standing Orders Committee, and also as a Member 
of the House, you are perfectly familiar, I have no doubt, with what took place 
with regard to the original appointment of the Referees on Private Bills? 
Yes, | believe I was the originator of the Referees Court. It seems that it was 
originated in the year 1864, and was consequent upon a report made by the 
Standing Orders Revision Committee, and subsequently adopted, not in the 
same state as it is now, by the House of Commons. 

202. Do you think that the proceedings in the conduct of private business 
were such at that time as to require the alteration which was then recommended 
to the House ?—I have very little doubt indeed of it; I may perhaps state to 
the Committee the reasons which induced me to make the suggestion of a Court 
of Referees. It was of almost daily occurrence that Members came to me with 
complaints that they were occupied on Private Bill Committees in the investiga- 
tion of subjects which they thought might be equally well inquired into by 

other parties. In the case of Railway Committees especially, there was a com- 
plaint that days, weeks, and I believe in one case months were occupied in the 
investigation of purely engineering details, earthworks cuttings, bridges and 
other things of rival railways, which the Members thought might have been 
inquired into by parties out of the House better than by themselves. In short, 
there was a very great state of irritation amongst Members at their being 
so constantly uccupied in investigations which they thought was perfectly unne- 
cessary. ‘There were other reasons which induced me to suggest that the inves- 
tigation of these details should be confided to a body outside the House of 
Commons. The House adopted the Court of Referees, and that investigation 
was carried on for some time by them. I have omitted to state that the 
Referees, according to my suggestion, had two duties to perform; there was a 
Court of Referees which had to inquire into these engineering details, and there 
was another branch of business, namely, an inquiry into the right of parties to 
appear in support of their petitions before Committees, which Members know 
by the name of locus standi, and the complaints on that head were, I think, 
even more serious than those upon the other, to which I have just alluded. 
Parliamentary Agents of great experience told me that they had very great 
- difficulty indeed in advising their clients ; that the fluctuations of the decisions of 
* Committees of the House of Commons were so numerous that it was a sort of 
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hap-hazard work whether they succeeded or not, in getting their clients properly 
before a Committee. They incurred great expense, and were exposed to great 
delay. It is a long time ago, and I cannot exactly charge my memory with the 
extreme cases that were brought before me, but I think Iam within the mark 
when I say that in one case where the right of aparty to be heard before a Com- 
mittee was disputed, that dispute itself upon that one question was carried on 
for three days, Great expense, therefore, was caused to the parties, and there 
was great uncertainty as to what the decision might be. In the former con- 
dition of the private business of the House of Commons, this: was one of the 
points to which there was great objection ; it was thought that if you got 
a permanent tribunal upon those engineering questions they would eventually, 
owing to the increasing experience of this court, be settled, not only mia 
much more expeditious, but in a much more economical way than by a Com- 
mittee of the House, and that the time of the Members would be saved. 
It was successful only partially; that was in saving the time of Members ; 
it materially saved the time of Members, because they had not to inquire 
into those details. Then came the question of expense, and it was found 
that the parties were not inclined to give up their right to carry on their 
contest before the Referees as they did before Committees of the House of 
Commons, and afterwards when the case came to a Committee of the House of 
Commons the members of the, bar in charge of the case.did not like to give up 
the right that they bad to question the proceedings before the Referees ; there- 
fore, it was found that first..of all the time was not so much shortened. as it 
might have been, and secondly, the double inquiry caused great expense. In 
consequence of this, in the year 1868, several steps in the procedure with 


regard to the Referees, which I heard adverted to by Sir Erskine May, were 


taken. There was a debate in the House of Commons, Lord Hotham being at 
that time in my place as Chairman of the Committee on Standing Orders. 
A Member of this Committee now present, a former Chairman of Ways and 
Means, one of the present Members for Chester, made a speech upon that 
occasion, which I think honourable Members will do well to refer to, because 
it puts the whole case better than I can put it, showing the defects in the system 
of carrying on the private business by Committees of the House of Commons as 
it even then existed after all that had ‘been done, andistating the object which 
he had, and in which I entirely coincide with him, and always have done, in 
the alterations which we have made in the tribunal. 

203-4. With respect to the particular alteration made in that year, the reso- 
lution which the House came to was. in. these terms, I think, that the Com- 
mittee of Selection “may refer any opposed private Bill, or any group..of 
such Bills, toa Committee consisting of four Members and a Referee ” ?—Yes, 
I was coming to that; but previously to that I should like to state what object 
I had, together with the honourable Member to whom I have referred in our 
proceedings in regard to the Private Bill Committees. I do not know whether 
it is within the reference to this Committee; if it is not, I shall be checked ; 
but there was so great a fluctuation always.in the decisions of the Committees, 
and this branch of the business, the private business, was, as it has always been, 
so very unpopular among Members, that an attempt was made to send ‘the 
tribunal entirely out of the House of Commons. I found that there was a very 
large party, which was increasing every day in consequence of the irritation 
which existed, getting up in the House of Commons that was inclined to send 
this private business out of doors entirely. Iwas opposed to it, and my 
honourable friend near you on the left was opposed to it for the same reasons. 
We saw the defects in the tribunal which then existed ; we saw the fluctuations 
in their decisions, but we believed, as he stated in his speech, that if you had 
sent the private business of the House of Commons out of doors to a distinct 
tribunal in years gone by, we never should have effected some of the greatest 
works which have been constructed.in this country. I think you could not 
expect a tribunal formed in the way that the other tribunals in the country 
are formed to have the same freedom of decision as..a Committee of the 
House of Commons have. I think that tribunal, as was stated by the honour- 
able Member, would have felt itself very much bound down by rules and pre- 
cedents, and we never should have had:some, of our greatest works carried out 
if that tribunal had existed,entirely outside the House of Commons. But. my 
object, and the honourable Member will.correct me if I am wrong in stating his 

object 
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object also, as far as I collect it from his speech, was to get into the House of 
Commons a combination of the steadiness of decisions of tribunals out of the 
House, togetiier' with the freedom of decision of Committees of the House of 
Commons. I believe that that was the object of the House of Commons in 
1868, in allowing a Referee to be put upon a Committee if the Committee of 
Selection thought fit to do so. My belief is, as far as I have been able to 
judge, that it has been successful; I have never seen a much greater 
suecess than the Locus Standi Court has been. The Parliamentary agents 
know now almost with a certaity how to deal with petitions ; any Parliamentary 
agent of experience can tell his client “ You have a locus standi, or you have 
not.” He is guided by the almost uniform decisions of the tribunal before which 
the petitions goesat present. I should lament it extremely if this Committee, or 
any other were to recommend that the Referees in that case should be interfered 
with in any particular whatever. 1 am sure that that Court has been of very 
great service. ’ 

205. Then you agree with Sir Erskine May as to that ?—I entirely agree with 
Sir Erskine May upon that point. 

-206. With regard to one of the questions submitted to us here in 1868, when 
this Resolution of the House was come to, and when.an Order was made con- 
sequent upon that Resolution upon which the question has mainly arisen as to 
the right of putting a Referee upon a Committee to which a Private Bill is re- 
ferred, can you give the Committee any information as to what was the view 
then taken on the subject }—I have not the slightest doubt as to what was the 
view of the House of Commons. I have no doubt at all that the House of 
Commons placed a Referee upon its Committee as a Member of that Committee. 
There was nothing said about his voting, nor was there one word said in the 
debate by my honourable friend near you, who took so active a part in the 
debate as to the power of voting. Neither he nor any one else made any allu- 
sion whatever to the power of voting, or even to the power of examining 
witnesses by the Referees; but | think that the House decidedly understood 
that the Referee was to be a member of the Committee ; whether that was a 
mistake constitutionally or not, as ‘Sir Erskine May has put it, is another ques- 
tion, but of the understanding of the House I have not the slightest doubt. 

207. It was the particular question of voting that I referred to >— 1 think the 
feeling of the House of Commons was that the Referee was there as a member 
of the Committee to take part in the proceedings of the Committee. 

208. Sir John Si. Aubyn:) Including the voting ?—~TIncluding the voting. It 
may be argued both ways. It may be argued that because it was not mentioned 
in the debate, the House of Commons intended the Referee neither to have the 
power of putting questions to witnesses, nor to have the power of voting; on 
the other hand, it may be argued the other way. | think Sir Erskine May put 
it admirably, and showed the reasons as clearly as they could be put, much 
more clearly than I can put them, for believing that the intention was that 
the Referee should be a member of the Committee absolutely. ; 

209. Chairman.| Supposing the system was continued as it is, have you any 
Opinion upon the point, whether it would be better that the Referee should be 
an assessor, or that the House should consider the question of whether they 
should give the power of voting to him?— First, let me say, as to the legality of 
the thing, I have not the slightest doubt. The House of Commons has the 
power to take the report. of any body that it chooses to constitute as to the 
merits of a Bill; it may appoint a body outside its House ora body inside its 
House, or partially one and: partially the other. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that it has the power to do that. Whether it is a right thing to do con- 
stitutionally is another question ; but Sir Erskine May has stated a thing which 
I was not in the least. degree aware of, and it) is one which would materially 
operate upon my mind. The great object of the Committee of Selection, as 
long as | had the management'of the business, was to make the private busi- 
ness:as agreeable as we could; and as little burdensome to Members of 
the House of Commons. I. will not go through all the regulations we 
adopted for that purpose, but it was our constant aim to relieve Members 
as much) as we could from the inconvenience to which they are subjected 
in consequence of their:attendance on:Private Bill Committees. Since I came 
into this: room I have heard a thing that I was not in the least aware of; I am 
quite. sure it would have: had; great) weight with me if I had known it. 
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whilst I was a Member of the Committee of Selection. ) Sir Erskine May said 
that this system of appointing a Referee on a Committee has caused great 
jealousy on the part, as I understood him, of Members of this Hotse. Now, I 
do not think there is any benefit to be derived from adhering very strictly to a 
rule if it is to set the other Members of the Committee against the Referee. 
The Referee is there to give the Committee the benefit of his greater expe- 
rience than they generally have, to give them the knowledge of the prece-" 
dents in each case; to examine the witnesses, I should say, in order to have 
the power of bringing out from them anything which may have been defective 
in the case as presented to the Committee. But in spite of all that, if the 


_ Chairman of the Committee and other Members are to entertain a jealousy of 


him, I think it will very seriously damage his usefulness ; if that jealousy were 
carried to any great extent, I think it might cause a schism in the tribunal which 
would be most undesirable. I was not aware of it until to-day. J am bound 
to say that I have only watched one Referee when actually sitting. For a time 
after this system began I used to go into the Committee-rooms, and over and 
over again I saw the usefulness of that Referee, who corrected counsel, ques- 
tioned witnesses, brought forward precedents, and in other ways aided the 
Committee. There can be no doubt on this point; but the ‘constitutional 
character of it is another question. 

210. What is your opinion as to the expediency, having regard to all the 
functions which the Referees have to discharge, of their position whether as 
assessors or as Members of the Committee, with all the powers of Members of 
the Committee, including the voting power ?—Looking at it from the point of 
view of expediency, I can only say that if I were a Member of the Committee 
I should have no jealousy, and should only be thankful.to have a Member 
serving on the Committee and voting with me, who would bring his experience 
to bear to shorten our proceedings, and to enable us to get through the busi- 
ness a little quicker than we should if left to ourselves. 

211. Would you not consider that that might be as efficiently done by him 
acting as assessor there -—I am not quite certain of that. : 

212. I think the terms of our Reference mention “the position of the 
Referees” (that is the reason I put the question whether as assessor or as a 
Member of the Committee), “‘ and particularly as to the legality and expediency 
of allowing” him the same power of voting as an ordinary Member of a Com- 
mittee. 1 understand you to say that you are entirely of opinion that there 
are very strong reasons rendering it expedient to continue the Referee, acting 
at all events upon the Committee, whether as assessor or as a Member of the 
Committee ?—Certainly, | have no doubt about that. Iam sure the honourable 
Member for Bedford, who has acted with me for a great many years on the 
Committee of Selection, would bear me out in this; there are times in the 
Session when it is almost impossible to get Members to serve on Private Bill 
Committees. This happened in 1868, if my memory serves me rightly ; in the 
previous Session there had been about 600 Private Bills, and at the time 
when we wanted the services of Members on Private Bill Committees, there 
were Committees sitting in every room of the House of Commons, and a good 
number of rooms out of the House, in Palace Yard, and it was very difficult 
indeed to get Members who were not upon those Committees to come and serve 
on Private Bill Committees, and devote their time to the long inquiries upon 
those Private Bills. For this reason I should answer your question by saying 
that it is very desirable. I may mention to the Committee another difficulty 
which increased upon us every year; it arose from the practice which has 
sprung‘up in the House of Commons with regard to the number of Members 
appointed upon Public Committees. That has diminished the power of the 
Committee of Selection very much indeed. The Committee on public subjects 
used to consist of 15 Members. Now they almost always consist of 21, or 
of some large number. Although public Committees do not sit every day, the 
Committee of Selection are prevented from taking advantage of any Member ° 
serving on them, because he may be called away to attend those Public Com- 
mittees, or else he may be prevented from attending those Public Committees | 
at a great inconvenience to the public service in order to attend a Private Bill 
Committee; that is a great difficulty. Then as, of course, this Committee is 
aware, the official Members cannot be put upon a Private Bill Committee ; 
the leading members of the Bar cannot be put upon a Private Bill Com- 

mittee ; 
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mittee ; it would involve an enormous sacrifice to them. Jt is all very well for 
private Members, but a member of the Bar would have to make a sacrifice 
which it would be very difficult to call upon him to do if he had to come and sit 
during the term sittings and the assizes, upon which members of the Bar depend. 
Altogether it becomes a very difficult matter at certain times to find Members 
to serve upon the Private Bill Committees. I once had a table drawn 
out, and | think it is carried on still, for the Committee of Selec- 


tion, in which we recorded the services of every Member, whether. 


on Private Bill Committees, or on Public Committees, or on Commissions, 
or in any other way that he may have been serving. A complaint 
was made at the end of one Session that we had only made use of 100 and 
odd Members to serve upon Private Bill Committees; I turned to that record, 
and | was quite surprised to find, notwithstanding that was the case, how very 
evenly the business had been divided amongst the Members of the House of 
Commons, so that not a very great many, comparatively, had escaped service in 
either one way or the other, although it was perfectly true that we had only 
been able to make use of a very small number of the Members for Private Bill 
Committees. There is sometimes great difficulty in constituting the tribunal, 
and I think it should be the object of Parliament to get over that difficulty in 
some way or other, whether by means of Referees or otherwise. 

213. Mr. Azils.j I understand you to say that you think that in 1868 the 
House of Commons generally understood that the Referees were in their post 
as full Members of the Committees ?—Yes, that a Referee was put upon a Com- 
mittee as a Member of the Committee; the Standing Order says that ‘“ the 
Committee shall be composed of” so and so, mentioning the Referee. 

214. Was I right in supposing that you thought the House of Commons at 
that time imagined that the Referees would have the power of voting :—I 
think so. 

215. Asa matter of fact, 1 think it was stated by Sir Erskine May, and I 
believe it is admitted generally, that in 1868 there was nothing either in the 
Standing Orders, or in anything that was decreed by Parliament at that time, 
which gave the Referees the power of voting at all; the matter was not actually 
mentioned ; that being so, whence do you think that the impression arose in 
the House of Commons that the Referees would have the power of voting ?— 
I think that when it constituted the court originally the House was, of course, 
aware that the decisions were come to in that court itself by the votes of the 
majority of those Referees. It was evident that there they had the power of 
voting. In the other court, dealing with questions of locus standi, they had. 
equally the power of voting, and I think it was natural for the House to sup- 
pose when it was proposed that there should be a Referee appointed as a 
Member of a Private Bill Committee, that he would have the same right of 
voting that he had had when he formed part of one or the other of those two 
courts; I think that was a natural impression at all events. 

21. Do you think that that impression may in part have arisen from an 
indifference and ignorance as to the general question of private business, and 
the rules in regard to Private Bill legislation existing in the House of Com- 
.mons. You have said that there was great difficulty in getting Members to 
serve upon Private Bill Committees, and I presume there was considerable in- 
difference generally in the House of Commons with regard to Private Bill 
legislation; do you not think that that impression may have arisen from 
Members not taking the trouble to make inquiry upon the subject ?—I really 
could not undertake to say that; I may say, however, upon that question, that 
some of the first Members of the House of Commons took part in that division, 
some of the men who had taken a leading part in the private business of the 
House of Commons. I am told the numbers were 159 to 162; therefore, there 
were above 300 Members who took part in that division. 

217. To make it quite clear what the drift of my question was, let me say 
that 1 did not mean to insinuate that the Members who took part in the decision 
were ignorant upon the subject. I asked, from your very long experience of 
the working of Private Bill legislation, and your knowledge of the difficulty of 
_ getting Members to serve upon Private Bill Committees, whether, if there was a 
mistaken impression with regard to the voting of the Referees, it may have 
arisen from people not taking the trouble to know what the state of things was 
with regard to Private’ Bill legislation?—I could not undertake to give an 
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opinion upon that. I may state that I think the general im pression in the 
House was that the Referee was placed upon the Committee with the same 
power which he had had in the court which was just abolished by the motion 
rable friend. 
2 put I understood you to say that, although you thought that it might 
be desirable that the Referees should have a power of voting, and be in that 
sense full Members of the Committee, you had heard it said by some one, by 
Sir Erskine May, I think, that that idea had rather created a jealousy in the 
minds of some Members of Parliament, the Chairman, and other Members of 


the Committees; did-you mean by that a jealousy of interference with their . 


functions, or a jealousy with what they considered constitutional principles ?—: 
I have only heard it through Sir Erskine May; you heard what he said; I pre- 
sume from what he stated that his meaning was this, that it did create an 
uncomfortable feeling in the Committee, a certain jealousy between the 
Members of the Committee and the Referee ; [ never heard it until I heard it 
from Sir Erskine May just now. ees : 

219. Am I right in understanding that, apart from that apprehension, or any 
evils which may result of that kind, your judgment would be that it would be 
desirable that the Referees should have the power of voting on Committees >— 
Individually, I should say so; I think it is very desirable that the Referee 
should bring his experience to bear fully in a comparatively inexperienced 
court, but there is that question which Sir Erskine May has put. very properly 
as a constitutional point as to whether it is a constitutional thing to do, or not; 
i can only say that I should think it a very great advantage indeed that the 
Referee should have not merely the power of examining witnesses, but the 
power of voting too; that is, apart from the constitutional question. 

220. Do you think, having regard to the general constitution of the Com- 
mittee on Railway and Canal Bills, the Chairman’s Panel, that the functions 
and powers of the Private Bill Committees are such, as now constituted, as to 
make it desirable that they should have the benefit of the Referees both in 
voting and as assessors ?—There are times in the Session, when it is of such 
difficulty to get a tribunal of Members who have really had experience in the 
very important matters which are coming before them, that it is very desirable 
indeed, as everybody knows who has served on the Committee of Selection, 
that there should be some means or other vf giving stability to the tribunal ; 
if you could do it by Chairmen who could sit permanently, it might be done in 
that way; but you cannot do that; I could bring before this Committee the 
correspondence | have had at the beginning of every Session, in which my time 
was entirely taken up in prevailing on Members to become permanent Chairmen ; 
some devoted themselves to it; I may mention, for example, that the present 
Lord Derby, in one Session, sat for 63 days at my particular request; and 
another Member sat for 50 odd days; that was as a personal favour to myself; 
out the refusals I had were very numerous; Members declined altogether, 
because it was so disagreeable to them, to sit permanently as Chairmen. After- 
wards, as tue business became rather less, we did manage to get more permanent 
Chairmen ; but still during the whole time | was on the Committee of Selection 


there did occur times when we were very hard up to make a good Committee. 


The honourable Member who has put this question, having sat for 60 days in 
one Session, is himself an instance of what some Chairmen have done. 

221. Supposing it was laid dewn as an established rule that the Referees 
should have the power of voting, do you not think there would be some danger 
lest we should ultimately drift into an extra Parliamentary Tribunal ?—For the 
reasons I have stated, I should be very sorry that should be the case; I think 


it would be a very serious thing to send the private business of the House of 


Commons to an exterior tribunal, on the grounds I have already mentioned. 


222, Mr. Staveley Hill.) Did you ever, from your position as Chairman of 
the Committee of Selection during 1868, know any instance of a Referee voting 
on a Bill >—t was a Member of the Government during 1868, and I had no 
opportunities of judging. Lord Hotham took my place for that year. 

223. You do not remember when the first instance was brought before you 
of a Referee voting upon a Bill?—No; I do not think any complaint was éver 
made to me. . | 

224. You do not remember that it was ever brought to your knowledge in 


any 
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any way ?—I do not remember it; it did not occur to me to observe it if 
it was. 

225. Would vou draw any distinction between the position of a Referee 
sitting on the Committee of locus standi, and that of a Referee sitting on a 
Committee on a Bill?—No; the Court on locus standi is a Committee of the 
House to all intents and purposes ; it is a Committee to decide upon the rights 
of parties to appear upon their petitions to the House. 

226. The duties of the Committee on /ocus standi are rather to discover 
whether the parties petitioning against a Bill are, so to speak, en régle ; they are 
then cousidering the rights of parties to petition ?—The Committee on locus 
standi is one on which the House has devolved its most important powers with 
regard to the right of a subject to be heard upon his petition; it is one 
of the important rights of the subject to be heard before Committees of 
the House ; the House used to decide that question itself, but it has now 
devolved it upon a particular Committee, and upon that Committee it has 
placed a Referee, and that Committee, with a Referee upon it, is one of the most 
suecessful things of its kind that I have seen since [ have had to do with 
Private Bills. 

227. You rather differ upon that point, do you not, from Sir Erskine May ? 
—On the contrary, I agree with him entirely. 

22%. He says that a petition relating to a Private Bill which stands referred 
to a Private Bill Committee, is not on the same footing as a petition to the 
House of Commons ?—I did not understand him to say that ; I thought he used 
the words that it was one of its own powers delegated by the House to that 
Committee ; I dare say you are aware that upon that Committee there are 
Members of the House as well as a Referee or Referees ?—Yes. 


229. Mr. Pemberton.| The Chairman must be a Member of the House ?-— 
Yes. 

230. Sir John St. Aubyn.] It is not a Committee at all: it is a Court ?— 
Yes. 


231. Mr. Staveley Hill.1 What is the difference between the position of a 
Referee upon the Locus Standi Committee, and the position of a Referee upon 
an ordinary Committee on a Bill?—There may be that distinction which you 
have just put, but to all intents and purposes the Referees: on locus standi 
perform the same duty with regard tu the rights of subjects and the rights of 
parties that a Referee does when sitting upon a Committee of the House. 

232. I think Sir Erskine May rather seemed to hint that he considered the 
Locus Standi Committee was more near to, the position of the Examiners of 
Private Bills than to the Committee upon the Bill itself?—I understood that I 
think so myself; but at the same time it does not alter what I have said. 


233. Mr. Dillwyn.| With reference to the debate to which you have aliuded 
when the House empowered the Referees to act upon Committees in 1868, is it 
your Lordship’s opinion that, supposing the House had been distinctly informed 
that it was proposed thereby to delegate these voting powers to Referees, do you 
not think it would have made some difference to the debate, and to the result of 
the division ? —The division was a very close one; it was only carried by three 
or four, or some small number like that. It might have made a difference ; I 
cannot say. 

234. That was not stated ?—No, in the debate it was not stated. 

235. The attention of the House was not in any way called to it?’—No, nor to 
the power cf examining witnesses. 


236. Mr. Monk.) May I take it that you entertain no doubt that the Referees 
obtained the right to vote in 1868, and voted accordingly :—I think it was natural 
that they should do so. My opinion is not worth more than other people's ; 
but they, having been appointed by the House of Commons on the Committees, 
I daresay it never entered their minds todiscuss the question whether they had 
the power of voting or not. 

“37. When there are four members upon a Committee without tle Referee, the 
Chairman has a casting vote ?— Yes. 

_ 238. Does not the practice as to voting differ altogether in the House of Lords 
from the House of Commons; when the numbers are equal, has the Chairman a 
casting vote in the House of Lords —No. 

239. Is not the question resolved in the negative r— Yes, it is resolved in the 
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negative if there is an equality; but, then, in the House es aS oy very 
seldom is an equality, because there are five Members on the Hi jis ap 

240. Butif one of those Members happened to be absent, and mee was, cae 
quently, an equality, the Chairman would have no casting vote :— No, 1t wou 

iust as vou State. , 
a ee Gheehrd does not the practice in the House of Lords differ from that in 
the House of Commons ?—Yes. é ‘ 

242. Do you approve of the present practice of having five Members appointed 
on a Committee in the House of Lords ?—No ; I have stated more than once in 
the House of Commons that I prefer the four Members, and for this reason, that 
in that case you get the most experienced men that you can lay your hands upon ; 
then, if it comes to a casting vote, 1 think it is of essential importance that the 
most experienced Member of the Committee shall have a casting vote wnen the 
Committee is so evenly divided. 

243. Now that the private business is less than it was in 1868, you do not 
approve of the saggestion to recur to the old number of five >—No, I prefer the 
number of four, for the reason that you get more permanence in your decisions, 
from the influence which a Chairman of experience has. I would adhere to 
four if 1 had a voice in the matter. 

244. Sir Edward Colebrooke.| Has the objection to the sitting and voting of 
the Referees on Committees ever been put to you before as a constitutional one ? 
—I never heard it until [ heard it just now from Sir Erskine May. 

245. I did not gather whether you concurred in Sir Erskine May’s opinion ; 
but supposing that objection is entertained by the House, do you not think it 
would be removed by calling them a Court instead of a Committee ?—I have no 
doubt the objection might be got over constitutionally in-some manner of that 
kind. ) 

246. It would be completely removed, would it not, if the House of Commons 
called them a Court instead of a Committee ?---Perhaps it might; but I hope 
nothing I have said will be taken as throwing doubt upon Sir Erskine May’s 
observations upon that point. 

247. Jf the House of Commons thought it undesirable that the Referee should 
have a voting power on Committees, do you think it would be desirable that 
they should still sit without voting ?—Yes; I think it would be certainly 
desirable if the Referees would consent to do so. 

248. ‘Their presence there would still be desirable -—Yes, I think so. 

249. Would they not have the same weight and authority upon the Com- 
mittee, if they had not the power of voting ?—No, not the same weight and 
authority, I think. 

250. Still they would have such weight as to make it desirable that they 
should continue to sit with the Members !‘—Yes, I think so. 

251. Mr. Talbot.| Why is the position of the Chairman more influential in a 
Committee of four than in a Committee of five?—I do not say that the Chair- 
man is more influential in a Committee of four than in a Committee of five, 
but I think there are many reasons why the Committee should consist of four 
and not of five; and then if you have it of four, I think it is a very great 
advantage that the Chairman should have a double or casting vote, as being 
by far the most experienced person upon the Tribunal. 

252. I understand you to mean that the Committee should be composed of 
not more than four Members on account of the demand it makes upon the time 
of Members of the House if there are five ?—There are many reasons that I 
should have to go into at some length, if I answered the question as fully as I 
should wish, but I may say briefly, that for many reasons, I have always been 
of opinion that the number should be four instead of five, and amongst the rest 
in consequence of the great difficulty I have always been in with regard to 
forining Committees. 

253. You say that you think that if the number is four, that is, three Members 
and the Chairman, it is desirable that the Chairman should have a casting 
vote ?—if you had a Referee there would be another Member of experience in 


the person of the Referee in addition to the Chairman, and the casting vote of © 


the Chairman would not be required; you would not come to that dilemma, 
and the question of the casting vote would not arise. 


254. Mr. Pemberton.| Do you not think that the duties the Referees would 
perform as assessors would be as useful as if they were actual Members of the 


Committee >— 
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Committee ?—I am not quite sure of that. If the House should decide to keep 
them as assessors, and not to let them have a vote, I still hope that they might 
be retained there. — 

255. In many other Tribunals there are the same sort of individuals acting 
as assessors. For instance, in the Privy Council they have Indian Judges ap- 
pointed as assessors ?—Yes, the Indian Judges have a good deal of experience 
on their special subject. 

250. On all the points which involve the special knowledge possessed by the 
assessors, they have as much weight as if they were judges themselves, have 
they not ?—Yes. 

257. 1 presume these Referees were appointed in consequence of their sup- 
posed special knowledge of the ordinary questions which come before Com- 
mittees -—Yes ; it is a very debatable point. I can only say for myself 
individually, as a Chairman of a Private Bill Committee, I should be very glad 
to have an assessor upon that Committee with me, having full power of taking 
part with the Committee in all respects, because | am quite sure that our 
decisions would be more valuable and more uniform with former decisions if 
that were the case. 

258. With reference to a question put to you by the Chairman, who asked 
you your feeling as to the legality of their voting, I was not quite sure whether 
you were confident as to the power of the House to delegate the power of voting, 
or whether you were simply of opinion that it had generally the power to refer 
any question to any particular court ?—I have no doubt that the House of 
Commons has the power to depute any part of its functions to anybody it 
pleases, that body having to report to them, and the House having to decide 
the question afterwards. ‘The House of Commons does not give up its power of 
deciding the question ; it devolves the inquiry into the merits of the question 
upon whatever body it likes, but it always retains the power of dealing with the 
Bill. The inquiry does not affect the Bill when it ultimately goes through 
Parliament. Whether it has gone to a Committee or to a Court ef Referees, it 
has to go through the House in any case. There was one point put by the 
Chairman which had not occurred to me before, that was as to the power of 
awarding costs; but that is a legal point that I will not go into, for I do not 
feel myself capable of doing so. 

259. The Committee to whom these questions are supposed to be referred, is 
of course a Committee of the House ?—It is a Committee of the House, and I 
always looked upon the Committee as including a Referee. 

260. You would not contend that the House of Commons have the power 
to authorise a person, not a Member, to vote generally, would you -—Not in 
its own proceedings, but it has the power of devolving an inquiry upon others ; 
the system of Provisional Orders is entirely founded upon that; the whole 
power of Parliament is put outside the House in that case; the House only 
exercises its power of deciding finally upon what has been done outside. 

261. Sir Francis Goldsmid.| That is statutory ?—Yes, it is statutory; but 
besides that there are other cases in which the same kind of thing has been 
done where it is not statutory. There is that case, which was so well put by 
Sir Erskine May, of the Examiner of Private Bills. With regard to the costs 
also, there is an officer appointed by the House, who is not a Member of the 
House, to decide what the costs shall be. The House of Commons have 
appointed an officer not being a Member, and that officer declares what costs 
shall be imposed upon Her Majesty’s subjects by the proceedings before the 
House, without reference to the House at ali. 

262. Mr. Pemberton.| He isa taxing master ; just like a taxing master of 
any other court ?—-Yes. 

263. Sir John St. dubyn.| I think in your view, as well as in that of Sir Erskine 
May, the advantage of having Referees upon these Committees at all is derived 
from their great knowledge and experience ?— Yes. 

264. But if they were deprived of their power of voting their knowledge and 
experience would still remain the same ?— Yes. 

265. They would still have the same power of imparting their knowledge and 
experience to the other Members of the Committee ?—No doubt; but they 
‘would not have the same power of exercising their judgment. 

260. You mean the same power of giving effect to their judgment ?— Yes. 
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267. They could impart their opinions and judgment to the Committee just 
as they do now when they have the power of voting ’—Yes. 1 am inclined to 
think it is desirable that they should have the power of giving effect to their 
judgment by a vote. 

268. Supposing that the House should take away the power of voting from 
them, you would probably still agree with Sir Erskine May, that their presence 
upon the Committee as assessors would be of advantage /—Certainly. 


269. Mr. Muntz.| If I understand the whole of your evidence correctly, the 
result of it is, that the Locus Standi Court of Referees should be continued as 
it is without change ?—I would not have anything altered there. 

270, And with regard to the other Committees, you would continue, in any 
case, the sitting of the Referees, leaving the question of their voting open 
to the House to decide -—Yes. 


271. Mr. Kavanagh.] 1 understood you to say that if the question of jealousy 
arose you would not leave to the Referees the power of voting !—I think that 
does alter the question very much; if there has been any bad feeling exerted 
in Committees by the power of voting exercised by the Referees, 1 think the 
benefit derived from it is very much shaken indeed ; at the same time | repeat 
that I have never heard of it; having been Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection for a great many years, it has not come before me; it was only in 
the last two or three years of the time that I was Chairman of the Committee 
of Selection that the Referees were sitting on the Committee; but I must say 
I never heard of that jealousy. \ 


272. Mr. Dodson.] J believe, in 1869, you went back to be Chairman of the 
Committee of Selection and of the Committee of Standing Orders -—Yes. 

273. And you continued so until 1874 :—Yes. 7 

274. During that time, when you were, as Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection, appointing the Committees, did you fully understand that the 
Referees whom you appointed on Committees would vote?—To teil you the 
truth, the thing never occurred to me until J saw it questioned in the House, — 
i never thought of it after the time of the debate, but my impression was that 
they took all the powers that were given to other Members of the Committee. 
It was the debate in the House of Commons raised by the honourable Member 
for Glasgow that called my attention to the fact ; it had never occurred to my 
mind to consider it before. pes 

275. You have been asked some questions as to the House of Commons 
referring inquiries to, or obtaining reports from, persons external to the House; 
you have no doubt, of course, as to their power to do it in any case ;—Not the 
slightest ; there can be no doubt about that. 

276. The House of Lords, I believe, pursue that course regularly in the case 
of Estate Bills Yes, andin many other cases the House of Lords do it. 

277. Mention was made just now of the division in the House of Commons 
being decided by a majority of three only ; 1 do not know whether you remember 
the point on which the division turned ;—Yes, you cailed my attention to it ; 
I recollect it perfectly now. 

278. It was not the question of the Court cf Referees versus the Committee, 
as proposed by Lord Hotham, was it ?—No. 

a The question of the Court of Referees had been withdrawn, had it not? 
— Yes. 

280. And the division was upon whether a Committee, composed partly of a 
Referee and partly of Members of the House, should consist of three Members 
of the House or four Members of the House, and one Referee ?—Yes, it was so; 
1 am glad that you corrected me upon that point. 

281. And therefore there was no distinction to be drawn between the two 
parties in the division as to the question of the Referee being a full Member of 
the Committee ?—That is quite so. Every Member who took part in that divi- 
sion must be supposed to have formed his own opinion upon the whole case, and 
in that number of Members were some of the most experienced Members of the 
House of Commons. 


282. Mr. Anderson.| 1s not a Bill passing through a Committee of the House 
clause by clause, exactly analagous to a Bill passing through the House in Com- 
mittee clause by clause :—It may be so; under the old rules it was so; but the 
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House of Commons, as has just been pointed out by your neighbour on your 
left, has the perfect power to. refer any investigation of a Bill to whatever 
tribunal it likes, reserving to itself the power of ultimate decision. 

283. Then you think that the voting on a Bill clause by clause in a 
Committee of the House is not analogous to the same proceeding in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House ?>—-No; because the House of Commons has not the 
power to admit anybody but a Member of the House in the latter case. 

284. Does it not follow that it has not the power to admit any but a 
Member of the House to one of its own Committees to discuss a Bill clause by 
clause ?>—I consider that nothing could be more decided than the power of the 
House to refer a Bill to two Members of the House and two persons who are 
not Members of the House, and ask them to give their opinion upon the merits 
of the Bill. 

285. Without passing it through a Committee of the House afterwards >— 
Sometimes passing it through a Committee of the House as a matter of form, 
and sometimes not. lrom the experience that you have already had in the 
House you must know that at the end of the Session it occasionally happens 
that a Member moves “ That this Bill be committed,” and then the question is 
put, “Those of that opinion say Aye, and the contrary say No.” ‘‘ The Noes 
have it.” In those cases the Bill is not passed through Committee. I under- 
stand that that practice is dropped now, but the right of Parliament remains. 

286. Therefore on the constitutional point you do not agree with Sir Erskine 
May ?—It would be absurd in me to dispute Sir Erskine May’s opinion upon 
constitutional rights; he is one of the most experienced and learned men in 
this country upon those points, but I venture to think that it is not a very 
grievous constitutional error. 

287. Mr. Dodson.| Is not the difference between a Committee of the whole 
House and a Select Committee this, that the one is a stage of the Bill and the 
other is only an inquiry :—Yes. 

288. Mr. Anderson.| Are they not both stages of the Bill; both are equally 
referred to the House afterwards, and come under the review of the House 
afterwards /—Yes. 

289. They are equally stages of legislation, are they not?—No, they are 
not. 
260. The Committees equally report ?—According to the practice the Com- 
mittees equally report, but what the honourable Member for Chester has just 
said is perfectly true, one is a Committee to inquire into the merits of the case 
and take evidence, and the other does not do that. 

2¢1. A Private Bill Committee goes through a Bill clause by clause ?—Yes, 
it goes through a Bill clause by clause, and then it reports upon the Bill; the 
House reserves to itself the decision. 

292. The Committee of the whole House goes through the Bill clause by 
clause, and reports in just the same way:—Yes; but the honourable Member 
must see that there is a very great difference in the subject referred ; the one is 
the Bill as it stands, and the other is an inquiry upon merits to hear what the 
parties have to say by.their counsel, or their witnesses. 
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Tuesday, 2nd May 1876. 


Ordered, THAT a Select Committee be appointed to inquire how far it is practicable 
that Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines who have meritoriously served their Country should be 
employed in such Civil Departments of the public service as they may be found fitted 


for 


Monday, 15th May 1876. 


Ordered, THAT the Committee do consist of Twenty-one Members. 


Committee nominated of— 


Viscount Hinchingbrook. Mr. Childers. 

Lord Eustace Cecil. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
General Shute. _ Mr. Errington» 

Mr. Gerard Noel. | Mr. Hanbury-Tracy. 

Mr. James Corry. Colonel Mure. 

Lord Elcho. '. Mr. John Holms. 

Captain Price. Sir George Balfour. 

Mr. John Talbot. Mr. Laing. 

Sir Charles Russell. Sir Henry Havelock. 


Sir Henry Holland. 
Ordered, THaT the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 


Ordered, TuatT Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 


Tuesday, 16th May 1876. 


Ordered, Tua Sir John Hay and Major O’Gorman be added to the Committee. 
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REPORT 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire how far it is practicable 
that SotprErs, Sarzors, and Mariness, who have meritoriously served 
their Country should be employed in such Civin DEPARTMENTS of 

the PusBiic SreRvicrE as they may be found fitted for: Have 


considered the matters to them referred, and have agreed to the following 


REPORT :— 


Your Committee have examined several witnesses upon the matters referred 
to them, but as it will not be in their power to conclude their investigation in 
_the present Session, they have agreed to Report the Evidence already taken, 


and to recommend that the Committee should be re-appointed in the next 
Session of Parliament. 


13. July 1876. 


—a 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Thursday, 18th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Henry Holland. | Lord Eustace Cecil. 

Mr. Childers. Mr. John Holms. 

Mr. Errington. | Captain Price. 

Sir John Hay. Mr. Laing. ~ 

Mr. James Corry. Lord Elcho. 

Major O’Gorman. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Mr. John Talbot. Viscount Hinchingbrook. 
General Shute. | Colonel Mure. . 


Sir Henry Havelock. 
Mr. CHILDERS was called to the Chair. 
The Committee deliberated. 
[ Adjourned till Tuesday, 13th June, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 13th June 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. CuILpERs in the Chair. : 
Mr, Campbell-Bannerman. Sir Henry Havelock. 
Sir John Hay. Captain Price. 
Sir George Balfour. _ Sir Henry Holland. 
General Shute. Mr. Gerard Noel. 
Colonel Mure. . Viscount Hinchingbrook, 
Mr. John Holms. Mr. Errington. 
Major O’Gorman. Mr. Hanbury-Tracy. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 
Mr. Theodore Walrond, c.B., and Mr. Horace Mann, were severally examined. 


[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 20th June 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. CHILDERS in the Chair. 


Sir John Hay. General Shute. 
Lord Elcho. Mr. Gerard Noel. 
Sir George Balfour. Sir Henry Holland. 
Colonel Mure. Mr. Hanbury-Tracy. 
Mr. John Holms. Captain Price. 
Major O’Gorman. Mr. Laing. 

Lord Eustace Cecil. Mr. Errington. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


_Mr. Ralph Thompson, General the Right Hon. Sir Edward Lugard, C.0.B., and Briga- 
dier General Frederick Alexander Campbell, 0.B., R.A, were severally examined. 


_ Adjourned till Thursday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Thursday, 22nd June 1876. 


——— 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. CHILDERS in the Chair. 


Sir John Hay. Colonel Mure. 

Lord Elcho. Mr. James Corry. 

Sir George Balfour. ‘Sir Henry Havelock. 
Lord Eustace Cecil. _Mr. Hanbury-Tracy. 

Sir Henry Holland. Mr. Gerard Noel. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Viscount Hinchingbrook. 


Mr. Laing. 
Brigadier General Ff’. A. Campbell, .B., R.A., was further examined. 


Mr. William Willis and Mr. Denwood Harrison, were severally examined. 


[ Adjourned till Thursday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Thursday, 29th June 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT =: 


Mr. CHILDERS in the Chair. 


Sir John Hay. Mr. James Corry. 

Lord Elcho. Sir Henry Holland. 

Sir George Balfour. Mr. Errington. 

Sir Charles Russell. Sir Henry Havelock. 
Colonel Mure. Viscount Hinchingbrook. 
Mr. John Holms. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Lord Eustace Cecil. Captain Price. 


General Shute. 


Lieutenant Colonel Edmund I’. Ducane, c.B., R.E., Mr. John Tilley, CB. and 
Mr. Adam Young, were severally examined. 


Mr. Horace Mann was further examined, 


| Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 4th July 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. CHILDERs in the Chair. 


Sir John Hay. Mr. Hanbury-Tracy. 

Sir George Balfour. Sir Henry Havelock. 
Colonel Mure. ‘Viscount Hinchingbrook. 
Sir Henry Holland. Mr. Gerard Noel. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Captain Price. 

Lord Eustace Cecil.. Sir Charles Russell. 
Lord Elcho. General Shute. 

Mr. Errington. Mr. John Talbot. 


Colonel George Brydges Rodney, R.M., Mr. John Smith, Captain Eyre Massey Shaw, 
and Mr. Henry Rossell Potler, were severally examined. 


[ Adjourned till Thursday next, at. Twelve o’clock. 
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Thursday, 6th July 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. CHILDERS in the Chair. 


Sir John Hay. 

Sir Charles Russell. 
Sir George Balfour. 
Mr. John Holms. 
Mr. Gerard Noel. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


Mr. Errington. 
Mr. James Corry. 


Mr. John Talbot. 

Mr. Laing. 

Lord Eustace Cecil. 
Viscount Hinchingbrook. 
Lord Elcho. 

Colonel Mure. 

General Shute. 

Mr. Hanbury-Tracy. 


Lieutenant Colonel Edmund Y. W. Henderson, c.8., Major Henry Samuel Bowman, 
Mr. Henry Kenneth Wilson, and Lieutenant Colonel Thomas H. Colvill, were severally 


examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 11th July 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. CHILDERS in the Chair. 


Sir Henry Havelock. 
Sir John Hay. 

Lord Elcho. 

Sir George Balfour. 
Mr. John Holms. 
Lord Eustace Cecil. 
Mr. Errington. 
General Shute. 

Sir Henry Holland. 


Mr. Gerard Noel. 

Colonel Mure. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Viscount Hinchingbrook. 
Mr. John Talbot. 

Mr. James Corry. 

Mr. Laing. 

Mr, Hanbury-Tracy. 


Major John James Greig, c.B., Colonel Sir John Stewart Wood, K.c.B., and Captain 


Godfrey Armytage, were severally examined. 


[ Adjourned till Thursday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Thursday, 13th July 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. CuILpERs in the Chair. 


General Shute. 

Sir George Balfour. 
Sir Henry Holland. 
Sir John Hay. 

Lord Elcho. 

Lord Eustace Cecil. 
Mr. Errington. 


Mr. Laing. 

Sir Henry Havelock. 

Mr. James Corry. 

Captain Price. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Mr. Hanbury-Tracy. 


Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, G.c.B., Mr. William Cawhwell, Mr. Myles Fenton, and 


Mr. George Nugent Tyrrell, were severally examined. 


DRAFT 


ON SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND MARINES (CIVIL EMPLOYMENT). il 
DRAFT REPORT proposed by the Chairman, read the first time, as follows : 


“ Your Committee have examined several witnesses upon the matters referred to them, 
but as it will not be in their power to conclude their investigation in the present Session, 
they have agreed to report the evidence already taken, and to recommend that the Com- 
mittee should be re-appointed in the next Session of Parliament.’ 


Drarr Report proposed by the Chairman, read a second time, and agreed to. 


Ordered, To Report, together with the Minutes of the Evidence and an Appendix. 


EXPENSES OF WITNESSES. 


; : Number 
NAME PROFESSION From of Allowance | Expenses | TOTAL 
Days absent J of 
of or whence from during Journey to pceerses 
; Home under | Absence London allowed 
WITNESS. CONDITION. Summoned. > eerie od from Home,| 224 »ack- | 4 witness. 
Be Che Cpu) 626g) aC ee Sein 
Mr. H. K. Wilson - | Governor of County | Maidstone - | One - -}/ Tl -|] -13 | 114 =| 
Prison. 
Captain G. Armytage - | Governor of Wakefield | Wakefield - | Three -| 3 8 -/. 218 -| 516 - 
Gaol. 
Captain John James Greig| Chief Constable - | - | Liverpool ~- | Three -}| 3 38 -| 218 -| 6 i = 
Tota, - - - £ {1311 - 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Tuesday, 13th June 1876. 
Mr. Theodore Walrond, c.B., and Mr. Horace Mann - 
Tuesday, 20th June 1876. 


Mr. Ralph Thompson - 
General the Right Honourable Sir Haws Lneheds G.C.B. 


Brigadier General Frederick Alexander Campbell, C.B., R.A 


Thuasday, 22nd June 1876. 


Brigadier General Frederick Alexander Campbell, c.B., nr. 


Mr. ~ William Willis s & = rd at z E: 
Mr. Denwood Harrison - - = 5 A 4 gi 


Thursday, 29th June 1876. 


Lieutenant Colonel ew F. Du Mowe C.B., BB, ie 


Mr. John Tilley, c = 
Mr. Adam ene - = - a 2 = = a 
Mr. Horace Mann - = = = < Ee: 2 a 


Tuesday, 4th July 1876. 


Colonel George Brydges ee R.M. 

Mr. John Smith - ~ - - = 
Captain Eyre Massey Shaw - - - 
Mr. Henry Rossell Potter - - - 


Thursday, 6th July 1876. 


Lieutenant Colonel Edmund Yeamans Walcott briapiam acon. C.B. 


Major Henry Samuel Bowman” - - - - Dip 
Mr. Henry Kenneth Wilson ope - 4 iS 
Lieutenant Colonel Thomas H. Colvill - - - - 


Tuesday, 11th July 1876. 


Major John James Greig -  - Bs = ate % 
Colonel Sir John Stewart-Wood, K.c.B. - - - 
Captain Godfrey Armytage - - = eae - “ 


Thursday, 13th July 1876. 


| Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, G.c.z. 
Mr. William Cawkwell - - 
Mr. Myles Fenton - = = 
Mr. George Nugent Tyrrell - 
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Sir George Balfour. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Lord Eustace Cecil. 

Mr. Childers. 

Mr. Errington. 

Sir Henry Havelock. 

Sir John Hay. : 

Mr. Hanbury-Tracy. 


Chairman. 


1. (To Mr. Walrond.) You are one of the 
Civil Service Commissioners, are you not ?—I am. 

2.(To Mr. Mann.) I believe you are the 
Secretary of the Civil Service Commission ?— 
Yes. | 

3. (To Mr. Walrond.) The reference to this 
Committee is the question of the extent to which 
soldiers, sailors, and marines might be employed 
‘In the public service beyond their present em- 
ployment; you, I think, are in full possession of 
information as to the employment of those classes 
at the present time in the public service >—Yes, 
so far as concerns all situations that come under 
Her Majesty’s Orders in Council regulating the 
| Civil Service. 

4, You can also give the Committee full de- 
tails as to the eligibility for employment in the 
public service of any particular class of persons, 
can you not ?— Yes. 

5. I should like to begin at the lowest of the 
different classes, and to ask you as to each of 
them. What class of employés, which comes 
within your purview, should you state to be the 
lowest class of the service ?—We should naturally 
put at the bottom of the scale the temporary 
“Inessengers. 

6. How are the temporary messengers ap- 
pointed ?—They come up and present themselves 
for examination in a very low standard, and all 


who pass are put on a list. At present the con- 
ditions of eligibility are such, that no one can get 
“upon the list who has not been a soldier or a 
sailor, or a policeman. a 
7. Is there a limit of age?—They must be 
over 20, but there is no superiorimit of age. 
0.129. 
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8. And there is a very moderate examination 
in proficiency ?— Very moderate indeed. 


9. Do I correctly understand that that class is 
practically limited to soldiers and sailors ?—It is 
practically limited to soldiers, sailors, and mem- 
bers of the police. 

10. In the words “ soldiers and sailors,” you 
include marines, I presume ?— We should include 
marines. 


‘11. (To Mr. Mann.) How many appointments 
are made to temporary messengerships, on the 
average ?—QOn our register we have now 121 
discharged soldiers eligible for employment, some 
of whom, however, do not want employment; 
the number really employed is 97. 

12. Upon the average how many appointments 
are made to those employments in the year ?— 
About 12 a year. 

13. How many, on the average, of those 12 
are soldiers and sailors, including marines ?—The 
12 are soldiers and sailors exclusively. 

14. Has no civilian at all of late years been 
appointed to a temporary messengership ?—No. 

15. Have any police obtained such appoint- 
ments?—Very few police; there are not half 
a dozen on the register altogether. 


16. (To Mr. Walrond.) Going upwards in the 
scale, whom would you take next?—The next 
class would be the permanent messengers, and 
office keepers, and porters, and so on, throughout 
the Government departments. 

17. Those employés are in the permanent Civil 
Service, I think ?—They are in the permanent 
Civil Service, and they are entitled to to a pension. 

18, How 
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18. How are they appointed ?—They are ap- 
pointed by nomination subject to a qualifying 
examination, which is not of a high order, but is 
rather higher than that of the temporary mes- 
sengers. d pil 

19. Isit pure nomination ?—It is pure nomina- 
tion. 

20. Without any limited competition what- 
ever ?— Without any limited competition what- 
ever. 

21. Are many of those persons soldiers, sailors, 
or marines ’—Very few indeed. j 

22. (To Mr. Mann.) About how many in the 
year are appointed?—I think about 50 or 60 
vacancies occur per annum. 

23. Can you state how many on the average 
of those vacancies are filled up by soldiers, 
sailors, or marines ?—I have not the numbers 
but hardly any of the vacancies are so filled up. 

24. Those are appointments which are given 
away purely by patronage ?—Entirely. 

25. If they are not of those classes, to what 
classes do the persons as a rule belong ?—They 
belong to various classes; most of them, I think, 
are servants in the families of their nominators. 

26. (To Mr. Walrond.) Is the person who 
exercises the patronage the political head of the 
department or the permanent head?— As a general 
rule, the political head of the department. 

27. What would be your next class ?—I think 
the next class would be the warderships in the 
Convict Service. 

28. Are they in the permanent Civil Service ? 
—-They are in the permanent Civil Service, and 
they are also entitled to a pension. 

29. How are they appointed ?— They are 
nominated formally by the Home Secretary, but 
really, as we understand, by the head of the Pri- 
sions Department, who is willing to accept the 
recommendations of almost any one, I believe, 
who can recommend a man as fit to be a warder. 

30. Is that the case for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ?—I am speaking only of England. 

31. Do you know how it is in Scotland and 
Ireland ?—I do not. 

32. That also is a department in which pure 
nomination exists ?—Quite so. 

33. But the nomination is not really by the 
political head but by the permanent head of the 
department, is it not ?-—I believe it is so, 


Sir Henry Holland. 
34. Is that Colonel Du Cane ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 

35. (To Mr. Mann.) Can you state how 
many vacancies there are in that class in the 
year ?—In the United Kingdom the number of 
appointments made every year is about 220. 


36. Out of those 220 can you say how many. 


are old soldiers, sailors, or marines ?—As nearly 
as possible, a half. 


37. (To Mr. Walrond.) Whom would you de-- 


signate as the next class in the scale ? — 
The next would be what is called the “minor 
establishment” of the Post Office, that is to say, 
the letter carriers and the rural messengers 
throughout the country. 

38. The order in which we are taking them is 
ict order of stiffness of examination, I presume ? 
—Yes, 

39. How are letter carriers appointed ?—Letter 
carriers are appointed either directly by nomina- 
tion, subject to a qualifying examination, or in 


Baas 
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London in some cases by promotion from among 
boys who have been emplvyed in the Post Office 
before. Rural messengers are appointed exclu- 
sively by nomination, subject toa qualifying exa- 
mination. | 

40. Is the nomination the nomination of the 
political or the permanent head of the office ?—It 
is the nomination of the Postmaster General. 

41. (To Mr. Mann.) Have you any idea of the 
proportion of direct nominations to promotions 
from the boy class ?—We have no information as 
to that. 

42. Is there any’ limited competition with re- 
spect to the appointment of the letter carriers ?— 
In the class of assistant letter carriers there is 
limited competition, but for rural messengers 
there is nothing but a test examination. 

43. Can. you give any idea of the extent of 
the competition; on the average how many are 
sent up for one vacancy ?—It has been varying 
lately; some two years ago it was very nearly 
three to one, but it is now less than that, not more 
perhaps than five to four. 

44, So that it has very nearly reached the 
point of absolute nomination ?—Very nearly. 

45. Can you tell the Committee how many 
nominations or appointments take place in the 
course of the year on the average?—There are 
two classes of rural messengers, some of whom 
come under the notice of the Commissioners for 
certificates, and some do not. Of those that come 
before the Commissioners, I have a note that 
about 1,250 a year are certificated. Those are 
rural messengers and letter carriers in the pro- 
vinces, and also porters and labourers in other 
parts all over the kingdom. f 

46. Those are appointments which are entirely 
without competition?—Entirely without com- 
petition. 

47. And none of those are promotions from 
the boy class ’—None of them. 

48. Besides those, can you inform the Com- 
mittee how many are appointed by limited com- 
petition ?— I do not know how many are so 
appointed. 

49, And you can give us no information as to 
the promotion of boys ?—I have no figures about 
the boys. 

50. Out of those 1,250, have you any figures 
to show how many on the average are soldiers, 
sailors, or marines ?>—As nearly as we can gather, 
about 50 are nominated every year. Of those 
50, about 38 succeed in passing the examination. 

51. That is about 1 in 30} is it not ?—It is, 

52. (To Mr. Waitrond.) Then going upwards 
still, what would be your next. class ?—There are 
a considerable number of appointments connected 
with the police, the existence of which we know, 
but they do not come under, the Order in Couneil 
which we administer, and therefore our informa- 
tion about them is very slight. 

53. It is derived from the Estimates, in fact ?— 
It is. ! 

54. They come under your cognisance for pro-= 
motions, do they not ?—Some little time ago the 
head of the department, Colonel Henderson, 
asked us to undertake the examinations of the 
policemen for promotion from constable to ser-~ 
jeant, and from serjeant to inspector, and so on. 
[t appeared that they had always had these 
examinations conducted in their own department, » 
and that the men were not satisfied, and he 
asked us to take it over and we have done so; 
but we do not know anything at all about the 
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men, except that A. B. does or does not write a 
ood hand, and so on. 

55. Is that examination competitive at all ?— 
It is not. 

56. Therefore you have no knowledge what 
number of soldiers or sailors, if any, are in the 
force, or come forward for promotion, and come 
in that way under your cognizance ?—No, we 
have no knowledge on those points. 

57. (To Mr. Mann.) What is the number of 
such appointments?—The exact number we do 
not know, but certainly it is more than 20,000 
in the aggregate, taking the Irish Constabulary 
into account. - 

_ 58. You do not know anything about the 
number appointed every year ?—Not at all. 

59. Do you happen to have any figures as to 
the number you examine every year for promo- 
tion ?—I have not. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


60. How many years back did the 20,000 
begin from ?—This is the number on the books ; 
the strength of the force. 


Chairman. 


61. The 20,000 is the whole number of the 
_ police force ?—-It is the whole number of the 


police force from constables up to the highest 


_ rank, not including the local constabulary. 


_ 62. The Metropolitan police and the Irish 
police ?—The Metropolitan police and the Irish 


) police. 


General Shute. 
63. By the Irish police you mean the constabu- 


| lary ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 7 
64. You said that the 20,000 did not include 


- the rural police ?—It does not; it includes the 


London, Metropolitan, and the Royal Irish 
Constabulary; and the Dublin force is 1,000 
more, or was 10 years ago, to which time my 


notes on this point refer. 


65. (To Mr. Walrond.) Then going upwards, 
what would be your next class?—There is a 


_ small class of park-keepers; constables connected 


with the parks; they are a very small class. 

66. How are they appointed ?—They are ap- 
pointed by nomination, subject to alow qualifying 
examination. 

67. Is it pure nomination ?—Pure nomination 


_ without any competition. 


68. Are they in the permanent Civil Service ? 
—They are in the permanent Civil Service. 
69. And they are entitled to a pension?— They 


| are entitled to a pension. 


70. (To Mr. Mann.) How many vacancies on 
the average takes place every year?—-Very few 
vacancies; the total number is very nearly 200, 
and the vacancies cannot be more than half a 
dozen in a year. 
~ 71. Do you happen to know as to those 
vacancies, how many are filled by soldiers, 
sailors, or marines ?—I do not, but that informa- 
tion could easily be obtained from our records. 

72. Who has the nomination ?—In some cases 
the Office of Works, and in other cases the rangers 
of the parks. 


General Shute. 
73. In most cases it is the rangers, is it not ?— 


Chairman. 

74. (To Mr. Walrond.) Going upwards still, 
what would be the next class?—Then I think 
would come the copyists. 

75. The copyists are the class who used to be 
called temporary writers, who then were called 
Civil Service writers, and who are now officially 
called the copyist class?—They are so called by 
the recent Order in Council of the 12th of 
February 1876. 

76. Can you give the Committee any infor- 
mation as to the manner of their appointment ?— 
‘Whenever we wish to increase our list of copyists, 
we hold an examination, and anyone who likes, 
above the age of 18, presents himself, and if he 
comes up to the standard, he is placed upon the 
list, subject of course to the usual inquiries as to 
character, and so on; and when he is placed upon 
the list he is available for employment in any 
department which needs his services, and for 
which we think him fit. 

77. There is no competition, strictly so called? 
—That is rather a question of words, if I may so 
say. It is not exactly a competition of man 
against man among those who are in the room, but 
every man who comes up is in competition, so to 
speak, with the standard that has been established 
by those who have gone before him. 

78. If he comes up to the standard, he is put 
upon your list ?—Quite so. 

79. (To Mr. Mann.) About how many are 
put upon your register every year ?—About 200, 
it has been 400, I think. 

- 80. How many have you now on your register? 
—Very nearly 2,000, — . 

81. Does that include those who are employed 
in the different offices?—It includes the em- 
ployed and the non-employed; those who have 
gone away altogether and those who do not want 
employment. 

82. You do not scratch them off the list when 
they cease to want employment ?—No, not till 
they wish to take themselves off. 

83. Can you give us any idea of how many 


are practically, though not technically, off the 


list ?—I should think a third. 

84, So there will still remain, how many ?— 
About 1,400 or 1,500 still either serving or will- 
ing to serve. 

85. How many of those are actually employed 
at this time ?—Nearly all that number. 

86. You have, therefore, very few on the list 
who are not employed at this moment ?—There 
are not more than a dozen who want the em- 
ployment who are not employed. About 1,400 
are actually employed. 

87. How many of those, who are put upon 
your list, were formerly soldiers, sailors, or 
marines ?—I have the facts for six years. In the 
six years up to the end of 1875, 61 soldiers and 
marines were registered; we have very few 
sailors indeed. 

88. Have you any particulars as to sailors ?— 
We have not taken any out. My impression 
was that the inquiry of this Committee was con- 
fined to the question of soldiers, and therefore 
we did not take the number out. I should per- 
haps add that the number of soldiers registered, 
viz., 61, does not represent anything like the 
number who came up for examination; 80 per cent. 
of the soldiers who applied failed to pass the test. 

89. Then the whole number of soldiers who 
applied to be put on the register would be about 
300, would it not ?—Yes. 
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Chairman—continued. _ 
90. Is the proportion of soldiers’ who have 
failed larger than the proportion of civilians who 
have failed ?—Yes, considerably larger. 

-91. Can you give us any idea of the propor- 
tions?—I have not the exact proportions; but 
we will put that in accurately. ‘ , 

92. If a soldier succeeds in getting upon the 
list has he, at present, any preference for em- 
ployment ?—If any department asks for a sol- 


“dier, as a matter of course one is sent. 


93. But otherwise a soldier and a civilian 
stand quite upon the same footing ?—Precisely, 
they are judged according to their special capa- 
city for any particular duties. : 

94, When any department wants a copyist, do 
they tell you whether they want somebody who 
knows a little arithmetic, or who is qualified in a 
particular way ?—They make their,requisition on 
a form, one of the questions of which is: “ Quali- 
fications most essential, if special importance 1s 
attached to any (e.g., excellence of handwriting, 
or expertness in arithmetic).” If they mention 
arithmetic we pick out a writer who is competent 
in arithmetic, and the same as to handwriting. 

95. Do the department ever, in fillmg up that 
form, say, “ We wish to have a soldier” ?—Yes. 

96. If the form was filled up in that way, you 
would attend to it ?—If we had a soldier on our 
list available, he would be sent. 

97. Is it the custom of any department to do 
that ?—From the War Office, occasionally, we get 
requests of that sort, and sometimes from the 
Admiralty. 

98. Are you ever asked to send an old sailor 
or marine ?—Not very often as a writer, more 
often as a messenger. 


General Shute. 


99. What examination have the copyists to 
pass ?-—The copyists pass in writing and spelling, 
and copying manuscript; that is all that is ne- 
cessary ; they can also pass in arithmetic if they 
like to volunteer it. 


Chairman. 


100. (To Mr. Walrond.) Going upwards still, 
what class would you place next ?—The out-door 
officers in the Customs, I think. 

101. The out-door officers in the Customs are 
now in the permanent Civil Service, are they 
not —Yes. 

102, And ali higher appointments in the Cus- 
toms, except perhaps certain staff appointments, 
are made by promotion from the out-door officers, 
are they not ’—Hitherto there have been some 
good appointments open to those out-door officers ; 
but it is a question of organisation which I 
believe at the present moment is under discus- 
sion. 

103. But, as the rule stands at this moment, 
the out-door officers of the Customs are pro- 
moted to be what are called landing-waiters, I 
think, and to the higher appointments ?—Yes. 

104, The out-door officers of the Customs are 
appointed by open competition, are they not ?— 
By purely open competition at examinations 
which are held in a great many different parts of 
the country, at different centres all over England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

105. As this is the first of the open competi- 
tion classes, I will. ask you what is the nature of 
the examination The examination is in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and English composition ; 


Chairman—continued. 


not of a high order, of course, but such as to test 
their ability to write good grammatical English on 
‘an ordinary subject. The limits of age are from 
19 to 25; the examinations have been twice at 
least'in the year, for about 100 vacancies at a time. 

106. (To Mr. Mann.) How many yacancies 
in a year are there in the out-door officers of the 
Customs ?—About 200. ; 

107. Can you state how many of those are 
filled by soldiers, sailors, or marines ?—I have no 
figures, but there are practically none. 

108. Have soldiers, sailors, or marines either 
any advantage orany disadvantage in passing those 
examinations ?—None, according to the rules; the 
rules of examination are applicable to them as to 
all others. As to age, although there is a rule 
fixing the age at 19 to 25, soldiers are allowed to 
deduct the time of their service in the army, and 
sailors and marines are also allowed to deduct the 
time of their service. pA! 

109. But they have no other advantage ?— 
‘They have no other advantage. 

110. When you say that they are entitled to 
deduct their time of service, do you mean that a 
soldier, say of 40 years of age, who has served 
for 16 years, would be entitled to count his age 
as if he were 24?—He would deduct 16 from 40, 
and count 24. . 

111. But his being a soldier, sailor, or marine, 
would be no disqualification ?—It would be no 

disqualification, | 

112. Supposing that he was in receipt of a 
military pension, would he lose that pension 
while he was employed in the Civil Service ?—It 
is not exactly one of our points; but my belief 
is that he would retain it. : 

113. Officially, it does not come under your 
cognisance ?—No, it is a Treasury matter. 

114, May I take then, as your answer, that no, 
or. very few, soldiers are successful in passing 
this examination ?—Very few, indeed ; scarcely 
any. : 
115. But that they are under no legal dis- 
qualification ?—None at all. 

116. And that they have the advantage of 
being able to deduct from their age the full 
amount of their service ?—They have that advan- 
tage over others. 

117. (To Mr. Walrond.) Will you read the 
regulation on that point? — The regulation on 
that point is as follows: —“ In reckoning age 
for competition, the following allowances will be 
made, viz.: (1) members. of the military and naval 
services (whether commissioned or non-commis- 
sioned) may deduct from their actual age any 
time during which they have served ; (2) persons 
who have for two full consecutive years, (a) in 
any Civil situation to which they were admitted 
with the certificate of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, (J) in the Royal Irish Constabulary, or 
(c) as registered writers in connection with the 
Civil Service, may deduct from their actual age 
any time not exceeding five years which they may 
have spent in such service.” 

118. (To Mr. Mann.) You have given 200 as 
the annual number of vacancies in the Customs ; 
do you happen to know the total number of offices 

for which those vacancies occur ?—I have no 
note of the total number of situations all over the 
country. . 
Sir John Hay. 

119. (To Mr. Walrond.). Mr. Goulburn, .the 
Chairman of the Board of Customs, from whom I 

have 
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have received some information, writes to me thus 
on this subject: “ You are of course aware that 
retired seamen and marines can only be employed 
as extra men in aid of the established force when 
required, the regulations of the Civil Service 
Commissioners as to age, examination, &c., not 
allowing them to become members of the esta- 
blishment;” is that so?—I think that requires 
to be taken with some qualification; eg. as 
tegards age, as has been already stated, all the 
time spent by a man in the army or navy 1s 
simply deducted from his actual age, and there- 
fore 1 cannot see how it can be said with strict 
accuracy that the regulations regarding age ex- 
clude a man owing to his service in the army or 
navy. As to the other regulations, practically, 
no doubt, the effect of having an examination 
open to all comers, although in very moderate 
subjects, is to exclude persons who have been in 
the army or navy, for this reason, that young men 


_ come in between the ages of 19 and 25, who have 


done nothing for a good many years but work at 
the few subjects in which they are going to be exa- 


“mined; and it is absolutely certain, I think, that 


however the examination may be managed, those 


_ young men will beat men who have been all round 


the world serving their country. 


Chairman. 


120. Now we will go to the next class, the 
excisemen ; how are they appointed ?—They are 
appointed in precisely the same way as the out- 
door officers of the Customs, with this exception, 
that the limits of age are from 19 to 22, and the 
subjects of examination are rather higher, inclu- 
ding geography and mensuration. 

121. The exciseman is in the permanent Civil 
Service, and is entitled to a pension, is he not?— 
He is; and we have always understood, although 
questions of organisation do not come prominently 
or naturally before us, that a man who gets into 
the Excise may rise to very high posts in the 
Inland Revenue. 

122. In fact, I think that there is a very dis- 
tinguished man, almost at the head of the Service, 
who was an exciseman ?—There is. 

123. Do you know how many situations there 
are in the Excise to which these appointments 
are made ?—We have annually from 200 io 250 
vacancies. 

124. Does the rule asto the members of the 
military and naval services apply to the Excise 
as well as to the Customs?—Yes, and to all other 
open competitions for the Civil Service. 

125. (To Mr. Mann.) Do you know whether 
any members of those Services have been ap- 
pointed to the Excise ?—I think none. 

126. Practically the Service is closed to them? 
—Practically the Service is closed to them. 

127. (To Mr. Walrond.) In the same sense 


that you have explained that the Customs are | 


closed to them?—Yes; not by any regulation, 
but by the fact that they are not able to win in 
the competitions. 

128. Do you happen to know the total number 
of situations in the Excise ?—No. 

129. (To Mr. Mann.) Have you any statistics 
as to the number of soldiers and sailors who have 
competed for those appointments ?—I have none. 

130. Could such information be obtained ?— 
It could be obtained, but not without very con- 
siderable labour. They do not come up by 
“4hemselves as a class, but are mixed with 
O29. 


Chairman—continued. 


thousands of other candidates, and we could only 
get the information by reading many thousands 
of papers. 

131. You were able to give us, as regards the 
copyists, the number who ‘succeeded, and the 
number who were entitled to get upon the list; 
but you could not so easily give us the number 
of competitors for appointment in the Excise ?— 
It is merely amatter of labour,and it could be done. 

132. (To Mr. Walrond.) Still going upwards, 
what would be your next class?—I think that 
there is nothing between that and the clerkships 
of the Lower Division in the Civil Service, 
which were formerly called Class II., and are now 
ealled clerkships of the Lower Division, under the 
new Order in Council of the 12th of February. 

133. They are appointed, I. think, by open 
competition /—Purely open competition. 

134, Is the competition periodical ?—It has 
not yet. got to be strictly speaking periodical, 
but it is almost so; that is to say, there are about 
three or four examinations every year. 

135. The standard is higher, I presume, than 
that for the Customs and the Excise ?—The sub- 
jects of examination are more numerous, they 
include not only reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
but also such subjects as geography, English 
history, book-keeping, and exercises to test clerk- 
like accuracy; such as for instance, an exercise 
in digesting returns into summaries. The exa- 
mination is of a kind intended to test clerk-like 
efficiency, and not a high order of education. 

136. What are the limits of age ?—Seventeen 
to 20. 

137. Does the rule as to being allowed to 
count service in the army or navy apply to this 
class ?>—Yes. 

138. So that a soldier or sailor of 35 who had 
been 17 years in the service, would count as a 
young man of 18 ?—Quite so. 

139. How many of those appointments are 
made annually ?—About 100, but we have reason 
to think that there will be henceforth rather 
more; for the same Order in Council to which I 
have referred points at diminishing the number 
of writers or copyists, and increasing the number 
of second class clerks. 

140. Increasing the number of permanent 
Civil servants and diminishing the number of 
temporary Civil servants ?—Quite so. 

141. (To Mr. Mann.) Have as yet any soldiers 
or sailors successfully completed for the lower 
division including Class II. under the old Order ? 
—I do not think one. 

142. (To Mr. Walrond.) There are one or two 
classes which I think we may have omitted; 
for instance, persons employed under the School 
Board, are they Civil servants >—No. 

143, Have you any information about them ?— 
No. 
144. (To Mr. Mann.) There are certain per- 
sons employed doing clerical work in the army , 
such as orderly-room clerks; have you any in- 
formation about them?—I have a note that ten 
years ago there were about 1,500 situations 
filled by orderlies, servants, labourers, and others 
of that description at home and abroad; those 
are civil appointments, I do not know how 
many of the holders may have been soldiers. 

145. Have you any other information about 
them ?—No, I have nothing more. 

146. Do they pass any examination ?—Some of 
them pass an examination. 
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147. But you have no statistical information 
about them ?—I have not. Liki aul 

148. How do they come under your cognisance 
at all?—-I was writing on the subject, and I 
looked into the Estimates, and other documents, 
to get the total number in the different services. 

149. As to the clerical employment of soldiers 
themselves you have no information, I suppose ? 
—No. Ene 
150. (To Mr. Walrond.) I have omitted to ask 
you to give the Committee some idea of what 
the character of the qualifying examination for 
the lower employments is; taking first the tem- 
porary messengers, what have they to pass In ?— 
Merely reading and writing. 

151. What does “ writing ” mean; a good text 
hand ?—Merely that it shall be legible. 

152. Does “reading ” mean reading a passage 
from a book ?—Reading manuscript, so as to be 
able to decipher the address of a letter. 

153. What is the examination of the perma- 
nent messengers ?—The permanent messengers 
are examined in reading, writing, and elementary 
arithmetic. 

154. In their case does “ reading ” mean reading 
a passage from a book ?—It is merely reading a 
very simple passage from a book. We do not 
insist on anything like elocution, but simply see 


that they can make it out and understand what 


they read. 

155. Does writing include spelling ?— Writing 
includes a very moderate accuracy in spelling. 

156. Does arithmetic include anything beyond 
the first four rules >—No. 

157. What is the examination of the warders 
in the Convict Service ?— As far as I remember, 
though there are perhaps minute differences, it is 
practically the same as the examination of the 
permanent messengers. 

158. What is the examination of a letter carrier 
who is directly appointed?’—He is examined 
chiefly in reading the addresses of letters; that 
is the most important point in his examination. 
If he is examined in the country it is done in this 
way: The postmaster of the town from which 
the letter carrier will have to deliver letters calls 
him in and puts before him 20 unassorted letters 
taken out of his box; and if he reads the ad- 
dresses of 15 out of the 20 correctly he is passed ; 
if he reads less than 15 correctly he is rejected. 

159. It depends somewhat upon the legibility 
of the addresses, does it not ?—It does. ‘That is 
a rule which was laid down at the special request 
of the Post Office some 10 years ago, and we 
have acted upon it ever since. 

160. A letter carrier has to keep some simple 
accounts, has he not?—Yes; he is examined 
also in addition and subtraction, compound and 
simple, as well as in writing. 

161. Has a park-keeper to pass any different 
exa' ination ?—There are varieties in the exami- 
nations, but generally speaking it is in reading 
and writing with the very simplest arithmetic. 

162. You have given us, I think now, all the 
statistics with regard to the Civil Service; I 
presume that it is quite unnecessary to deal with 
Class I.?— Quite so. 

163, Supposing that it were deemed desirable 
to increase the facilities for the entry of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines into either the perma- 
nent Civil Service, or the temporary Civil 
Service, without at all breaking into the prin- 
ciples which you administer under the present 


Chairman—continued. 


which you could make to the Committee 


] 


Orders in Council, is there any suggestion 


‘ 


for- 


effecting that object ?—As regards the situations 


that are thrown open to competition, I do not 


think there is any change that I could suggest; — 


because open competition must be open competi- 
tion, and if you were to change it at all it would 
cease to be so. The only possible privilege that 


‘can be conferred on any class of men under such 


a system is conferred upon the ex-soldier and ex- 
sailor, namely, that of being able to compete at a 
greater advantage than oihers. As regards the 
situations that are the subject of nomination, 
the question arises whether the authorities 
who have the right of nomination could be in- 
duced, and whether it is desirable that they 


should be induced, to give a larger proportion of — 


the nominations to ex-soldiers and ex-sailors. 


What certainly has occurred, not only to myself 


but to the Civil Service Commissioners of two or 
three years ago, was, that the greatest, boon that 
could be offered to the ordinary privates in both 
services, such as they are at present, would be to 
give them, so to speak, a monopoly of the mes- 
sengerships and officekeeperships in some of the 
large departments, such, for instance, as the War 
Office and the Admiralty; and what the Civil 
Service Commissioners suggested was, that if ap- 


pointments of that kind were thrown open to: 


competition among old, soldiers and sailors the 
effect might be very good, not only upon those 


who succeeded, but possibly also upen those who- 


did not. 

164. The number of appointments I think you 
have given as ahout 50 in a year ?—Yes. 

165. And I think you stated that practically 


no soldiers, sailors, or marines, or very few of 


them, were successful ?—Very few. 


166. That would give an additional patronage of 


50 a year to the two services ?—Quite so; besides 
these office messengerships, it naturally occurs 


to one that out of the great number of appoint-. 


ments of letter carriers and rural messengers 
made in the year, amounting to about 1,250, a 
larger proportion might be given to soldiers, 
sailors, or marines; but, on the other hand, one 
has to remember that these appointments are 
local, and local considerations come in. A man 
could not do the duty of a rural messenger unless 


he were living in the place, and naturally rural 


messengers are sought for from among residents,. 
and any general rule laid down that they must 


be, or that a certain proportion of them must be, 


old soldiers, might be found to be extremely — 


difficult of operation. 


i67. It might be so in the country, properly | 
so called, but. would that extend to London and 
the larger towns?—So far as 1 know, I see no 


reason to think that it would. 

168. Without, therefore, breaking in upon the 
general system in force, a larger number of town 
letter carriers might be appointed from the 


. . . /f 
services ?—So far as we are able to see, it might 


be so. : 
169, With respect to the copyist class, you 


have stated that where soldiers, sailors, or marines 


are asked for and are qualified, they are assigned _ 


to the departments that. ask for them; mizht 
that be extended in any degree ?—I hardly think 
that it could, because the real limit comes in this 
way; that uot more than a certain number of 
soldiers, educated as soldiers now are, are capable 
of getting upon that list; for, although the 

subjects 
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| subjects of examination are very limited, the 


standard of proficiency in those subjects is by no 
means low, and I think as soldiers now are, the 
number of men leaving the army at 40 who are 


| able to write well enough, and who are expert 


enough at arithmetic to get upon our register 


| of writers is small. 


170. Does the rule as to age always apply to 
copyists ?—There is no superior limit. 

171. But 1 suppose, if the object of the Com- 
mittee is to work in harmony with the recent 
policy as to shorter service, your answer would 


| not apply ?—No; that would, I suppose, alter 


very much the condition of things, and the stan- 
‘dard of proficiency that the soldier candidates 
would present. | 

172. But, practically, I take your answer to 
mean that all soldiers and sailors who do succeed 
in getting upon the register are appointed, and 
that, therefore, you must get more of them upon 
the register before it would be necessary to ex- 


tend the advantages to them ?—Exactly so. 


173. With respect to the other classes, you do 
not see any other additional advantages which 


| could be given to the two services, either as 
_ regards situations that are open to competition 
-or otherwise ?—Not beyond those which I have 


mentioned. 
174. A very large number of prison warders 


are annually appointed, of whom about one-half 


are soldiers, sailors, or marines; you could not 


| give any additional privilege to them ?—I should 


think not; but I have always been under the 
impression that the head of that department is 


| only too glad to get any man who is well recom- 


mended, and that if there is. any limit to the 
number of soldiers who can get appointments, it 
is only that there is a limit to the number of 


| soldiers who desire the appointment and can get 
| well recommended for it. . 


175. You mean that the successive heads of 
the Convict Department have been always on 
the look-out for old soldiers, if they can get 


them ?—I believe so. 


_ Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. 
176. I presume that the class of soldiers who 
have failed to obtain appointments as copyists or 


-out-door officers of Customs have been discharged 
_ soldiers who have served their full time in the 
| army, and therefore have come to be about 35 to 
| 40 years of age ?— With regard to the copyists, 
| speaking 


generally, I should say that certainly 
was SO. With regard to the out-door officers, 
‘the number of candidates of that class that we 


have had is so very small that I could hardly say 


anything about them. 
177. Then so far as the out-door officers of the 
»Customs are concerned, it is not so much that 


_ you have had experience of the fact that soldiers 
‘have tried and failed, as that they have not 


-attempted at all ?—Exactly so. 

178. Following up a question which was put 
to you by the Chairman, supposing that instead 
-of men who had served the best part of their lives 
in the army, and had reached from 35 to 40 years 
of age, you had men who had served for three, or 
four, or five years in the army, and who left active 
service at the age of perhaps from 23 to 25, would 
not that class have a much better chance of 
passing those examinations ?—Very much better. 
179. And you would probably conjecture that 
fewer of them would be deterred by such an 
02129. 
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examination as they would have to undergo ?— 
Certainly fewer. At the same time I must say 
that the effect of competition, acting upon such 
a very large area as it acts upon now, and with 
the immense stimulus that has been given to edu+ 
cation during the last few years, is such that the 
standard is very high. The standard in hand- 
writing, for instance; the standard in arithmetic, 
the standard in the knowledge of any particular 
thing which they are given to get up, is very 
high; so high that I think a man coming in 
weighted, so to speak, with service in a depart- 
ment which has called away his attention entirely 
from those subjects, would be very unlikely to 
succeed. 

180. Even with the educational facilities and 
means of learning which he now has in the army ? 
—TI am very little informed as to the precise 
nature of those facilities, though | am glad to 


know that they exist; but I do not think that 


for the purpose of preparing a man for examina- 
tion they could ever compete with what is called 
the crammer. 

181. Do those classes of competitors who go 
up for appointments in the Customs and as copy- 
ists come through the hands of crammers ?— Not 
those who go up for appointments as copyists; 
but for every other department, even in the Cus- 
toms, certainly the Excise, and very markedly 
for clerkships of the lower class. 

182. Would it in your opinion be difficult to 
set apart a certain number of appointments for 
such men as I speak of, or to give them some 
privilege of exemption from the full swing of open 
competition ?—Nothing would be easier, so far as 
our arrangements go. The only question is 
whether that would not be considered an infringe- 
ment of the principle of open competition, which 
it would not be easy to carry. Of course it need 
not be said that it would be open at once to this 
obvious objection; that it would create two 
classes, so to speak, in the Civil Service, of those 
who came into the same situations; one on a 
higher examination and the other on a lower. 
But so far as our arrangements go, if the honour- 
able Member’s question is directed to that, we 
could work that or any other system. 

183. The number of vacancies in most of those 
classes, I presume, is tolerably level year by 
year ?—Yes, if you take long periods; but we 
have lately been going through rather a time of 
disturbance, and we hardly know where we are 
as regards the number of vacancies. 

184. (To Mr, Mann.) 1 presume that the 
number of vacancies which you mentioned 
amongst permanent messengers in offices and 
copyists applied to the whole country, and not to 
London only ?—To the United Kingdom. 


Sir John Hay. 
- 185. (To Mr. Walrond.) Who fixes the 


standard of examination ?—The standard of exa- 
mination, unless the heads of the departments 
express any distinct wish on the subject, is left 
to the Civil Service Commissioners. The sub- 
jects of examination are arranged between the 
Commissioners and the heads of the departments, 
with the approval of the Treasury. 

186: Do you happen to know the nature of 
the examination which a seaman-gunner has to 
pass upon leaving the “ Excellent” ?—No. 

187. Might not subjects for examination be 
adjusted so as to afford a fair test of the qualifi- 
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cation and intelligence of the candidate, other 
than those which give an advantage to the young 
men who have devoted themselves to preparing 
(I will not say cramming) for competitive exa- 
minations, rather than to long service to the 
State ?—The subjects of examination, I suppose, 
are fixed primarily with a view to the employ- 
ment which the young man is to be put to, and 
any alteration of them with a view to bringing in 
particular men, I think would be naturally ob- 
jected to on that score, as not likely to give you 
the men best fitted for the work that had to 
be done. At the same time I have no doubt 
that it would be true to say that the subjects 
of examination are also very much fixed with 
a view to what the candidates who are likely 
to come up are supposed to have studied; and 
I do not see why there should not be some 
latitude given, so that candidates who came up 
straight from school might be expected to know 
one set of things, and candidates who came up 
from active life might be expected to show their 
proficiency in others. But the arrangement of 
any examination of that kind would be extremely 
difficult, and would be open to this objection, that 
it would leave a great deal to the discretion of 
the persons who administered it, whether the 
Civil Service Commissioners or the examiners. 


Sir George Balfour. 


188. You stated that some time ago the Civil 
Service Commissioners had under their considera- 
tion the number of openings in the Civil Service 
which might be awarded to soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and that some report was made on the 
subject ; have you that report with you ?—In one 
of their annual reports, viz., the one which was pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1871, the Commissioners 
wrote as follows :—‘‘ Before leaving the subject of 
open competitions under Clause V. of the Order, it 
isright that we should mention one peculiar feature 
of them, viz., the privilege conceded to members 
of the naval and military services as regards 
eligibility in respect of age; such persons being 
permitted, in reckoning their age for the purpose 
of these competitions, to deduct all the time they 
may have spent in the army or navy. It is, of 
course, impossible to predict to what extent this 
privilege may hereafter be claimed and success- 
fully exercised, but hitherto it has remained 
practically inoperative. Whether owing to ig- 
norance on the part of members of the two ser- 
vices as to the existence of the rule, or to their 
consciousness of being unsuited for the competi- 
tions thus thrown open to them, not more than 
four persons of this class have taken advantage 
of the exceptional permission to compete, and in 
no case with success; the number of appoint- 
ments offered for competition since the rule was 
made having been 158, and the aggregate number 
of competitors for them 994.’ 2 cs 7 
On the other hand, all such appointments as 
those of office- keeper, messenger, attendant, 
workman, and a large number of others of a 
similar nature, are withdrawn from open compe- 
tition, so that throughout the service situations of 
this class are still subject as before to a qualify- 
ing examination only. As regards a great 
number of these appointments, most persons will 
probably agree that it would be at least premature, 
in the present state of the question, to adopt the 
principle of unrestricted competition; but it may 
perhaps be a question whether the situations of 
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office-keeper and messenger on the establishment of 
some of the large departments, and especially the 

War Office and Admiralty, situations of consider- 
able emolument, and of much responsibility, might 
not with advantage be filled by meritorious soldiers 
and sailors, selected by competition from among 
persons recommended by their commanding offi- 
cers. Apart from the benefit which might accrue 

to the departments from employing in these re- 
sponsible situations men accustomed to discipline, 
there seems little doubt that to the members of 
the two services the privilege of exclusive admis- 
sion to valuable and appropriate appointments of 
this kind would be a greater boon, and a more 
effectual incentive to good conduct, than the per- 
mission which they now enjoy to compete for 
clerkships after they have passed the limits of 
age prescribed for ordinary candidates.” _ 

189. Is the Order in Council of the 12th 
of February 1876 the only Order in Council 
under which you administer your duties ?—The 
chief order under which our dutiesare administered. 
is the order of the 4th of June 1870. The order 
of the 12th February 1876 only constituted a 
lower division of clerkships. 

190. Have you ever prepared any statement 
of the total number of permanent civil servants in 
the employment of the state ?—There was a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1860 which 
went into a number of points of the same kind, 
and the Commissioners of that day made a state- 
ment before them, which forms Appendix No. 5 
to the Report from the Select Committee on 
Civil Service Appointments, 1860. 

191. Will you be good enough to look over 
the returns which have been already presented to. 
Parliament, and furnish the Committee with as 
close a statement as you can of the present num- 
ber of civil servants, dividing them into the 
classes with the different kinds of examinations 
for each ?—Certainly. 

192. Your evidence to-day has been given 
chiefly in reference to ex-scldiers and ex-sailors, 
has it not ?—Yes. : 

193. And not with reference to the men in the 
service at the present date?—A man actually 
serving whether in the army or in the nayy is in- 
eligible for any Civil Service appointment. 

194. I am now coming to that very point which 
I think is a mistake in our system; and there- 
fore my question to you now is whether there 
would be any difficulty in your arranging for the 
examination of soldiers, sailors, and marines while 
still inthe military and naval services, in order to 
ascertain their fitness for employment in the Civil 
Service ?—No, none at all. 

195. You conduct the examinations of the 
Custom House officers in different parts of the 
country at the present time, do you not?— 
Yes. 

196. Could you not extend those examinations, 
so as to allow soldiers, sailors, and marines now 
in the service to appear before those examiners ? 
—I see no difficulty in that being done. 

197, Considering that soldiers have a serious 
competition against them, haying reference to 
the age of the younger men who come from the 
schools ready prepared for those examinations, 
would it not be an advantage to a soldier, if after 
Six or seven years’ service in the army, he still 
remaining in the service, had the opportunity of 
coming before the examiners, and showing how 
far he was qualified for the Civil Service ?—It 
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is perhaps only a matter of opinion, but I confess 
that my opinion is very strong, that unless the 
class of soldiers who are to come in in future 
years is very different from what it has been 
(which I believe is one of the objects in view), 
they will never be likely to succeed in what is 
commonly called competition in the same subjects 
with boys such as now present themselves. 

198. But you yourself have no experience of 
the abilities which some soldiers in the ranks 
possess ?—I am only expressing such opinions as 
Thave been able to form from such facts as have 
come under my observation. It is perfectly true 
that I am not aware of what the very best soldiers 
in the army might be able to do under examina- 
tion; I can only judge from what they do when 
they do present themselves, and from the fact 
that, as a body, they seem to be afraid of entering 
for the competitions that do exist. 

199. With your great knowledge and great 
experience with regard to these examinations, I 
am now bringing before you a new phase of the 
subject. We know perfectly well that in the 
ranks of the army there are men of very great 
ability, who are not competent altogether to pass 
but who nevertheless 
possess qualities of a very high order, which 
would render them invaluable for the public 
service. Accepting those statements, could you 
not modify your examination so as to make use 
of those able men for the Civil Service of the 
State ?—That is to say, that the examination 
should not turn upon the same subjects as they 
now turn upon. 

200. Might not the subject be the same, but 
the test of the examination be altered, so that if 
they did not possess book learning in a very high 
degree, the other qualities which they possessed 
should entitle them to have consideration given 
to them ?—It seems to me that the problem is 

really an insoluble one, however you try to put 
it. What you want to do is to let a given 
amount of experience of life and of the dis- 
cipline of the army count against a given 
amount of knowledge of geography or bookkeep- 
ing, or history ; and how to establish that equation 
isa problem that has never yet been solved or 
seriously attempted, and I do not myself see any 
way to do it. 

201. The honourable Member for Hackney 
will, no doubt, go into that particular portion of 
it, as he has always advocated a better class 
of men entering the army ; but still the Civil 
Service Commissioners could in some degree 
adapt their arrangements, could they not, so as to 
encourage men who are in the ranks to qualify 
themselves still more highly than they now do, 
by allowing them to appear before examiners to 
show their qualifications?—So far as I understand 
the question, the only difference between the plan 
proposed and the present plan would be this: 
that whereas now we hold our examinations for 
the Excise, for instance, at certain different 
centres throughout the kingdom, we should add 
to that number of centres a number of barrack- 
rooms where we should send down an examiner ; 
and therefore the soldiers, instead of going to the 
town where an examination was to be held, would 
appear before their own officers in the barrack- 
room, and pass the examination there. If that is 
the suggestion, there would be nothing easier 
than to carry it out. 

202. The object is to make the army more 
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attractive to the men, and to induce greater 
numbers to enter the army; and of course the 
more favourable the outlet from the army, the 
more likely the men are to enter the army ?— 
Quite so. 

203. Is it not the case that we have never 
taken much pains to make known to the soldiers 
in the army the opportunities afforded to them 
to come up for examination ?—If I am not mis- 
taken, there was a General Order issued when 
Lord Cardwell was at the War Office, makine 
known all that could be made known at that 
time, and I do not know that any greater- 
facilities have been afforded since. 

204. But whatever has been done has been: 


done through the War Office and through the: 
Admiralty, has it not, and not directly by the- 


Civil Service Commissioners ?—Certainly. 
205. They are quite dependent upon the depart- 


ments for making known those advantages ?—. 


Certainly. 
206. In the list of the civil servants which you 


will prepare, will you be able to show the number- 


of appointments which are open to competition, 
and of those which are given by nomination ?— 
Certainly. 

207. Shall we be able also to get from the same 
list the numbers who are subject to the nomina- 
tion of particular departments or officers such as 


the Rangers of Parks and the Office of Works? 


—lI think that we can in each case in which we: 


make any return say from whom the nomination 
comes. 

208. With regard to the warders, you say that 
there is a great desire on the part of the Prisons 
Department to obtain soldiers as warders ?—So 
I have understood; but 1 am speaking there 
without any official knowledge. 

209. Has any endeavour ever been made to 
make known to the soldiers in the army the fact 
of these appointments being available ?—That I 
cannot say; but I am not aware that it has. 

210. But you as the Civil Service Commission. 
have no power to do that?—None at all. 

211. Therefore, practically speaking, a very 
considerable field has been shut out from the. 
soldiers in the army by the routine being observed. 
that the applications must come from ex-soldiers? 
—There is a distinct regulation laid down by the 
Treasury, that persons actually serving in the: 
army or the navy will not be admitted to com- 
pete for situations in the Civil Service. 

212. Then, practically speaking, the men who 
remain in the army, and who are good soldiers,, 
are excluded by means of that regulation, are: 
they not ?—Certainly. 

213. Are you aware from what circumstance 
that limitation was put upon soldiers serving ?— 
No, I am not aware what was the motive of the 
Treasury in laying it down; I always understood 
that it was simply this: that they felt thata man 
could not serve Her Majesty in two capacities, 
and that it would be inconvenient to the public 
service that a man when he is actually serving in 
one capacity should offer himself as a candidate for 
service in another. 

214. Are you aware that many officers are 
serving in double capacities ?—Yes, that is an 
exception, no doubt, but I doubt whether that 
could easily be extended to privates. 

215. Still the principle is broken through in 
the case of the ofiicers, while it is maintained in 
the case of the private soldiers ?-—Yes. 
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216. Have you ever considered the question of 
whether soldiers could remain in the army and 
still hold civil appointments ?—No; that is not a 
question which has ever come before our Com- 
mission at all. 


Mr. Gerard Noel. 


217. With regard to copyists, I think you said 
that about 80 per cent. of the soldiers fail in that 
examination, a much larger number than amongst 
civilians. I did not gather what was the standard 
of that examination?—They have to pass in 
handwriting and spelling; those are the two 
really important things. Then they are tested 
in copying lithographed manuscripts to see 
that they can make out tolerably well written 
manuscript, and copy it fair. Those are the three 
essential subjects. Besides that, they are allowed 
an opportunity of showing proficiency in arith- 
metic, if they possess it, and that tells in their 
favour; but, asa matter of fact, what the ex- 
soldiers and sailors generally fail in, I think, isin 
handwriting or spelling. ; 

218. And you think that at present a soldier 
has really no chance of competing with the young 
civilians who go in for these examinations ?—Not 
for the examinations of a higher order than that. 
The copyist examination is hardly competitive ; 
it is a standard examination; it is a pass exami- 
nation; but the standard is fixed no doubt by 
what we find that we can get; and in that sense 
it may be said to be competitive. 

219. As arule, do you find that soldiers. write 
a fair hand now ?—Speaking generally, I should 
say that a soldier usually writes a tolerably dis- 
tinct hand, but he does not write neatly ; and if 
we send him to one of the Government offices 
that wants rapid and neat handwriting, they 
send him back. 

Colonel Mure. 


220. With reference to the unfair competition 
between soldiers and civilians on account of the 
crammers, is it the case that the standard of edu- 
cation of those who come from the crammers is 
of a higher character than is necessary for the 
offices for which they apply; has it been raised 
by the crammers higher than the standard re- 
quired for the offices ?—I am afraid that it would 
be impossible to say exactly what is the standard 
that is required. Every department, for instance, 
with regard to handwriting and proficiency in 
arithmetic would say, “We like to get these as 
good as we can;” nothing is too good for them. 
It is certain that the handwriting im the Civil 
Service generally has very much improved within 
the last few years. 

221. I was alluding to the unfair competition 
of civilians ; I thought you meant to imply that 
there were many soldiers who came up who were 
not passed because they could not compete, 
although they were fit for many of those offices? 
—When you once let in competition, there is no 
stopping it. It is not that the examiners raise 
the standard ; it is that the examinees raise the 
standard; and they have, no doubt, raised the 
standard very considerably during the last few 
years, 


Mr. John Holms. 


222.1 think the main point which you have 
brought out is that very few soldiers or sailors 
attempt to compete at all ?-— Very few. 
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223: Apart from the question of their eapabi- 
lities, is not the first question to be entered 
upon the question as to character ?—That is cer- 
tainly one of the most essential things. 

224. In the case of that department which 
most wishes to have soldiers, namely, the Prisons 
Department, you stated, did you not, that only a 
limited number can get well recommended ?—If 
I stated that, I ought to have said, perhaps, that 
I was speaking merely of my impression. My 
impression is that the head of that department 
finds it very difficult to fill his vacancies; that 
he is ready to receive recommendations in favour 
of anybody, military or civil, and there is no 
reason that I know of why more soldiers should 
not get in if they wish it, and can be well recom- 
mended. bea 

225. But practically they are not well recom- 
mended ?—I do not know. 

226. You say that higher standard may be 
looked for in the future rather than a lower 
standard of examination; but if men who wish 
to enter the army were informed beforehand that 
after two or three years’ service they would be 
allowed to enter the Civil Service, and they knew 
precisely what kind of examination they had to 
prepare themselves for, might it not be an in- 
ducement to them to occupy their spare time 
(an they have spare time) in preparing for these 
Civil Service.appointments ?—I have no doubt 
that it would. 

227. At the present time of course these 
services are so varied that men who may enter for 
short service may by arrangement continue for 
21 years; therefore of course they are not in- 
formed about any Civil Service employment ?— 
Quite so. 

228. Then unless the men who will in the 
future enter the army are of a higher class than 
those who now compose it, you fear that very 
few of them would be fit for Civil Service appoint- 
ments ?—Of the clerk class. 

229. At present of course we draw from 
the old soldiers, but under the new system we 
should draw from the young soldiers?—It would 
be so. 

230. Thereforeif we had a class of young soldiers 
who had prepared themselves for any kind of 
appointment, they would not only have accept- 
ance at your hands, but naturally of course they 
would have acceptance at the hands of the 
whole of the employers of the country ?>—Quite 
80. 
231. Can you state to the Committee the 
number of applications for each class of the Civil 
Service in each year ?—I shall be very glad in- 
deed to give any information that we can; I 
should only like to guard myself against appear- 
ing to give more thun we can really give. We 
could give the number of applications in one 
sense ; that is to say the number of candidates 
who come direct to us and are examined by us; 
but application, for instance, for the convict 
service, or for employment in the Post Office, are 
not made to us. 

232. You could only, therefore, give those that 
were substantial nominations to you?—Or cases 
of open competition, The number of applicants 
under any system of open competition we could 
give, of course, because they-all come to us. In 
those situations that are the subject of nomination, 
we can only state how many are nominated. 

233. Could 
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233. Could you give the number of substantial 


| nominations ?—Quite easily. 


_ Chairman, 
234. You can give the number of applicants 
for open competition, the number of nominations 
for limited competition, and the number of abso- 


lute nominations, whether they were successful 


or not; but thatis the limit which you wish to 


- to lay down?—Quite so. As a matter of fact, 


ever since the Commission was issued, 21 years 


| ago, that information has annually been given. 


Mr. John Holms. 


235. You cannot give the number of applicants 
to the heads of departments ?—No. 

236. You spoke of some appointments being 
local (rural messengers, for instance), and there- 
fore difficult to be dealt with; but under a system 
of army corps or territorial divisions, would it 


| not be possible to have those men who were in 
the reserve appointed to some of those local 
_ employments ?—It would appear so. 


237. You say that there are some commissioned 
officers serving in double capacities; can you 
inform the Committee, or give a return to the 
Committee, of those double capacities? —No, that 
is outside of our functions altogether. 


Major O’ Gorman. 
238. Do you think that it would be of advan- 


| tage to the army and navy that men actually 


serving should be encouraged to undergo an 
examination, with a view to obtaining situations 
after they quitted those services?—That is a 


point upon which I should not like to express any 


opinion; I think that the regimental officers 
would probably be able to give the best opinion 
upon that subject. 

239. Do you not think that their thoughts 


| _ would be distracted from their present duties if 


they were allowed to be examined while serving ? 

—I confess that it appears to me that they would 

be naturally distracted from their regimental 

duties if they were preparing for examinations. 
Captain Price. 

240. I think you said that in the War Depart- 
ment there were about 50 or 60 vacancies an- 
nually amongst the messengers?—Not in the 
War Department only, but in all the Depart- 
ments of the Civil Service the aggregate of 
vacancies is 50 or 60. 

241. But you stated, did you not, that hardly 
any soldiers, sailors, or marines were appointed 


|. to those vacancies >—Yes. 


242. Why is that; is it because they do not 
come forward, or is it. that, as the appointments 
are made by patronage, they lose the benefit, as 
a rule, of those vacancies, the appointments being 
mostly given to the servants of the patrons?—We 
have no information as to the reason; we can 
only guess that it is that, 

243. You do not know, asa matter of fact, 
whether soldiers and sailors come forward and 
apply for those vacancies?—We never hear of 
applications of that kind; we know nothing of 


‘them until they take the shape of nominations 


to us. 

244, In the examinations, for instance for 
copyists, I suppose the chief part of the exami- 
nation is in writing a peculiarly legible hand, is 
it not?—That is, perhaps, the most important 
qualification. 
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245. Is the examination in arithmetic very 
stiff?—No; and it is not obligatory. 

246. For the Customs, I suppose it is obliga- 
tory ?>—- Yes. 

247. Would that chiefly be in money, com- 
pound multiplication, and that kind of thing ?— 
Yes, chiefly. 

248. Some men in the navy might be very 
well qualified to pass an examination in some of 
the higher branches of arithmetic which did not 
involve money questions at all; would that be 
of service to them in passing an examination ?— 
Not as the papers are now framed, because, 
knowing that we do not get any candidates of 
that kind, we do not introduce such questions ; 
but there would be no difficulty in doing so if it 
were of any advantage. 

249. Might a man be allowed to choose his 
own subjects in arithmetic; a man might be able 
to pass a very high standard in mathematics, for 
instance, although he might know very little 
about:some of the ordinary rules of arithmetic 
involving money questions ?—It would be pos- 
sible to give a good deal of latitude in that way, 
so as to allow different candidates to show their 
proficiency in different branches of the same 
subject. 


General Shute. 


250. You mentioned, as I understood, that in 
many of those examinations the men compete 
in order to be placed upon the lists of candi- 
dates ?—That is confined to two of the branches 
that we spoke of: the first, which was hardly 
worth mentioning, namely, the temporary mes- 
sengers; and the second, the copyists. They 
come forward and are examined to see whether 
they are fit to be put upon the list out of which 
the names are taken of copyists to be sent to the 
different departments; therefore, all that a man 
gains, strictly speaking, by getting his name put 
upon the list of copyists is not an appointment, 
but the possibility of being employed. As a 
matter of fact, however, we so manage it that no 
man is very long on the list without getting 
employment if he wants it. 

251. But who selects from those lists ?— 
We do. 

252. Is being selected from the list entirely a 
question of interest ?—It is entirely a question 
of the discretion of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. 

253. With regard to park-keepers, have you 
any idea of the proportion of old. servants and 
soldiers employed in that capacity?—We have 
no information with regard to that at present. 

254. It is a little important, because those ap- 
pointments are very much run after, and there is 
no qualifying examination ?—If we can find any 
information perhaps you will allow me to put it in. 

255. A large proportion of these appointments 
have pensions attached to them, have they not? 
—All of them have, if we put aside copyists and 
temporary messengers, 

256. Are you aware that a pensioned soldier 
(including in the term “ soldier,” sailors, and 
marines ; we might call them the armed services) 
cannot have both pensions; that is to say, that 
a soldier or sailor having a military or naval 
pension, if he becomes a Civil Service pensioner, 
forfeits his military or nayal pension?—On that 
point we have no official information; I confess 
that my impression was the other way, but I 
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General Shute—continued. 


speak under correction. The Treasury will know 
that. ; 

257. (To Mr. Mann.) Did I misunderstand 
you when you said that there were about 1,500 
persons employed in the lower grades in the War 
Office who were not, and never had been, soldiers? 
—I only know that there is that total number of 
appointments, but I do not know anything as to 
what kind of persons fill them. : , 

258. (To Mr. Walrond.) Am I not right in 
thinking that some of your remarks with regard 
to letter carriers would apply now that we have 
short service in the army ?—A good many of my 
remarks would not apply to short service, being 
founded upon things as they are, and not upon 
things that may be. ; 

259. You are aware, are you not, that in 

the competitions for military commissions a cer- 
tain number of commissions are set aside for 
university men only to compete for, and only 
open to them; that certain others are set aside 
for Queen’s cadets to compete for, and certain 
others for Indian cadets; could not that system 
with regard to our services be applied to your 
“various services, so that there might be a certain 
number of appointments in most of those services 
set aside for which soldiers or sailors only should 
compete?—There would be no difficulty, so far as 
the Civil Service Commissioners are concerned, 
in working such a regulation. : 

260. If that were permitted, do you not think 
that they would, perhaps, be better men than the 
forced productions of crammers ?—Perhaps it 1s 
natural that I should be led to think better of 
the results of the present system than it deserves ; 
but certainly, from all that I have been able to 

hear from the heads of the departments, mauy of 
whom were most violently opposed to the present 
‘system of open competition, the results are ex- 
tremely satisfactory. They get young men who 
write excellent hands, who are perfeet in arith- 
metic, and who are handy and able to be put to 
any work that they have to do. My own im- 
pression is that it would be very rare indeed to 
find a soldier who would have those qualifications; 
he might have other, and, I dare say, extremely 
valuable qualifications, possibly more’ valuable 
ones; but I doubt whether he would have those. 

261. With regard to the very low standard of 
education of which you speak in the army, you 
are probably aware that the amount of education 
amongst the sappers, amongst the artillery, and 
even amongst the cavalry, is somewhat higher 
than in the line, as a rule ?—I have always heard 
that it is so as regards the sappers and miners 
especially ; and I think it will be found that there 
are some (unfortunately not many) appointments 
in the Civil Service for which that particular 
class of soldier would be extremely well fitted, 
appointments connected, for instance, with engi- 
neering departments, and as draughtsmen, and 
so on, 

262. I think you would be somewhat surprised 
if you saw, in a list of even a cavalry regiment, 
how very few there were who could not read or 
write. Are you also aware that in almost all 
regiments the non-commissioned officers as a rule 
are especially-well educated, and all the clerks 
and musketry instructors, and sc on?—Yes. 

263. With reference to soldiers competing 
whilst still soldiers, to be put upon these lists, 
you, I think, said that you thought commanding 
officers would be inclined to oppose it, inasmuch 
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as it would take the men from their duties ; but 
on second thoughts, would you not be inclined t 
admit that a good commanding officer, whos 
great object is to encourage men attending regi 
mental schools, would wish men who were antici 
pating their discharge to qualify by going tc 
regimental schools for special instruction ?—O! 
course it is a matter on which I only express my 
opinion with great diffidence; but I[ confess that 
I should have thought that an officer’s primary 
duty was to see that the work of the regiment 
was done, and that he would give precedence te 
that over all other considerations. 

264. Will not the wants of his regiment be the 
better done if he encourages education, and will 
it not be a very great encouragement to edu- 
cation if he shows his men that when they are 
discharged they may go up at any moment and 
qualify to be put upon the list ?—I should fancy 
that it would be extremely difficult to offer any 
such facility as that. With every desire to see 
soldiers encouraged to keep up their education, I 
confess that I should think that was a dangerous 
mode of doing it. 


Mr. Hanbury-Tracy. 


265. How long has the rule been in force that 
the time served in the army and navy should be 
deducted from a man’s age ?—About five years. 

266. Have you taken any steps to make that 
generally known ?—It was publicly announced in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Lowe at first ; 
and then it was embodied in the regulations which 
are scattered, I may say, broadcast all over the 
country in every possible way. Whenever any 
situation or set of situations is opened for com- 
petition we advertise it as widely as possible, 
and this is one of the rules which goes to every 
one who asks us upon the subject. Perhaps I 
ought to add that it was, I believe, prominently 
announced to all the army (I cannot speak of the 
navy) in General Orders. 

267. Does that hold good in all the appoint- 
ments ?—All that are open for competition. 

268. You are not aware that in the navy it is 
not generally known ?—No, I am ignorant upon 


-that subject. 


Sir Henry Havelock. 


269. In giving us these various classes of civil 
employment which you have enumerated under 
the head of “‘ Messengers,” have you included the 
messengerships belonging to this House and ‘the 
House of Lords; they do not come under your 
supervision in any way, do they?—Yes they are 
all included. 

270. Are those included in the temporary or 
the permanent messengerships ?—In the perma- 
nent messengerships. 

271. And what you have said generally as re- 
gards those permanent messengerships may be 
held to apply to the messengerships of this 
House ?—So far as I know. | 

272. How as regards their mode of appoint- 
ment?—The nominations of messengers in the 
House of Commons come to us from the Serjeant- 
at-Arms: 

273. As regards an experiment that was said 
to have been made recently by the Post Office, 
and to have been a failure, as to the employment 
of soldiers as rural letter carriers, have you any 
special information, or had we better get it here- 
after from the department itself?—We have no 
special information. 

274, In 
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275. Were those included in the number of 
1,250 a year ?—Yes; exclusive of some such 
appointments which are filled by the promotion 
of boys who have been in the service of the Post 
Office. 

276. You have expressed some doubts as to the 
possibility under any circumstances of soldiers, 
with the present state of education in the army, 
successfully competing with civilians, and espe- 
cially with young civilians, for certain employ- 
ments; that I conclude is a theoretical opinion 
on your part to a certain extent ?—Certainly. 

277. It is not founded upon a very intimate 
acquaintance with the present state of education 
in the army, as compared with that of some years 
ago, is it?—No. 

278. Again, you have expressed some doubts 
as to whether these educational qualifications 
' could be very much improved; are you aware 

that soldiers ordinarily have a very great deal of 
spare time at their disposal; rather more than 
we wish very often?—I have heard that it is so. 

279. Do you not think, especially in regard 
to the young men whom we hope to get in under 
recent modifications, that if in the regimental 
schools manuals were prepared, taking in the 
branches of study which soldiers were likely to 
be called upon to be examined in in such com- 
petitions, and if the spare time of the soldiers 


were directed to the preparation of those sub- 


jects, they might then stand a very fair chance 
with the young civilians with whom they might 
be brought into competition, especially if they 
leave the army at the age of 24 or 25 ?—I should 
be sorry to say a word that might look as if I under- 
valued either the actual or the possible soldier, 
or wished to discourage him from pursuing his 
education ; butI still think that the very fact of 
his being older will always be a disadvantage to 
him; and that in a competition of that kind 
youth itself is an advantage. 

280. But, under those circumstances, he would 
not be materially older, would he ?—Even those 
six years, I think, would make a very great 
difference. The subjects of examination are 
naturally calculated to suit the age of the candi- 
dates, and so long as they are so [ think that the 
fact of superior age will always be, to a certain 
extent, a weight upon the retired soldier. Inde- 
_ pendently of anything else, the occupations which 

he has had in the army and elsewhere will have 
distracted his thoughts-from.it... For instance, I 
may give this illustration of it; I think that there 
are very few men, however much they have kept 
up their reading, who could go back to the uni- 
versity at the age of, we will say 28, and com- 
pete with boys of 20 or 21. 

281. But what Iam contemplating is the pro- 
ability of soldier’s attention being directed to 
the possibility of obtaining these employments, 
and the whole ora great part of their leisure time 
being systematically given to preparation for 
these employments, which would not be the case 
that you are speaking of, of a man laying by his 
educational course for years and then going back 
toit?—I meant to take the case of a man who 
‘kept up his reading after taking his degree. 

- 282. You have probably not informed yourself 
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my notice, and under the notice of the Com- 
missioners. 

283. I take it that you speak principally with 
reference to your inquiries some eight or nine 
years ago, when you had this subject last under 
consideration ?—No; with reference to what we 
have seen during the last few years. What we 
have seen during the last few years would lead 
me to think that soldiers, as they are at present, 
are not likely to succeed in these competitions 
in any considerable numbers. What they may 
be if an entirely different class of men is intro- 
duced and they have shert service, six years in- 
stead of 21 years, and so on, is, of course, a 
question upon which I cannot speak with any 
knowledge. 

284. A question was put to you by the honour- 
able Member for Kincardine about which, I think, 
there was some misapprehension ; your reply was, 
that soldiers when still serving were precluded 
from serving the State in a civil capacity ; that 
is, of course, obvious; but I think that the hon- 
ourable Member wished to ask you with refer- 
ence to the reserve; you see no dithculty or ob- 
jection, I suppose, to men in the reserve, after 
three or six years’ service, being employed in a 
large number of these civil employments of which 
you have spoken ?—None at all, so far as I am 
aware. 

285. They would in many respects be highly 
fitted for them, both from their youth and vigour, 
and from their previous training, would they not ? 
—Quite so. 

286. With regard to questions which were 
asked you by the honourable Member for Hack- 
ney, supposing localisation to take greater hold 
upon the military system of the country here- 
after, I conclude that you see very considerable 
advantages in men being locally employed in the 
districts to which they belong ?—I should think 
so, certainly. 

287. For instance, that would get rid of several 
objections which you stated with regard to the 
employment of soldiers as rural letter carriers, 
would it not ?—Quite so. 


288. As to the mode of examination for rural 
letter carriers you said that one of the tests was 
the reading of the addresses of letters; is there 
any supervision exercised to see that that is fair 
and impartial, or is the examiner allowed to 
choose his own batch of letters the addresses of 
which have to be read?—Of course in a matter like 
that it is absolutely impossible that either an. 
officer of the Civil Service Commission or a 
superior officer of the Post Office should be 
present at every examination that takes place. 


289. Then, in point of fact, it falls a great deal 
into the hands of the local postmasters?—It does 
fall into the hands of the local postmasters. 


290. You are aware that up to the present 
time there has been considerable prejudice 
against allowing soldiers, who are regarded as 
interlopers, to come in to the disadvantage of 
local candidates ?—I have not heard it, but I can 
conceive it. 

291. Then you would suppose, from the result 
of that experiment which has been made so much 
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Sir Henry Havelock--continued, 
of, that soldiers would not be tried again P—It 
would appear so. 
General Shute. 

292. Does it strike you, with regard to em- 
ploying soldiers who are in the reserve, parti- 
cularly in reference to the Telegraph and the 
Post Office, that the time of war would be the 
very same when you would require the most 
employés; could they then be spared to act in the 
reserve ?—That creates an obvious difficulty. 


Sir Henry Havelock. 


293. There are certain of those classes of civil 
employ which you have told us are practically 
entirely closed to soldiers; for instance, in the 
Excise and in the out-door Customs appointments; 
your answer, I think, was, that, practically, no 
soldiers, or sailors, or marines were employed ?— 
I am afraid that it is so. 

294. That I conclude is because, generally 
speaking, with their present degree of education, 
they have not come up to the standard ?—Quite 
sO 


295. But under such an altered and improved 
system as I am contemplating that difficulty 
might be removed, might it not ?—It might be 
removed. 

296. Will it not be removed ?—That is a 
matter upon which I am not able to form an 
opinion. : 

297. That would apply to the Excise, would 
it not, though their examination is of a slightly 
higher class ?—Yes. 

298. You mentioned, I think, that their ex- 
amination is of a higher class, comprising arith- 
metic and mensuration ?— Yes. 

299. But the non-commissioned officers of En- 
gineers and Artillery would be highly adapted 
from their professional training on that particular 
ground, would they not ?>—Yes. 

300. So that with a certain amount of pains to 
adapt the circumstances of the Civil Service to 
the capabilities of soldiers, those two difficulties 
might, to a great extent, be got rid of P—Yes; 
but I ought to say, that it appeared in official 
correspondence, that the authorities of the Inland 
Revenue are very reluctant to admit any one 
over the age of 22 into their service; they say 
that, simply as a matter of age, it is essential to 
have young men; they have to send them about, 
and to deal with them as only young men can 
properly be dealt with. That is their opinion. 

301. Under what head would you class the 
description of persons who are called glut-men, 
do they come under the head of Excise officers, 
or out-door officers of the Customs ?—Of out- 
door officers of the Customs. 

302. Their duties are such as warrant officers 
of the Navy are well adapted for, are they not? 
—We have no official information about them, 
but I believe that at any port, like Liverpool, for 
instance, if business is very great, and the number 
of out-door officers is not sufficient to conduct it, 
they take on extra hands, and they are called 
glut-men; and for that particular work they 
almost invariably, I believe, look out for an old 
sailor. 

303. Is that so at present ?—I believe so, but 


_that is only unofficial. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 


304. You have told us a great deal about the 
present, can you tell us anything about the past, 
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with regard to the time when soldiers were first 
admitted to public departments, and under what 
conditions, before the time of the Civil Service 
Commissioners ?—-I am sorry to say that I have 
no information at all upon that subject. 

305. I think I understood you to say, that 
the standard of examination had been raised 
from time to time; could you give us any 
idea of the different periods at which the 
standard of examination had been raised, and 
the result, so far as you are able to judge, 
upon the number of ‘candidates that come 
forward ?—What I meant to say was, not that 
the range of the examination had been raised, 
although perhaps in a few cases it has, but that 
the standard had gradually risen by the natural 
operation of competition. » 

306. As to the question of competition, have 
you ever had an opportunity of observing any 
foreign systems, such as the German system ?— 
No. 

307. You cannot speak with any authority 
with reference to the candidates who are ad- 
mitted from the Prussian army into the civil 
departments as to whether the examination is 
qualifying or competitive ?—No. 

308. You stated that the Civil Service Com- 
missioners were in the habit of selecting certain 
candidates from a list; is there any rule by which 
they-go in their selection, or is it merely done by 
rule-of-thumb, or by any personal preference, or 
any recommendation, or, in short, is there any 
system upon which the selection is made ?—The 
selection to which the question refers, only exists 
in one very limited class of persons, namely, the 
copyists. The copyists, as has been already said, 
when they pass the examination, are placed upon 
a list 6r register, and become registered copyists $ 
the list is kept by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners ; the departments have instructions from 
the Treasury, if they want occasional assistance 
of that kind, if they have more work than their 
own staff of clerks can do, to apply to the Civil 
Service Commissioners. The Civil Service Com- 
missioners have forms of requisition which they 
request the department to fill up. In the form 
of requisition, the head of the department states, 
“T want a writer specially qualified in hand- 


writing,” or “I want a copyist, specially quali- 


fied in arithmetic,” or “I want one who has a 
knowledge.of this or that,” whatever it may be. 
The qualifications of all the writers on our regis- 
ter are tabulated in a list; the head of that 
branch of our department takes his list, and takes _ 
the requisition, and he looks down the list, in — 
order, as much as possible, of seniority, until he 
comes to oue that possesses the qualifications ; he 
looks to see what his name is, and sends him. 

309. Then, in point of fact, proficiency in the 
examination, is the only test; you do not take into 
consideration the antecedent character or capa- 
city of the soldier or non-commissioned officer’ 
who may offer himself?—No; no candidate can 
get upon his list without satisfying the Commis- 
sioners that he is of good character; but having — 
once satisfied them of that, then in a question of 
who should go to what office, we go entirely by 
the qualifications of the man. 

310. But supposing that a soldier brought a 
very high testimonial from his commanding officer 
to the effect that he had been a very good orderly- 
room clerk, would not that have weight with the 
Civil Service Commissioners in their recommend- 

ations? 
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ations ?—That it would have no weight I could 
not say, but it must be quite clear that it would 
be extremely difficult to allow recommendations 
of that kind to have much weight, because if it 
were known that recommendations of that kind 
got priority of employment, we should be flooded 
with them; I do not mean to say from regimental 
officers, but from other persons, and if we ac- 
cepted one we could not refuse the others. 

311. You stated, I think, that you wouid be in 
favour of giving a certain monoply of messenger- 
ships and a larger proportion of lettercarrierships 
to soldiers and sailors; would you apply that to 
the class of out-door officers in the Customs and 
Excise men, if it were possible that soldiers and 
sailors could be brought up to a sufficient stan- 
dard of examination ?—Having regard to the 
views of the authorities. of the Inland Revenue 
as to the absolute necessity of having young men, 
I confess that ILcould not myself even suggest 
that any preference should be given to old soldiers 
for the Excise; but for the Customs it has always 
seemed to me that as an out-door officer’s duties 
are so closely connected with ships, it would be 
most reasonable that some exceptions should be 

_ made in favour of the naval service; so much so, 
that it seemed to me to be a matter to be re- 
gretted that it was not made a sine gua non, that 
out-door officers should, before they came into the 
competition, produce some evidence that they 

‘had had some experience of a seafaring life, and 
knew what a ship was. 

312. Would you be in favour of the recom- 
mendation that these appoimtments should be set 

, apartfor sailors, under the circumstances of which 
you speak; would you have a system of nomin- 
ation and a qualifying examination, and not 
subject them to competition at all?—I have 
never considered that question. 

313. The honourable Baronet, the Member 
for Sunderland, spoke of the question of reserves, 
and you, I think, were in favour of reserve men 
being appointed under certain conditions to post 
offices, rural messengerships, and as police; but 
supposing that in case of a public emergency 
those men were obliged to serve their country 
elsewhere, how would the duty be performed ?— 
Another honourable Member asked me that 
question, and I was obliged to say that I thought 

it a very serious objection. . 


Sir Henry Havelock. 


314. With reference to the last answer which 
you have just given to the very natural question 
raised by the noble Lord as to whether the public 
services might not be crippled if men in large 
numbers were withdrawn from them, those men 
belonging to the reserve, I suppose that that 
difficulty could be entirely got over by pro- 
portioning the number to the probable wants of 
the services, and to the probable draught to be 
- made upon them in case of war; for instance, 
you would appoint in each service perhaps only 
one-fourth or one fifth of reserve men, so that if 
they were withdrawn their places, for the time 
being, could be filled by, temporary appointments, 
and the services would remain uncrippled ?— 
Quite so, / 

Mr. John Holms. 
| gf315. Of course those men serving as reserve 
| men might be called out ‘in case of war, out of 
this country ; but there is a period of time at 
which they would arrive, when they would not 
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be required to go out of the country at all; there- 
fore you would have always a certain number of 
men who had entered as young men in the re- 
serve, and who would not be called out of the 
country in case of war ?—No doubt. 


Sir George Balfour. 


316. There are many civil servants serving as 
volunteers, are there not ?— I believe there is still 
a corps of Civil Service volunteers. 

317. When the reserve men of the army were 
called in, the country would require the services 
of a number more men besides the reserves, would 
it not ?—Yes. 

318. Would the volunteers be called upon ?— 
Those are questions which as a Civil Service 
Commissioner I know nothing about. 

-319. Still, looking at the objections which have 
been raised to the employment of soldiers in civil 
situations, by reason of the liability, you think 
that we ought to take a wider view ?—Quite so. 


Colonel Mure. 


320. I understood that it is only the copyist 
branch of the service in which lists are formed ? 
—That, and the very small class of temporary 
messengers. 

321. Of course, amongst those persons who are 
put upon the list having gone through an ex- 
amination, there must be a great variety of pro- 
ficiency ; are their marks recorded ?—Yes. 

322. Do you take that into consideration, or 
does it go merely by seniority, or by favour ?— 
Chiefly by the marks; chiefly by the qualifica- 
tions shown under examination; but seniority 
enters into it to a considerable extent. 

323. With regard to the employment of sol- 
diers who are serving, if the system of employing 
in the Civil Service a certain number of soldiers 
in the ranks were adopted, of men, say, from 19 
to 24 years of age, men whose minds were still 
pliable, and those military candidates improved 
their education, or, in other words, crammed in 
the barracks, is there anything in your expe- 
rience of soldiers to lead you to think that that 
disparity between them and civilians would not 
disappear ?—Then, I think, the real difficulty of 
which | spoke would be removed to a great extent. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


324. I think you said that you were not pre- 
pared to state what proportion of soldiers, as 
compared with sailors, were nominated or came 
in for examination ?—No; but the fact is that 
the number of sailors is very small. | 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


325. With regard to the employment of re- 
serve men, in the Act constituting the Reserve 
Force it is laid down that they cannot be called 


‘out except in case of “‘imminent national danger 


or great emergency”; in such a contingency the 
ordinary business of the country would of course 
be suspended, and it would not be quite so im- 
portant that everybody should receive his letters 
exactly at the hour that they usually ought to 
come ?—I suppose not. 

326. So that I presume that.in such circum- 
stances it would not be so great a dislocation 
of the ordinary business of the country, that a 
few reserve men should be called away from 
their duties as post office messengers?—No; 
and there is always this to be considered too: 

B4 that 
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that if they were in the Civil Service, you would 
know where to lay your hands upon them. 


Chairman. 


327. I suppose you are aware that the whole 
of the Coast Guard are liable to be sent to sea at 
any moment ?— Yes. 


Sir George Balfour. 

328. Could you give us a classification of the 
subjects in which candidates for different appoint- 
ments are required to be examined ?—Yes, it is 
all contained in a paper which I hold in my 
hand, and which is published every year by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. 

329. I was aware of that; but could you con- 
dense that statement and show it in a compara- 
tive table?—If we only understood exactly on 
what principle it was to be classified it could be 
done with the greatest ease. 

330. You could give us no idea, of course, of 
the standard of efficiency to be attained in the 
examination on these subjects; that depends 
very much upon the competition, does it not ?— 
In all cases of open competition, it depends upon 
the examinees. 

331. With regard to those who are to be nomi- 
nated for appointments, we can ascertain ex- 
actly what the standards of examination are to 
be?—It is extremely difficult to describe a 
standard. Ido not know that you can get any 
further than to say that the candidate must 
show that he has a “ competent” knowledge of this 
and that; then the standard of competence must 
be left to the discretion of the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 


Colonel Mure. 


332. In regard to local appointments for 
Post Office messengers, who examines the can- 
didates ?—The examination is conducted in this 
way: As regards “reading addresses,” the 
examination is in the hands of the Postmaster ; 
but as regards the handwriting, spelling, and 
arithmetic, the papers are sent down from the 
Civil Service Commission and are returned to it, 
and are adjudicated upon there. The Post- 
master does not express any opinion as to whether 
the man passes or not. 

333. In general, in these test examinations, 
are there not papers which are given to the can- 
didates which we could see, so as to ascertain 
more clearly how far the standard would be 
within the compass of soldiers?—Yes, they are 
published in all our annual reports. 


Sir George Balfour. 


334, With regard to the competition of soldiers 
with youths, you gave us an example of Uni- 
versity men, who, at the age of 28, would find 
great difficulty in competing with young men; 
do you think that the yourg boys who entered 
the lower branches of the Civil Service would, 
after six or eight years’ service, be able to com- 
pete with the young men in the examination ?— 
I should very much doubt it. 

335. Therefore the subjects in which those 
examinations have been conducted have not been 
kept up during the eight years’ service of the 
young men ?—No, 

336. ‘Their examinations therefore are more 
to test the faculties and powers and fitness of 
men than anything else ?— Yes, 

337. Practically speaking, the examinations 
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are of no use, or very little use, in the depart- 
ment, are they, excepting so far as the abilities 
are woke up by them ?—Chiefly for that. 


338. Since a soldier, who was originally a 


stupid clod, is made a decent and reasonable 
man by means of the drill serjeant, do you not 
think that it would be of great use to the Civil 
Service to have a man like that introduced into: 
it ?—That is a question which it is very difficult 
to express an opinion upon, because as I have 
already been reminded, my opinion upon it must 
be theoretical; but I can hardly help thinking 
that so long as the raw material, so to speak, of 
the soldier remains what it is (and I am speaking 
only of things as they are), no amount of drill or 
of other excellent influences under which the 
soldier comes, will make him equal to boys 
coming from a higher rank in life, who have taken 
in, so to speak, at their pores a great deal of 
knowledge which those soldiers are perfectl 
alien to. No amount of drill will make him, 
as a general rule, equal to them in competition in 
purely literary subjects. 

339. But, looking at the remarkable intelli- 
gence of a soldier after a few years, especially in 
times of difficulty, and seeing the remarkable 
intellectual development of a particular kind 
that has been shown by the soldier, surely that 
is of a more advantageous nature than the rousing 


up of the faculties by’ mere book learning ?— 


There is not the least doubt that for many_lines 
of life, and perhaps even taking a man as 2, man, 
it is a better sort of training; but how you are to 
weigh that superiority in the scale of marks 
against proficiency in literary subjects is, as I 
said before, a problem that no one that I know 
has yet been able to solve. 

340. That is because you have resorted simply 
to one mode of testing the powers and faculties. 
of the men ?—Yes. 

341. The noble Lord asked you a very im- 
portant question connected with orderly-room 
clerks; are you aware that if those orderly-room 
clerks of the army were available for employ- 
ment in the Civil Service, and in various other: 
capacities, the whole of the orderly-room clerks: 
would be gladly seized hold of by-all who could 
obtain their services ?— No, I have no knowledge 
on that point; I only know what has come be- 
fore me. 

342. Then you have no knowledge of the 
remarkable intelligence which is to be found 
amongst men in the Arsenal Office at Woolwich? 
—No. 

343. You have never seen those men ?—No, 

344. Would you be surprised to find that, as. 
far as my experience goes, they surpass many of 
the men whom I have seen in the Civil Service?’ 
—No,I cannot say that I should be surprised ; 
I have always understood that in the scientific 
corps of the army, even among the privates, the 
amount of education is very great. 

345. If in some particular offices we have men 
of the highest degree of intellect, and as able 
office men as ever I saw in my life, would you 
not think that the army could produce some men 
fit for the Civil Service ?—That it could produce: 
some I have not the least doubt, but the question 
1s the number. These very orderly-room clerks 
at Woolwich Arsenal who reach such a very 
high standard, I fancy are not very numerous. 

346. I will take the army of India; should 
you be surprised to find that many hundreds of 

able 
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able men were obtained from that limited army 
with the greatest possible ease to fill important 
situations of civil employment?—There are so 
very many different kinds of importance; I can 
conceive many civil employments for which a 
soldier wouid be better fitted than a highly- 
_ trained ordinary Civil Service clerk, but for the 
great amount of the work in the civil depart- 
- ments of the State I confess that it seems to me 
that what you want is very little more than good 
writing, quickness at arithmetic, and a sort of 
_ handiness and readiness to pass from one kind of 
| work to another, a versatility which, so far as I 
_ have ever been able to learn from any inquiries I 


7 have been able to make, is not often found 


| amongst soldier clerks, however good they may be. 

347. But still you have never been able to 
compare soldier clerks with the junior class of 
civil servants employed in the different offices in 
| London ?—No. J 4 

348. Would you accept my statement, that I 
believe you could get a number of men from the 
| army in every respect equal to the civil servants 
now employed in the different offices?—I can 
| only say that I hear it with great satisfaction, 
' but I was not aware of it. 
349. You are not-aware of it because no en- 
 couragement has ever been given to draw forth 
the latent resources of the army ?—So far en- 
couragement has been given that they are admitted 
at whatever age they like to come in. I suppose 
the fact is that the appointments that they have 
_ in the army are better than any of the numerous 
appointments that are thrown open to them in the 
Civil Service. There are 300 or 400 appoint- 
ments thrown open to them every year in the 
Civil Service but they do not come in, and I was 
certainly under the impression that one great 
reason why they did not come in was, that they 
did not think that they would succeed. 

350. Our information with regard to that is so 
small that we ought not to rest satisfied until we 
ascertain more clearly whether it is not due to 
no endeavour being made to bring out the latent 
resources of the army instead of its arising from 
inefficiency ?—Quite so; the more information 
that can be got the better. 

351. Have you any experience of the soldier 
clerks employed in the War Office ?—No. 

352. Have you ever seen their writing ?—I 
have, but to so very slight an extent that I have 
hardly been able to form any opinion; but upon 
that subject of course the authorities of the War 
. Office will be able to give perfect information. 

353. Would you be surprised to hear that the 
soldier clerks who are employed there write a 
most excellent hand and write most expeditiously, 
and do arithmetical calculations with the utmost 
possible accuracy, and altogether that they are 
an exceeding}y efficient body of men?—As I 
have already stated, my knowledge is so slight 
that I hardly like to state what it is. 

354. You spoke of the rapidity with which a 
clerk could copy; what is the standard of the 
number of words to write in a day ?—I am not 
aware that there is any absolute standard. 

355. Do you think that it is 2,000 words ?— 
_I am not aware. 

356. Have you never formed any standard 
with regard to the number of words which mean 
quick copying ?—A “writer” would be considered 
slow who did not write more than 4,000 words in 
_ a day of six hours. 
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Sir John Hay. 


357. Would you have any difficulty, supposing 
that public policy required it, in adjusting the 
standards of examination and the subjects of 
examination, so as to afford a fair opportunity for 
competition to a matured intelligence as against 
a younger man who had benefited by the special 
system of cramming ?—I think that it would be 
extremely difficult. 

358. With reference to an answer that you 
gave to my honourable and gallant friend, the 
subjects in which the seamen gunners of the navy 
are examined and passed embrace for their sta- 
tion a considerable knowledee of mathematics, 
and yet they have not any great facility in the 
lower branches of arithmetic with regard to 
pounds, shillings, and pence; would it not be 
possible, by enlarging the area of your examina- 
tions and varying the tests in all the subjects, to 
give to aman who might not be fresh from the 
schoolmaster the chance of showing you that he 
had the intelligence and the fitness which you 
required for the particular office for which you 
were examining him?—Within certain limits, no 
doubt, a candidate might be allowed the option 
of answering questions on this branch of a sub- 
ject or on that, according as he had had his atten- 
tion drawn to it; and in that way questions 
connected with gunnery or mathematical ques- 
tions might be put into the same paper with 
questions of ordinary arithmetic, and the know- 
ledge shown under the one head might count 
against the knowledge shown under the other ; 
but as soon as you tried to extend it beyond that 
it would be very difficult. 

359. In certain examinations, a knowledge of 
French counts for so much, or a knowledge of 
German counts for so much, or a knowledge of 
any particular language which a candidate chooses 
to take up; would it not be possible so to vary 
the subjects in the lower grades as to test the 
candidates, and to give an cpportunity to men of 
matured intelligence to compete with the younger 
men who had been more skilfully trained within 
a much narrower groove ?—I think that you can 
weigh (though not always satisfactorily), or 
attempt to weigh, any one kind cf knowledge 
against avy other kind of knowledge; but, as I 
understand, the problem is not to weigh know- 
ledge against knowledge, but to weigh experience 
of life and habits of mind and character, and so on, 
which are created by military discipline, against 
knowledge; and that is what I think is the inso- 
luble problem. 

360. But that is not, I think, what my honour- 
able and gallant friend, the Member for Brighton, 
In the 
navy and in the army the schools teach certain 
things, and teach them thoroughly; not know- 
ledge of life, not character, but absolutely know- 
ledge; would it not be possible to examine in 


‘those subjects, and see whether the ability and 


acquirements of the candidate were of such a 
character as would entitle him to a civil appoint- 
ment in consequence of his having shown in- 
telligence and knowledge in a subject cognate to, 
though not identical with, that in which the 
younger man was tested ?—Within those limits 
I think that it would be quite possible. 

361. Supposing that it was the policy of the 
Government in this way to give the publie ser- 
vants in the navy or army, at a certain period of 
life, the opportunity of serving the State still 
further in civil employments, could you, . the 
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Civil Service Commissioners were informed of 


the subjects in which the schools in the army and 
navy educate and train the persons who choose 
to avail themselves of those advantages, so adjust 
the examinations as to give them a chance of 
competing on some fair basis with the persons 
drawn from civil life, of whom you have already 
spoken ?—Generally speaking, I see no impossi-~ 
bility in doing it; but of course I should not like 
to be tied to this until I saw what the subjects 
were. 

362. That is not a subject to which your at- 
tention has been drawn ?—No. 

363. There is one other point upon which I 
think we did not get the full information from 
you. With regard to the examinations in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, you state that the 
Civil Service Commissioners send down certain 
papers to which candidates have to give replies; 
while they are under your own eye in the Civil 
Service examinations in London, an opportunity 
is given you of seeing that they do not, what is 
called at school, * crib,” that is to say, get infor- 
mation by unfair means; by what means do you 
segregate the candidates so as to prevent that ?— 
We have agents all over the country. At one 
time we used to send down officers of our own to 
a certain extent; but now we have established 
relations with different people in different posi- 
sitions of life, some clergymen, some solicitors, 
some school inspectors, and other persons who 
took an interest in the matter, and who were 
willing for a very small fee to give us their as- 
sistance. I may say that this is exactly what has 
been done for a good many years by the uni- 
versities ; they hold examinations all over the 
country for certificates. 


Chairman. 
364. On the last point but one about which 


the Right honourable Baronet asked you some 


questious, is not the idea which’he has very 
much what you apply, or have hitherto been 
applying in the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service, where the age is high and where you try 
to test the candidate’s special fitness and special 
high education, rather than the average qualifica- 
tion which can beso easily got up by a crammer?— 


In those examinations we do, as under the scheme, 


that has been suggested, try to weigh knowledge 
exhibited under one head against knowledge 
exhibited under another. It is an extremely 
difficult problem, and continual attention is re- 
quired to meet all the points of it; but I think 
that it might be extended considerably. 

365. It is the peculiarity of the Indian exami- 
nation, is it not, that every possible endeavour 
has been made to meet that general cramming by 
giving advantage to the special experience of 
young men at somewhat higher ages than the 
common examinations are held at ?-—Yes. 

366. You do not see the impossibility of 
carrying out the same principle with respect to 
Class I1., for instance, of the Civil Service, if it 
was deemed desirable to do so?—No., ‘ 

367. At the same time itis excessively difficult 
and it would have to be very jealously watched ? 
—It would. 

368. In fact it is the point in the Indian 
examination which has been very jealously looked 
at lately, is it not?—It is so. 

369. And in respect to which there is a con- 
troversy going on at the present time ?—There 
has recently been a controversy. 


Chairman—continued. 

370. You, the Civil Service Commissioners, 
have rather taken the view of the right honour- 
able Baronet than the opposite view, have you 
not ?—Quite so. 

371. The word “crammer” has been used 
very often, as if the great mass of those who 
succeed for Class II., had passed through the 
hands of a crammer ; have not a large proportion 
of those who have got into the Service of late 
years come straight from grammar schools or 
from middle class schools, and not through the 
hands of crammers?—For Class II., the lower 
class of clerkships in the Civil Service, I think 
the immense majority come throughthose teachers. 
The subjects of examination appear to be such as 
are not taught in the ordinary public schools, and 
have not perhaps very’ great attention paid to 
them in other schools, but they are especially 
taken up by those teachers, and those’ teachers 
bring on their pupils to a very high proficiency 
in them. 

372. Is it not the case with respect’ to the 
Customs and the Excise, that a very large pro- 
portion of the young men who have been selected 
by competition come direct from the middle-class 
schools ?—I think that is so, but I will give the 
statistics as to that. 

373. You suggested that something might be 
done to give greater.advantage to the naval ser- 
vice in’ the appointment of out-door officers of 
the Customs; you would retain the system of 
competition, I presume ?—Certainly. | 

374. How would you carry that out ?—What 
I had in my mind was this: at one time it was 
proposed that the out-door service of the Customs 
should’ be limited to persons who were accus- 
tomed to a seafaring life in some way or other, 
aad of course that would have been at once an 
immense boon to sailors, because they would be 
clearly eligible. . 

375. The tide-waiters who, I suppose, consti- 
tute by far the larger part of the junior out-door 
officers of the Customs, are persons who must 
understand a ship, and who, whiie a ship is in 
port, have constantly to be on board ?—I under- 
stand it to be so. 

376. And you think that, by giving a pre- 
ference in the examination to persons who under- 
stand what a ship was, you might practically in 
that way bring in a considerable number of sailors 
to that branch in the Customs?—We find it very 
difficult to give a preference in the examination, 
but it was proposed to admit exclusively those 
who could prove from their antecedents that they 
were acquainted with the incidents of a seafaring 
life. 

377. You would make an acquaintance with a 
seafaring life absolutely a condition, and not one 
of the subjects to be examined in?-—Quite so; 
it was discussed between the Treasury and the 
Customs, and it ‘was finally decided that that 
should not be made a condition. é 

378. But you were in a position officially to 
read the correspondence, and your judgment was 
the other way ?—Quite so. 

379. With regard to the age of excisemen, you 
said that there had been some correspondence 
with the Board of Inland Revenue about the 
age at which excisemen were appointed; was 
that aimed at the clause in the regulations giving 
soldiers ‘and sailors the advantage of their terms 
of service ?— As far as I remember, it arose out 
of that, but I am glad to have the opportunity of 
saying that I am not sure whether I was quite 


right 
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\| right in referring to that correspondence ; it did 
|) pass officially before the Civil Service Commis- 
| sioners, but it was a correspondence between the 
_ Treasury and the Inland Revenue. 

380. And therefore you could not produce it? 
—Iam of course in the hands of the Committee, 
but that is the position of things. 

+ 381. It would be more regular, I suppose, to 
ask the Treasury to produce it?—TI should sup- 


| pose so. 
Sir Henry Holland. 


| 882. You were referred just now, by the 
| Chairman, to the Indian examination as being a 
_ special class of examination, with a view of testing 
| the capabilities of men, but the examination, if I 
‘mistake not, is conducted with reference to the 
work which the men will have to do themselves in 
| India afterwards, is it not?—Not the first ex- 
| amination. The first examination by which can- 
| didates for the Civil Service of India are selected 
| from the rest of the world, is a. purely general 
| examination with no special reference at all to 
Indian service. It is founded upon the education 
of the great schools and universities. It does in- 
elude Sanskrit and Arabic. The Committee, of 
» which Lord Macaulay was the Chairman in 1854, 
_with some doubt, included those two subjects, 
| saying that they had already begun to be a good 
| deal studied in England, and they anticipated 
| that they would be more studied; but they are 
| put in, not for the sake of their professional 
| utility, so to speak, but as subjects. in which the 
| young men of England were supposed to be edu- 
cated. Then, after being selected, the candidates 
| remain two years in this country, during which 
they are subject to training in special subjects. 


Major O’Gorman. 

383. Do you think that the Civil Service 
_ Commissioners would consent toalter the present 
system of examination for the purpose of placing 
soldiers and sailors on a precise parity with 
young men who have been specially educated 
| with a view to obtaining Civil appointments ?—It 
| would be the duty of the Civil Service Commis- 

sioners to try to work any scheme that was laid 

down by the Government. The rules as regards 
all these things are laid down by the head of the 
_ department interested, the Customs or the Inland 


| 


t 
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Sir George Balfour—continued. 


Revenue, and the Civil Service Commissioners, 
with the approval of the Treasury; and prac- 
tically the Treasury, which is the Government, 
has the determination of questions like that; I 
am quite sure that the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners would be willing to use their best en- 
deayours to carry out such a scheme, whatever 
difficulties it might present. 

384. But not without the consent of the 
Government ?—They could not do it without the 
consent of the Government. 

385. Then they would adhere to the present 
system of examination unless the Government 
instructed them to alter it ?—Certainly. 


Colonel Mure. 


386. I suppose you are generally aware of the 
kind of examination in barracks?—Only very 
generally. 

387. Does it not strike you that the best way 
to meet this difficulty would be to alter the exa- 
mination in barracks, so as to adapt it to the exa- 
mination of the Civil Service ?— That would 
certainly seem the simpler plan of the two. 


Sir George Balfour. 


388. Do we correctly understand you to say 
that there are no test examinations after a Civil 
servant is once admitted into a department ?— 
Practically speaking, with some very unimportant 
exceptions, that is so. _ 

389. Is the entrance examination the only one? 
—Yes; after that, a man must depend for pro- 
motion upon how he does his duties. 

390. Then we have no examinations in the 
Civil departments similar to those in the army, 
where an officer is required to pass examinations 
before he can attain the rank of field officer ?— 
No, with a very few exceptions, which I am not 
prepared to specify, but practically there .are no 
such examinations. 

391. Therefore, practically speaking, the after 
rise of the Civil servants is one of nomination ?— 
Yes, I believe that it may be said generally, that 
they rise by seniority, subject to being fit. 

392. Then all the open competition is merely 
to obtain young men for the service, leaving 
afterwards the entire selection of individuals to 
the person at the head of the department ?— 
Quite so. 
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Tur Rigut HonovraBsLtE HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, in tHE Cuarr. 


Mr. Ratpu THompson, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


393. You are Chief Clerk at the War Office? 


—I am. 
Lord Eustace Cecil. 


394, How many years have you been in the 
War Office, and what is the number of years you 
have served as Chief Clerk ?—I have been Chief 
Clerk for about five years, aud in the War Office 
somewhere about 23 years. 


395.. What are the departments in the War 
Office. that have come immediately under your 
supervision with regard to the question which is 
now before the Committee ?—The War Office is 
at present divided into the Military Division, the 
Finance Division, the Surveyor General’s Divi- 
sion, and the Central Division. 


396. Of what branches of the department do 
you speak ?—Generally of all, but more particu- 
larly of the Surveyor General’s branch, the 
Finance, and the Central. 


397. Can you give the Committee a short 
history of the introduction of military clerks into 
the department?—The first proposal to admit 
retired non-commissioned officers was made in 
1856, and announced to the army by the Horse 
Guards’ Circular Memorandum of the 4thof April 
1856. This Circular was followed by an expla- 
natory memorandum, offering clerkships in the 
manufacturing departments of the Arsenal at 
Woolwich to non-commissioned officers of the Ar- 
tillery and Engineers, and Line non-commissioned 
officers’ clerkships in the Store Department, ona 
scale of 1001., rising annually by 5 /. to 1501., those 
in the Line being on a scale of 907., rising by an- 
nual increments of 5 /. to 1407.; and temporary 
clerkships of 807. a year in each. ‘The result of 
this, as regards the Store Department, was not 
altogether satisfactory, and the Director of Stores 
reported rather unfavourably of those employed 
in that department; and consequently a third 
Circular was issued by the Horse Guards, limiting 
the appointments to the ‘Manufacturing Depart- 
ments, but offering them also in the Purveyor’s 


Lord Eustace.Cecil—continued. 


branch, which was one of the Supply Depart- 


ments of the Army for supplying the hos- 
pitals. hr 
Chairman. 

398. Will you read so much of the Circular as 
relates to this point ?—“ With reference to the 
Circular Memorandum, dated Horse Guards, 6th 
July 1857, relative to the appointment of retired 
or pensioned non-commissioned officers to clerk- 
ships in the out-station branches of the War De- 
partment, His Royal Highness the General Com- 
manding in Chief hereby notifies that he has 
received a communication to the effect that the 
Secretary of State for War has decided for the 
future to appoint men of the class above-men- 
tioned only to clerkships in the Manufacturing 
Departments and Purveying Branch, admission 
to the Military Store Branch being reserved for 
such candidates as may be found eligible under 
the general regulations prescribing the qualifica- 
tions of clerks at out-stations of the War Office.” 
That is the limitation, and this gives the terms 
for the Purveying Department. I may perhaps 
say that the clerical work of the Commissariat 
Department, which is a very large department of 
the Army, was provided for by aspecially organised 
corps called the Commissariat Staff Corps, in 
which the men were serving as soldiers and did 
the clerical work of all the out-station commis- 
sariat officers under discipline. Clerks under 
this Circular were appointed to the Manufac- 
turing Departments. : / 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 

399. How many ?—I think that there were 
eight. None were appointed to the Pur- 
veyor’s Department under this Circular. I 
imagine the reason being that very shortly after 
a corps, similar to the Commissariat Staff Corps, 
was organised for the hospitals by which the 
clerks in that department became enlisted soldiers, 
so that we lost sight of them as pensioner clerks, 
When the departmental corps were first formed, 
that is to say, the Military Store Staff Corps, the 

Commissariat 


Lord Eustace Cectl—continued. 


Commissariat Staff Corps, and the Army Hospital 
Corps, there were strong opinions expressed by 
‘the heads of the various departments against 
pensioner clerks, on the ground that they were 
‘not amenable to military discipline, and that, after 
being accustomed nearly all their lives to whole- 
some restraint, they seldom knew their position 
when they were released from it. 


Lord Elcho. 


400. Was that a theoretical objection or an 
‘objection founded upon the experience of the 
) appointment of those clerks in the office ?—With 
regard to the Military Store Staff Corps, it was 
founded upon experience. 

401. Had they found the men unamenable to 
‘authority ?—Yes, more or less. The Director of 
Stores gave that as his opinion. I am simply 
| quoting from papers in which [I find his opinion 
‘recorded. Then in 1865 it was determined to 
employ clerks in the account and audit and 
clothing branches of the War Office. Accord- 
ingly, under the Regulations of 1865, 19 clerks 
) were appointed, eight first class clerks from 
6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. a day, increasing by quin- 
quennial increments of 6d.; eight second class 
clerks, rising from 5s. to 6s. aday by similar 
/increments; and three third-class clerks, rising 
from 3s.6d.to4s.6d.aday. This system was 
} extended to other branches in the office until 

1870, when 47 were employed. 


Chairman. 


402. Did their pensious drop while they re- 
ceived that pay ?—No, they received their pen- 
sions in addition. In the year 1870 the depart- 
ment was re-organised, and a great deal of 
| the detailed work of the supply branches was 
decentralized and sent, for instanee, to Woolwich 
_and to Pimlico, and hence the opportunities of 
employing this class of clerks in the War Office 
were restricted. However, in the new establish- 
| ment we provided for 40 military clerks, who 
would be pensioned non-commissioned officers, 
under two superintending officers, and we fixed 
an uniform rate of pay from 5s..a day, rising to 
6s. after five years’ service. That arrangement 
continued until 1872, when the Treasury decided 
to employ only one class of inferior clerks, known 
as Civil Service writers, including soldier 
clerks, and absorbing every class of temporary 
labour, with an uniform pay of 10d. an hour. 
At present, therefore, we have no distinct class 
_ of pensioner military clerks; they are all absorbed 
in the Civil Service writers; and whenever we 
want one we have to obtain him from the Civil 
Service. The Commissioners, however, offer 
every facility to our men to become writers, and 
_ will always examine preferentially anyone whom 
we recommend to them on his discharge from the 
army. In addition to those writers, many of 
whom are old non-commissioned officers, we have 
now serving in various parts of the office, 53 
staff clerks who are at present actual soldiers 
serving under engagement in the army. The 
regulations as to their pay I will put in. 

403. Did the absorption into the Civil Service 
writer system absorb the whole of those in the 
different departments of the army that you have 
described to us ?—Yes, we rated them as writers, 
and sent a list of their names to the Commis- 
sioners, and they included them in their register. 

0.129. . 
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Major O’Gorman. 


404, The staff clerks, I understand, are sol- 
diers at this moment ?—They are. 

405. Therefore they are liable to be called 
upon to join their regiments at any moment ?— 
They are supernumerary to their regiments, and 
would not be called upon to join if their regi- 
ments went on foreign service ; they are in excess 
of the number of the regiment. 

406. But they receive pay as soldiers, do they 
not ?—They receive pay as soldiers. 

407. And they also receive pay as clerks ?— 
Yes, both pays are included in the rate which is 
given in the regulations. 


Mr. Gerard Noel. 


408. Are those 53 staff clerks actually now 
soldiers ?—They are now soldiers serving in the 
army. They are principally employed in the 
offices of the Deputy Adjutants General of 
the Artillery and, Engineers, and in the ex- 
amination of the artillery store accounts in the 
Surveyor General’s Department, and they are 
also employed in the Intelligence Department. 
In 1866 the Secretary of State decided to 
try the system of employing commissionnaires as 
messengers in the War Office, and as vacancies 
occurred amongst the civilian messengers, com- 
missionaires were employed to fill the vacancies. 
However, lately the Civil Service Commissioners 
have kept aregister of discharged soldiers of good 
character for employment as temporary mes- 
sengers in any public department, with the pay 
of 3s. a day, rising to 3s. 6d.; and we now get 
all our temporary messengers from that source. 
We have at present employed 20 commissionnaires 
and 14 Civil Service messengers, old soldiers. I 
think that the only historical part that I need 
add, is with regard to the military clerks in the 
arsenal; we are letting them die out; we do not 
appoint new ones, on the ground that there is a 
large staff of cheap labour to be obtained from 
the manufacturing departments generally, and 
that we can get the labour much cheaper from 
there. 


Colonel Mure. 
409. They are no longer soldiers ?—No. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 


410. What is your opinion generally as to the 
employment of soldiers in the War Department ? 
—As far as I can collect the opinion from the 
various branches in which the men are employed, 
I should say that it was not altogether suc- 
cessful. The general opinion seems. to/be that, 
although they are a very careful and trustworthy 
class of men, they are only fit for what may be 
called purely mechanical work, and that they take 
a great deal of directing; that they are very 
helpless if they are put upon anything that is not 
mere computation, or copying, or such like work. 

411. How do they compare with civilian 
clerks ?--They are very much slower workers as 
a rule; I am talking now of pensioner clerks; 
that distinction should be observed, because it is 
an important one. 

412. Have you ever heard strong opinions ex- 
pressed against pensioner clerks generally ?— 
Not strong opinions, but merely in the direction 
that they are slow and rather helpless. The 
staff clerks are reported well of, but even as to 
those they are said to want a good deal of 
supervision. 
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413. Do you think that. those opinions are 
founded upon experience, or that they are only 
theoretical ?—They are founded on experience. 

414, So far as you have been able to observe 
and gather from your experience in the office, 
and from the communication which you have had 
with the various heads of the departments, you 
would say that that is the general opinion ?—Yes, 
I think it is. 

415. You spoke of staff clerks who, as I 
understand, are soldiers earning a pension ?— 
Yes; the staff clerks are now in actual military 
service, and will not get their pensions until they 
have completed their service; they are receiving 
military pay. 

416. Would you advance the same opinion 
with regard to staff clerks that you have with 
regard to pensioner clerks ?—No; the staff clerks 
are certainly better men; they are younger men 
and more active, and altogether more intelligent. 

417. To what do you attribute that ?—I hardly 
know ; I can merely speak ‘to the fact that it is so, 

418. Are they men of higher education and 
higher attainments?—I think the Artillery men 
are as a rule. We get very good staff clerks 
from the Artillery. 

419. You said that they were younger; could 
you give us any idea of the average age at which 
they come into the War Office as compared with 
the age at which the pensioner clerks are em- 
ployed ?—The pensioner clerks must have served 
21 years in the army, so that the minimum age 
is rather advanced; but a staff clerk may come 
in any time after he has served eight or ten years, 
or even before that. 

420. At the present moment you employ a 
large number of writers, do you not?—Yes._ 

42). Do you happen to know whether there 
is ‘a great number of applications for those writer- 
ships in the army ?—I can only tell you second 
hand. I made the inquiry from the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners, and found that there was 
not a very great number. We do not get any 
great number direct; but that I attribute to the 
fact that whenever we get applications we always 
refer the applicants to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, and I have no doubt that that be- 
comes generally known, and that the men 
apply direct to the Civil Service Commissioners. 
Therefore we do not know exactly what number 
of applications there are ; but the Commissioners 
tell me that they get a good many applications, 
but that they find only about one in six of them 
comes up to the standard. 

422. You spoke of the commissionnaires as 
messengers; do you think that they make good 
messengers ?—The old commissionnaires were not 
good messengers ; they were, generally speaking, 
oldish men, and there was rather a want of intel- 
ligence, I think. The men that we get at pre- 
sent from the Civil Service Commissioners, who 
are old soldiers, are certainly better men; some 
of them are very good men. 

423. Which are the species of appointments 
for which you think soldiers would be best fitted, 
supposing that in consequence’ of short service 
there was an opportunity of employing them 
more largely than at present in connection with 
the army departments ?—There is a committee 
now sitting, of which I am a member, on the 
personnel of the supply departments of the army, 
and that is a branch of the subject into which we 
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have been inquiring very much, although we 
have not actually reported. . 

424, Will you favour the Committee with 
anything which you think may be of interest that 
has come cut in the course of that inquiry ?—. 
One of our recommendations which will be made. 
would have a very important bearing upon the 
employment of soldiers; it is: to appoint 
men from the army to fill a great many of 
the subordinate posts in. connection with the 
supply departments, and also to replace 
considerably the lower commissioned ranks 
in those departments; so much so, that the 
number which we calculate we could offer to the 
army would be 315 quartermasterships as com- 
missioned rank, the regular pay of a quarter- 
master being from 6s. 6d: aday to 11s.6d.a 
day, with military allowances; then we propose 
tlfat there should be 250 storekeepers, with 4 s. 
a day, rising to 4 s. 6 d. after three years’ service, 
and 5s. 2d. after six years’ service, with allow- 
ances cf a first-class staff serjeant; and 350 as- 
sistant storkeeperships, with 3 s, a day, rising to 
3s. 6d. a day after three years’ service, with 
allowances of a second-class staff serjeant. That 
would give altogether 915 appointments, which 
now you may say broadly are not given to the 
army, or not necessarily ; in fact, not as a rule. - 

Chairman. 

425. Would those be military appointments or 
civil appointments? — The storekeepers . and 
assistant storekeepers, I imagine, would be ac- 
tually serving in the army towards pension, that 
would be a non-commissioned rank; and. the 
quartermaster would be a commissioned rank, 
serving on to the retirement of that rank. 


Lord Eustace: Ceci. 


426. I believe that those recommendations 
have not yet been approved?—Quite so; we 
have not actually reported yet. 

427, Will you be good enough to state what 
are generally called the Supply Departments ?— 
The Commissariat Department and the Ordnance 
Store Department are the two departments 
which supply the army with food and provisions 
and stores of all descriptions. 


Colonel Mure. 


428, Would that include the Medical Depart- 
ment ?—No; but the Commissariat supply the 
hospitals, 

Lord Eustace Ceeil. 


429. Those men of whom you speak will not 
be in civil employment, but will be under the 
Mutiny Act, will they not?—-They will be un- 
der the Mutiny Act. 


General Shute, 


430. Do you mean that they would be still on 
the strength of the regiments ’—No; they would. 
i like staff clerks, who are borne on a separate 
ist. 

Lord Eustace Cecil. 


431. Those appointments are filled at this 
moment by what are called civil subordinates, 
are they not ?—Yes, mostly. 

432+ For the most part they are not soldiers ? 
—For the most part they are not soldiers; the 
commissioned ranks are filled at present by open 


competition. 


433. When 
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433. When you say they are under the Mutiny 
Act, they are not enlisted soldiers, are they ?— 
They would be under this scheme. 

434, But they are not at present ?—It is 
somewhat doubtful; the terms of the Mutiny 
Act are wide but vague. 


Colonel Mure. 


435. Are there any soldiers among them ?— 
There are no actual soldiers, but there are some 
men who have been soldiers and are now pen- 
sioners. 

436. And therefore, of course, they are in the 
same position as civil subordinates ?— Yes. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 


437. Can you give us any idea of the actual 
increase of appointments that, supposing any 
proposition of this kind was approved of, would 
be added to the army besides to the number of 
appointments that now exist ?—It is very hard to 
give an opinion; certainly, for the present class 
of men that we get from the army, I should say 


that we could not find very much more employ- 


ment; but if the shorter service is to tempt in a 
different class of men, and if the education of 
the country is gradually rising (as it is, I sup- 
pose), we may hope to get better educated men 


nto the army ; and in that case, but only in that 


sase, I think, we could find further employment 
for them in' much of the work that is done by 
what is called the second class of clerks that are 
established under the recent Order in Council 
for the Civil Service. But I do not confine that 
opinion to the War Office; I do not think that 
the work in the War Office differs greatly from 
the work in many other offices; and if you get 
a man with a decent education and steady habits, 
I do not see why he should not be employed in 
other departments in that class of work, just as 
much as he would be in the War Office. 

438. Do you think that the work done by the 
clerks of Class II. could be done by soldier 
clerks ?— A good deal of the detail work done by 
that class, 1 imagine, could be done by soldier 
clerks. ; 

439. What are the pay and emoluments of 


‘clerks in Class II.?—-The pay for clerks in that 


class is 80 /. a year, rising by 5 /. a year to 2007. 
a year. Ido not think that it would be perhaps 
a suitable thing to put the old soldiers on that 
class; but I think that you might make a class 
specially for them. I should say one beginning 
at 5s. a day, and going up gradually by quin- 
quennial increments to 8s. a day, or some- 
thing of that sort, giving them, of course, super- 
annuation at the end of their service. 


Sir John Hay. 


440. Who was the Director of Stores who ob- 
jected at the time that you mentioned ?— Admiral 
Caffin. 


441. Was there any reason given; what was. 


the unsatisfactory character of the men’ which 


‘made him object to them?— Merely that he said 
they were troublesome ; he did not go very much 
“into detail, but reported. generally his opinion 


that they were unsatisfactory. . 
442. Has it been tried again. since that ?— 


No, the Military Store Staff Corps has absorbed 
vall the clerical-work of the out-stations. 


443, There -is not. the same opening as there 


was at that time ?—It is actually done by them ; 
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but they are enlisted soldiers and not pensioner 
clerks. 

444, Then it is, in fact, mainly done by sol- 
diers now ?—Entirely, { should say. 

445. I think you said, with reference only to 
the pensioner clerks. that you spoke of them as 
being rather slow and helpless ?—Yes; the only 
remark about the younger soldiers is that they 
want a good deal of supervision. 

446. Jsven though they are under the Mutiny 
Act?—Yes, because they have not their own 
officers with them in the office, and they require 
to be rather looked after. 

447. There is a great deal of work which is 
purely computation and copying, I suppose ?— 
Yes, there is a good deal of computation. 

448. And I think Tunderstood you to say that 
you found men in both the peusioner class and 
the other class fit for that work ?—Yes ; the pen- 
sioner clerks are mainly employed upon that 
work; the artillery staff clerks are employed 
upon rather a higher duty, more in examining. 


449. I think you said that as time goes on itis 
probable that an improved class of men entering 
the army, both the pensioner class and the sol- 
dier class will be improved ?—We hope so; but 
short service is at present an experiment, and we 
do not yet know the men that we shall get under 
it. 

Lord Llcho. 


450. Is there any branch of the War Office 
which is at present entirely manned by soldier 
clerks?—The offices of the Deputy Adjutants 
General of the Artillery and Engineers are both 
entirely manned by soldier clerks. 

451. What number are there in those offices ? 
— About 14 in each. 

452. Has that always been so?—It has always 
been so; they were formerly in distinct offices. 
The Deputy Adjutant General of Artillery until 
1856, I think, was quartered at Woolwich with 
the head quarters of the regiment, and similarly 
ths Deputy Adjutant General of [Engineers was 
at Chatham; when the Ordnance Corps were 
put under the Commander in Chief, those two 
officers brought their staff up to head quarters 
with them, and the same system has been con- 
tinued ever since. 

453, So that in those two departments of the 
Deputy Adjutants General of Ariillery and 
Engineers, the clerks’ duty is entirely performed 
by soldiers ?— Entirely. 

454. Are they all non-commissioned officers? 
—Yes, except temporary clerks occasionally, who 
are privates, 

455. Have they to go through any examination 
before they are appointed ?-—Yes. 

456. That is to say, they are still serving ?— 
Yes; and if a man is not fit for the work they 
return him to his regiment again. 

457. What are the duties that they perform ; 
do they differ in any respect, as regards clerical 
work, from the duties performed by clerks in the 
other departments?—They differ to this extent, 
that in addition to being the Head Quarters 
Office, they are the actual orderly rooms of those 
regiments. ‘The Artillery is, as you know, one 
large regiment, and they actually do all the 
orderly-room work, in addition to the ordinary 
work, which is done at head quarters; they keep 
the records of the regiment, for instance, and all 
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such duties as would be usually done in an orderly 
room. 

458. But do the duties that are performed by 
Class II. of the ordinary clerks require a higher 
degree of intelligence and more accuracy than is 
required for the duties performed in those two 
departments by the military clerks ?—No, lL 
should think not, on the whole. 

459. So that, on the whole, if there were a 
sudden reason for transferring the clerks from the 
one to the other, those military clerks would be 
able. to perform the duties of the. second-class 
clerks in the other departments?—Yes, if you 
could get enough of them. 

460. But qua their qualifications, they could 
perform the duties?—Yes, gua their qualifica- 
tions; but you must remember that those two 
departments haye the pick of the best educated 
and largest corps in the army, and that those 
men are the pick of those corps, and I doubt 
whether you could get sufficient to duplicate 
them. 

461. But when they were appointed to those 
departments they had had no special training or 
education for the work; they were simply taken 
as good efficient men from the regiments, were 
they not ?—They had been employed, no doubt, 
at out-station military offices. 

462. But simply as soldiers?—As soldier clerks. 

463. They had received no extra Civil Service 
examination education, if I may so call it ?— 
None whatever. 

464. They simply acquired certain clerkly 
qualities in their regimental duties which were 
found in practice to be equal, when tested, to 
the clerkly qualification of clerks appointed from 
the Civil Service to Class II. in the other de- 
partments ?—Yes, they could do the same work, 
I have no doubt, usefully; though if you put 
tan against man, I dare say the civilian would 
pass a more intelligent and better examination. 

465. At any rate the intelligence they show, 
and the work done by them, proves that their 
intelligence and their work are equal to the re- 
quirements of those offices?—Certainly ; the 
work is very well done indeed in those offices. 

466. What is the age of those men whom they 
generally appoint?—I should think from 25 to 
30. 

467. Have any of them remained for a long 
time ?—-That I can hardly tell you; I think as 
to the details of their service, if you examined the 
Deputy Adjutant General, he would be able to 
give the particulars. 

468. You do not know whether in that office 
they rise to what is equivalent in the other de- 
partments to a rise from a second tv a first class 
clerkship ?—Yes, the staff clerks are arranged in 
classes; they have periodical increments of pay, 
going up to 5s. 5d. a day. 

469. In how many classes are they arranged ? 
—They begin with 2s. 11d., and they go to 3s. 5d., 
3s. 1ld., and 4s. 5d. 

470. Is that according to length of service, or 
according to the class in which they are working? 
— According to length of service. In the War 
Office they get extra pay of 1s. 3d. a day. 
They also receive the usual military allowances. 

471. But in those departments which are now 
wholly manned by soldiers, there are gradations 
in the classes of clerkships equivalent to the 
gradations which you see in other departments? 
—The pay really marks the gradation. 
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472, Is there not in tke War Office a division 
of duties; are not the duties of the first-class 
civilian clerks different from those of the second- 
class clerks?—Yes, there is a difference of degree, 
certainly 

473. But will those qualifications which fit a 
man to perform the duties of the second-class, 
called the clerkships of the lower division, fit a 
man for the performance of the duties of a first- 
class clerk under the old system, or of the upper 
division, as it is now called?—No, not necessarily; 
there are to be no classes in Class IJ.; it will be 
one uniform scale, beginning at 80/. a year, and 
having annual increments up to 200 2. 

474, Then this division of upper and lower 
clerks is a division dependent upon pay, and not 
a division dependent upon the quality of the 
work ?—in the Civil Service it is dependent en- 
tirely upon the quality of the work, but I was re- 
ferring rather to a military staff office. 

475. In the Civil Service of the War Office is 
there a division dependent upon the quality of 
the work and the quality of the men, and is there 
any equivalent division in the other departments 
where military clerks only are employed ?—The 
basis of the new Order in Council is, that there is 
to be a line drawn between Class I. and Class II. 
as regards the quality of the work; and we are 
now engaged in our office in testing the quality 
of our work to enable tis to draw that line. 

476. Is there in this military branch a differ- 
ence in the quality of the work done in the upper 
and lower classes equivalent to that which exists 
in the Civil Service branch of the War Office ?— 
I can hardly tell you; it is so much military and 
technical work that does not come under me in 
any way, that I can hardly give an opinion. 

477. So that you have: no knowledge whether 
these military clerks in the Ordnance and Artillery 
Department in the War Office, who do the highest 
description of work which is done there, would 
be fit to do the work of the upper division of the 
Civil Service ?—They do not do the highest de- 
scription of work. ‘lhat in the military offices 
is done by the staff officers of the office. 

478, In that proposal, which you say is likely 
to be made by your committee, do you include 
those quartermasterships?—Yes, but that does 
not mix up with a military clerk’s office in any 
way: ‘Those men are to be executive officers 
employed in the supply duties of the army. 

479. Supposing that you could get a sufficient 
number of clerks with the amount of intelligence 
that is found in those clerks who are employed in 
the artillery and ordnance branches, have you 
any doubt as to whether they would be able to, 
perform the duties of the second-class clerks or 
the lower division generally in the War Office ? 
—I have already expressed an opinion that a 
great part, if not all, of the work of Class II. 
re be done by such men if you could get 
them. 

480. As regards the work of the upper division, 


f 


which is now, you say, in those departments done | 


by officers, do you think that the same rule might 
also apply, if it was thought desirable, to other- 
branches if you could get the men ?—If you 
could get an officer, a man of ordinarily good 
ability, to give up his military career and serve- 
on the same pay that he gets in the army, which. 
I should imagine is almost an impossibility, then. 
it might be so; but it would be a very bad thing 
to have men liable to be removed employed upon 


those | 


‘ 


handh Blchaooutiimed: 


those duties, so that you must withdraw him en- 
tirely from his military career, and, in fact, make 
| a civilian of him. 

481. Is there any case that you can give us, 
_where military clerks have been substituted for 
| eivilian clerks ?—All the clerks who are now 


482. Where they have been so substituted, 


| there been any reduction in the number or in the 

| P pay of the clerks on the substitution of the military 

‘for the civilian clerks?—There has been no 

i reduction in the number; there might have been 
| ‘some reduction in the pay, very possibly. 

483. If it is not so, it is a thing which should 

| be known; because I have seen it stated that 


'where military clerks have been substituted for 
| civilian clerks, they have been substituted in 
' smaller proportions ; that is to say, two military 
i clerks have been found to do the work of three 
| civilians; have you ever heard such a statement ? 
| —I have'never heard of it: on the contrary, I 
| should say that the tendency is the other way, 
‘that the military clerks in the account branch, 
where they are mainly employed, are slow, and 
_ that the civilian clerks will do more work than a 
fi military clerk would; I am talking of pensioner 
clerks. 

484. But talking of them as a whole, what 
| would be your view ?—They would certainly not 
_ do more work than civilian clerks. 

485. Do you know how many hours these 
military clerks work in the Artillery and 
Ordnance Departments ?—Seven. 

_486, How many hours do the civilian clerks 
| work?—The office hours are.six; if they are 
_ required longer, they work longer. 

| 487. Then the office hours for the soldier 
| clerks are seven, and for the civilian clerks six ? 
} 


. —Yes; but it has been rather a boon to the pen- 
sioner clerk to allow it to be seven hours, because 
' he is paid by the hour; a pensioner clerk gets 
| seven tenpences now that he has become a writer. 
_ 488. Do you mean that the hours of the 
| military clerks being fixed at seven hours a-day, 

_ whereas the civilian clerks’ time is fixed at six 
hours, that additional hour is fixed as a boon to 
the military clerks ?— As far as regards the pen- 
sioner clerks, it is so. 

_ 489. But I am now talking of those two 
| departments where there are the military clerks 
who are still serving as staff clerks; it was not 
as a boon to them that that additional hour was 
put on, was it?—No, certainly not. 

490. So that so far, out of the military clerks 
| the nation gets for its money, whatever that may 
be, an hour’s more work than is got out of the 
civilian clerks ?—Yes. 

491. Does it not get more than one hour’s 
comparatively ?—No, not so much; _ because, 
although the office hours are only six hours, it is 
| frequently the case that civilian clerks stay 
_ longer than that; in fact, sometimes more than 
seven hours if they are wanted. 
| 492. That is to say there is often extra work 
| which is done in the civil departments ?—Yes. 
~ 493. Does not that same exception also apply 
' to the military departments ?’—No; the work on 
| which they are engaged is steady work which 

keeps them so many hours a day, and I should 
' think that as the clock strikes five, as a rule, 
they all go. y 


| have they been substituted man for man, or has - 
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494. At what age do you hope or think that to 
get work out of these men it would be desirable 
to limit their employment ?—I do not think that 
we ought to have them over 35. 

495. You would prefer them at 25 to begin 
with ?—Yes ; 35 as themaximum age of admission. 

496. What would you putas the minimum age 
of their admission?—They must have been sol- 
diers six years, and short service men. 

497. That is to say, assuming that they are not 
appointed before ?— Yes, assuming that they come 
in after their military service; that would make 
them 24, if they enlisted at 18. 

498. The present maximum age of admission to 
Class II. of the Civil Service is 22, is it not 2— 
The maximum age is 22, and the minimum is 17, 
I think. 

499. Are there any officers employed in the 
War Office who Tivol coasted to is. ae for- 
ward: to a military career, but who are simply 
employed in civil duties?—I do not think that 
there are; I think that we have had one or two 
in the capacity of writers. 

500. Then all the appointments at present at 
the War Office, where officers are employed, are 
the five years’ appointments ?—Yes, all of them. 

501. Can you speak at all as to whether that 
works well in the office?—My own opinion is 
that it is not long enough, and that an officer, 
just when he becomes valuable, and has tho- 
roughly mastered his work, goes away. 

502. And you think that it would be better if 
you had some appointments where, if officers 
are employed, either the employment should be 
permanent as long as health and efficiency 
remained, or the period should be longer than 
five years ?—Yes, 

503. Is there any discretion in the Secretary 
of State as to the employment of officers for a 
longer period ?—There is a power of re-appoint- 
ment. 

504. Are those quartermasterships that you 
anticipate beimg opened to the army under the 
recommendations of this Committee, intended 
also to be five years’ appointments ?—No, they 
would not be in the War Office. 

505. ‘They would have charge of the commis- 
sariat and ordnance stores throughout the coun- 
try, I presume ?— Yes. 

506. But there are no officers in the depart- 
ments of the War Office under my noble triend 
who have charge in that office of that depart- 
ment?—There is the Director of Artillery and 
Stores and his assistant, who are artillery otticers. 


Sir George Balfour. 

506*. This new establishment for the Ordnance 
and Supply ‘and Commissariat Departments is 
taken mainly from the Indian system, is it not? 
— Mainly. 

_ 607. It has not been proposed before, has it? 
—Yes; I think that the appointment of warrant 
officers had been proposed before. 

508. Do youremember that when I was at the 
War Office it was proposed, and very nearly 
assented to ?—Yes, I think it was. 

509. Could you produce to the Committee 
papers, so far as, after consultation with the 
head of your department, they can be pro- 
perly given?—I could; but they are office 
minutes; and there would therefore, probably, be 
an objection to producing them. 

510. I suppose that it is the same proposal as 

D I made 
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I made in 1867, or something similar to it ?—It 
is very much the same, only that we propose to 
extend it a little further than your proposal, as it 
appears at page 176 of the Report of a Com- 
mittee on the Administration of the Transport 
and Supply Departments of the Army in 1867. 

510*. Will you be good enough to read it?— 
“In connection with this point,” Sir George 
Balfour said, “I would urge the advantage of 
“employing non-commissioned officers in the 
“ charge of subordinate divisions of stores. After 
“long experience of the system, in India, of 
‘“* employing non-commissioned officers of the line 
“and artillery in the Ordnance Service, promoting 
«them to the rank of warrant officers (conductors 
‘¢ and sub-conductors), I can speak highly of the 
“ ability, zeal, and trustworthiness shown by them. 
«© These warrant officers, as well as the non-com- 
‘‘ missioned officers called store serjeants, were 
* struck off the strength of their corps, and formed 
“a part of the Ordnance establishment ; and when 
“© placed in subordinate charge of separate divi- 
*¢ sions of stores, proved themselves excellent aids, 
“both in garrison and in the field. Charges of 
* this nature are especially well suited for old and 
** experienced non-commissioned officers, who 
“ might be selected from the whole army, and ad- 
** vanced to the grade of warrant officers. The 
“« difficulties experienced in obtaining fit recruits 
*‘ for the army, which have recently formed the 
** subject of inquiryby a Commission of which 1 
“was a member, might be greatly lessened by 
“ affording, amongst other inducements to enlist 
“ and remain in the service, the prospect to well- 
* trained and qualified soldiers of long service of 
“ succeeding to charges as storekeepers.” 

511. There were doubts entertained with 
reference to the practice of India, which have, of 


‘course, been provided for in the Mutiny Act, 


applicable to the whole army, the Imperial army 
as well as the Indian army; those doubts were as 
to whether those soldiers were liable to be sent 
back to the regiment; do you remember, from 
your own experience in the War Office, the fact 
of many men having come back to the regiment 
after having been employed in those situations in 
India?—lIt did not come under our observation at 
all. -All those things are managed under the 
Commander in Chief, in India, and we do not 
get reports of them even. 

512. I hold in my hand a statement of the fact 
of a serjeant who had been withdrawn from the 
Artillery for upwards of 20 years, being remanded, 
at the end of that time, back to his regiment; 
that would be a case in point, would it not ?— 
I imagined that they were always liable to that ; 
in fact, I believe, until quite recently they were 
so much considered to belong to the regiments, 
that they were remanded back to their regiments 
for pension. 

513. You are not aware of any practice which 
prevents those men, after having been taken 
away from their regiments for their staff duties, 
from being amenable again for duty with their 
regiments if they should require it ?—They are 
liable to be sent back to their regiments for mis- 
conduct. 

514. You express doubt, I think, with regard 
to the possibility of obtaining a sufficient number 
of qualified men for filling up the 915 appoint- 
ments which you say you propose to form ?— 
No, the doubt which I expressed is this: whether 
we should be able to find any large number to 
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fill the subordinate appointments in the Govern- 
ment departments for the clerical duty. 


515. Have you any doubts with regard to the 
possibility of getting an abundant supply from 
the army to fill those 915 appointments ?—I am 
hardly qualified to say, but I assume that we can 
get them. 

516. You know well, do you not, that a num- 
ber of able men are available in the army if they 
are required ?—I do not feel competent to give 
an opinion; 1 can only hope that it will be so. 


517. We have had information from you with 
regard to the employment of soldier clerks, and 
you have mentioned that 53 staff serjeants are 
serving in the War Office; but there are many 
more of those staff serjeants serving out of the 
War Office, are there not ?-—Yes. 

518. All the military offices, such as those of 
the assistant adjutant generals, and the assistant 
quartermaster generals, and the military staff 
offices abroad, are furnished with staff clerks, are 
they not ?—Yes, entirely ; she clerical duties are 
entirely performed by staff clerks. 

519. In case of an army taking the field the 
clerical duties of the military offices of the staff 
would be performed mainly by staff clerks, would 
they not?—Entirely, or by such assistants as 
they would get from the regiments to aid them, 
who would get 1s. aday for acting 

520. You have mentioned that only 53 staff 
serjeants are employed in the War Office; but 
if you look at the Army Estimates, pages 20 and 
21, and pages 80,81, 82, and 184, does it not 
appear that many more than that number are 
employed under the War Office?—The 51. re- 
ferred to at page 184 are none of them employed 
in the War Office; they are employed in the 
various districts, the Home, the South-Eastern, 
the Chatham, the Southern, the Western, the 
Eastern, and so on. 

521. Taking the War Department as a whole, 
both inside the War Office as well as outside, we 
have a, considerable number more than 53 staff 
serjeants employed, have we not ?—Yes, a very 
large number. 

522. Can you give us the exact number of 
soldier clerks employed both permanent and tem- 
porary ?—It would be very difficult to give you 
the number of temporary clerks, because they 
are taken on at stations as they are wanted for 
two or three months at a time, and it would 
require a very laborious examination of the 
accounts to get the number of temporary clerks. 


523. I was in hopes that by taking the Army 
Estimates you would beable to give it?—I do 
not think that you would find the number of 
temporary clerks employed in the staff offices 
given at all in detail. 

524. Would you be able to give us a state- 
ment, without going into minute calculations, of 
the whole number of soldiers now amenable to 
the Mutiny Act, who are now employed under 
the War Office in various situations inside the 
War Office and outside the War Office ?— Yes, 
I will get that for you as regards the staff 
clerks. 

525. With regard to the pensioner clerks 
employed in the War Office, they were, so far as 
you observed, exceedingly useful for the detailed 
work on which they were employed ?— Yes, they 
were very careful, steady men. 

526. And their handwriting was exceedingly 

. good, 
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ee was it not ?7—Some of them wrote very 
irly. : 

527.Still, as a rule, the handwriting of the 
clerks was fully equal to the handwriting of the 
rest of the office, was it not ?—It was not equal 
to the handwriting of some of the Civil Service 
writers. 

528. The soldier clerks employed in the offices 
of the Adjutant General, and of the Deputy 
Adjutant General of the Artillery and Engineers, 
are exceedingly smart and intelligent men, are 
they not ?—As far as my experience goes, I 


should say they are very good men. 


529. And they perform their duties exceed- 
ingly well ?—Yes, I should say so; but probably 
their own officers would tell you more upon that 
point. 

530. You mentioned that you thought that if 
extended employment was given to the soldiers, 
some examination might be arranged for testing 
their fitness for employment ; I suppose that you 
have never formed any idea of what that exami- 
nation should be ?—What I rather said, I think, 
was that I thought they should be formed into a 
separate class. Of course, you would have to 


» test their qualifications in some way, but I do not 


ee ee ee ee eee 
J ag . 


think that I said anything about the way of test- 
ing them; I was speaking rather as to the scale 
of pay upon which I should put a class of that 
sort. 

531. The examination which clerks employed 
in the War Office undergo before they come 
there is simply a test examination as to their 
fitness, is it not ?—No, it is competitive. 

532. But after they once enter the War Office 
there is no examination as to their fitness for 
advancement, is there ?—No, that depends upon 
the reports upon them. 

533. Therefore, the examination which he 
undergoes is merely to ascertain whether his 
mental powers are sufficiently good to qualify 
him for a public appointment ?— Yes. 

534. And soldiers in the same manner have 
gone through an education which also includes 
an examination as to the state of their mental 
faculties, have they not?—I suppose they are put 
through some examination at the stations before 
they become staff clerks. | 

535. But their mere drill as soldiers quickens 
their faculties, does it not ?—We find it rather the 
contrary ; perhaps, from being soldiers too long, 
they become mere machines. 

536. But I was speaking of men who have not 
been too long in the service; those men who, 
comparatively speaking, are less aged than the 
pensioned clerks are, are exceedingly intelligent, 
are they not?—Very fairly so, but they are not 
better than civilians, and very often not so good. 


Colonel Mure. 


537. What are the distinct departments in the _ 


War Office which are open to soldiers?—As a 
matter of fact we employ soldiers in the military, 
that is to say in the Commander in Chief’s portion 
of the office; in the Surveyor General’s portion 
of the office, which is connected with the Supply 
Departments of the Army, and in the Finance 
Division; in what we call the Central Division, 
which is a very small part of the office, we have 
one or two employed; but you may take it gene- 
rally that there is not any branch in the War 
Office where we can usefully employ a sharp and 
intelligent soldier that. we exclude him from. 
0.129. 
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538. In all those departments both permanent 
and temporary messengers are employed, are they 
not -—Yes. 

539. And in all those departments there are a 
certain number of staff serjeants employed, I 
suppose ?—No, I think that the staff serjeants 
are employed mainly in the Artillery and Engi- 
neers Ordnance, and Intelligence Departments. 

540. Those are the only three classes; tem- 
porary messengers, permanent messengers, und 
staff serjeants ?—And Civil Service writers. 

541. Can you give us information as to how 
many vacancies occur during the year in those 
four departments ?—I can hardly tell you without 
looking through the records of the office for the 
last few years to get an average. 

542. I do not think that we have it quite 


‘clearly with regard to these four departments 


how many are employed in each at the present 
moment ?—Roughly, the Artillery and Engineers 
have about 25, the Surveyor General, I should 
say, probably about 20, and the remainder are in 
the Intelligence Department. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


543. Is that within the walls of the War Office? 
—It is within the walls of the War Office; I will 
get the actual numbers. 


Colonel Mure. 


544. With regard to. those soldiers when they 
come for employment; I think that the temporary 
messengers are only pensioners, are they ?—Some 
of them are not even pensioners now. 

545. Some of them are pensioners ?—Some of 
them are pensioners. 

546. The staff serjeants are entirely soldiers, 
of course ?—The staff serjeants are soldiers. 

547. And the Civil Service writers ?—The 
Civil Service writers are not necessarily pen- 
sioners; they may be pensioners or they may be 
discharged soldiers or civilians. 

548. With regard to pensioners, what is the 
form in which they are received into the office ; 
do you take them simply on the recommendation 
of their late commanding officers, or upon what 
form do you go in accepting a man?—We do not 
deal with them directly at all; a man comes to 
me and brings recommendations from his com- 
manding officer, and I give him a note to the 
Secretary to the Civil Service Commission, and 
they have him examined at once. We have to 
apply to the Civil Service Commissioners when- 
ever we want an extra clerk, and it is left to them 
to supply us. 

549. With regard to the staff clerks who are 
still borne upon the strength of their regiments, 
do youaccept them purely upon the recommenda- 
tion of their commanding officer ?—Entirely ; we 
merely send down to say that we want a staff 
clerk, and the Deputy Adjutant General of the 
Artillery usually details a man from the regi- 
ment. 

550. You spoke of the offices of the Deputy 
Adjutants General of the Artillery and Engineers; 
and did you include the Quartermaster General’s 
Office of the Artillery and Engineers ?—There is 
no such office; the Quartermaster General is 
Quartermaster General of the whole army. 

551. You say that the offices of the Deputy 
Adjutants General of the Artillery and Engineers 
are entirely manned by soldiers from the Engineers 
and Artillery ,—Yes. 
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552. The reason is that those are two very 
large corps out of which they have a large choice ; 
and I think you also said that the Artillery and 
Engineers were a better class of men ?— Yes. 

553. But the office of the Adjutant General of 
the whole army has the whole of the rest of the 
army to choose from, has it not ?—Yes. 

554. It is not entirely manned, is it, in the 


‘same complete manner from the army as the 


offices of the Deputy Adjutants General Office 
of the Artillery and Engineers are manned from 
the Engineers and Artillery ?—No ; it is manned 
mainly by civilians. 

555. It having the whole of the rest of the army 


‘to choose from, which is a far larger corps than 


the Artillery or the Engineers, do you not 
suppose that it might be practicable to select for 
a great central office, from some 100,000 men in 
the rest of the army, men in an equal ratio to 
those selected for those two departments from 
those special corps ?—I should be, perhaps, 
stepping a little beyond my province if J] were to 
give a decided opinion upon that. The work 
does not come immediately under me, and I 
think that you had better, perhaps, ask some 
officer from the Adjutant General’s Department. 

556. In the event of there being a great strain 
upon the army, and its being necessary to with- 
draw as many soldiers who are employed away 
from their regiments as possible, do you suppose 
that on any emergency you would find it easy to 
replace the staff clerks by civilians?—When you 
say that they belong to the regiments, they are 
not counted in the regiments, therefore they are 
not necessarily withdrawn to make up the com- 
plement of the regiment. 

557. But I am looking upon them as men who 
have been already drilled, and thoroughly made 
soldiers, and at the probability of their being re- 
quired ?-Of course it would be an inconvenience 
to replace them if any large numbers of them 
were employed. 

558. I suppose that their duties are such that 
you could get them replaced?— No doubt it 
would be a considerable inconvenience, but in 
time of war there are many inconveniences. 


My. John Holms. 


559. I think you said that, apart from the 53 
staff clerks, since 1872 only one class of soldiers 
practically has been employed, namely, the Civil 
Service writers ?—Only one class for temporary 
clerical work, which does include old soldiers 
but which includes a great many civilians also. 

560. Are there other soldiers employed besides 
the staff clerks ?—Only as messengers. 

561. Then, as clerks, it comes to this: that 
practically. apart from the staff clerks, those Civil 
Service writers are the only soldiers employed as 
writers or clerks within the War Office ?— Yes, 
except the officers. 

562. Are those non-commissioned officers or 
soldiers ?—It just depends ; they may be either. 

563. How many are there altogether of the 
soldier class?—I cannot tell you, because they 
lose their soldier individuality in the mass of Civil 
Service writers. 

564. Then they are not sent to you as soldiers, 
but simply as Civil Service writers ?—Simply as 
Civil Service writers, 

565. But have you no cognizance of the 
number of soldiers ?—No; I think that if you are 
going to take any evidence from the Civil Service 
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Commissioners they would probably tell yor 
exactly how many they have got among the clas 
of writers, because they may be employed u 
other departments beside ours. 

566. At what age do civilian clerks usually 
enter ?—The limits of age by the new Order iz 
Council are for Class II. from 17 to 22, I think. 

567. At what age do they generaily enter ?— 
For that class I should say about 18. 

568. What is the pay on their entrance ?— 
The new scale of pay is 80/7. a year, rising by 
annual increments of 57. to 2007. 

569. Have they any prospect if they prove 
themselves very intelligent ?—They haye a pros: 
pect, it is not a very strong one, but there is the 
prospect of their being put into Class I. A 
certain limited number. of ‘promotions is pro: 
vided for by the Order in Council. 

570. Whatarethe terms upon which those clerk: 
are engaged as regards time; are they engaged 
for a period of years, or during good behaviour ?— 
During good behaviour. 

571. What is their position as regards giving 
notice to leave ?—There is no actual regulation 
upon the subject; of course if a man wishes to 
go he can go. 

572. Within what time ?—At any time during 
his whole service. 

573. Can he go ata day’s notice ?—There is 
nothing to stop him if he chooses to go; he is not 
under any Mutiny Act, but he forfeits his 
superannuation; he is not entitled to super- 
annuation unless he goes out of the service from 
certain causes which are specified in the Super- 
annuation Act. 

574. Of course if he was a soldier he would 
also forfeit his pension?—He would not only 
forfeit his pension but he would be a deserter. 

575. At what age do the Civil Service writers 
who are soldiers generally enter ?—I can hardly 
tell you, but for the Civil Service writers there 
are no limits of age. 


Chairman. 


576. You have been answering solely as to 
Class II., have you not ?—Yes. 


Mr. John Holms. 


577. You say that the staff clerks are a more 
intelligent body of men, and younger ?—Yes. 

578. That is to say, they generally come to 
you after they have been in the army for eight 
or ten years ?—Yes. 

579. And they are more intelligent, I suppose, 
because they are taken from the Artillery and 
Engineers ?-—Yes, perhaps it is that. Asa matter 
of fact the Artillery staff clerks are very good 
men. 

580. I think you said that you could not get 
sufficient artillerymen ?— That 1s my opinion, 

581. You have also stated, I think, that if you 
are to have men of the present class, you could 
not find much more employment for them than at 
the present time ?—Certainly for the men dis- 
charged from the army. 

582. And you say that only one out of six 
passes the Civil Service Commissioners ?—So I 
am told by the Commissioners. 

583. But you believe that if you got men fairly 
educated of 22 or 23 years of age, you could 
employ a very large number ?—Older than that ; 
because supposing a man has to serve his six 
years with the colours, that would make him 24. 

: 584. But 


much direction. 
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584. But I am supposing him to serve two 
years or three years; you would not object to 
that ?—Not at all; 1 should rather prefer it. 

Major O’ Gorman. 

585. You haye stated that many of the staff 
¢lerks are supernumeraries of their regiments ; if 
the regiments to which those clerks belong were 
to fall below their establishments, would not those 
‘soldiers now employed as clerks be expected to 
veturn to their regiments ?—I suppose that they 
would recruit up to their strength sooner than 
vcall in the staff clerks. 

686. But if they fell below their establishment, 
which is frequently the case, should not those 
men be expected to return; because, although 
they have been supernumeraries, they are not 
supernumeraries as soon as the regiment falls 
‘below its establishment?—They are practically 


-wemoved from the regiment, and put upon the 


staff clerks’ list, so that it’is a mere nominal 
attachment to the regiment. 

587. Am I to understand that those soldiers 
actually on full pay are to be considered as staff 
clerks only in perpetuity ?—They are liable to 
be sent back to their regiments for misconduct. 


588. Then, if they are well conducted, they 
are still staff clerks only, and not soldiers, in 
perpetuity ? — They are under a soldier’s en- 
gagement, and liable to the Mutiny Act. 

589. Are those full pay staff clerks entitled to 
pensions as soldiers only ?—Yes, they are entitled 
to the pension of their rank in the army as soldiers 
only. ; : 
390. As staff clerks or as soldiers? — As 
soldiers. 

591. Are they entitled to pension as staff 
clerks ?—No. 

592. Are they entitled to superannuation an 
staff clerks ?—No. 

593. You are, I suppose, aware that it is 
dificult to obtain men for the regiments of the 
line ?—Yes. 

594. Does not the absorption by the staff 
clerkships of men who ought to be serving with 
their regiments add: to this difficulty ?—I can 
hardly say; it certainly prima facie does. The 
only question is, whether it does not act as an 
inducement to more men to enlist. 

595. But there is a difficulty in finding men 
for the line, and yet those men are taken away 
from the line for the purpose of fillmg up the 
situations of staff clerks ?—Yes, that is so. 


596. Would not those men discharged on pen- 
sions be as capable of performing the duty of 
staff clerks after they have left the service on 
en as they were when they were taken 
rom their regiments?—Our experience is that it 
is not so; that the old soldier is not as good a 
clerk as the younger one. 

597. But he has been only a few years in the 
service ?—Twenty-one years; he loses his indi- 
viduality. of character too much, and requires too 


Sir Henry Holland. 


598. Have all the soldier clerks that are now 
employed been non-commissioned officers, or are 
some of them from the ranks ?—Some of the 
writer class, that is the copyist class, are from 
the ranks. ‘ 

599. Are the majority of them from the ranks, 
or are they non-commissioned officers ?—I hardly 

Wied. ° 
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know, but I should think that the majority of 
them are non-commissioned officers. 

600. Do you perceive asy difference between 
them; are the non-commissioned officers, as a 
rule, better clerks than those taken from the 
ranks ?— We do not know their history. Coming 
to us as they do, clothed with a civil character as 
Civil'Service writers or copyists, we know nothing 
of their previous history; that they have to 
satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners about. 

601, You have said that asa rule the soldier 
clerks required more supervision; do you mean 
a supervision as to the work done or as to their 
conduct ?—I imagine that it is both. This is not 
my own experience, because I have not got them 
actually working under me; but of course I have 
had to gather the opinion of the office generally, 
and, as far as I can gather it, it is certainly 
both. 

602. Is it that they are disinclined to work 
from their previous work as soldiers, or that they 
are above their work ?—No; I should not think 
it is that. I should think mainly that the super- 
vision required is to direct them to the particular 
work that they have to do. You must give them 
very particular instructions. 

603.:And as to the work itself, I think you 
say that it is generally felt that they are rather 
slower than the civilian clerks ?—Yes. 

604. But you do not find that with the staff 
clerks ?—No; I think that they are fairly active 
and intelligent men. 

605. Have you had to return any soldier clerks 
as inefficient to the Civil Service Commissioners? 
—Yes, probably; but I do not know them 
as soldier clerks. 

606. Do you not know which are soldiers and 
which are civilians?—No. The Civil Service 
Commissioners have nothing to do with the staff 
clerks ; a staff clerk is a serving soldier. 

607. Yousaid that he required supervision, did 
you not ?—Yes. 

608. Do your remarks as to supervision apply 
to staff clerks ?—Yes, 

609. They require supervision in some cases 
as to conduct, and in some cases as to the work ; 
but as a rule they are rather slower in work 
than civilians?—The slowness applies to the 
pensioner clerks, and not so much to the staff 
clerks. 

610. Have you found occasion to get rid of the 
services of staff clerks?—Not that I recollect; I 
do not think that we have. 

611. As regards the pensioners, have you had 
to get rid of them?—No. The pensioner clerks, 
when we have had them distinctly as pensioner 
clerks, and selected by ourselves, as far as cha- 
racter goes, have been fairly good men, and there 
is nothing to say against them; but when we 
have returued a writer for being inefficient, we 
do not know whether he is a civilian or a military 
man. 

612. You have stated, have you not, that in 
your opinion the second-class clerks have not 
higher duties to perform than the duties now 
performed by the staff clerks?—I do not think 
that I quite said that; what I meant to say was, 
that if you could get men of perhaps better edu- 
cation than you have in the army now, they 
might, on their discharge from the army, do a 
good deal of work which has to be done by 
the Class II., which has been formed under the 
new Order in Council. 
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613. Then I am right, am I not, in assuming 
that the work of Class II. is a higher class of work 
than the copyist’s work ?— Yes, 

614. And you think that, if there is short ser- 
vice and higher education, you may get soldiers 
who will be able to work in Class II. ?—Yes. 

615. But at present, taking the soldiers of 
whom you have experience, you think that they 
are not up to the work of Ciass II.?—Not in suf- 
ficient numbers to enable them to be employed 
to any large extent. 

616. That is to say, that some soldiers would 
be quite up to the work, but the general body of 
soldiers would not be ?— Yes. 

617. Did I correctly understand you to say 
that you thought, without binding yourself to a 
positive opinion, that it might be desirable to 
create a special class for soldiers of the second 
class ?—Yes, I think that it might be useful ; that 
is to say, tocreate a class of soldiers, on discharge 
from the army, who might replace mau for man 


in any office where you thought it desirable to, 


employ them, the clerks of the second class. 


618. Does it not strike you that there might. 


be some inconvenience in having in the second 
class, as it were, a military division upon lower 
pay ; because, as I understand you, you propose 
to lower theypay ?—There might; but they would 
have the advantage of coming in without compe- 
tition, and the inducement offered would probably 
be sufficient ; if in the army reserve, they would 
also get their reserve pay. i 

619. Do you propose that they should come in 
without Civil Service competition ?—Yes, with- 
out competition. 

620. Without competition against civilians ; 
but would you not have them come in with com- 
petition against soldiers ?—I doubt if you would 
get a sufficient number for competition; though 
you might in time, if there is a sufficient demand 
for such places. 

621. From what you have seen of the general 
ability of the soldiers who come in, do you think 
that you would get a sufficiently large special 
class to make it worth while to start it ?—Cer- 
tainly not at present. 

622. I quite understand that the recommenda- 
tions as to these 915 places are merely recom- 
mendations, and at present have not been con- 
sidered by the War Office; but are all the 915 new 
places, or do they include posts that are at pre- 
sent filled by soldiers ?— At present some of them 
may be filled by soldiers, but there is no obliga- 
tion to employ soldiers in them. 

623. But you would propose that the entire 
915 should be filled by soldiers ?—Entirely. 


Tierd Eustace Cecil. 


624. A large majority of the places are not 
filled by soldiers, are they ?—I should think not. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


625. Should you make any distinction as to 
the ranks from which the candidates should be 
taken; for instance, should you say that the 
quartermasters should be taken from the non- 
commissioned officers, and the storekeepers from 
the ranks, or from the non-commissioned officers? 
—Probably the quartermasters would eventually 
be selected from the storekeepers by way of pro- 
motion. 

626. But in the beginning, should you make 
any distinction between the non-commissioned 
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officers and the ranks ?—I should say that they 
should all be selected from the non-commissioned 
officers. 

Mr. Gerard Noel. 


627. With regard to the 250 appointments as 
storekeepers, and the 350 appointments as assis- 
tant storekeepers, do you really think that the 
non-commissioned officers are not sufficiently in- 
telligent to fill those posts ?—I do not think that 
I expressed such an opinion; I think I said that 
I assumed that they would be sufficiently intelli- 

ent. 

: 628, That was in the future; but taking the 
non-commissioned officers who are now in the 
army, do you think that they would be suffi-. 
ciently intelligent ?—Yes, by making the recom- 
mendation we assume that the men are to be 
got. | 

629. You said that those staff clerks require a 
good deal of supervision when they first come 
into the office; does that continue, or do they 
improve while they remain in the office ?—As [ 
was just saying to Sir Henry Holland, I do not 
think the supervision is so much as regards con-- 
duct, but it is as regards direction in their work, 
because they have been accustomed to have 
supervision from others. 

630. And you find them rather helpless at: 
first ?—Yes. 

General. Shute. 


631. Amongst those 250 storekeepers and 350: 
assistant storekeepers there are few, if any,. 
soldiers now employed, are there ?—I can hardly 
tell you, because there is no obligation to select 
soldiers, and civilians are eligible; but I dare- 
say a good many old soldiers might be im some’ 
of those posts. 

632. But your impression is that there are 
few, and yet that they would have been avail- 
able for all those posts ?—Yes. 

633. I think that some honourable Members. 
have probably been led into error with regard to 
those staff clerks; do you consider that a civil 
employment of soldiers at all?—No, certainly 
not; but they are doing work which would be’ 
done by civilians. 

634. It is not in the least a civil employment 
of soldiers in the War Office, is it?—They are 
doing what could be done, and what has been 
done by civilians. . 

635. You mentioned the clerks in the offices 
of the Deputy Adjutants General of the Artil- 
lery and Engineers ; are they not simply virtually’ 
orderly-room clerks, and so on, selected from 
those regiments just as they would be from any 
other regiment in the army ?—Yes. 

636. They have nothing whatever to do with 
the civil employment of soldiers, being orderly~ 
room clerks selected, of course, from those corps ? 
—Yes, but they are dving a great deal of work 
which in the Adjutant General’s Department is 
done by civilian clerks. 

637. Have the heads of those departments 
ever asked for civilians to assist them ?—They 
have not. cash 

638. You have mentioned that old soldiers, 
men who have been above a certain number of 
years in the army, are less qualified as clerks; but 
I suppose that that would depend upon how they 
have been employed during their 21 years’ ser- 
vice, whether as orderly-room clerks or other- 
wise?——-Perhaps so; but that objection, I find, 

applies. 
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-applies to them as a rule. J have not gone into 
their antecedents to see what they have been, 
but that is the general criticism upon them. 

639. But still, with reference to the staff clerks 


' and the clerks of tke Artillery and Engineers, 
being really military departments, virtually and 


in truth within the walls of the War Department, 
the civil employment of soldiers is rare, is it not? 

-—Of the 53 staff clerks that we have, only about 
30 are employed in those two offices. 

640. With regard to an army taking the field, 
have you any recollection of the Crimean army 
taking the field ?—I was in the office, but I do 

not know the details. 

641. Is it or is it not the fact that when the 
Crimean army took the field, the whole of the 
clerkships of head quarters, the Quartermaster 
General’s Department, the Adjutant General’s 
Department, and the Military Secretary’s Depart- 
ment, as well as the clerkships of divisions and 
brigades, land transport, commissariat, and so 
on, were all filled by soldiers?—I am not aware, 

“but I imagine that it would be so as a rule. 

642. Such having been the case, have you any 
reason to suppose that there would be difficulty 
in finding clerks in the army?—I think with 
regard to the land transport and commissariat 
which you mentioned, it was not so, but that they 

vemployed civilians. 

643. Did they not get those clerks mostly from 
the regiments of thearmy ?—We swept up every 
clerk we could get in London besides. 

644. I was Adjutant General at the time ; but 
you are aware, are you not, that there were an 
immense number of applications to the army to 
get clerks from among our soldiers for the com- 
missariat and land transport ?—I have no doubt 

‘that there was. 

645. And there was no idea that they were 

disqualified ?—That I do not know. 


Mr. Hanbury- Tracy. 


646. I think you said that the Supply Depart- 
ment comprised the commissariat and ordnance 
stores; do you include Woolwich Arsenal in 
that ?—No. 

647. Or the Manufacturing Departments at 
Pimlico?—No; not the Manufacturing Depart- 

‘ments. He 

648. Have you any knowledge of the clerical 
labour employed there ?—I think that General 
Campbell is going to give you evidence upon 

‘that point to-day. 

649. And also as tothe Clothing Department ? 
—The Clothing Department employes a certain 
number. Ido not know whether you are going 
to examine Mr. Ramsay. The Clothing Depart- 
‘ment has been for some years separated from us 
and therefore Ihave no practical experience of 
the working of it; but I think that if you wish 
for information, Mr. Ramsay will be able to give 
‘ibs 

Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. 

650. You said, did you not, that when a dis- 
charged soldier or pensioner applied to you for 
employment as a writer, you referred him to the 
Civil Service Commissioners ?—Yes. 

651. You used this expression; you said that 
the Commissioners will “‘ examine preferentially ” 
men discharged from the army who are desirous 
of being employed as writers; will you explain 
what you mean by their “examining preferen- 
tially ”?—In this way: I made an arrangement 

0.129. 
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with the Secretary to the Commission, that if 
ever we had a good discharged non-commissioned 
officer recommended to us who we thought 
would be suitable for our work, on his presenting 
a note from me they would then and there, or 
at some early day, have him examined with a 
view to employment in our office at once; other- 
wise they have only periodical examinations for 
writers, and the man might have had to wait 
pethaps a month or six weeks before he was 
examined at all. I suppose that more people 
want to be writers than they can employ, and 
therefore, to that extent there is competition, and 
that the soldier so examined does therefore to 
some extent have a preference. 

652. They have no power of giving a retired 
soldier preference over others, as regards the 
qualificatien examination, but they are able to 
take him earlier, so as to suit his convenience, 
and the convenience of the office that wishes to 
employ him ?—Certainly ; but the test examina- 
tion which he passes is the same as that of a 
civilian. 

653. With regard to the staff clerks, I think 
at the risk of some repetition, it is desirable to 
make it clear to the Committee what a staff 
clerk is; a staft clerk is rather an army term 
than a War Office term, is it not ?— Yes. 

654. Staff clerks are soldiers actually serving? 
—Yes. 

655. And selected for those appointments by 
whom ?—That I can hardly tell you, but bv the 
officers commanding the regiment, I should think. 
There is an officer in the Adjutant General’s 
Office who'manages the staffclerks’ establishment. 

656. And men occupying the position of staff 
clerks are employed all over the world where- 
ever the army is quartered, are they not ?— 
Wherever there is an army office of any sort. 

657. And of course their rates of pay and 
their hours of duty are the same all over, gene- 
rally speaking ?—The rates,of pay are the sae, 
certainly ; but as regards the hours, I do not 
know. 

658. Do you know if they are sent from home 
to the different offices abroad, or are they drawn 
from the regiments quartered on the spot 7—I 
cannot tell you certainly, but I am almost sure 
that a staff clerk may be moved; if he is wanted 
in Nova Scotia, you may move aman from Malta 
there. 

659. And the staff clerks employed in the 
offices of the Deputy Adjutants General of Ar- 
tillery and Engineers in the War Office, are 
there because those ‘offices are, as it were, the 
orderly-rooms of those separate corps ? —Quite 
so; the regimental head quarters. 

660, And their duty is very much of a routine 
nature, is it not ?— Yes. 

661. I do not mean that it is exclusively so, 
but, in addition to the work which clerks in the 
Adjutant General’s Office have to perform, they 
have to perform the ordinary orderly-room duties 
of the Artillery and Engineers, have they not? 
—Yes, the higher duties of the department being 
done by the staff officers of the office. 

662. And their hours of service, to which 
allusion has been made, are probably proportion- 
ate to the pay which they receive ?—Yes. 

663. I think that it has been recently proposed 
by Royal Commission, that the hours of the Civil 
Service clerks should be lengthened ?—I do not 
think they went so far as to propose that; the 
p4 only 
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only allusion made to it was that they fixed a 
different rate of pay according as the hours were 
six or seven. 

664. If the hours of attendance at Civil offices 
were increased, there would probably be an 
increase of pay to accompany that increase ?— 
That is the recommendation; and in fact, not 
only the recommendation, but what the Order in 
Council lays down, . 

665. I think you said that you saw no reason 
why the War Office should be treated differently 
in respect to the employment of soldiers from 
other public offices ?—-No, none whatever. 

666. You have yourself, I think, had experi- 
ence of the work ot the Colonial Office ?>—Yes. 

667. And you would say that there is no 
greater reason for the employment of soldiers in 
the lower kinds of work in one office than in the 
other?—No, none whatever; if you get an 
intelligent man, he ought to be as good in one 
office as in another. 

668. Do you apply that observation to the 
work of the copyists ?—I would go higher than 
copyists ; I would apply it to Class II. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


669. You are aware, I presume, that there is 
no such class in the Colonial Office ?—Yes. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


670. Ifno clerks of Class Il. are employed in 
an office, of course a soldier would not be eligible 
for that office ?—Just so. 

671. Should you see any objection to the em- 
ployment of soldiers in Class II., even if they are 
not equal to the performance of every duty of 
that class ?—No; I imagine that a large portion 
of the work that has to be done by that class, if 
not all, could be done by a soldier, provided he 
iB sufficiently intelligent; it all depends upon 
that. 

Lord Elcho. 

672. What portion of the work which is now 
done by civilians in Class II. is there that 
soldiers could not do?—I think I have already 
said they could do all; but certainly a great por- 
tion, if not all. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


673. The clerks in Class II. I think, rise to a 


certain standard of salary, and no higher ?—That 
is so. 

674. They are not eligible for promotion to 
Class I. are they ?—They are under exceptional 
circumstances, which are provided for in the 
Order in Council. 

675. But, as a rule, they go up to a certain 
salary and there they remain for the rest of their 
service, do they not?—Yes. 

676. From your experience, do you know 
whether all the clerks who are called Class II. 
clerks are of a different social position from the 
clerks of Class I.?,—We have not yet had any 
experience of the actual Class II. Hitherto the 
system has been this: that a certain number of 
Government departments, with very varying scales 
of pay, have all been thrown into hotch-pot, as 
the lawyers say, and as a man comes out in the 
competition he has his choice of offices. The 
scale of pay in some offices is low; in the War 
Office, for instance; but in others the scale goes 
to 500 /. or 6002. a year; therefore the class of men 
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who would go in for those appointments is supe-_ 
rior, I should imagine, to the class of men who 
would go in under Class II. 

677. The rate of salary to which the clerks in 
Class II. rise would be a very sufficient induce- 
ment, would it not, toa soldier to enter that class, 
although it might not be so to persons of a some- 
what higher position in life ?—I should think that. 
it would be a very sufficient inducement. 

678. Any soldier employed as a clerk im 
Class IT. would becomeamember of the Permanent 
Civil Service ?—Yes, if he was distinctly included 
in Class IT. 

679. Under the present rules, would his mili- 
tary pension continue in addition to his full Civil 
pay ?—Yes, his pension would continue, but it 
would be deducted -from -his superannuation ; 
that is to say, the Superannuation Act will not 
allow a man to have more than two-thirds of his 
Civil salary from all sources; therefore, if he 
served sufficiently long to get two-thirds under 
the Superannuation Act, the Treasury would 
not allow him to have that two-thirds plus 
his military pension. 


Chairman. 

680. Have you disciplinary charge (if one may 
use the term) of what is called in the Estimates _ 
the Central Department only, or of the depart- 
ments of the Commander in Chief, of the Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance, and of the Finan- 
cial Secretary ?—I am more immediately con- 
nected with the working of the Central Depart- 
ment; but as regards the discipline of the clerks, 
they all come under me. 

681. So that you would be held to have the 
disciplinary charge of the whole of the Civil 
establishment of the clerks in the War Office, 
whether under head A, B, C, or D of the 
Estimates ?—Yes. 

682. And you have also practical acquaintance 
with the details of the organisation of those 
departments ?>— Yes. 

683. Referring to the Estimates, I want, to set 
quite at rest some doubts which exist as to the 
classification of the officers in the War Office; I 
find that in the Estimates of those four classes, 
omitting what are called the staff officers at the 
head, there are senior clerks, junior clerks, sup- 
plementary clerks, supernumeraries whose vacan- 
cies will be filled by supplementary clerks, and 
also writers, Those are the words used in the 
Estimates. Do I correctly understand that what 
are called the senior clerks, whose salaries seem 
to rise to 6007. a year, and junior clerks, whose 
salaries seem to rise to 4002, a year, will in 
future, when the new organisation of 1876 is 
complete, be Class I.?—Yes. 

684. What are now called the supplementary 
clerks, first and second class, will be Class II. ?— 
They will be equivalent to Class II. 

685. In what class are the present supernume- 
raries?—The present supernumeraries are all 
Class I.; they are supernumerary on the old 
establishment; on the superior establishment. 

686. Then the supernumeraries as they are 
absorbed will not add to Class I., but will have 
substituted for them the supplementary clerks, 
who will in future be called the clerks of the 
lower division ?—Yes. 

687. “Upper Division” and “ Lower Division” 

are 
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are the technical words, I think, in the Order in 


Council ?— Yes. 


688. Below those will be what you now call 


writers, but who in future will be called copyists? 


—Yes. 
689. In dealing with a question which has 
been put to you by different Members of the 


| Committee, as to the extent to which you could 


substitute soldier clerks for existing clerks, or for 
clerks of the existing classes, you do not propose 
to substitute any clerks for what are now called 
senior or junior clerks, but only for what are 
now called supplementary clerks ?—Quite so. 

690. That I may take as the purport of your 
evidence ?—Yes. / 

691. Therefore, you do not propose to diminish 
the Civil establishment of senior and junior clerks, 
but only the former Civil establishment of supple- 
mentary clerks?—Just so; but as I was telling 
the Committee, in answer to a question, we are 
at this moment engaged on an inquiry into the 


| work of the office with a view of thoroughly 


sifting and assessing what is work for Class I., 
and what is work for Class II., and if we find 


| that there is any proportion of the work which 


is now done by Class I. which can be done by 
Class [I, we shall reduce Class I. establishment 
to that extent. 

692. But having reduced Class I., which is 
called the senior division, and having brought 


‘that to its proper number, and having established ° 


a certain number of Class II. in lieu of the supple- 
mentary and supernumerary clerks, you now pro- 


‘pose, as a further operation, to substitute for them 
soldier clerks ?—Yes; if we can get them suitable 
_ to our requirements. 


- 693. But with reference to the substitution of 
soldier clerks for civil clerks, you do not propose 
to disturb the present senior and junior clerks ; 


you may disturb them with regard to the 


substitution generally of Class II. for Class I., 
but not specially with reference to what is re- 
ferred to this Committee ?—That is exactly what 


~ I mean. 


694, Then in future, according to your scale 
(and you can speak for the whole of the War 
Office), there will be a Class I., comprising the 


‘present senior and junior clerks more or less as 


may be the result of inquiry which you may 


carry on; a Class II., equivalent to the present 


be 
; 
9 
a 


supplementary and supernumerary clerks, more 
or less, according io that inquiry; and the writers, 
in future to be called copyists ?— Yes. 
695. By what machinery wouid you settle how 
many of Class IT. should be civilians and howmany 


should be soldiers; would you put the soldiers 


through the same ordeal that you put the civilians 
through in point of examination ?—Yes; only 
that the soldiers would not ccmpete. 

696. Therefore you would break up Class II. 


_ into two divisions, one competed for through the 


Civil Service Commissioners with all the other 
departments of the Government, and the other 
non-competitive, but with a test qualification ?— 


_ Yes. 


697. So that there would be two different scales 


_ of pay in Class I1., and two different scales of 


qualification; one a competitive qualification, 
and the other a test qualification ; one practically 


_ limited to civilians and the other exclusively 


given to soldiers ?—Yes. i 
698. Then would you fix the comparative 


number of the two classes?—No, I think that 
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you would have to be guided by experience. 
You will understand that I am not arguing for 
this. I am quite satisfied with the civilian clerks 
as far as the work of the War Office goes; but 
if it were thought desirable that soldiers shouid 
be employed in the public departments, I think 
that perhaps they could be employed in that 
way. 

699. You would not, then, divide Class II,, or 
the lower division, into a fixed number of each, 
but you would allow it to vary with the necessi- 
ties of the service, of course, and also according to 
the proportion of scldicrs who came forward 
qualified for it ?—Certainly. 

700. So that if it were found that only a few 
soldiers were qualified to get into Class II., you 
etal increase the proportion’ of civilians ?— 

es. 

701. But as the supply of qualified soldiers be- 
came greater you would reduce the number of 
civilians in that proportion ? —Precisely. 

702. When they were once in the office they 
would all work together, I presume, although 
they were on different scales of pay ?—Yes. 


703. You would have no difference of duties ? 
—No difference of duties. 

704. You would have the difference of pay and 
yeu would have the difference of qualification ?— 

es. 

705. Would they rise pari passu by annual in- 
crements to the top of their class /—Yes. 

706. When they reached the top of that class, 
would they both be equally eligible for employ- 
ment through the very narrow door into the first 
division ?—No, I should say not. 

707. You would stop the soldier in the second 
division, but you wouid let the civilian through 
the meshes ?—Yes, he has competed for his em- 
ployment, and he is so far a better clerk than the 
ran you have let in on a mere pass. 

708. And you would give the soldier the same 
privilege as to superannuation that you give to 
the civilian ?—Yes, I think so; but it is rather a 
detail. r 

709. You would prefer to give it to him in the 
shape of superannuation rather than in the shape 
of military pension ?—I think that that is rather 
a matter of indifference and detail, which might 
be arranged. 

710. Is it not your experience that upon these 
details a good deai of the harmonious working of 
a department depends and hangs ?—Yes, to 
some extent. 

711. You would sub-divide the second division 
in that way; you would leave the copyist class 
as they are?—I would leave the copyist class 
simply to do mere copying. 

712. You do not think that by this means you 
would have any facilities for absorbing the 


-copyist class ?—I think that the copying element 


ought to be very small, and itis very fluctuating ; 
it is a sort of fringe which is perpetually varying, 
and it is useful to be able to go into the general 
labour market for such copying as you want 
done. 

713. You would leave the copyist as the fringe 
which can be either greatly increased or greatly 
diminished at the bottom; but you would fix 
your second class with reference to what may be 
considered the permanent requirements of the 
department ?—Quite so. Cor 

714. Only varying it between the two divi- 

E sions 
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sions according to the qualification of the soldiers, 

tested by experience ?—Yes. ; 

715. Do you propose to admit to that soldier- 
division both pensioners and soldiers serving at 
the time ?—I would rather limit it to younger 
men; I would rather not have pensioners; they 
are too old. 

716. Would you exclude them eo numine, or 
only practically by the test of age and examina- 
tion ?—I think that I should exclude them by an 
age limit. 

717. Limiting myself to what goes on inside 
the War Office, there is a certain number of staff 
clerks who in the Estimates are called military 
clerks ?—Yes. 

718. There are some military clerks in the 
Adjutant General’s Department, in the Military 
Secretary’s Department, in the Supply Depart- 
ment, and two in the Financial Secretary’s De- 
partment; would you absorb them in Class II. 
also ?—-The work that is done by them I should 
absorb in Class II. 

719. And the number in Class II. would cover 
it >—Yes. : 

720. Then the simplicity of your plan is, that 
you would in future have only three divisions of 
clerks: the first division, the second division 
with iis two branches, and the copyists at the 
bottom ?—Yes. 

721. Have you weighed at all the probability 


of jealousy inside the second division from the. 


two rates of pay, and the two qualifications as 
between the soldier and the civilian ?—I think 
the fact of your allowing one man to come in 
with a mere pass examination is a reason why he 
should not expect quite the same rate of pay. 

722. I suppose you know how it was in the 
War Office during the concurrent employment 
of the junior clerks and the former writers ; I do 
not mean the Civil Service writers ?>—Yes. 

723. Was there any jealousy about that in the 
War Office?— We had a great number of tem- 
porary cleiks employed at one time; we gra- 


dually diminished them, and when we formed 


our present supplementary class, we absorbed 
what were left of them into it. 

724. Had you any intervening class of writers 
on a graduated scale?—We had what we call 
temporary clerks. ; ‘ 

725. Practically, was there any jealousy be- 
tween them and the clerks engaged under the 
other system?—I do not think there was. Of 
course a great many wished to be as well off as 
the men sitting in the same room with them ; 
but, as a class, 1 do not think that there was any 
jealousy. 

726. May I sum up your evidence thus: that 
your suggestion as to tae employment in the se- 
cond class of military clerks is that it should he 
purely self-acting ; that if they did not come up 
to the qualification you would keep the number 
few, ba that if they came up to the qualification 
they would gradually oust the civil clerks ?— 
Yes; as vacancies occurred. 

727.-And the fact of there being a sufficient 
number of competent soldiers for that purpose 
would be tested by the number who offered them- 
selves, and who passed the proper examination ? 
—Quite so. 

728. With reference to the copyists, are you 
satisfied with the present arrangement uncer 
which the Civil Service Commissioners, as they 
have told us, give a preference to soldiers when 


they are wanted in the departments ?—I imagine 
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that under such a scheme.as we have been talk 
about, the copyists would probably not nea 
the class of soldiers at all. a 

729. Do you think, from the qualification of th 
writers which has come under your notice, tha 
the fact that soldiers were admissible to the se. 
cond class under your scheme would practically 
bar them from applying to the Civil Service 
Commissioners to be, made writers ?—I think it 
would operate in that way. | 

730. But yet a soldier who had not the higher 
qualification might be glad to get employment as 
a copyist?—He might; but I think a soldier 
who could not get»into one class would probably 
try to get a messengership, or something of that 
sort. 

731. The supplementary or temporary mes- 
sengers in tlie War Office are all soldiers, are they 
not?—Yes; I think that the Civil Service employ 
only soldiers now for all the departments. 

732. If they are not at this moment, they will 
be so when the system is in full swing ?—The 
temporary messengers we have are all old 
soldiers. 

733. By whom are your permanent messenger: 
appointed ?—By the Secretary of State. 

734. Are they soldiers?—A great many of 
them are. 

735. Not as arule?—Not as arule; because 
many of.them have been there for many years, 
and it is only lately, I think, that the Secretaries 


of State have given a preference to soldiers. 


735, Do you see any objection to a suggestion 
that Mr. Walrond made to us that all messengers 
should, in future, be old soldiers and sailors p— 
No; I do not see any objection to if at all. 

737. As far as the War Office are concerned, 
ae do not think that it would work badly? 
—No. 

738. As far as the question of patronage goes, 
of course you give no opinion?—No; but I see 
no objection to it if you bring in sufficiently 
young and active men; we do not want to be 
burdened with a number of old pensioners. 

739. That, I suppose, you could secure by a 
proper limit of age ?—Quite so. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 


740. I do not think you stated the number of 
messengers in the office, or the number of ap- 
pointments that might be opened under the 
circumstances detailed by the Chairman ?—There 
are 46 messengers on the establishment, but we 
are reducing them, I think, to about 42. 

741. The number of appointments open to the 
ae generally would not be very considerable? 
—No. 

742. I understood you to say that you are de- 
cidedly in favour of giving those appointments 
to qualified soldiers, rather than in the manner 
that they are given now, provided it was decided 
by higher authority that that should be done?— 
That isa matter rather of patronage; but I should 
have no objection to have the soldier; on the 
contrary, I think that he would be the better 


‘man. 


ef Colonel Mure. 


743. Are those messengers temporary or per- 
manent ?— Permanent. 


Lord Lustace Cecil. 


744, There has been a great deal of confusion 
about the War Office. The Chairman, in his 
é questions, 
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questions, said that you spoke of the whole of 
the War Office ; I think the Committee generally 
have not a very clear idea of the particular de- 
partments of the War Office that you spoke for 


f and of ; would you mind stating the departments 


again ?—Practically all that are included in the 
Estimates under the War Office. 

745. Will you give their titles? —To a certain 
extent the arrangements about the messengers 
and clerks in the Commander in Chief's office 


) come under my superintendence; and as regards 
)| the others, which one perhaps has the more par- 
)| ticular control over, there is the Surveyor 
| General’s Department, the Financial Secretary’s 
| Department, and the Central Department. ; 


746, Do you include the Contract Depart- 


_ ment or the Medical Department ?—The Contract 


Department is part of the Surveyor General’s 


_ Department, and I include that as part of the 


Surveyor General’s Department. 
747. I understood you to say that you spoke 


| for the Central Department within the walls of 
| the War Office, for the whole of what may be 
| called the civil side of the War Olfice, and to a 
| certain extent for the Commander in Chief’s De- 
partment ?—Yes., 


748. You do not speak at all for the Wana. 


facturing Departments, or for the departments 
_which may be considered outside the War Office? 


0. 
749. The Chairman, in his question, spoke of 
the possibility of soldiers rising from Class IT. to 


| Class I: ; do you know of any such instance ?— 


No, because having a Class II. is a very recent 


| experiment. 


750. Do you know of any ‘instance of soldiers 
having reached some of the highest positions as 
clerks in the office ?—No, not soldiers who came 
to us as soldier clerks. 

751. I presume that the examination at present 


would be a bar to their rising to any of the 


highest offices, as far as the education of the 
soldier is known to extend ?—As a matter of fact 
he is ineligible. 

‘752. But supposing that that ineligibility were 
removed ?—I should certainly say that they are 
not men of sufficient education to rise to the 
higher posts. 
. . Lord Elcho. 

753. I understand that under your proposed 
scheme there is to be a first class and a second 
class, in which you propose a further division 
between soldiers and civilians ?—Yes. 

754, How are men to be appointed to the 
first class ; are they to be appointed direct after 


a competitive examination, or are they to pass 


through the second class to reach the first >—The 
rule is at present that they are to be appointed 


' direct to it after a competitive examination. 


755. So that they will come direct from schools 
or from crammers, as the case may be, passing 
the examination of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners ?— Yes. 

756. What will be the difference between the 
duties of the first and second class ?—There is a 
considerable difference of degree in their work 
and in kind almost. 

757. Will you give some of the broader fea- 
tures of difference ?—-The work of Class I. in- 
volves direction of and responsibility for the 


work done by others; that of Class II. simply ~ 


carrying out, the details of work which others 


revise and are responsible for," 
0.120. 
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758. But what would be the difference between 
the duties of the lower branch of Class I. and 
the duties of the upper branch of Class I]., which 
would render a youth, who had passed his exa- 
mination after going through a process of cram- 
ming or after leaving school, and who was 
appointed at the age of 19, able to perform duties 
which a man who had worked up to the top of the 
second class would not be equally able to perform? 
—Probably the man who came into the first class 
for the first two or three years would, as a mat- 
ter of education, be doing at any rate something 
like the lower class of work; he would be more 
or less technically educating himself or being 
educated. 

759. How would his superiority tell ?—In his 
supposed superior intelligence, and from his 
having passed a higher intellectual examination. 

760. And in the upper division there is the 
necessity for that higher intellectual work ?— 
Certainly. 

761. Which you do not expect you would get 
from men in the second class ?—It might or it 
might not be so. 

762. There is confidential work in the first 
class, I suppose, which there is not in the other? 
—No, I should not say that there is very much. 

763. Then what is the work in this first ‘class 
where this high intellect is required ?—Such 
work as involves direction and resposibility. 

764, That kind of work is only required from 
the seniors, is 1t not ?—No, it goes down lower 
than you would imagine. 

765. What is the proportion in numbers in 
the War Office between the first and the second 
class ?—-That is what we are just engaged in 
investigating now, by having a most careful 
analysis made of the work itself as to what is 
first class work and what is second class 
work. 


Chairman. 


766. The division between the two classes is 
quite a new thing, is it not ?—Yes; we began it 
in 1870. 

767. It has not received the highest approval 
until within the last few months, has it ?—It has 
not received approval as a general measure until 
within the last few months. We took an arbi- 
trary number for our second class, because we 
had an existing large first class to deal with. 
That was in 1870, and we left it for experience 
to show how much more of the work we could 
gradually allot to the Class IT. clerks. 


Lord Elcho. 


768. Taking an arbitrary number of first class, 
say 100; of those 100 how many would be em- 
ployed in intellectual work for which the men in 


. the upper part of the second class would be 


unfit ?—I can hardly tell you that; that is just 
what we are now investigating. 

769-70. From your experience, what do you 
think will be the result of your investigations ; 
would it be one-third of the whole number ?--I 
cannot answer positively a question of that sort, 
but. I think there may be a considerable reduction 
made in the number of men of the first class. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


771. At all events, you are only speaking as - 


to the War Office —Only as to the War Office. 
BE 2 772-73. Still 
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772-73. Still you are clearly of opinion that men 
who have passed a sufficient examination to get 
into the second class, and who have had the prac- 
tice of that second class for some years in the 
War Office, are more fitted, for the time being, 
to do the work of the first class than .a youth who 
comes from a crammer, or from the University ? 
—To do sume of the work which is now done by 
the first class. ; 

774, You propose in Class II. a further divi- 
sion between the civilian and the soldier, although 
you have said that you do not anticipate im that 
second class any division of duties; why do you 
propose that division ?—Because one man is sup- 
posed to be rather intellectually superior to the 
other by the fact of your making him come in by 
a competitive examination; whereas you let the 
other man in by a simple test, and the induce- 


ment I propose for the soldier would probably be 


a sufficient one. 

775. But what we have to do with is getting 
the work of.the office properly done; if you have 
aj proper standard of admission, and get either 
a soldier or a civilian in, why should you make 
a difference of pay or draw any difference of class 
between the two if they are to do the same work? 
—You draw some difference to begin with, or 
else why not let the soldier compete at once with 
the civilian. 

776. Do you see any objection to the second 
class being confined to soldiers entirely, giving a 
sufficient examination and fixing the age, so that 
it should be a young man in the full enjoyment 
of his faculties who was appointed ?—No; if a 
discharged soldier could come up to your standard 
of acquirements, I do not see why he should not 
take all those appointments. 

777. Then as regards the public service, re- 
garding merely the office work, you see no reason 
why the whole of the work of the second class 
might not be done by soldiers of a certain maxi- 
mum age, and having passed a certain standard 
of examination ?—It all depends upon the 
standard of examination. 

778. Have you thought at all in this division 
of the second class, what the relative amount of 
salaries is that you would fix for the pay of the 
soldier and of the civilian? —I think that I 
named these figures beginning at 5s. a day; 
which is a superior minimum to what is proposed 
for the new Class. That is 911.558. a year; I 
would give him the benefit in the early service, 
because he would be probably an older man, and 
possibly a married man, and I proposed to let 
him go up to 8 s. a day, which would be 1462. a 
year. 

779. As regards the question of the manning 
of any one office entirely by soldiers, you said 
thatthe cflicesof the Deputy Adjutants General of 
Artillery and Engineers, and the Ordnance, were 
manned entirely. by soldiers, did you not ?— 
Yes. 
780. The difference at present is very great, 
is it not, between the pay of a soldier and the pay 
of a civilian, as a clerk ?—Yes, the pay of staff 
clerks in the artillery, including allowances, can 
go up to 31, 2s. 5d. a week. 

781. I see that taking the Adjutant General 
and Quartermaster General’s division, there is one 
principal with a maximum of 800/.; an assistant 
with a maximum of 650/.; six senior clerks with 
a maximum of 600/,; and 13 junior clerks at, 
400 /.; that makes for those junior clerks, 4,758 /, ; 


* 
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all those, I imagine, are civilians ?—They are all — 


civilians. 

782. The 13 junior clerks at a total of 4,758 1, 
give an average of 3621. a year. We then go down 
and we come to 14 military clerks of the Royal 
Artillery, and the total of their pay comes to 
1,626 1, giving an average of 116/. Therefore 
you have 14 military clerks receiving on the 
average 116é a year, and you have 13 junior 


clerks receiving on the ayerage 3627. a year. Is. — 


there any difference in the duties performed by 


those two classes of clerks, the military clerks and. 


the junior clerks ?— Yes. 


783. Wherein is the difference ?—They have | 
much more of the regimental orderly-room work — 


in the engineers and artillery offices. 
784, But is there any -work done by those 


junior clerks which the military clerks could not — 


do ?—I will not say that they could not do it, 
because there are very good men in those artillery 
oftices; but I think that you must have a certain 
proportion of high civilian clerks inthe Adjutant. 
General’s Office. 

785. in the junior clerkships ?—Y ou must have 
some for the purposes of training, but, I think it 
is very possible that they have more there than 
are required. 


786.-The training is a question of time and’ 


not a question of intellectuality or of examina- 


tion ?—Certainly. 

787. Therefore, if those military clerks had 
had the experience and training which those 
others have had, they would do the work equally 
well, would they not ?—No, I do not go so faras 
that; the training is necessary, but you must 
have something more than that. 

788. Assuming that they have passed a standard 
of examination, and assuming that they are young 
men, and assuming that they have had some 
training, those soldiers would do this work which 
is done by those junior clerks, you may reason- 
ably suppose, as well as it is done now, would 
they not ?—Yes, probably. 

789. At present the pay of one in the Ordnance. 
Department is 1167, and the pay cf the others, 
on an average, is 362 /.?—I am going, perhaps, a 
little beyond what Ihave knowledge of in speak- 
ing upon this point; and perhaps you will ex- 
aniine somebody on behalf of the Adjutant 


-General’s branch, because it is rather sweeping 


for me to-say that soldiers could take up the 
whole work of those junior clerks. I would con- 
fine myself to saying that possibly in the Adjutant. 
General’s branch there may be opportunity for 
employing more of Class II. than has hitherto. 
been the case, 

790. You do not know that those 13 junior 
clerks would be in Class I. ?—No; I should think 
probably they would not all be in Class I. The 
employment of Class II. clerks in the Adjutant 
General’s branch I do not think has been carried 
yet quite to the fullest extent that it may be; 
and therefore I was answering as regards the 
juniors of Class I., looking upon them as doing 
work which may possibly be done by Class II. 

791. The military clerks have no pension at. 
ae ge except the military pension, have they? 
— oO. 4 > 

792. Do you know what the iotal sum for su- 
perannuations in the War Department amounts. 
to ?—It-is in the Estimates, 150,000 2. 

793. If these second class clerks were entirely 
to be selected, as the Ordnance clerks and Ar- 

tillery 


i 
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tillery clerks are now selected, from competent 
soldiers, there would be a double saving, would 
there not?—-You must give them some superan- 
nuation or pension. 


| 794. Supposing that it was put upon the present 


footing of the Ordnance and Artillery, and that 
they had only their military pensions, there would 
be a double saving, would there not, a saving of 
salaries and a saving of pensions ?—Undoubtedly, 
if you only gave them their military pensions. . 
795. In the division that you propose, limiting 
the second class up to a certain point to soldiers, 


I presume you suggest a lower scale of pensions 


for them than for civilians who are in the first 
part of Class iI. ?—That, as I have already stated, 
is rather more a matter of detail, and | should 
think, on the whole, they might, perhaps, have 
civil superannuation. 

Sir George Balfour. ‘ 
= 796. Do the military clerks who are employed 
in the offices of the Deputy Adjutants General 
and Engineers, and Artillery, receive, besides 
the civil pay from the War Office, the military 
pay ?—No. 

797. Does the total sum entered in the De- 
partmental Estimates comprise both the pay which 
they get from the War Office and the military pay 
of their rank in the brigade to which they belong? 
—It comprises all their pay and allowances. 

798. You willobserve that the officers, besides 
their civil pay which they get for the War Otfice 
duties, receive also their military pay, and that 
every officer receiving military pay has a mark 
opposite his name to show that he does receive 
his military pay ?— Yes. 

799. Can you state whether the soldier clerks 
employed in those offices do or not receive extra 
military pay ?—They get ls, 3d. a day extra for 
being in the War Office. : 

800. Those soldicrs are not borne upon the 
ranks of their batteries as effective serjeants, are 
they ?—No; they are put upon the staff clerks’ 
list. 

801. And the battery is not deprived of the 
services of those non-commissioned officers by 
their being employed in the War Office ?—I im- 
agine not. 

802. You have been asked some questions by 


the Chairman to bring out the state of the War 


Office; is it not the fact that for the last six 
years you have been going on trying to reform 
the War Office, so as to assign the proper duties 
to the different branches of the Civil Service 
clerks ?—We have been rather tentatively em- 
ploying Class II. to see how much of the cheaper 
labour we can employ in substitution of the upper 
class. oy re geal 

803. Was it not the case that in 1870 or 1871 
you made a very important division between the 
clerks, and that you assigned to a few of the most 
able clerks in the War Office distinct positions 
with specific salaries for the higher duties of the 
office ?— Yes. 

804, And that since that you have been going 
on in the same tentative manner, to ascertain to 
what extent you can reduce the number of first- 
class civilian clerks in the War Office, by inves- 
tigating the nature of the duties they have to 


perform, with a view to consigning the higher 
intellectual duties to a few, and transferring the 


less important duties to another elass ?—Yes. 
805. And you are still going on in the same 
0.129. 
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line as you have been for the last six years ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

806. You have very greatly diminished the 
Civil Service clerks upon the permanent estab- 
lishment of the civil departments in the War 
Office during the last six years, have you not ?— 
We diminished the number very greatly in 1870 
by decentralising work, and in various other 
ways. | 
807. I think that there were upwards of 600 
upon the permanent establishment in 1870 ?—I 
forget the exact number, but we made a very 
considerable reduction; somewhere about 200, [ 
think it was. 

808. Could you prepare a statement similar te 
that on page J2 of the War Office List of the 
esiablishment as existing the year before you 
commenced the changes, and the establishment as 
now existing ?—Yes. 

809. Do the 412 clerks in that list include the 
soldiers at present employed in the War Office? 
—They include 43 military clerks; but in the 
Estimates you will see a lump sum for writers. 

810. The 43 clerks whom you see mentioned 
in that list, plus the six superintendents, are, 
practically speaking, soldier clerks taken from 
their regiments, and who are still amenable to the 
Mutiny Act ?—Certainly. 

811. Will you add to the list which you pre- 
pare the number of additional clerks who are 
employed in the War Office, extra to those 
which you see stated there?—Do you mean the 
number of writers who happen to have been in 
the army ? 

812. If you can distinguish the classes, perhaps 
you will be good enough to do so ?—Yes. 

813. The present arrangement of the clerks, 
which you see there by the designations of super- 
numerary, and supplementary all arise, do they 
not, out of the efforts made in the War Office to 
make those changes which are only now com- 
mencing in the Civil Service generally ?—Yeg, 
this recent change by the Order in Council is 
very much on the same lines which we adopted 
in 1870. 

814, Therefore you have a just right to con- 
clude that the War Office tried to make that 
reform before the Civil Service generally, did 
it ?—Yes, we commenced such a change. 

815. The noble Lord, the Member: for Had- 
dingtonshire, has asked you questions respecting 
the pensioning of civil servants employed in the 
War Office; in the list of the pensioners of the 
War Office, I think that you will allow that a 
very small pension compared with the pensions 
which have been given for very short service, 
would be a very great boon to soldiers if they 
were taken from the army, and employed in per- 
manent situations in the War Office ?—Yes, no 
doubt. 


816. I think that you will find that one clerk 
retired after seven years’ service, upon a pension 
which would be a fair salary for a soldier /—Yes, 
but that was done in 1823. 

817. And he has been all this time upon the 
pension list of the War Office ?—Yes. 

818. Therefore, the noble Lord’s suggestion 
with regard to the pensioning of soldiers upon a 
special scale, would effect a very considerable 
economy in the expenditure of the country ?— 
There is no doubt that the pension bears a pro- 
portion to the effective pay; and if you employ 
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men upon a low scale of effective pay, you have 
a proportionate saving in the pension list. 

819. But if you find that you are able to 
diminish the number of civil servants upon the 
permanent establishment of the country, by 
saying that the intellectual work which they 
have to perform is much less than is required to 
be done by the servants now employed, you 
would be able to employ a second kind of clerks 
to do the duties of the War Office ?—Yes, we 
hope so, and as opportunities offer, we push it to 
the fullest extent we can. | 

820. Under this inquiry it might be advanta- 
geous to consider how far we could employ the 
army to supply men who would be qualified to 
perform those duties in the War Office ?—Yes, 
T imagine that is the problem that your Com- 
mittee is engaged upon. 

821. The first idea of the Committee was with 
respect to employing only pensioned soldiers, and 
you have given strong evidence that you would 
much rather have a younger class of men taken 
from the army ?—Yes. 

822. Have you any experience as to the effect 
upen the army if special openings were created 
for soldiers in the ranks, who, after a few years’ 
service, might be found qualified for higher 
service ?— No, no sort of experience. 

823. Therefore any limitation which you desire 
to put on the withdrawal of soldiers from the army, 
shouldbe taken merely as a casual expression of 
your own opinion ?—Certainly. : 

824. There was a question asked as to the 
jealousy between the permanent civil servants and 
the soldier clerks employed in the War Office ; 
but great care was taken, if I remember rightly, 
not to mix them unnecessarily with the gentle- 


men of the Civil Service ?—As a rule, they sit » 


in different rooms. 

825. And their duties were in many respects 
of a separate character; for instance, all the 
copying, if I remenber rightly, was done in a 
separate room by itself ?—Yes. 

826. And all the computations of the store 
department were done in a separate room by 
themselves ?—Yes. . 

827.° Therefore there was as little friction from 
jealousy between the two classes as could be de- 
sired ?—Yes. 

828. Practically, do you think you could so 
arrange the rooms and the duties in the War 
Office as to prevent that feeling from arising in 
the minds of the permanent civil servants of the 
country ?—1J should think so; I do not see very 
much difficulty in it. 

829. We have had it in evidence before us, 
from the Civil Service Commissioners, that the 
announcement made to the army connected with 
the openings for the employment of soldiers had 
been made through the War Office: do you re- 
member that announcement ?—Yes; I will put 
in all the various announcements and general 
orders. 

830. The general orders have not been nume- 
rous, have they?—No; I think that all the 
Jegulations and orders amount to eight different 
documents. 

831. Are you aware of any returns ever having 
been obtained from the army, in order to 
ascertain the qualifications and fitness:of the men 
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in the army for the employments which the 
Civil Service Commissioners stated were open to 
soldiers?—No, I do not know of any such 
returns. 

832, Will you make inquiry whether in the 
Horse Guards Division of the War Office such 
returns have been obtained, and if unobjection- 
va will you let the Committee have them ?— 

es. 

833. And also whether any inquiries have ever 
been made in connection with the employment 
of soldiers ?—Yes. 

834, As a mere matter of curiosity, do you 
remember some calculations being made as to the 
total number of hours given by the average 
number of Civil Service clerks in the War Office ; 
was it not 1,200 hours in the,year ?—1 forget. 

835. Do you think you could find statements 
drawn up to show that on an average four hours 
a day was the average amount of time given by 
the clerks in the War Office ?—I do not remem- 
ber any such calculation. 

836. And showing also that soldier clerks, 
having regard to the very short leave that they 
had, showed a very much more favourable 
amount of work for the pay they received ?— 
No. ; 

837. Will you ascertain whether any such 
calculation can be found in existence ?—I- will 
do so. 2 hall 

838. Asa mere matter of history, a question 
was asked whether any change had ever been 
made in the establishment of the clerks by any 
military man being employed as a clerk in the 
War Office; I think there was an instance of an 
officer being employed as a clerk in the War 
Office in 1854 ?—Yes. 

839. Is that the only instance in your memory 
of any such employment of an officer as a per- 
manent clerk ?— Yes. 

840. That officer is still in the army, is he 
not ?— Yes. 


Colonel Mure. 


841. Are you aware whether those memo- 
randums that have been issued from time to time 
with regard to the employment of soldiers in the 
army are read to the soldiers ?—They appear in 
General Orders. 

842. You said that it was generally found that 
there was not a sufficient supply of soldiers fitted 
to fill the posts in Class II.; I want to ascertain 
whether the army is thoroughly tapped and ex- 
amined to find out whether there are such 
soldiers, or whether those possibilities of employ- 
ment are brought to the notice of soldiers in a 
way which would bring out what number of men 
there were in the army fitted for those posts ?— 
I will endeavour to ascertain exactly how 
that is. 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. 


843. In your sketch of a method of admitting 
soldiers to Class II., or the lower division of the’ 
permanent Civil Service, you merely mean to in- 
dicate a way in which, if it was desired to 
employ soldiers in substitution of civilians, that 
desire could be carried out; and you do not 
wish to be understood as expressing any opinion 
of your own regarding that policy ?—Quite so. 
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General the Right Honourable Sir Epwarp Lucarp, 6.c.8, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


844, I THINK that you were Permanent 
Under Secretary of State for War for some time? 
—Yes. . 

845. You had been attached to the War Office 
before, had you not ?—For a year or two. 


i . lLoord Eustace Cecil. 


846. You have had much experience both in 
the civil and military service of the State; will 
you tell the Committee how long you served in 
India and on the staff, and the number of years 


-you served as Permanent Under Secretary in 


the War Office ?—My service in India was about 
26 years altogether, and in the War Office I was 
very nearly 13 years. 

847. Had you, during ‘the exercise of your 
functions in India, any opportunity of observing 


what the Committee is now inquiring into, 


namely, the employment of soldiers in the civil 
departments ?—Yes, a good deal. In the Indian 
service, soldiers were employed in the commis- 
sariat and in the ordnance departments, but not 


as pensioners; they were actual soldiers, and 


merely attached to those departments. 

848. They were men in the capacity of staff 
serjeants in the War Office ?—Quite so; military 
clerks. 

849. What was your general impression with 
regard to their employment ?—As long as they 
were kept under discipline, you could not have got 
civilians to fill those places better; they behaved 
exceedingly well; but in the Adjutant General’s 
office we made one or two attempts to introduce 
soldiers into the department as clerks, and we 
found that they did not answer so well as the 
Eurasian, and other civil clerks that we had. 

850. What was the reason that they did not 
answer ?—It was, that they were not under im- 
mediate military control. 

851. Did you find them in conduct and capa- 
city when under control equal to civilians p— 
Quite so. 

852. Did you find them as quick in doing 
their work ?—Some were, and some were not; 
generally speaking, the Eurasian clerks in India 
are far superior, I may almost say, to Europeans. 
roy intelligence as clerks is very’ great in- 

eed. 

853. Did the soldiers compare favourably with 
those clerks ?—They did not. 

854. Coming to your experiences at home; 


‘you were some 11 years Permanent Under Sec- 


retary, and during that time you had no doubt 
very adequate means of forming an opinion both 


of the clerks on the military side of the Horse 


Guards, and of the soldier clerks employed in 
the Civil Department of the War Office ?—I 
had. 

855. Was your opinion of the soldier clerks 
employed at home the same as that of the sol- 
dier clerks employed in India?—No, certainly 


-mot; the clerks in the Horse Guards are under 
“more immediate military control than those I was 
speaking of in India. Military clerks are only 
-employed at the Horse Guards in the Artillery 


and Engineer offices, because, as Mr. Thompson 


informed you, these are really and truly nothing 


but regimental orderly rooms; they have not the 
same administrative duties that the Adjutant 
0.129, 
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Genéral of the army, or the Quartermaster 
General of the army have. 

856. In short their duties are more technical, 
and are of an inferior nature to the superior 
civilian duties in the other parts of the office ?— 
Quite so. 

857. From your observation, do you think that 
the soldier clerks would be fitted for superior 
civil employments ?—I doubt it, unless they were 
very exceptionally clever men. 

858. You think that, taking the average, the 
men, judging by their capacity, that presented 
themselves for these appointments, are not equal 
to the superior employments that are now filled 
by civilian clerks ?’—I think that no reasonable 
man can imagine that they could be. In the first 
place the civilian clerk has been educated in a 
very superior manner; the class from which he 
is taken is, we should hope, more intelligent in 
every respect; he rises in the office, and by the 
time that he gets to the top he is well ac- 
quainted with all the duties, and can give advice 
to the superior officers in a manner in which you 
could hardly expect a non-commissioned officer 
could do. ; 

859. Do you think that, under the new condi- 
tions of service there would be any chance of an 
improvement in the intellectual condition of the 
soldier, and the possibility of his filling higher 
employments ?—Certainly we may look forward 
to a better educated man coming into the service. 
Then, again, by the time aman leaves it he will 
not be worn out as the men are after their 22 
years, which was generally the time before they 
had got their pension and came to be employed. 
I should say that their employments in. Civil 
duties might be extended very considerably. 

860. Then, if the men were younger and better 
educated, you would employ them equally with 
the civilians ?—Certainly ; but still not to the 
highest classes. 

861. Where would you place a limit?-—-I am 
not quite acquainted now with the classes as they 
have been arranged. I have left the office for 
some years. 

862. Do you agree with Mr. Thompson gene- 
rally in the views which he expressed ?—I agree 
with Mr. Thompson to a certain extent, but not 
entirely. 

863. Do you consider that a certain number of 
the inferior clerks could be recruited from the 
soldier ranks ?—Certainly. 

864. Have you formed, in your mind, any 
idea of the proportion without going into the 
classes at all ?—I should say that the greater pro- 
portion of the inferior classes might be so re- 
cruited. 

865. Of course the War Office, having been so 
long under your supervision, if I may so say, it 
may have occurred to you that there would be 
means of employing short service soldiers more 
largely than there are now, either in the capacity 
of clerks or in any other capacity ?—I think so, 
certainly ; there are many opportunities of em- 
ploying them. . 

866. Could you give the Committee any ideas 
upon that subject ?—Large numbers might be 
employed in the accounts branch in computation ; 


‘many men who have served in the regimental 
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paymaster’s office would be invaluable in the 
accountant’s branch of the War Office. 

867. Coming to the inferior duties of the War 
Office, the copyists and the messengers, what is 
your opinion?—I think that the whole of the 
messengers might be discharged soldiers. 

868. Had you any experience of the Commis- 
sionnaires at thé War Office ?—Yes, they were 
introduced when I was first there. 

869. Were you satisfied with the way in which 
they performed their duties ?—Quite so. 


Sir John Hay. 


870. Supposing it to be held as an opimion 
that civilian clerks fillmg the first class posts 
in the War Office would not be competent for 
those posts unless they had passed through 
the junior grades, might it not be possible 
that men selected from the army might, if 
they had passed through the junior grades, be 
competent to be first-class clerks ?—It is a difhi- 
cult thing to say that anything is impossible ; it 
might be possible, but 1 do not think it would be 
probable. 

871. Looking to the fact that, as it is now 
understood, a higher class of men may be enlisted 
for short service in the army, might it not be 
possible for persons to be selected from that class 
who, passing through the junior grades of clerk- 
ships in the public departments, might eventually 
become competent, with their experience, to rise 
to the higher grades P—It might be. 


Sir George Balfour. 


872. You mentioned the difficulty which you 
had in your office in India from the employment 
of soldiers there as clerks owing to the absence 
of military control; was it not also owing to the 
mistaken order given by the directors of the East 
India Company that those soldiers so employed 
should not have the appointments in the Ord- 
nance and Commissariat. Departments open to 
them, and that, practically speaking, they were 
cut off from all-promotion, being kept sifmply as 
clerks in the Adjutant-General’s office ?—I am 
not aware of that. 

873. But otherwise you find that the soldiers 
who were liable to be sent back to their regi- 
ment were exceedingly valuable as subordinates 
in the different departments from the knowledge 
that they could be brought under military control 
immediately ?—Quite so. 

874. In the War Office you were hampered 
during the whole time of your service, were you 
not, -by the large establishment of Civil clerks 
employed consequent upon the various additions 
made to the War Office from the commissariat 
and from the Colonial Office, and from various 
branches of the public service; and that there- 
fore various subordinate duties were performed 
by the permanent Civil servants?—After the 
introduction of pensioner clerks into the War 
Office, a great number of the Civil clerks were 
made supernumerary and were thrown out of 
employment, as it were; and that and the centra- 
lisation of the duties was the great cause of the 
redundancy in the number of clerks. 

875. Still you were quite alive before you left 
the office to the possibility of employing a sub- 
ordinate class in preference to these numerous 
Civil servants ?—Quite so; and we adopted it 
from 1865, I think. 

876. In the last period of your’ service in the 
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War Office, you took part in that great change * 
which was made to get a few superior clerks to 
do very superior duties ?— Yes. ; 

877. And that has your entire approval ?— 
Quite so. | 

878. Therefore the extension of the employ- 
ments to soldiers would, in your time, have de- 
pended on the possibility of so arranging the 
duties of the permanent Civil servants as to 
enable you to withdraw from that class of duties 
which could be performed by a subordinate 
class ?—Yes. 

879. You mention that, in the Finance Depart- 
ment, and one or two other departments, you 
would have employed soldiers who had been em- 
ployed in the army in clerical labour, such as 
paymaster serjeant clerks ?—They are now em- 
ployed in the accountant’s branch. _ 

880. And in proportion as you could diminish 
the number of permanent Civil servants in the 
War Office you would have been very glad to 
have employed that able class of men who have 
hitherto been employed as paymaster serjeants? 
—Quite so. 

881. Orderly-room clerks are an exceedingly 
competent class of men, are they not ?—Yes; 
but a great number of them require to be under 
military control; it is one of the faults of an old 
soldier that, when he loses military control, he 
loses control of himself. ny 

882. Still the clerks employed in the Artillery 
and Engineer offices of the Horse Guards, and 
who are still under military control, are exeed- 
ingly well conducted in the War Office? — 
Exceedingly well; but you can always send 
them back to their regiments if they misbehave. 

883. Retaining the same power as you haye 
over the clerks of the Deputy Adjutants General 
of the Artillery and Engineers of sending them 
back to their regiments in case of necessity, you 
would approve of that class of men being em- 
ployed under those circumstancea?—Yes, to a 
certain extent; but that is not rewarding dis-. 
charged soldiers; the great object for a man, 
after he has performed his military service well 
and honestly, is to get some reward in the shape 
of civil employment. If you make those ap- 
pointments to men while in the army, they would 
be looking forward to get away from their regi- 
ment, and be employed in the War Office or else- 
where, instead of serving out their time well and 
steadily in their regiments. 

884. We ure quite alive to the important  dis- 
tinction that you have drawn, that the rewarding 
of the soldier for long service is a proper thing 
to consider, but under the short-service system, 
by which you require a larger number of re- 
eruits, we are now thinking how we can give 
openings for men who have served in the army 
by which more recruits may be drawn to join 
the army, and therefore, having regard to those 
inducements and openings being given for sol- 
diers who have passed through the ranks of the 
army, would it not be advantageous to give those 
openings to soldiers, having in view the import- 
ance of effectually recruiting the army ?—I still 
think that the employment of men while serving 
would not conduce so much to the recruiting as 
the employment of the men after they had 
served and were discharged. ) 

885. You are familiar with the mode of recruit- 
ing for the European force which was maintained 
in India?—Yes. 

. 886. Is 
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886. Is it not the fact that the Indian recruits 
could always be obtained in that force when no 
other branch of the army could obtain recruits ? 
— Yes, to a certain extent. 

887. Was not that said to be due in a great 
degree to the number of openings given in India 
to the employment of the European soldier ?—- 
Partly ; but they took an inferior class of men. 

888. Do you think that the soldiers of the 
European regiments were inferior ?—Certainly 
many were. 

889. Was it not the fact that the three regi- 
ments of infantry of India meeting together at 
Rangoon were as fine a body of men, for size and 
appearance, as you could desire to see ?—I did 
not see them at Rangcon; but as a rule they 
were lower in height, and their physique was not 
equal to that of the then Queen’s army. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


890. I understand you to say that the present 
work of a staff clerk is exceptional in its cha- 
racter, and almost military; and that you can 
therefore hardly form any accurate opinion as to 
whether the clerks would be fitted for the higher 
civil work; am I right in that ?—Quite so. 

891. You seem to be of opinion that the sol- 
diers that you have seen as clerks would not be 
fitted for the higher work; is not this the reason, 
that the second class civilian clerks are gene- 


rally, from their education and training, fitted 


for much higher work; but that they neces- 
sarily have to begin at the bottom of the office 
and work through and learn the experience of 
the office; whereas the soldiers who come in find 
the second-class work about the maximum of what 
they are able to do?—Exactly so, and I made a 
remark very much to that effect. 

892. You say that all messengers might be 
discharged soldiers; I believe that, as a fact, 
they are not discharged after short service, but 
that they remain in the reserve; you would not 
object to their being on the reserve, I presume? 
—Certainly not; I merely meant not serving in 
the ranks. 


General Shute. 


893. I rather draw from one of your remarks 
that you consider that men of 24 years of age, 
such as they will be now when they are dis- 
charged, become rather disqualified than other- 
wise from having served six years in the army, 
whatever may have been their early education? 
—I was speaking of the pensioners of 24 
years. 


Chairman. 


894. From your experience-in the War Office, 
do you see any insuperable difficulty in persons 
doing the same work at the same time, though 


belonging to two different classes, one class . 


recruited by competitive examination, and the 
other class taken from pensioners, or from the 
reserve ?—I believe that there was some difficulty 
found when we first commenced, and we were 
obliged to have separate rooms for the pensioner 
clerks and for the civilians. 

895. Butif, instead of pensioners, the soldiers 


employed were young men of 24 or 26 years of 


age, do you think that there would be any diffi- 

culty in theirworking under the same supervision 

as the ordinary second-class clerks ?— Certainly 

not; because men of that age who are able to 
0.129. 
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undertake those duties must be a superior class of 
men altogether. 

_ 896. And even if there were some social 
difference, you do not think that that would be 
an insuperable difficulty ?—Certainly not. 


Lord Elcho. 


897. I think that we may gather from your 
evidence that you do not speak so much as re- 
gards what might be, as what was the case during 
your own time at the War Office ?—Quite so. 
My evidence was chiefly respecting the pensioner 
clerks, and not the short service men; because 
we may look forward to a different class of men 
altogether entering the army, well educated and 
looking forward to this employment. 

898. And therefore you think that, under a 
changed system, it is possible that you would em- 
ploy not old men but young men after a few 
years’ service in the army; or at the close of their 
first period that you would get very able and 
efficient men and get the civil work of the army 
very well done by soldiers ?— Without doubt. 

899. Had the open competition come into play 
when you left ?—Yes. 

900. I suppose the result of that is to a great 
extent that you have a very high decree of in- 
telligence doing very ordinary work for a great 
many years in that office?—Yes, very much so 
indeed. 

901. There is such a thing in that office as in 
many others, asrazors employed in cutting flints ? 
—Quite so. 

902. And there is no reason why that flint- 
cutting work should not be done, perhaps by a 
lower order of intelligence, but by men who are 
fully up to the work, and who are paid less than 
those men of higher intelligence?— Certainly not. 


- General Shute. 
903. You said, I think, that you feared that 


soldiers would be inclined, instead of doing their 


duty atthe present time, to be thinking too much 
of the future if the army were made more of a 
stepping stone to Civil employment; I do not 
think that you meant exactly that?—I depre- 
cated the taking away too many men from their 
regiments to fill Civil employment until they had 
completed their military service; because I 
thought that the men, instead of devoting them- 
selves to their military service, would be always 
looking forward, through patronage or otherwise, 
to getting removed from the ranks and to getting 
a clerkship and an easier class of duty, and I still 
think so. . 

904. I should, perhaps, explain that we want 
them to be able to look forward to much higher 
employment, to induce a better class of men to 
enlist, and to induce them while serving, to at- 
tend the schools and improve their education ; 
you think that in that respect we should fail ?—- 
No, I do not, quite the contrary; but then the 
reward would be after they had accomplished 
their military engagement of short service. 


Mr. Laing. 


905. How would you keep up the military 
discipline which you say is so essential amongst 
soldier clerks, if those soldiers clerks were all 
taken from short service men?—You must, I 
suppose, have a certain superintendence. In 
employing the pensioner clerks in the War Office 
we had a superior non-commissioned officer who 

got 
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got relatively higher rank for overlooking this 
class of men and keeping them in order. 

906. At present I think you say that you have 
kept the military discipline very much by re- 
taining the right of sending the men back to 
their regiments ?—That was the man serving, 
not the man who had been discharged. 


Colonel Mure. 


907. Referring to the question of discipline, 
supposing that in one department, say the second 
class in the War Office, all the posts could be 
filled by soldiers (which is a moot point), would 
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it be possible for anything in the shape of a corps 
to be formed under some military discipline, so 
as to have them under control, because the re- — 


serve would not be under the threat of being sent 


back to their regiments?—It might be difficult — 
after they have left the army. 4 

908. I thought that I understood you to say, 
that with regard to pensioners that was done ?— 
Yes, but that was a different class of men; they 
were men who had served 24 or 25 years, and 
had acquired a pension; they were a very dif- 
ferent style of men, too, from what you may 
expect hereafter. 


Brigadier General FreperRick ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, C.B., R.A., called in; and Examined. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 


909. You are now Director of Artillery and 
Stores, are you not?—I am. ; 

910. You have been superintendent of the gun 
factories ?-—Yes. 

911. How long were you at the gun factories ? 
—Eleven and a-half years. 

912. Before coming to the War Office, did 
you, while at the head of the gun factories, con- 
sider the question of giving employment as far as 
practicable to the old soldiers ?—Yes. 

913. Will you state to the Committee the 
conclusions at which you have arrived?—As 
labourers in the factories where hard work was 
to be done they were perfectly useless, such as 
emptying coal and iron barges, and doing all the 
hard labour in the forges. 

914. When you speak of the manufacturing 
departments, will you tell the Committee what 
they are ?—They are the Gun Factories, the Car- 
‘riage Department, the Laboratory at Woolwich, 
and there is the Small Arm Factory at Enfield, and 
the Powder Factory at Waltham. 


915. How many labourers are there in each?. 


—I have taken out the number of labourers, 
which is the fairest criterion. The number of 
labourers employed in the Gun Factories at pre- 
sent is 625, of whom 79 are pensioners. The 
Carriage Department have 436 labourers, of whom 


Lord Eustace Cecil—continued. 


112 are pensioners. The Laboratory have 921 
labourers, of whom 135 are pensioners, including 
marines and sailors, of whom there are 15 marines 
and four sailors. In the Ordnance Store De- 
partment, where the labour is of a different class, 
there are 640 labourers, and out of those there 
are 257 pensioners ; theirs is light work, looking 
after stores and cleaning harness, and that sort 
of thing. 


916. Are there any sailors or marines?—Only 


those before stated. At the Small Arms Factory 
at Enfield there are 506 labourers, of whom 20 
are pensioners. At the Powder Factory at 
Waltham there are 94 labourers and no pen- 
sioners, 

917. How are labourers and workmen hired at 
all those departments ?—The superintendent of 
the department is responsible altogether for taking 
on men and discharging them; he can take on 
any man he pleases, and discharge any man im- 
mediately. 

918. They are not on the Civil Service Es- 
tablishment ?—No. 

919. Have they any right to a pension ?—Not 
men who joined after 1861. 

- 920. There are a great number at this moment 
who have that privilege, are there not ?—There 
are a number. 
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Brigadier General Freperick AWEXANDER CAMPBELL, C. B., R.A., called in; and further 
Examined. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 


921. I sHouLy like to ask you whether you 
would wish the present system by which the 


_ superintendent hires labourers and workmen, pre- 


served, or whether you would like to see any alter- 
ation made in it?—I should certainly deprecate 
any alteration. The only way to keep these depart- 
ments efficient, is-to make the superintendent 
thoroughly responsible for the labour which he 
employs. 

922. You conceive that in a publie point of 
view it would be very objectionable ?—Most ob- 
jectionable. 

923. And any obligation to take on discharged 
soldiers, you think, would interfere with the 
superintendent’s responsibility ?— Most certainly, 
and it would tend to turn those departments into 
Chelsea hospitals, instead of manufacturing 
departments. The great difficulty at the present 
time which the superintendent has to contend 
against, is the pressure that is put upon him by 
men that have served under him, and served 
under brother officers: of his own and friends, to 
get men taken on as an act of kindness to the 
men. He has to resist all that. 

924, Could you give the Committee any gene- 
ral idea of the number of persons in the capacity 
of pensioners or old soldiers that in the year apply 
for employment in the manufacturing depart- 
ments ?—Great numbers apply, but they all want 
light work; they all. ask to be door-keepers or 
messengers ; they nearly allask for light work. 

925. Very few apply for owt-door employment? 


—Not for hard out-of-door employment; they 


nearly all ask for light jobs. 

926. Are any of them fitted for skilled em- 
ployment in the manufactories?—I remember 
hardly any that are fit for skilled employment, or 
very few indeed. There would be a few collar- 
makers and wheelers; we do not employ very 
many of them, but stuil trey are men who would 
ask for employment. . 

_ 927. I suppose that if you saw the possibility 
of employing them with advantage to the public, 


you would be in favour of employing as many 


discharged soldiers as you could?—I think the 
0.129. 
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numbers that I have given to you prove that; as 
I have already stated, the difficulty is to resist 
employing too many of them. 

928. What appointments are there open in the 
manufacturing departments which in your opinion 
would be especially available for soldiers? —The 
appointments that would be open for the super- 
intendent to give them are those of door-keepers, 
messengers, warders, and store men, but you 
must remember that when our own men in our 
departments get old, or are hurt and injured in 
our service, of which cases 1 am sorry to say we 
get a good number, those are the men that 
naturally have the first claim on the department 
for light employment. 

929. Have you formed any general idea as to 
the number of appointments that might be made 
so available ?—I think, as I have already stated, 
that that question must be left entirely to the 
superintendent. My own opinion is, that at 
present there is quite as large a proportion em- 
ployed as could be employed satisfactorily ; but 
I should quite leave it to the superintendents to 
employ them or not. They are sure to employ 
them where they can; their feelings as officers 
and their assistants and friends about them are 
sure to press them to employ as many/soldiers as 
is good for the service. 

930. You do not see your way, therefore, to 
opening any larger field for the employment of 
soldiers in the manufacturing departments? — 
Certainly not. 

931. With regard to the clerical labour in 
the manufacturmg departments, would it be 
possible to employ a larger number of soldiers 
than at present?—The clerical labour in the 
manufacturing departments is a very divided 
establishment. There isa War Office establish- 
ment given to the manufacturing department, over 
the appointments in which the superintendent 
has no control; they are not made by him. 
Some time ago pensioned non-commissioned officers 


were employed in the manufacturing departments, — 
and that was discontinued; it did not work very’ 


well, the reason being, that they were mixed up 
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with the gentlemen that were appointed by the 
War Office, and in a small community like Wool- 
wich or Enfield or Waltham, the mixing up of 
the two did not answer. 

932. You found, in fact, that a jealous feeling, 
which it was difficult to account for, arose between 
the two classes ?— Yes. 

933. In your position of Director of Artillery 
and Stores, have you formed any opinion as to 
the employment of soldiers in the Ordnance Store 
Department, or in the WarOffice generally, which 
might give a larger field for that employment in 


the future?—In my section of the department | 


under your Lordship, we have a very large 
number of non-commissioned officers (still serving) 
employed; they are excellent men and do excel- 
lent work. 

934. Do you see any possibility of enlarging 
that field?—In my department I think that it 
has gone as far as it possibly can; I have 19 or 
20 of them. 

935. Out of how many ?—I think that more 
than one-half of the whole are non-commissioned 
officers. 

936. Comparing them with civilian clerks, you 
think that their labour and conduct are good in 
every respect?—Very good indeed. Those men 
have a particular branch of duty to attend to in 
my department; they have to check store 
accounts principally, or that is one of their 
particular duties, and that is a mechanical 
labour to which they are accustomed, and which 
they do very well indeed. With regard to the 
other portion of my department as director of 
artillery, some technical knowledge of artillery 
is required by the clerks in order that they may 
know what they are writing about, and therefore 
they have a great advantage over any civilian 
clerks that I could get. 

937. For those special positions in which tech- 
nical knowledge is required you would be in 
favour of employing soldier clerks ?—I should 
always like to keep a few established clerks of 
the War Office at the head of the branch; but 
for the subordinates I should certainly prefer 
non-commisioned officers. 

938. Would you be in favour of keeping the 
soldier clerks in the inferior positions, or do you 
think that they would be fit and capable to fill 
the higher positions of your department ?—There 
are non-commissioned officers employed who 
probably could hold the higher situations. 

939. But I suppose that they are very few? 
—Very few, and I should rather prefer that they 
did not hold the highest positions. 

940. In short, as far as your experience goes, 
soldier clerks are more fitted for the mechanical 
portion of the duties of your office than for the 
very high intellectual portions?—Where you 
have to be in strict confidence with a head clerk, 
I think that I should prefer his having been 
brought up rather differently from the bringing 
up of a non-commissioned officer. Of course you 
find exceptions; I have known non-commissioned 
officers who have been as well brought up as the 
clerks would be, but you could not always get 
them. 

Lord Elcho. 

941. You have just been asked by the noble 
Lord, whether you thought that soldiers would 
be fitted rather for the mechanical than for the 
high intellectual work of your department; of 
the total number of men employed clerically in 
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your department, how many would you say were 
employed on high intellectual work ?—I should 
think about six or seven. 

942. Is that one-tenth of the whole ?—I should 
think it was about one-eighth. 

943. That means, I presume, the very highly 
confidential work which there is in preparing 
estimates, and that sort of work ?—Yes. 

944. The other is comparatively easy clerical 
work, which from your experience as an adjutant 
(which I think you have -been) of what non- 
commissioned officers, even under the late system, 
are capable of, you believe they could efficiently 
perform ?—Yes. 

945. And it might arise, might it not, that 
under the present system, if there was a standard 
examination, and men were taken young, and 
they entered the army with the knowledge that 
certain good things were open to them in the way 
of clerical appointments in the War Office, you 
might get a higher standard of men ?—Of course 
you might. 

946. Do you not think it likely that you 
would ?—You might ; but I have not such hopes 
myself personally ; I do not believe that you will 
ever get a very much higher class of men into 
the army. 

947, I do not mean that you would get a | 
higher class of men simply, as it now stands; but — 
if there were certain good appointments open to 
them which are now held entirely by civilians, 
but which in future were to be held only by 
soldiers who came up to a certain standard, do you 
not think that that might induce a better class of 
men to come into the army sufficient for the 
work, at any rate, of those departments ?—From 
my experience, I doubt whether men that enlist 
think of these things much; I think that the feel- 
ing to become a clerk, or to get an appointment 
of that sort, follows a man’s entering into the ser- 
vice, and that he does not go in for the purpose 
of obtaining such an appointment. 


Sir George Balfour. - 


948. Following up the noble Lord’s question, 
you have at present very few civil clerks in your 
branch, I think ?—Very few indeed. 

. 949. There are 16, are there not?—Yes, I 
have very few; that is because I have so many 
non-commissioned officers. 

950. Then your experience of the War Office 
does not go back to the time when the number 
was nearly treble that number ?—No. 

951. You are aware that whilst you were 
superintendent of the Gun Factory very consider- 
able reductions took place in the number of Civil 
clerks of the Ordnance Department of the War 
Office ?—Yes, I believe so. 

952. And since then the number of non-com- 
missioned officers in the War Office has been 
considerably extended, has it not ?—I believe 
so. 
953. Your answers have been mainly directed 
to the employment of pensioned soldiers, have 
they not ?—Yes. 

954. But the noble Lord’s question was also 
directed to a larger sphere of selection; you are 
limited at present to the few old soldiers who 
have gone through long service, and who have 
naturally enough acquired habits not calculated 
to make them so very efficient; but the noble 
Lord’s question was of an extended nature as to 
whether for the army a larger field might not be 

made 
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made available, by which you might obtain the 
assistance of qualified men?—Am I to under- 
stand that those men are to be in the reserve ? 

955. That is another question. The Govern- 
ment would then dispose of their services; only 
that those men selected from the army should 
still be available in some form or another for the 
army, but of course as supernumerary and en- 
tirely separate from the regiments ?—Do you 
allude to labour or to clerical employment ? 

956. We will limit it to any kind of employ- 
ment that you would give us your advice upon, 
as to how you think these men would be available? 
—My experience of the army is that the men 
enlist to escape hard labour ; and therefore if you 
ask them to go to hard labour when their whole 
object was to escape it, it seems to me that 
they might have come to the factories and had 
the labour if they had chosen instead of en- 
listing. ; 

- 957. Going to another branch, could they not 
be made use of amongst the employment of the 
sub-assistant, commissaries ?—Certainly they 
could, and Lord Eustace Cecil appointed five of 
them last year. 

958. ‘The attention of the War Office has for 
some time been given to the employment of non- 
commissioned officers as sub-assistant store- 
keepers, has it not ?—~Yes, there were five 
appointed last autumn, I think. 

959. Taking that as an excellent precedent 
which one is very glad to hear of, do you think 
that it could be extended by degrees as expe- 
rience taught us, that we could do so with safety ? 
—I think that that would be a very good way 
of getting some men, certainly as sub-assistant 

commissaries. 

960. Do you not think that the employment 
of non-commissioned officers, or, if we may call 
them,.by a title higher than non-commissioned 
officers, master gunners, might be considerably 
extended by their being appointed as assistant 
commissaries and  sub-assistant commissaries ?— 
I think so. 

961. I would not at present propose mixing up 
the officers taken from the army with the officers 
in the control, but simply that some of the subor- 
dinate appointments could be filled by this class; 
to that extent you might in some degree diminish 
the number of officers, might you not ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

962. I believe that you have had no large ex- 
perience of that system beyond the master gunners? 
—No. 

963. The master gunners, 120 in number, have 
proved themselves, so far as we know, and to the 
limited extent to which they have been employed, 
exceedingly trustworthy men, have they not?— 
Yes, but they would not be efficient for the 
active employmentthat these men are intended for. 

964, What would be the objection to that 
more extended employment ?—If you took the 
men that you were speaking of as the men 
of short service that had become non-com- 
missioned officers, and put them in those ap- 
pourhnent, 1 say that I see no objection to it; 

ut I see great objection to putting men who 
have served their time and are old men, like 
master gunners, into a service where every acti- 
- vity is required of them. 

965. In the Ordnance Department with the 
control which you have you would be glad, would 
you not, to have 30, or 40, or 50 non-commis- 
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sioned officers employed first of all as store 
serjeants, young active men, gradually to rise to 
a higher position as time and experience justified 
you in promoting them ?—Yes. 

966. I do not think you have had any ex- 
perience of the Indian system where that arrange- 
ment is in full operation ?—None. 

967. For several of those duties, as those of 
the subordinate storekeepers in the arsenal at 
Woolwich. for instance, in the different buildings, 
non-commissioned officers could be trusted to 
perform the duties which the Civil men now 
perform in keeping the store ledgers, could they 
not?—I think a very large proportion of the non- 
commissioned officers there are employed on the 
store ledgers. 

968. Are you aware that there are 150 or 200 
of those Civil storekeepers still in the different 
arsenals, and that they have never yet been 
superseded ?—There are a good number, but I 
should not put non-commissioned officers in charge 
of stations, in charge of Ordnance stores. 

969. I am supposing that they are merely to 
be subordinates ?—I think that you may have a 
proportion of subordinates, certainly. 

970. You are aware that at the present moment, 
if you were to send an army into the field, though 
Civil subordinates now employed in the arsenal 
at Woolwich are not available to be sent on 
foreign service?—Yes, they are; I send sub- 
assistant commissaries of stores abroad every day. 

971. But those who have been sent abroad 
hitherto have always had special agreements made 
with them, have they not ?—No. 

972. I thought that none of those men could 
be sent abroad unless previous arrangements 
were made with them upon what conditions they 
should go abroad?—No, they can all be sent 
abroad. : 

973. You are aware that the Engineer Depart- 
ment has largely extended the employment of its 
soldiers as clerks in the works ?—You will have 
evidence from an engineer officer upon that point ; 
I only know it from hearsay. 


Colonel Mure. 


974, In reference to the large number of 
labourers that you have said are employed in the 
gun factories, and in the other laboratories at 
‘Woolwich, is preference given pensioners of the 
artillery ?—It is left entirely in the hands of the 
superintendent; I was a superintendent there 
for some years. 

975. No systematic preference is given?— 
None whatever. 

976. You say that soldiers have shown them- 
selves perfectly useless in some of those depart- 
ments where hard labour is required of them ?— 
They are perfectly useless for hard labour in 
forges or for landing heavy stores, or anything of 
that sort. 

977. Is that from a dislike which you very 
naturally said that the soldier who enlisted 
showed to hard labour, or is it from their being not 
physically fitted for it?—They dislike it; they 
do not at all understand working from six o’clock 
in the morning until five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and they are hardly fit for it; their antecedents 
do not make them fit for it. 

978. But with our system of short service and 
reserve it is fair to suppose that men who enlist 
for short service do so under immediate pressure, 
and look forward again to entering the labour 
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market; in that case, if a number of reserve men 
were employed in those factories they would pro- 
bably be fitted for hard labour which you say 
these pensioners are not fitted for?—I1 should 
very much doubt it; because in some of the de- 
partments men must be really brought up to itas 
in the forge ; and for landing coal and for Janding 
iron, and that sort of thing, we generally get men 
from the London Docks. 

979. In the event of a large number of reserve 
men. being employed in this kind of labour, I 
presume that in case of war breaking out, and of 
their being required to re-jom their regiments, 
you would have a difficulty in replacing them 
out of the ordinary labour market?—It would 
break up the departments for the time. 

980. Do you think that it would be feasible 
under the short service system to employ a very 
large number of reserve men inthe various manu- 
facturing departments ?—I think that it would 
not do at all; because, if war broke out, as you 
have paid those men so much money to be in the 
reserve you would not say to them, “ You may 
remain where you are at labour in the arsenal ;” 
they would have to be withdrawn, and you would 
ruin the department. 

981. In a great many classes of labour you 
could not easily replace them, could you?—You 
could not easily replace them; they would break 
up all your arrangements just at the very time 
when you wanted them in the very best order. 


Mr. Laing. 


982. What wages do you give the common 
labourers for that sort of work ?—About 4d. an 
hour. 

983. Do you get a pretty abundant supply of 
the sort of men that you want at that rate ?—It 
fluctuates a little; but lately, we have had an 
abundant supply. 

984. Then employment at the rate at which 
you could command it in the labour market, 
would not be any particular prize to induce men 
to enlist in the army you think, even if they had 
a prospect of getting it after serving a short 
number of years ?—I think not. 

985. Do you attribute that disability to do 


hard work to their being old soldiers, and having — 


been a long time in the army, and having got 
used to different habits; or rather to the nature 
of the men who enlist?—I think that the men 
enlist a great deal to avoid very hard labour, and 
the labour in many of those factories is exceed- 
ingly hard. 

986. You do not think that the substitution of 
short service for long service would make any 
material difference in that respect?—I think 


not. 
Sir Henry Holland. 


987. I understand you to say that you would 
prefer not to have a certain number: of places set 
aside exclusively for soldiers in your department, 
but that you would prefer to leave it to the super- 
intendents’to judge?—-Most certainly. 

988. And that, partly for the reason’ that a 
certain number of peope being’ unfortunately in- 
jured, annually I suppose I may say,in your work, 
those-men should he provided for?—Yes, there is 
a number of men who have served us faithfully 
for many years in the hard: labour departments, 
and when they get inefficient for that they 
naturally ask to be made door-keepers, or mes- 
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sengers, or to be put to some light employment, 
and they seem to me to have the first claim. 
989. Am I right in assuming that you would 


prefer to have a certain number of civilians — 
clerically employed in your department even in — 


the lower posts ?—I think you must have a small 
proportion in the medium work between the 
mechanical and the very confidential work, that 
they may be brought up to fill the higher confi- 
dential posts afterwards. 

990. I understand you to say that as to the 
higher confidential work in those cases you would 


always prefer to have civilians ?—I should cer- 
tainly prefer civilians that have been brought up: 


in the War Office at the head ot the branch. 


991. Do you think that the kind of education. 
and the kind of life that civilians have had before. 


they entered the office fit them better than 
soldiers for the higher class of work, the confi- 
dential work ?—I can only say that if I havea 
confidential man I prefer a gentleman; IT mean 
that I prefer aman who has been brought up as 
a gentleman to a man who has not been so 
brought up. 


992. Even then if soldiers were under the new ! 


system of short service better educated, still you 
would prefer to have civilians in those higher de- 
partments ?— Yes, in the higher places. Ido not 


‘ 
‘ 


{ 
\ 


mean to say that you may not find a soldier now 


and then whom one would like to have in that 
capacity, but I do not think, asa rule, that you 
would be able to get them. 


Lord Elcho. 


993. I presume that if there was the same 
system in this country that there is in some foreign 
countries of employing in the War Department 
exclusively soldiers, either non - commissioned 
officers, privates, or officers, you would have no 
difficulty in.the British Army in finding officers 
who would be capable of doing the higher intel- 
lectual work of the department ?— Most certainly 
I should myself prefer an officer to a civilian; 
but if the officer is to be removed every five 
years, which he would have to be if he is to 
remain an officer, he would be useless. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


- 994. But then the officer must have had some 
education in the office, I take it, and some expe- 


rience of official life, and therefore he must be in 


the office for some time before he would be fitted 
for the higher department ?—An officer that has 
been employed on the staff or as an adjutant 
would soon pick up a good deal of knowledge in 
the office; but I say that if he is to remain a 
soldier he would be removed just at the time 
when he was most useful; but for this J should 
altogether prefer an officer to a civilian. 

995. In that observation are you speaking 
of the War Office generally or only of your de- 


partment ?—I am speaking only of my depart-, 


ment. 
Mr. Hanbury- Tracy. 
996. Have you very many labourers employed 
in landing stores ?— Yes, a good number. 
297. Would you nc* ka eble to employ sailors 
in that duty ?—I have not had much experience 
of sailors. Those that we have had. in the gun 


factories I can say were much more fitted for - 


hard work, and were better labourers than the 
soldiers. 


998. Have you any'men employed in lighters 
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and barges?—Yes, we have some small vessels 
and steamers. 
999. What men do you employ on_ board 
those ?—It is left to the superintendent of stores 
at Woolwich to hire them. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
1000. I suppose that you find the clerks in 


your department in the War Office, who fill the 


igher and more confidential positions, efficient? 
—Yes, I have found them most efficient. 

1001. Do you think they would have been 
so efficient if they had been suddenly brought 
into that position without any previous training 


| jn official work ?—I should say certainly not. 


1002. So that if it is your wish, as you said, 
that those positions should still be filled by civil- 
jans, it would be necessary, in order to train men 


| for those duties, that they should be employed 


for some years in the lower situations, in order to 
obtain the necessary experience ?—Certainly. I 
think that there should be a proportion of what 
I would call a medium class, bringing them up 
for the higher appointments. 

1003. That is very much what exists at pre- 


| sent, is it not?—In my section, under Lord 


Eustace Cecil, it does exist. 

1004. You have a large number of soldiers 
performing the more routine duties, and along 
with them a certain proportion of civilian clerks 


| from whom probably the higher posts will ulti- 


mately be filled >— Yes, 

1005. And similarly following up the honour- 
able Baronet’s question, if an officer was brought 
in from the army who had reached a certain age, 
and was not, therefore, likely to learn a new 
employment rapidly, he would, in all probability, 
not be so efficient as a clerk who had been 
trained at it since he was quite young ?—He 
would not at first; but a great part of my 
department is so technical, that an artillery 
officer would be able to take it up very shortly. 

1006. There are certain officers employed in 

our department, are there not ?—There are. 

1007. And those officers, I suppose, have to 
do with the more technical portions of the busi- 
ness ?— They have. 

1008. While the civilian class have to do with, 
I may say, the civilian part of the work ?—It is 
very difficult to separate them altogether. We 
have all inventions in my department, and one 
of my principal civilian clerks has to deal with 
those, and it-is a very troublesome department, 
because you must have so much knowledge of 
what has gone before, and you have a great deal 
of trouble with inventions, unless you have some 
one who knows everything that has gone be- 
fore. inigar oo 

1009. The gentleman who is at the head of 
that branch under you, having been long em- 


ployed in the matter, and being acquainted with: 


all the traditions of that department, is no doubt 
the more efticient on that account ?—-He is so. 


Sir Henry H Much. 


1010. In further pursuance of the question 
with regard to the employment of officers in 
certain confidential positions, you would consider, 
would you not, that the sort of training that an 
officer who had served in the artillery for 8 or 
10 years, and had then left it had had, would 
constitute after a few years a very high qualifi- 
cation for the species of confidential clerk of 
~ 0.129. 
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which you spoke ?—It would depend upon what 
duties he had been performing during his 8 or 
10 years’ service. 

1011. You say very rightly, and it is the 
experience of everybody who has had to do with 
offices, that you must have one or two men at the 
head who have recollection of all the previous 
traditions of the office, and who thereby become 
a sort of living register; but short of that, I 
conclude that those who serve subordinate to 
them, such officers as I have spoken of, might 
learn very shortly, and might carry it out very 
effectively, might they not ?—I can only answer 
as before, that it depends upon what their ante- 
cedents were, and what duties they did during 
the time that they were in the service. 

1012. What species of antecedents would you 
consider as being detrimental to their efficiency 
in that way, and what species of antecedents 
would you consider as being an advantage in that 
way !—I think, generally, that officers who have 
been employed on staff duties, or as adjutants, or 
acccustomed to sit in offices, would be most 
efficient. 

1013. And of such officers, of course there are 
numbers in the artillery ?—Yes, there are num- 
bers of them in the artillery. 

1014. And they would probably be in all re- 
spects as good as civilians of the same age ?—Yes, 
certainly. 


1015. And rather better ?—Certainly, because 


of their technical knowledge; but if they are 
serving, and are removed every five years, they 
are of no use to us. 

1016. We quite understand that your view is, 
that if they entered your department or similar 
departments, as clerks, it should be with the 
understanding that they were to remain there 
permanently ?—Yes, and therefore in time they 
would become civilians. 

1017. They would have become civilians be- 
fore they went there, because I, began by sup- 
posing that they had left the military service. 
As regards those labourers who are employed in 
the different departments of the factories which 
you supervise, you say that in the gun factories 


there are at present 625 labourers and that only ' 


79 of them are pensioners; is there anything in 
the duties of the majority of those labourers that 
would make discharged soldiers and sailors unfit 
for them ?—Yes; I may explain that I was in 
charge of the gun factories, and in fact I have 
only left it about 10 months The gun factories 
is a peculiar department in this way: that it is a 
large iron rolling mill; it has immense forges 
and hammers; it unloads enormous quantities of 
coal, coke, iron, scrap; all a sort of work that is 
not fitted for a discharged soldier. 

1018. Would the same objections apply to the 
laboratory work; that work is not so heavy, is 
it ?— Their work is not so heavy as ours. 

1019. It is work that a man who had been a 
a soldier or sailor might, I suppose, easily learn 
if he was not disqualified by such advanced age 
as to make him physically unfit for heavy work ? 
—The number of hours a day that. it is required 
for them to work seems rather distasteful to sol- 
diers, and I think that it is much better, as I 
have already stated, to leave it to the superin- 
tendent, who is rather inclined to employ more 
soldiers perhaps than he ought, for he is pressed 
in every direction at Woolwich, and elsewhere ; 
I am speaking of the Laboratory. 


jy 1020. Do 
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1020. Do you think that there could be, with 
advantage, any extension made in that depart- 
ment with regard to the employment of soldiers 
and sailors ?—I think that it must be left to the 
superintendent; he has to show a balance sheet 
of his work, which has to be compared with what 
can be done by contractors, or by other people; 
and if you attempt to say that he shall have one 
particular class of men or another, you cannot 
hold him responsible for his department. 

1021. As regards the Ordnance Store Depart- 
ment, I see by your Answer, No. 915, that you 
have said that theirs is light work, looking after 
-stores and cleaning harness, and that sort of thing; 
but still, out of the 650 labourers, there are only 
273 pensioners ?—Yes, I said that a great part of 
their work is of that nature, but they have some 
very hard work also; they have to land an immense 
quantity of stores and coals; there is an immense 
quantity of harness at Woolwich, and to keep 
that in order, discharged soldiers are the very 
men. 

1022. Do you not think that there might be 
an extension made there as to the numbers ?— 
My experience of the discharged soldier is not a 
good one, as far as that kind of work goes, and I 
must say that I believe that the great thing is 
to prevent the superintendent and the superin- 
tendent of stores employing too many, rather 
than too few, old soldiers; he is pressed to death 


“by everybody to employ soldiers, and I really 


think that he employs as many as he possibly 
can. 

1023. But your objection is mainly grounded, 
I suppose, upon the disqualification arising out 
of age and out of confirmed habits arising from 
long service ?—Yes. 

1024. That, of course, would not apply to men 
‘who had passed out of the service after six years? 
—I should like to see them tried before I gave 
an opinion. 

1025. I suppose we may take all these answers 
which you have given as to the physical dis- 
qualification of soldiers to be entirely modified 
by the question of their length of service ?— 
Certainly, as regards physical disqualifications. 

1026. The objections which I understand you 
have raised are entirely physical, are they not? 


—As to the hard work, also to the disinclination ' 


of soldiers to hard work and to the number of 
hours. 


1027. You would not think of comparing a 
man of 25 years of age, who had served six 
years, and had served that, perhaps, half at 
home, with a man 45 years of age, who had 
passed 21 years in the tropics ?—Certainly not 
for physical disqualification, if the other man 
liked hard labour. 


1028. Do you not find that that disinclination 
for hard labour, apart from the physical dis- 
ability, is in a great degree caused by long ser- 
vice in tropical climates ?--I have seen soldiers 
who were never in tropical climates pretty lazy. 

1029. L. suppose that that would apply to 
civilians as well?—The soldier, I believe, has 
enlisted because he does not like to work very 


hard. Men that whip out coals at the wharves. 


in London know what hard labour is, but I do 
not think that soldiers do. 

sai Were you at Shoeburyness yesterday ? 
—Yes. 
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1031. Did you see those men in the 10th 
Brigade at those big guns ?>—Yes. 

1032. Did you ever know harder labour than — 
that in your life ?—There is a good deal of esprit 
de corps about that. 

1033. Might you not import that espret de 
corps into your factories ?—We have a good deal 
of it amongst the civilians. 


1034. For mstance we saw yesterday for a — 
great many hours men, not picked men, but — 


taken from the 10th Brigade of the Royal Ar- 


tillery, worked continuously at those heavy — 


guns; is not that labour as hard as anything that, 
they are likely to meet with in the factories ’—It 
is a very different kind of work. One is a daily 


business where a man has to go every morning at — 


six o'clock, and the other-is a spurt of a day; 
and the excitement of the service would carry 
them through an enormous amount of fatigue; 


but the dull, dreary continuous work is a very 


different thing. 

1035. In these Civil departments of which I 
am speaking, the pecuniary inducement would 
be either treble or double that of the soldier, 
would it not?—If you could put them to piece 
work of course it would have an effect; but I am 
afraid they would soon be turned out of the 

ang. 
1036. Will you explain why you think that? | 
—The men work in gangs and they.get so much 
piece work; and if they find that a man cannot 
labour with them, they very soon come and ask 
to be rid of him. 

1037. Do you think that that objection would 

apply to the style of men whom we saw yester- 
day ‘—Certainly, if he was lazy and would not 
work, : 
1038. Then you wish it to be recorded, that 
in the man, with your experience of the service 
and your experience of civil work, you desire not 
to extend the employment of soldiers even under 
the limitations which I have been describing ?—. 
Not where very hard physical labour is required. 
For light work, I say that soldiers are most 
trustworthy, and there was every disposition on 
my part when I had the factories, and there was 
every disposition on the part of the other officers 
in the factories, to give them as much light em- 
ployment as we could with justice to the old 
civilians of our department who have a sort of 
vested right. + 

1039. But that sort of vested right lapses in 
course of time, does it not ?—When they are 60 
years of age they are discharged. 

1040. Are you of opinion absolutely, that no 
extension could with advantage be made as to 
the employment of ex-soldiers (I will not say old 
soldiers), of course including in that, sailors and 
marines, in your departments?—If the men of 
short service come to the Factory at Woolwich, 
and the superintendents see that that they are as 
good as the civilians that they can get, you may 
depend upon it, that the feelings of the officers 
would be in favour of taking the soldier in pre- 
ference to the civilian. . 

1041. You are aware, of course, that in the 
next 12 months will begin the first considerable 
draughts of short service men out of the services? 
—Yes. 

1042. You would be in favour, subject to the 
limitations which you have very rightly made, of 
trying the experiment of employing the men 

upon 
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upon a more extended scale, would you not ?—I 
would rather leave it to the superintendents of 
factories; but if I was in charge of a factory, 
certainly if two men were before me whom I 
thought of equal character in every way, and I 
had no reason to doubt that the soldier would 
work, I should naturally always prefer the soldier 
to the civilian; and if the soldier turned out 
well, no doubt it would extend itself. 

1043. This is a very novel experiment, and 
any opinion that you give upon it must be to a 
certain extent conjectural; but I understand 
distinctly that you think the present or the near 
future would be a favourable opportunity for 
experimenting in this way under certain well- 
understood limitations ?—So long as it is left to 
the superintendents, all that I am afraid of is 
their carrying it too far. 

1044. Your objection, apparently all through, 


is that the discretion of the superintendents 


should not be limited in any way ?—Quite so. 


1 


Chairman. 


1045. You have had considerable experience 
of the organisation of labour, and of public de- 
pation for some years past, have you not ?— 

es. 

1046. Would you lay it down as a general 
principle that each department should be or- 
ganised with reference to its own needs and 
necessities, and not with reference to conveniences 


outside that department ?—Certainly. 


1047. So that unless there was some very 
strong cause you would employ a man wherever 
it. was with reference to the advantage of the 
department, and not with reference to some. other 
work which he might have done for which he 
might be remunerated by being employed in 
your other department ?—Certainly. 

1048. So that if you engaged a man in the 
public service, you would engage him and you 
would organise the work upon which he was 
employed with reference to the work itself, and 
not with reference to something else ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

1049. And you would look upon that as, I 
believe, every employer of labour does look upon 
it, as the first principle of organisation ?— 
Certainly. 

1050. So that if it were found convenient to 
extend the employment of seldiers, whether 
officers or men, in the Civil Service, you would 


- only doso with reference to the advantage of the 


Ciyil Service, and not with reference to the ad- 
vantage of the army ?— Most certainly. 

1051. And, therefore, in what you have sug- 
gested to us as a possible future, or as possible in 
the shape of new regulations, you solely have in 
view the Civil employment in which the persons 
would be engaged ?-~Most certainly. 

1052. That being the case you would, I pre- 
sume, in giving greater facilities:to men or 
officers of the army to come into the Civil em- 
ployment of the War Office at the Horse Guards 
or in Pall Mall (putting aside the manufactur- 
ing department for the moment), so admit 


officers or men as not in any way to disorganise 


the Civil Service ?—Quite so. 

» 1053. And you would, I presume, view it as 
an arrangement tending somewhat to that dis- 
organisation, if the status or the numbers of the 


men so introduced, were uncertain ?—Certainly, 
O29 : 
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unless it was a laid-down number, so that every- 
body should know exactly what he had to 
expect. 

1054. It was suggested to you that some such 
arrangement as this might be carried out; that 
you might have not only what are called military 
clerks or staff clerks employed in the Head Office, 
but that you might also import officers (I think 
in your answer, you said only retired officers), 
who might take the place of ordinary clerks and 
become from that moment civilians ; you would 
not, I presume, carry out such a system, except 
with numbers very carefully considered ?—I was 
asked whether they would be efficient people 
for the appointment, rather than whether I should 
recommend the adoption of such a principle. 

1055. You would, therefore, think that there 
might be found some officer who, after six, or 
eight, or ten years’ experience, retiring from the 
army, might be fit to be taken in in the middle, 
as it were, of the staff of ordinary Civil clerks ; 
but you do not hold that out as a suggestion ap- 
plying to the War Office throughout ?—Not at 
all. I only say that there is no doubt of their 
being perfectly efficient if that was carried out ; 
but Iam not here to give any opinion as to the 
organisation of the War Office. 

1056. You would not propose to alter the re- 


culations so as to admit, to any great extent, of 


such a change; but if it was desired to give 
further Civil employment to officers, you think 
that it might be so arranged, to a limited extent ? 
—It might be so arranged; and I believe that 
with good selection they would be very efficient. 
That is all I can say. 

1057. Do you see, on the other hand, any dis- 
advantages arising from the jealousy of the 
civilians with whom they would be working, and 
over whose heads some of them might be placed ? 
—Certainly. 

1058. Going from officers to men; with respect 
to the employment of non-commissioned officers 
in the Civil Department at Whitehall and in 
Pall Mall, do you think that on any considerable 
scale they could do their work in the same rooms 
as the gentlemen who now form the mass of the 
Civil Service?—I do not think they could, if 
they were put in the same rooms as men of the 
same class, and doing the same work. I do not 
think that a head clerk would object at all to 
having one or two of that class in his room, be- 
cause he would look upon them as his assistants, 
and tell them to do this or that, or the other ; 
and there would be no difficulty. It is where 
you put men who think themselves about of the 
same status, and the one is a non-commissioned 
officer and the other is not, that the difficulty 
arises. Ifyou can have them all separately, or 
put where they know that they are thoroughly 
subordinate to the man in whose room they are, 
there is no difficulty about it. 

1059. That is to say, you would divide the duty 
of the office so that a certain class of duty might 
be safely, as it is now, assigned to military 
clerks?—I could do so in my section, but I am 
only giving an opinion on my own section. I do 
not wish to give any general opinion upon the 
War Office; I wish to guard myself against it, 

1069. But in that department you would see 
no objection to carrying to the fullest the em- 
ployment of military clerks, as they are called in 
the Estimates, provided that a certain specific 
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work were assigned to them and that they could 
work together; but would you put them upon 
the same footing as what are to be called in 
future the junior division, now the supplementary 
and supernumerary clerks, and employ them al- 
together in the same rooms?—I have not had so 
much experience in the War Office in London, 
but my experience in a small place like Wool- 
wich, or Enfield, or Waltham, is very much 
against it. In small communities of that kind it 
is most objectionable. My own opinion is that 
it would not apply nearly so much im London 
where directly a man goes out of the office one 
man goes one way and another man goes the 
other; but in a small community like Woolwich, 
or Waltham, or Enfield, where there are social 
feelings in the place itself, I do not think that it 
would do at all; in fact my experience is very 
much against it. But I do not think that it 
would signify nearly so much in London. 

1061. Though you have not had so much ex- 
perience in London and though you do not wish 
to speak toc positively, you think at any rate 
that the experiment might be tried of employing 
to a limited extent retired non-commissioned 
officers, or pensioned non-commissioned officers, 
or under the new system of short service 
a man who had gone through his first term, in 
the same room as the clerks of the second divi- 
sion who would be employed in the same work ? 
—I should prefer not to put them together. I 
‘am speaking as I say more from my former ex- 
perience than from my present experience ; but 
wy feeling is that it is not desirable to put them 
together. You can puta non-commissioned officer 
clerk in a room without any difficulty where he 


_knows that the man in whose room he is is above 


him andvhe is under him; but my experience is 
that to put three or four non-commissioned offi- 
cers with three or four civilian clerks mixed up 
together doing the same work, would not work 
well. 

1062. And the experience: of the past, I sup- 
pose, would lead you to hesitate in advocating 
any great change which would be very novel to 
the Civil Service, and might create disappoint- 
ments ?—Certainly, and I see great difficulties, 
because as a financial question you would have 
to pension or do something with those Civil clerks 
that you have. 

1063. Looking at the Estimates for the supply, 
store, and contract division, I see that there are 
altogether as many as 80 clerks; over how many 
of those do you exercise superintendence ?—I 
have 21 civilian clerks; I have an assistant com- 
missary who may be considered as doing clerical 
labour, and 23 soldiers and pensioners. 

1064. Do you think from such experience as 
you have had, that that proportion could be at 
all altered with advantage ?—I do not at all see 
how you could remove men that are there; but 
T think that gradually a few of the junior clerk- 
ships could be filled by men of the description 
that we are talking of. 

1065. Of course the process being carried out 
only as vacancies occurred ?—Yes. 

1066. And there would still be left sufficient 
to train up civilians for the higher clerkships ?— 
Certainly; I should always keep sufficient for 
that purpose. 

1067. I would ask you once more with re- 
ference to what has been asked you already, 
whether in any re-organisation of the office which 
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had in view the larger employment of soldiers, 
whether pensioners or short service men, you 
would take great care that there should be no 
confusion between the two classes ?—Certainly. 
1068. You think that the class of Civil ser- 
vants should be an established class with esta- 
blished numbers, and that it should not be mixed 
up with the military class ?—Quite so. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. ; 


1069. With reference to what the Chairman 
has been asking you, you spoke with regard to 
the general department in the War Office, and 
as I understood you'(which I know to be the 
case), you spoke for some 40 military and civilian 
clerks, whereas the number employed in the 
War Office is over 400, is it not ?—I think it is, 
but I am not certain. fi 

1070. I presume) that any suggestions which 
you throw out with regard to re-organisation, 
are put in a very deferential form, as J under- 
stood you to say, that you have not had more 
than 10 months’ experience of the War Office 
itself ?—I have intended in my replies to confine 


‘myself entirely to my own department of the 


War Office; I would not give an opinion on any 
other department, because I have not gone into 
the subject. All my replies with regard to ‘the 
employment of non-commissioned Bice clerks 
are confined to my own branch, which I should 
say is more susceptible of being efficiently served 
by non-commissioned officers, than any other 
branch of the department. 

1071. You are quite prepared to say that your 
experience of the manufacturmg departments, 
is much greater than it is of the general depart- 
ments of the War Office ?— Very much greater: 

Chairman. 

1072. The men employed in the manufac- 
facturing department are not what are called 
established, I think ?—No men taken on sine 
1861 are established. 

1073. That is to say, every man who has been 
taken on since that time is merely hired as a 
man would be in private trade ?—Quite so. 

1074. And he has no superannuation, has he? 
—He has no superannuation, 

1075. And he may be discharged at very short 
notice, may he not?—The superintendent may 
go into the yard and discharge any man atonce. 

1076. And it is within the province of the 
superintendent, subject to your approval, to 
make variations in the rate of wages to meet the 
current rate of wages?—It is not subject to my 
approval at all. The superintendent is respon- 
sible for the labour and for giving the market 
value. 

1077. So that each superintendent is held en- 
tirely responsible for his own department, andisnot . 
hampered by any considerations of establishment 
or superannuation !—No; the only thing that he 


- has not the control over altogether is the clerical 


labour. 

1078. But he has the entire control over the 
mechanical labour, has he not ?—He is held re- 
sponsible that he produce things at the cheapest 
rate. His balance sheets-are compared where 
they can be compared with what can be got in 
other places, and he is empowered to give the 
market rate of wages in the district in which he 


works. 


1079. And since 1861 not a man has been! en- 
gaged 
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gaged permanently ?—Since 1861 not a man has 
been engaged permanently. 
Sir John Hay. © 

| 1080. With reference to your answers to 
Questions 914 and 915, I think you state there 
that only 15 seamen and four marines are em- 
ployed at all under any of the departments of 
which you speak ?—That is all that the returns 

ive us. —~ 

- 1081. Are there many discharged seamen who 
have served a certain time in the navy employed 
in the barges and lighters, and other river work 
in the Arsenal ?—There are 12. 

1082. Might not the seamen who have served 
until the age of 28 years, which at the time at 
which they claimed their discharge, and who 
have served in the “ Excellent,” so as to obtain 
certificates of considerable competency in profes- 
sional knowledge, be valuable servants in the 
laboratory and elsewhere ?—I should think that, 
of course, a man of that sort who has undergone 
that instruction on board the “ Excellent,” must 
be valuable. ( 

1083. And at the age of 28 they would not be 
too old to adapt themselves to that service ?— 
No; it would depend exactly upon what kind of 
work they were to do. I do not know exactly to 
what work you could put them in the laboratory. 

1084. There are posts in the laboratory for 
which persons such as I have described, would 
Linea be fitted ?—I think that there are a 

ew. 

1085. So far as you know at present, none 
are there employed ?—I have not heard of them; 
I do not, think so. 

1086. And the same question would apply to 
the Royal Marine Artillery ?—Yes.. But as I 
have already stated, the superintendent is quite 
alive to getting the best men he can; and I am 
sure that their saying that they had been on 
board the “ Excellent,” or had been employed in 
that way, would be very much in their favour; 
but at the same time I think that it would not 
do to count upon anything of that kind, because 
it must be left to the superintendent. 


Lord ‘icho: 


1087. You have been asked questions relative 
to jealousies and disorganisation arising in the 
office, unless in the department there is a clear 
division drawn between the extent to which 
soldiers or officers are to be employed, and_ the 
extent to which civilians are to be employed; it 
is possible, is it not, to conceive. a division, not 

, in departments but by departments ; that is to 
say, that the War Department should be manned 
mainly, if not entirely, by officers and soldiers 
(with the exception, probably, of the finance), and 
Naval Departments by officers: and sailors ?— 

- You can imagine that such a thing could be done. 
if you choose to commence afresh altogether. 

1088. In that case there would be no danger 
of disorganisation and jealousies from those 
sources ?—I do not mean to say that as regards 
my own department, if you commenced again at 
the beginning and got officers and non-com- 
missioned officers in, there is any reason why, if 
the officers were properly educated men and had 
had some experience of office work, they should 
not carry on the duties of the office. 

~ 1089. Such a state of things is conceivable, 
and eeetanis such a state of things to exist, 
Oe bes 
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the objection as regards disorganisation and 
jealousies between the civilian and. the soldier 
would necessarily cease, would it not?—If you 
took the civilian away or the soldier away, the 
jealousy would naturally cease. 

1090. I believe that in foreign countries there 
is such a thing as an analogous case to that I 
have just supposed possible in this country, is 
there not ?—Yes, I believe so. 


Sir George Balfour. 


1091. In the event of the establishment being 
required to be sent abroad on foreign service, 
what means would you take for the purpose of 
supplying the establishment of the Ordnance 
Department necessary for the duties thereof ?— 
We have store officers at all foreign stations. 

1092. I am now speaking of the subordinate 
establishments ?—We have junior clerks at all 
the stations. 

1093. How do you propose to supply the 
abourers abroad?—They are supplied on the 

ot. 

1094. Have you no means within your own 
power besides the Civil establishments of. the 
arsenals by which you could supply that labour ? 
—We do not send labour abroad from Woolwich; 
we allow the people at the stations abroad to 
hire labour. 

1095. But you have a small corps of militnry 
men which you could send abroad, have you 
not?—We have four store companies of which 
there are detachments abroad. 

1096. But the greatest proportion is serving 
at home, is it not?—The greatest proportion is 
serving at home. 

1097. Then the store companies of the 
Ordnance Department at home would not be 
available for service abroad if war was declared ? 
—As I have already stated, we have the greater 
number of these store companies at home; and 
we should be able ‘to fit out a force with a pro- 
portion of those men, certainly. 

1098. Would you depend for the supply of the 
subordinate labour upon military men now in the 
service of the Ordnance Department ?— Abroad, 
is supplied on the 
spot. 

1099. 1 am not confining myself to the fixed 
garrisons abroad; but assuming an army to be 
obliged to take the field, what is the available 
military force which you have for the purpose of 
supplying that subordinate labour ?-— We have 
the head quarters of four store companies. 

1100. Are those recruited from the army as a 
whole?— They were at first recruited from the 
army, but lately they have been recruited direct 
from the corps; but we could get more. 

1101. Still you have some right to get men 
from the army to come into it, and you do so ?— 
Yes. 

1102. Therefore you would set the labourers 
in the Store Department at Woolwich aside as 
not being available for war service, and you 
would depend upon this military store corps ?— 
Yes. 

1103. Are you aware that none of those store- 
keepers who have exercised the duty of looking 
after the stores are now serving abroad ?—They 
have foremen of stores abroad. 

1104. But there are now serving abroad none 
of this useful class whom you have at home, who 
are emploved in looking after, and accounting for, 
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Sir George Balfour—continued. 
the stores ?—Not on the establishment ; they are 
hired on the spot. 

1105. Questions have been asked with regard 
to the service of artillery officers; would not your 
own distinguished career give the Committee a 
good idea how artillery officers can be made 
available for service in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment; will ‘you kindly mention what your pre- 
vious service was before you were appointed 
Superintendent of the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment?—I was 14 years an adjutant; I was a 
year recruiting ; I commanded a battery of 
artillery for a year; I was afterwards Secretary 
of the Select Committee for about five years; I 
was a member of the committee for three years ; 
and then I went to the gun factories for eleven 
and a half years. : 

1106. And in consequence of this distinguished 
service the Secretary of State for War re- 
appointed you twice, did he not ?—-Yes. 

1107.. But you were quite prepared at the ex- 
piration of your period of service to have joined 
your brigade and have taken the command, were 
you not ?—Certainly. 

1108. Are you also aware of other artillery 
officers having been selected for the duties of 
those departments ?/—Yes. : 

1109. They have also, many of them, performed 
excellent service ?—Yes, very. 

1110. And they have gone back again to their 
brigades, have they not ?—Yes, a good number 
of them have. 


Lord Elcho. 


1111. Colonel Reilly is commanding the 
Horse Artillery at Aldershot, and he has just left 
your department of the War Office, has he not ? 
—Yes. . 

Sir George Balfour. 

1112. The honourable Member for Stirling 
Boroughs has asked you questions about the 
ability of the head of that part of the department 
under you which has charge of the scientific re- 
ports and inquiries; but is there not an assistant 
under him who was taken from the ranks of the 
artillery /—Yes. 

1113. Have you found him efficient ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

1114. You are weil pleased with the services 
which he has rendered ?—Yes, certainly. 

1115. Therefore such men as those, if they 
could be obtained from the artillery, would be 
valuable public servants, would they not ?—Cer- 
tainly ; he has been raised to a commission. 

1116. But previous to that he served as a non- 
commissioned officer ?—He did. 

1117. And he gave such great satisfaction 
that he has at last obtained commissioned rank ? 
—He is commissioned as a store officer. 

1118. You found no difficulty in his sitting in 
the same room with the head of his own depart- 
ment, did you ?—He, as a matter of fact, sits in 
the room in charge of a good number of non-com- 
missioned officer clerks; but my head civilian 
clerk, of course, nas his non-commissioned officer 
clerks in his room with him, and finds it a great 
conyenience, because he tells them at once what 
to do. There is no difficulty at all if a man 
knows that he is thoroughly under another and 
subordinate to him im a different position. 

1119. So that by good arrangement you could 
very easily remove any jealousy which might 
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arise from the association of men in different 
classes of society ?—In my department it could 


be done, but I do not know as to the other: — 


branches. 
Colonel Mure. 


1120. I am afraid that from the general tenor 
of your evidence you seem to be of opinion that 
a few years’ service in the army has rather an 
enervating and unsettling tendency ?—I haye an 
opinion that men go into the army to shirk very 
hard labour, and tkat they may settle down 
to work afterwards, or they may not. But I 
have not had so much experience of men who 
have been only a very few years in the service ; 
my experience is of men who have served their. 


time generally, and I am sure that they do not 


care about hard labour; but I said that as mes- 
sengers, or doorkeepers, or storemen, they are, 
the very best men that you could possibly have ;. 
they are trustworthy, and they are accustomed 
to discipline, and 1 only pointed out that not 
more of them were employed in the manufac- 
turing departments in that capacity, because you 
have your own men in the department to deal 
with, and numbers of men who are injured, and 
ruptured, and hurt in various ways who, I fancy, 
have a greater claim than the soldier. 

1121. Referrmg again to Question 914, in 
which you describe the various factories, the 
labour department you say was what I may call 
disestablished in 1861, the men being no longer 
on oe is technically called the establishment ? 
—Yes. 


1122. Was this alteration carried out upon the 
Report of a Committee which sat upon those 
establishments with a view of economy and 
efficiency ?— It was done on the advice, I think, 
generally of the superintendents on this account, 
that the Civil Service Commissioners insisted on 
every man being examined, and if you took on 
100 labourers one morning and had to send them 
up to the Civil Service Commissioners to be exa- 


mined, and you wanted the work done, the whole. 


work would have to stand still until they were 
examined, and the whole thing was impracticable. 
If all men went up to be examined I suppose 
they could have a claim now for superannuation. 

1123. Do you mean to say that all this vast 
number of men who were purely employed upon 
gross physical labour under the new organisation 
would have been required to be examined ?— 
Most certainly, every man of them must be 
examined in order to entitle him to any super- 
annuation. 


1124. What we desire to attain is some plan 
by which men of short service, who are in the 
reserve, could obtain employment in the service, 
the object being to encourage enlistment and also 
to know where to put your hand upon men; 
would it be feasible with due regard to economy 
and efficiency for a certain portion, if not all, of 
this vast number of men employed in those fac- 
tories to be again éstablished: that is to say, em- 
ployment permanently and not employed merely 
as ordinary labourers are at the risk of being 
discharged at any moment, although there must 


be a certain number of such men employed? 


—That would be the very worst thing, [ think, 

that could happen to the departments. 
1125. You clearly think that the present 
system is best in every respect?— Most decidedly ; 
there 
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there cannot be two opinions on that subject held 
by anyone who has had a factory. 


Mr. Laing. 
| 1126. If you laid down anything like a hard- 
and-fast line that a certain number of men em- 


ployed in your department were to be soldiers, 
would it not, in the first placc as regards labour 


completely disorganise any system of fixing re- 


sponsibility on the superintendents for getting 
the work cheaply performed ?—Most certainly ; 
that would destroy their responsibility at once. 

1127. As regard the indoor clerks, do I cor- 
rectly understand the purport of your evidence 
to be that while you do at present, and can con- 
tinue to employ a considerable number of sol- 
diers, if a hard and fast line were drawn, and 
the number definitely prescribed it would intro- 
-duce considerable inconvenience and impair the 
‘efficiency of the office ?—I think so. 

' 1128. And you would be exposed to the fur- 
ther inconvenience, would you not, that these 
reserve men would be taken away from you at 
the very time that you wanted them most ?— 
Certainly. 

1129. Then the purport of your evidence is 
to leave things as they are?—In the manufac- 
turing departments I would certainly leave things 
as they are. I have said that perhaps in time a 
few more non-commissioned officer clerks might 
be added to my branch as vacancies occur in the 
junior branches, but that is all that I can see. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


1130. And there is at the present moment 
every desire to employ soldiers zo far as they can 
be employed with due regard to the efficiency of 
the office ?— Most certainly there is. 


' Lord Eustace Cecil. 


1331. My noble friend, the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire, implied the possibility of a much 
larger importation of officers and soldiers into 
the War Department than has taken. place at 
present, in analogy to what is in vogue in foreign 
countries; is it not the fact that in foreign 
countries the army is recruited by conscription, 
whereas in England the army is recruited by 
voluntary enlistment, and that you would have a 
far superior class to choose from in armies drawn 
by conscription than in armies drawn by volun- 
tary enlistment ?—Certainly. 


Lord Elcho. 


1132. But that would not affect the employ- 
ment of officers in the higher branches, would it? 
—wNe. : 2 eA ac 

1133. And as regards the lower branches, I 
apprehend that it would be necessary to fix a 
qualifying examination; and, if the soldier passed 
that qualifying examination, it would not matter 
whether he entered the army by conscription or 
whether he entered it by voluntary enlistment ? 
—I am not quite certain about that; I think 
that there is a certain status of men employed in 
public offices that must be looked to; I do not 


think the examination is everything. 


1134. But the question arose upon this: we 
assume that officers might be found of as high 
qualifications in the one case as in the other for 
the higher branches; but for the lower branches, 
where a certain amount of clerical work is 
(702129. 
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Lord Elcho—continued. 


required, the qualification could be obtained by 
a standard examination as is done now. The 
qualifications of a clerk now are ascertained by 
examination by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
are they not ?—Yes; but, as I understood your 
Lordship, you proposed a general re-organisation, 
so that every man in the War Office should be 
either a soldier or an officer, and you asked me 
if I could conceive such an organisation. I say 
that I certainly can conveive such an organisa- 
tion, and of course it might be carried out; of 
course there must be officers as good as the 
civilians in the service, and there must be non- 
commissioned officers as good as the junior 
clerks ; but I certainly do not see how you are 
going to carry it out now. 


Chairman. 


11355. You can conceive of a great many 
things that you would not recommend ?—-Yes; 
if we commenced now asa nation there would be 
a good many things that would be different from 
what they are now; but we must be careful how 
we alter things that we find in existence. 


Colonel Mure. 


1136. You said that it would be the very worst 
thing to retain even a certain number of men 
upon these labour establishments permanently ; 
will you explain why that is the case, seeing 
that there must be always a certain number of 
men there, whatever the work may be?—The 
reason is this, and I will illustrate it to you at 
once. Just before I went to the gun factories 
there were 3,000 or 4,000 men, and they were 
reduced to 800; supposing that you had had 
2,000 established men you could not have re- 
duced them ; you would have had to keep them 
on or pension them all. 

1137. But could it not be done by some prin- 
ciple of selection by which permanence would be 
made a reward for superior conduct or superior 
proficiency ?—In a manufacturing department it 
is useless to contend that you can have per- 
manent nien. If their conduct and character are 
such that the superintendent approves of them, 
and they do their work well, then they are per- 
manent without their being told that they are 
permanent; but you cannot say that such and 
such men are permanent and that the superin- 
tendent cannot discharge them because he must 
go to the War Office, and then the Treasury 
must fix how much they are to have as pension. 
If a Government factory is to work in compari- 
son with a private firm, the superintendent must 
have as much power over the factory as the 
private firm have over theirs. I would not with 
my experience undertake a Government factory 
for a moment unless I had that power. If you 
had permanency the men would become in- 
efficient and old, and you would not like to dis- 
charge them; whereas at present you are not 
hampered at all, and itis your fault if you_have 
an inefficient man in your department. I feel 
very strongly upon that point, and I have had 
great experience of factories for many years, 


Chairman. 


1138. In the numbers which you have given 
us of the labourers employed in the manufactur- 
ing departments, have you included the care- 
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Chairman—continued. 


takers and timekeepers, and watchmen, and men 
of that sort?—Yes, they would all come under 
the general class of unskilled men. ‘ 
1139. When you spoke of leaving it entirely 
to the superintendents as to the class of men 
whom they should select, would you by regula- 
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Chairman—continued. 


tion give any advantage to discharged soldiers 


with respect to their employment as watchmen 


and messengers, and employments of that kind?’ — 


—No, I think you must leave it entirely to the 


superintendent; he should be held responsible | 


in every way. 


Mr. Witiram WIL Is, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1140. WuartT position do you occupy ?—I am 
Deputy Comptroller of Navy Pay. 


Sir John Hay. 


1141. Will you be good enough to tell the 
Committee what number of seamen in each year 
complete their engagements for 10 years ?—The 
last year for which we have the returns com- 
pleted is 1874-5; in that year the number 
who completed their first engagement of 10 
years, and were discharged, or re-engaged on 
board ship, was 983. 

1142. How many of those re-entered for a 
further term of service ?—Six hundred and 
nineteen men re-engaged on board their ships 
immediately, and 119 men, who had been dis- 
charged either in that or previous years, also 
re-engaged, making a total of 738 who executed 
second eneagenients in that year; being about 
75 per cent. of the number who completed their 
first engagements. 

1143. And at that time those men averaged 
28 years of age, did they not ?—Yes. 

1144, How long do those men who re-enter 
continue in the service in the second period ?— 
As arule they continue to complete their time 
for pension; that is for a term of 10 years, if 
they are throughout continuous service men. If 
they have had previous non-continuance service, 
the second term is of course somewhat less; but 
it is subject to a small deduction for death, inva- 
liding, and other causes, of about 3 per cent. 


1145. Those men are, of course, then at the ’ 


age of about 38?—Yes, the average age at 
which the whole Navy obtain pension is about 
41, there being some non-continuous service 
men. 

1146. Of those who take their discharge at 
28, how many are petty officers?—In the year 
1874-75, 364 men took their discharge at the 
end of the first period of engagement, and of 
those only 42, or about 11 per cent., were petty 
officers. 

Mr. Hanbury- Tracy. 
1147. Some of those re-entered again ?—Pro- 
bably, after a certain interval. 


Sir John Hay. 


1148. Is there any means of tracing the occu- 
pations of those men after they take their dis- 
charge ?—There are no means whatever of tracing 
those who take their discharge at the end of their 
first period. 

1149. Are those men mostly seamen of good 
character?—Of the 364 discharged in 1874-5 at 
the end of their first 10 years’ engagement, 276 
were of very good character, 47 were good, 29 
were fair, 5 were indifferent, and 7 were not 
recorded. I may, perhaps, add that no time 
counts for pension during which a man bears a 
bad or indifferent character. 


Sir John Hay—continued. 
1150. Are those men fairly educated ?—The 


educational reports of the Navy seem to be — 
[ have obtained _ 


limited to reading and writing. 
the Report of the Inspector of Naval Schools, 
dated August last, and he’therein gives the result 
with regard to the petty officers and seamen of 
the fleet, the coastguard, and the marines; giving 
a total of about 48,900.. Taking the petty 
officers, he gives a result of about, 8,000 men; 
82 per cent. of them could read well, 15 per 
cent. indifferently, and 1 per cent. not at all or 
badly. Of those who could write, 72 per cent. 
wrote well, 25 per cent. could write indifferently, 
and about 1°9 per cent. could not write at all. 
Of the: seamen, 74 per cent. could read well, 
22 per cent. indifferently, 3 per cent. not at 
all; and as regards writing, 62 per cent. could 
write well, 33 per cent: indifferently, and 4 per 
cent. not at all. Of the marines, 68 per cent. 
read well, 24 per cent. indifferently, and 7 per 
cent. not at all; 62 per cent. wrote well, 29 per 
cent. indifferently, and 8 per cent. not at all. 
These results comprise the non-commissioned 
officers and’ privates of the marines. I should 
add, that the bulk of our seamen now pass through 
the training ships as boys, and the Report of the 
Inspector of Naval Schools gives, as the result of 
their training, when they leave those ships to 
enter the Navy, that about half the number were 
well or fairly educated, the remainder indiffe- 
rently or badly educated, 

1151. Are many of those men, of whom we 
have now been speaking, fitted for Civil employ- 
ment in the public service of any character ?—I 
have little information upon that point. I will 
give you shortly the figures of the number of 
pensioners and others who are so employed, 

1152. I suppose the way in which to find out 
the fitness and character of those persons would 
be to ascertain from those offices or public employ- 
ments in which the men are engaged the 
way in which they discharge their duties ?—I 
think so. 

1153. Can you give the Committee any in- 
formation as to the various public departments of 
different kinds in which those men are employed ; 
in the first place will you state whether there are 
many employed under the Admiralty in any of 
its departments, specifying as far as you can the 
different departments of the Admiralty in which 
they are employed?—We have as many as 1,800 
pensioners employed in one capacity or another 
under the Admiralty. In the guard ships of the 
Reserve at Portsmouth, Devonport, and Sheer- 
ness, there are 502 navy pensioners borne as ship- 
keepers, artificers, and working parties, retaining 
their pensions, in addition to their naval pay as non- 
continuous service, able-bodied seamen, or arti- 
ficers, and counting their time also while borne on 
ship’s books for future increase of their nayal 
pensions. ; 

1154. Do 
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1154. Do you consider that a Civil employ- 
ment ?— No, that is a naval employment. 


_ 1155. Are there employed in the Civil depart- | 
ments of the Admiralty, such as messengerships 


and various other offices, any discharged seamen 
or marines ?—There are at the Admiralty 56 pen- 
sioners from the Navy, the Marines, and the 


Army employed as messengers; viz., 17 from the 


Navy, 6 from the Marines, and 33 from the 
Army. In addition to these numbers, there are 
about 1,231 pensioners ; viz., 746 from the Navy, 
218 from the Marines, and 267 from the Army, 
employed in the dock and victualling yards at 
home as labourers, and in other capacities. 

1156. Can you state to the Committee the 


‘various grades to which they attain as store clerks 
or otherwise ?—That, unfortunately, is not dis- 


tinguished in the returns that I have; but I 
should judge that few are employed in a higher 
capacity than labourers. There are some time- 
keepers and signalmen, and men employed as 
smiths and hammermen, or in! the metal mills, 
but they are apparently few. 

1157. Can you obtain that information and 


a supply it?—The total number of men who are, 


or have been, petty officers, or seamen of the 
Navy, or non-commissioned officers or privates of 
the Marines, or Army, now employed in various 
capacities in the five dockyards, and four victu- 
alling yards at Home, are as follows, viz. :— 
17 timekeepers, 65 smiths or boiler-makers, 14 
stokers. fitters. or engine-keepers, 95 shipwrights, 
38 joiners or sawyers, 40 metal-mill, or hammer 


men, 7 sailmakers, or ropemakers, 1 signalman, 


ee 
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21 painters, plumbers, braziers or others, 4 
messengers, 400 riggers, and 1,578 labourers ; 
and in addition to 388 masters, seamen, or 
boys, employed in the yard craft attached to 
these yards. Of these, 2,334 have been pen- 
sioned, or have taken their discharge from the 
service, viZ., 1,701 from the Fleet or Coast 
Guard, 271 from the Marines, and 362 from the 
Army. These numbers are exclusive of the 502 
Naval pensioners employed in the three guard 
ships of the Reserve as ship-keepers, or working 
parties; of 3 Naval and 11 Marine: pensioners 
employed as clerks in district paymasters’ officers; 
and of the 56 Naval, Marine, or Army pensioners 
employed as messengers at the Admiralty. The 
total number of men, who have been pensioned, 
or have taken their discharge from either of the 
three Services, at present employed by the Naval 
Department, in the foregoing capacities is conse- 
quently 2,906. 

1158. Can you state whether there are many 
seamen employed under the Customs Depart- 
ment ?—I have no information as to that. 

1159. Do you happen to know whether many 


are employed in the London Fire Brigade ?— 


No, I have no information as to any who are em- 
ployed otherwise than under the Admiralty. 

1160. Are there many ‘posts in the Civil de- 
partments of the State for which, in your opinion, 
they would be weli fitted if the regulations as to 
age were altered so as to enable them to compete? 
—I think that in the dock and victualling yards 
there would be openings for them (I do not know 
to what extent) as timekeepers, certainly as 
labourers, and probably as messengers ; and it is 
possible, I presume, that some of them might 
obtain admission as artificers. But in regard to 
that subject, all workmen applying for employ-~ 
ment in a yard are examined by the professional 
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Sir John Hay—continued. 


and medical officers, and the best men are taken, 
whether pensioners or civilians. 


1161. Can you give the Committee, separately, 
the numbers of naval or marine pensioners who 
are on the rolls, stating whether they are under 
or over 50 years of age ?—From the returns 
received from the staff officers of pensioners, all 
over the country, on the 31st of March last, 
there were, under the age of 50, of seamen, 
4,601, and of marines, 2,371; making a total of 
6,972 life pensioners on therolls. Over 50 years 
of age there were, of seamen, 5,836, and of marinas 
2,447 ; making a total of 8,283. These numbers 
were independent of men who were pensioned 
either for life or temporarily, on account of what 
is termed disability, that is, for injuries or illnesses 
contracted in the service. 


1162. Are those men principally resident at 
the seaports?—A very large number of them 
appear to be resident in seaports and in London, 
Woolwich, and Greenwich. I find that 11,400, 
out of the total of 15,000 men who are in receipt 
of life pensions, are resident either at seaports round 
the country, or in London and its suburbs. 
When I say “resident, I should rather state 
that the pensioners are paid by the staff officers 
of pensioners resident at those places. 


1163. Can you give the Committee the number 
of seamen and marines respectively who’ were 
placed on the pension list last year ?—The total 
number of seamen placed on the Pension List 
for life, on account of long service, in the year 1875, 
was 579, and in addition 310 were pensicned 
from the Coast Guard, making a total of 889 
Navy men; and of the Marines, a total of 354 
non-commissioned officers and men were also pen- 
sioned, 


1164. Can you specify how many were petty 
officers and how many were non-commissioned 
officers respectively ?—Of the seamen, 451 were 
petty officers and 128 were of lower ratings. Of 
the Coast Guard, 246 were commissioned boat- 
men, or divisional carpenters ranking with petty 
officers, and 64 were of lower ratings.. Of the 
Marines, of a total of 354, 112 were non-com- 
missioned officers. 


1165. What proportions of those men were 
under 50 years of age ?-—-Of the seamen 773 were 
under 50 years of age, and of the marines 352 
were under 50; leaving two only of the marines 
and 116 seamen over 50. 


1166, What is the average age and, length of 
service at which seamen and marines respectively 
receive their pensions?—Last year the average 
age at which petty officers and seamen were 
pensioned was 41, and the average service in the 
Fleet was 21 years. In the Coast Guard the 
average age was 46, and the average service 26 
In the Marines the average age was 40 
to 41, and the average service was 21 years. 


1167. What number of men are enrolled in the 
Seamen Pensioners Reserve ?—At. the end of 
last year 428 were enrolled, out of the 4,600 
seamen, life pensioners on the rolls, under 50 
years of age; i.¢,, about 9 per cent. of the total 
number. 

1168. They are not eligible to be entered after 
50, are they °—No. . 

1169. ‘There is no obligation to enter, is there?! 
—Not at present. 
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1170. You mentioned 8,090 petty officers as 
being the number for the Navy; can you give 
the grades of those petty officers ?—No, that is 
not distinguished in the Report of the Inspector 
of Naval Schools. 

1171. You have given us no information as to 
the number of warrant officers ?—I do not think 
that I have mentioned the warrant officers of the 
Navy; I have been merely dealing with pen- 
sioners. 

1172. I thought you said that there were 8,000 
petty officers of the Navy, a certain proportion 
of whom read well?—Those referred to by the 
Inspector of Naval Schools were petty officers and 
men, not warrant officers. 

1173. Can you give the number of warrant 
officers in the Navy ?—There are in the Navy at 
present 12 chief gunners, 20 chief boatswains, 
and 11 ‘chief carpenters, 284 gunners, 395 boat- 
swains, and 197 carpenters; making a total of 919. 

1174. Are those men charged with the custody 
of stores ?—Yes. 

1175. Do they make returns of them to the 
Admiralty and the War Office ?—They do. 

1176. They are held personally accountable for 
their stores, are they not?—There is a joint re- 
sponsibility; they have the custody and the issue 
of the stores, but the accounts are made up in the 
paymaster’s office under the combined responsi- 
bility of the warrant officer, the paymaster, and 
the captain. ; 

1177. But still they are responsible for looking 
after the stores, and for the correctness of the 
accounts, are they not ?—Certainly. 

1178. They have shown themselves very well 
qualified for the performance of those duties, have 
they not ?—Certainly. 

1179. And, therefore, they would be qualified 
for taking charge of stores on shore, would they 
not ?—TI presume so. ; 

1180. Therefore, if openings were given to 
those men on shore for taking charge of stores, 
they might be employed with advantage to the 
service ?—I can scarcely say with advantage 
to the service, because that would contemplate 
their leaving the Navy before the age for pension. 

1181. But if openings on shere were held out 
to those men, it would be a great inducement to 
men to enter the Navy, would it not?—Probably 
it would. 

1182. Are you aware of any appointment 
which you think might be held by this deserving 
class of men ?—I presume that in the yards there 
may be corresponding situations where charge 
of stores is required, for which such men would 
probably be eligible; but I do not know what 
training is required in the yards. 

1183. But judging from the extent to which 
those men are charged with the custody of stores 
on board ship, and the very satisfactory way in 
which they have performed their duties, you 
might fairly reason that they would bequalified 
to take like charge of stores on shore ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

1184. Their long service 
upon pension upon entering 
inducement to them to enter the public service, 
would it rot?—-No doubt. I presume that you 
contemplate pensioned men being so employed. 

1185. Certainly ; whatever service can be 
given to those men by which they can benefit 
themselves as well as the public; under those 
conditions, you think that those men might fairly 


and their reliance 
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be employed ?—So far as their capability of taking 
charge of stores, and accounting for them is con- 
cerned, I have no doubt that they might be, with: 
this limitation, that on board ship the fair accounts 
are not made out by the warrant officers them- 
selves, but by the paymasters. 

1186. But still they keep the rough accounts 
in a satisfactory manner, do they not ?—Cer- 
tainly ; but there would then arise this question ; 
z.e., whether warrant officers, leaving the service 
from the charge of stores at the advanced age of 
55, at which they become entitled to pension, 
would be qualified, without experience in the 
yards, to take charge of and account for the 
vast quantities of stores existing there. 

1187. Iam not now referring merely to pen= 
sioned men, but I am assuming that the whole 
establishment of warrant officers in the Navy may 
be made available for those duties on shore con- 
nected with the Navy ?—That is assuming that 
you have a superabundance of warrant officers on 
shore who are not required for the service of the 
Navy. 

1188. So long as you did not increase the 
expenditure of the country, you might allow those- 
appointments on shore to be held in some degree: 
by the men who have deserved well by their 
service in the Navy, might you not ?—I should 
apprehend so, if the exigencies of the Navy do- 
not require their services afloat. 

1189. Of course the assumption is that no portion 
of the effective establishment. of the Navy is ever 
interfered with by these arrangements ?—It must. 
not be. 

1190. Assuming that all the ordnance and 
stores of the Navy were given over to the Navy,, 
could you create openings for the warrant officers 
of the Navy ?—The Ordnance stores for the Navy 
are under the custody of the War Office, and are 
drawn by the Navy from them as required. 

1191. But you are aware that in foreign coun- 
tries they allow the navy to take charge of their 
own ordnance and of their own stores?—I am not 
aware of that. 

1192. Assuming that in foreign countries they 
allow the navy to manage their own business, and 
assuming that the English Navy were allowed to. 
manage their own business, you could find warrant 
officers to take charge of the stores of the. Navy? 
—Speaking as a civilian, I should think so; but 
it would be advisable for the Committee to take 
a professional opinion upon that point. No doubt. 
it would create openings for a deserving class of 
the Navy. 

1193. Are there any openings now for non- 
commissioned officers of marines for filling any 
useful situations on shore?—Some few are em- 
ployed in the Marine Office in New-street, and 
several others at the Marine Divisions. 

1194. But the men employed in the Marine 
Office in New-street are merely four or five im 
number, I believe ?— They are very few. . 

1195. Are you aware that there are no other 
situations in the Marines except 10 quarter- 
masterships, to which deserving non-commissioned 
ofhcers of marines can rise?—Pensioned non- 
commissioned ofticers of the marines are eligible 
at the yards as timekeepers. : 

1196. But that is a subordinate employment in 
comparison, is it not ?—Yes. 

1197. Assuming that there are only 10 quarter- 
masters who have been raised from the ranks or 
for being non-commissioned officers of ris ny 
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that number is very limited, is it not ?— Very 
limiuated. 

1198. Will you give us the number of non- 
commissioned officers in the marines, and also the 
humber of situations which they now fill, indi- 
cating them in such a manner as to show whether 
they are situations of trust and confidence or 
importance ?—There are seven non-commissioned 
officers of Marines employed at the Royal Marine 
Office in New-street ; and 120 non-commissioned 
officers, and four guuners or privates, employed 
as clerks at the several divisions. None of these 
are pensioners. 

1199. Will you also give the number of petty 
officers ?—The number of petty officers serving 
in the Navy on the Ist instant was 7,733, viz., 
4,052 of the seamen class, 1,305 of the artificer 
class, 1,116 of the engineer class, and 900 naval 
schoolmasters, ships’ stewards, and others. 

1200. Are you aware of any allowances that 
are made to those men who now fill situations >— 
1 am not able to answer that question as regards 
the Marines; but I understand that either Colonel 
Rodney or Colonel Adair is coming before the 
Committee, who will give you full information 
upon that point. 

1201. Can you give the Committee any infor- 
mation as regards marines and sailors who are 
employed in situations now on shore in any 
degree, so as to show the extent to which they 
are remunerated f—Pensioned men, whether of 
the Navy, Army, or Marines, employed in the yards 
as labourers, receive from 2s. 9d. to 5s. 6d. a 
day if they are on the establishment ; and -hired 
labourers receive from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. a day; 
that is in addition to their pension. 

1202. Does continuous service entitle them to 
any higher pension?—No; the only men who 
count civil time in the yards in addition to their 
naval time are riggers and yard craftmen, who 
are allowed to receive civil pensions under the 
Superannuation Act, or Naval pensions, which- 


ever is most advangeous for them. 


1203. Then a certain class may fall under the 
Superannuation Act of the country ?—Yes, if it 
is most advantageous for them. 

1204. Are they many in number?—I have not 
the number of yard craftmen, but the riggers 
number 488 at present, 

1205. And those men combine their naval 
service as well as their civil service ?—Yes, those 
men being mostly in active service, and few of 
them being pensioners. 

1206. Haye you the exact number of men 
still borne upon the effective establishment of the 
Navy who are available for service if needed, 
and who are yet allowed to perform extra duties 
on shore ?—I think that those are the only men, 
viz., the 488 riggers and the yard craftmen. 

1207. Could you make out for the Committee, 
at your leisure, an approximate statement of the 
whole of the offices and situations which could 
be opened up to warrant officers, petty officers, 
seamen, and marines, so as to retain them still 
upon the effective establishment of the Navy 
without interfering with the efficient number on 
board of their respective vessels, but so that 
they shall be available in case of need?—I will 
endeavour to ascertain whether that can be done. 

1208. In the Accountant General’s Depart- 
ment have you-ever employed any of those war- 
rant oficers? —We have not. 

1209. Have you ever employed any subordi- 
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nates of the effective establishment of the Navy 
in any form in the Admiralty ?—Not the subor- 
dinates of the N avy. We have had, as you are 
probably aware, a large number of writers em- 
ployed for a long time past, who have come to us 
through the Civil Servive examination, but not one 
of those has been, so far as I am aware, a soldier, a 
sailor, ora marine. We have had officers coming 
as writers from the Army, and one or two from 
the Navy... 

1210. Will you be good enough to explain to 
the Committee in what form those officers come 
to the Admiralty?—They come through the 
Civil Service Commissioners as writers, having 
passed the qualifying examination, in common 
with all others. 

1211. And they have been simply employed as 
writers ?—They have been simply employed as 
writers; in fact, we have one or two still so 
employed. 

1212. Do they retain any portion of their 
military pay whilst so employed?—-I am not 
aware that they do; I think that they are men 
who have left the service. I have two in my 
mind who were young officers, and another who 
was an elderly man, and had been a captain in a 
line regiment; I should say that one was about 
25, another about 30, and the gentleman who 
had been a captain was advanced in life, I should 
think 60 years of age or upwards. 

1213. In what way did they perform their 
duties ?—One of them remarkably well; I could 
not speak so highly of the others. 

1214. Then, practically speaking, they had 
beenin the Army or the Navy, but had lett the 
service altogether ?—Yes, and they had come to 
us purely as civilians. 

1215. Have you ever been able to see your 
way to obtaining any sssistance from the Marines 
or from the Navy in the clerical parts of the 
work ?—I have not. 

1216. Are you aware that the men in the 
Marine Office in New-street are exceedingly 
efficient ?—I believe that they are very compe- 
tent, indeed, for the work which they perform. 

1217. Therefore, with that example before us, 
and with the facilities which the Marines have 
for getting recruits, would you hold out to the 
Committee any hope that we might get qualified 
clerks from the ranks of the Navy and Marines ?— 
I think that you must take into consideration the 
whole policy of the Government with regard to 
what they have recently determined with refer- 
ence to the Civil Service. They are establishing 
two grades of clerks, a lower and a higher division, 
and are throwing the lower division open to public 
competition, limiting it expressly as to age, to 
men under 20, and prescribing definite subjects 
of examination. 

1218. But you are aware that all men in the 
Army and Navy are allowed to reckon a certain 
number of years’ service, so that they would be 
able to join the Civil departments, even after they 
had passed that prescribed age?—I am quite aware 
of it, but, I apprehend, that; the whole tenor of 
the regime now laid down is to obtain young men 
who shall make the Civil Service their occupation, 
and adhere to it throughout their lives. 

1219. Looking to the War Office and Admi- 
ralty as excellent openings for men to enter, it is 
important, is it not, for us to see whether any 
inducements can be held out to the population to 
re-enter the Army and Navy in case of need ?>—I 
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think, as regards the Admiralty, the admission 
of soldiers, or sailors, as clerks, would be an 
experiment very much to be deprecated. The 
desire of the Government necessarily is to get 
the best men they can for the work, and for the 
pay that is given. The subjects of the com- 
petitive examination recently decided on, are not 
high, but they embrace such subjectsas geography, 
book-keeping, history, and a fair knowledge of 
arithmetic ; and we shall now, by having can- 
didates tested through that process, get the best 
men we can from the middle class schools and 
public schools, who will be young men, ¢ and, I 
hope, efficient. Another difficulty m introducing 
soldiers or sailors into the Admiralty would be 
that we cannot possibly seat them together, as, I 
believe, i is done at the War Office, and, as I know 
is done at the Marine Office. We have some 
mechanic writers employed in one of the branches 
of the Admiralty, in tabulating manufacturing 
and other accounts, but we arrange for them to 
sit together. I have already stated that we have 
a good many men, formerly in the ranks, or before 
the mast, employed as messengers; so that we 
should have the anomaly of men sitting as clerks, 
and ringing their bells, for men of their own cloth 
to attend to them as messengers. 

1220. The Committee have distinctly drawn 
the line between the Civil servants of the first or 
permanent class and those of the subordinate 
classes, and there is no desire whatever to break 
through this social arrangement ?—But the 
gentlemen of the second class must necessarily be 
in the same rooms with those of the first class. 
The nature of the Admiralty duties is such that 
each department is divided into a number of 
branches, all the members of which must sit and 
associate together, because the work passes in 
its several stages, from the lowest to the highest. 

1221. Still that objection, which you very 
justly offer, might be removed if yon had more 
accommodation than you have at present, might 
it not ?—I do not see how it could be removed ; 
bevause even if we could enlarge our accommoda- 
tion, we must retain the present division into 
branches. 

1222. But if the Accountant General’s branch 
had five rooms instead of three rooms, might 
they not be classified so as to remove that objec- 
tion?—I think not, because the work of that 
department, which is now distributed into no less 
than 42 branches, employing so many as 263 
clerks and writers, is not divided according to 
the number of rooms, but according to the nature 
of the duties. 

1223. Have those examinations which you 
mentioned any effect upon minds of the superior 
officers as to the promotion afterwards ?/—No; 
the examination is simply an entrance examina- 
tion, and what determines a man’s subsequent 
promotion is his own efficiency and conduct. 

1244. Therefore the examination is simply a 
means of testing their mental powers, and 
nothing more 2—-Certainly. 

1225. In after days they advance, by what 
means ?—They advance by the character which 
they themselves attain by their conduct generally, 
and by the efficiency which they exhibit in the 
performance of their duties. 

1226. If a naval or a marine person coming 
into the office showed the same qualifications 
that a Civil servant shows, after having been 
employed for some years in a subordinate posi- 
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tion, you would have no objection to promote 
him to the higher position, would you ?—I should 
see this great objection: that you would, in my 
opinion, be destroying all the social harmony; of 
the Civil Service. And more than that, I do 
not see how such an arrangement would be con- 
sonant with the Government scheme of two 
divisions of clerks, the upper and lower, with very 


rare promotion from the lower to the upper — 


division. I also presume that you must judge 
of what the Government require in regard to 
the calibre of the upper division of the service, by 
the knowledge which the candidates: for that 
division are “expected to possess; they will be 
required to be acquainted with modern languages, 
classics, mathematics, moral science, natural 


science, jurisprudence, history, and other subjects; 


the Government hoping to get a high class of 
men by means of the competitive examinations. : 
1227. My examination goes not to the idoing 


away of the Civil servants of the higher class, a 


but to doing away with a great mass of Civil 
servants who are now employed in very unim por- 
tant duties?—I understood your question: to 
relate to promotion from the lower grade of clerks 
to the upper; if a man could show that he was 
deserving of it by his conduct or qualifications. 

1228, Assuming this to be the principle of 
the Government, you are aware that since you 
have entered the service we have had half-a-dozen 
principles of the Government, have we not ?— 
They have varied, certainly. 

1229, From the time that Sir Staiford N orth- 
cote and Sir Charles Trevelyan reported upon 
-the Civil Service, there have been repeated 
changes, have there not?—There have been nume- 
rous changes. 

1230. Sir Stafford Northcote’s and Sir Chee 
Trevelyan’s proposed changes were entirely in 
the direction of having very few principal Civil 

“servants in the country administering the great 

branches of the business of the country, and a 
large class of subordinates, were they notteae 
believe. they were. 


1231. That system has been recommended iy 


two distinguished men ?— Yes. 
1232. And therefore we may go back to any 
system which we find that two such distinguished 


- men have recommended,.and adopt their views if 


necessary ?—I was speaking solely of the views 
which the Government have now deliberately 
adopted, in) accordance with the recent recom- 
mendations of the Civil Service Inquiry Com- 
mission. 

1233. Have you, during the last two years, 
had a considerable reduction in the number of 
Civil servants employed in the Admiralty ?— We 
have had several reductions, but I. do not think 
that at present the result is very considerable. 
The total number of clerks :of all descriptions, 
and writers employed in the whole of the London 
establishments of the Admiralty in the year, 
1868-69, was 456; the total number now em- 
ployed is 424, being a final reduction of 32. 

1234. When I mention that we have reduced 
upwards of 150 in the War Office ‘since ,1868, 
you will admit that reductions are possible with- 


out departments being: injuriously interfered 


with ?— We have tested what reduction is prae- 
ticable in the Admiralty.. 

1235. Do you think that it is possible to sub- 
stitute for any portion of the Civil Service Esta- 
blishment, now employed in the Admiralty, of a 

subordinate 
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subordinate class of men to replace the junior 
clerks?—I do not see my way to it at all. I 
think, as I have already stated, that there are 
insurmountable social difficulties, and there would 
also be an anomaly in placing pensioned or dis- 
charged men in the position of auditing the 
accounts of officers in the Navy, auditing their 
pay and allowances, corresponding with them on 
very important questions, and necessarily seeing 
a good deal of confidential correspondence which 
passes through the office ; remembering, too, that 


our audit of pay and allowances is at present a 


final audit. 
Mr. Laing. 


1236. How is the employment of that large 
number of pensioners and discharged sailors, who 
you say are receiving pay from the Admiralty, 
decided ; is it the supermtendent who decides it ? 
—It is entirely in the hands of the admirals 
or captains, superintendent of the respective 
yards. 

1237. Is it left entirely to them whether to 
employ a discharged sailor or an outside labourer ? 
—Entirely ; the superintendent affixes a notice 
to the yard gates, stating that he wants labourers 
or workmen, the men who apply are ordered by 
him to be examined by the professional and 
medical officers, and the best men are recom- 
eg to the superintendent, and taken on by 

im. . | 

1238. He takes them merely on the idea that 


they are the best men that he can get for the 


money ?—Certainly. ; 

1239. Would it, in your view, be possible to 
lay down a rule that the men employed in any 
department of the Admiralty should be dis- 
charged seamen, without disturbing the efficiency 
and economy of the service ?—I think not. The 
object of all Government departments is to get 
the best men they can for the pay, and, as was 
observed by a previous witness, the feeling of 
the superintending officers would naturally be in 
favour of the employment of discharged sailors or 
marines, if they were equally competent with 
others. 

1240. And you would rather trust to that 
feeling than lay down a hard and fast rule that a 
certain number must be employed, or a pre- 
ference given to them —Certainly. 

1241. Would that apply to any clerks who 
might be employed as well as to the artificers 
and labourers?—I have already stated that I 
should, on other grounds, much deprecate the 
employment of discharged seamen or soldiers as 
clerks in the civil branches of the Admiralty. 

1242. Of course you would deprecate still 
more strongly any compulsion to employ a certain 
number of them?—Certainly. 


Sir Henry Hollund. 


1243. You have answered the honourable. 


Member for Orkney as to the mode in which the 
workmen are appointed or selected in the dock- 
yards ; how is it with respect to the messengers; 
who appoint the messengers?—The superin- 
tendents equally. 

1244, And on the same principle ?—On the 
same principle. 

1245. Does that apply to messengers in the 
Admiralty Office ?—The messengers in the Ad- 
- miralty Office are appointed by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, but such appointments have, 
of late, been very rare. Only about half the 
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number now are established, the remainder being 
temporary. 

1246. I suppose that, as there is no examina- 
tion for those messengers. or for the men in the 
dockyards, you are unable to say whether they 
have any knowledge of arithmetic; I observe 
that the Educational Reports apply merely to 
reading and writing ; can you tell me whether 
the petty officers who are in the higher posts of 
the dockyards have any knowledge of arithmetic? 
— I have not the means of answering that 
question as regards the petty officers. 

1247. Have you yourself any personal experi- 
ence of the way in which the duties are performed 
by the petty officers and by the marines and 
soldiers in the dockyards ?—No; my experience 
of the dockyards has been principally with refer- 
ence to the clerical work in the offices, and not 
as to the way in which the labourers discharge 
their duties. 

1248. Can you tell me whether the more 
responsible offices are filled chiefly by soldiers, 


sailors, or marines?—F rom the analysis of those 


employed at one or two of the yards, it is clear 
that the more responsible offices in those yards 
are filled by civil workmen. 

1249. But taking the case of soldiers, marines, 
and sailors, in the higher employments, what 
proportion is there of sailors as against soldiers, 
or of soldiers as against marines?—I have not 
the means of answering that question; but the 
information could be obtained from the yards. 

1250. You have mentioned the pay that the 
pensioners receive ; do they receive the same pay 
as others who are employed in the same work, 
but who have not pensions ?— Yes. 

1251. There is no reduction of pay in their 
case, on account of their being pensioners ?— 
None whatever. 


Mr. Gerard Noel. 


1252. Is the appointment of messengers in the 
Admiralty given to sailors, or generally to old 
servants ?—No appointments have been made to 
the establishment for a considerable time. The 
hired messengers, of whom about half of the total 
number consist, are pensioners either from the 
Army, Navy, or Marines; they all come to us from 
the Civil Service Commissioners, and the condi- 
tion of their employment in that capacity is that 
they shall be pensioners. 


Mr. Hanbury-Tracy. 

1253. I think you said that in 1874-5 about 
983 men completed their first engagements, and 
that of those 619 re-entered immediately, 119 
having re-entered in the previous year, making a 
total of 738; would that not be rather a high 
average?—I think not. Our statistics for pre- 
vious years, unfortunately, are not so exact as I 
should wish them to be, as they do not discrimi- 
nate between first and second engagements, or 
between men discharged at the termination of 
first engagements, and otherwise; but still, tak- 
ing the aggregate of engagements terminated, 
and of re-engagements, in the four years pre- 
viously to the year 1874-5, it gave an average of 


, 81 per cent. re-engaging; so that it may be con- 


sidered that about three-fourths, or four-fifths, of 
the men who have completed their first period of 
service, re-engage either at once, or after an 

interval, which must not exceed five years. 
1254, I think you said that there were 4,601 
H2 pensioners 
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pensioners under 50 years of age; can you tell 
me how many petty officers there are amongst 
those ?—No, I have not got that, and I doubt 
whether it could be obtained without difficulty ; 
because the staff officers of pensioners who pay 
the whole, render returns which do not distin- 
guish one grade of men from another; they 
simply show seamen, distinct from marines. 

1255. Have you no means of finding out where 
the pensioners are now employed?—The Ad- 
miralty has no cognisance of them at all; they 
are all paid through the War Office by the staf 
officers of pensioners. 

1256. Can you tell how many riggers are em- 
ployed in the dockyards?—Four hundred and 
eighty-eight. 

1257. Are there any pensioners amongst them? 
—I am not positive, but [think not. They must 
all be men who have served a certain time in the 
Navy, i.e., six years either as petty officers or as 
able-bodied seamen. 

1258. In regard to the number who were pen- 
sioned last year, in 1875, I think you said the 
total number was 889, is that a high average?—I 
have not with me the returns for previous years. 

1259. That number is annually increasing, is it 
not ?—Itis very largely increasing; the pension 
list has greatly increased within the last few 
years, and the charge connected with it has pro- 
portionately increased. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 


1260. From your experience in the Admiralty, 
you do not think that there is the slightest feeling 
or prejudice against the employment of sailors or 
marines in those subordinate offices for which they 
are fitted ?—I think that there is no such preju- 
dice whatever. 

126i. On the contrary, I suppose you think 
that there would be some feeling in their favour 
where it was thought that they could serve the 
public usefully ?—I should say so certainly. The 
objection I have adverted to would rather be a 
social one against sons of gentlemen, officers, 
professional men, and others, sitting in the same 
offices with discharged, or pensioned, soldiers or 
sailors. 

1262. That would refer rather to the higher 
appointments, would it not?— Not only to 
those ; because, as I have mentioned, all the 
members of a branch sit in one room. 

1263. Do you see your way at all to increasing 
the number of those appointments in the Ad- 
miralty ?—No; I do not. None such now exist. 

1264. As tothe comparison of work as between 
the soldier, sailor, and marine clerks, and the 
Civil Service clerks, do you think the former are 
as quick as the latter, or not?—I have had no 
experience in that direction. As I have observed, 
we have not, so far as I am aware, had a single 


man of the grade of discharged, or. pensioneds, 


soldier, sailor, or marine employed in the Ad- 
miralty. Ithink that at the Marine Office alone 
are they employed, and there they have no other 
clerks. ; 

Chairman. 


1265. You were asked about the employment 
of warrant officers; I presume that you do not 
intend to hazard any opinion upon the service 
question, whether it would be expedient or 
not to take warrant officers on full pay, and em- 
ploy them on stores on shore ?—My personal 
opinion would be against it, but I am not 


years. 
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in a position to give a service opinion upon the 
subject. 


1266, You heard General Campbell’s evidence / 


as to the organisation of the factories under the 
War Office ?’—Yes. 

1267. Is the organisation of the factories under 
the Admiralty the same as the organisation of 
those under the War Office ?—It differs in this 
respect, that there is in the Naval yards a certain 
fixed establishment of workmen and others, and a 
large body of other men called hired men, 
which last body is a fluctuating one, depending 
upon the necessities of the service from time to 
time. 
1268. But equally with those under the War 
Office the whole of the similar establishments 
under the Admiralty are entirely manned on the 
responsibility of the superintendents, are they 
not ?>—Entirely. 

1269. And with respect to men who are not 
entitled to pension the Superintendent of an 
Admiralty establishment has, exactly like the 
superintendents of the gun factories and of the 
manufacturing establishments of the War Office 
a discretion as to the pay ?—The rates of pay 
are fixed. 

1270. Has not the superintendent, with respect 
to the factories (not the ordinary dockyard esta- 
blishments), a discretion, within certain limits, to 
give the rates of pay which are current ?—I am 
not able to state how the rates of pay in the 
factories are determined. 

1271. In other respects, barring the fact that 
some men are entitled to pension, the two esta- 
blishments stand upon the same footing, do they 
not ?—No doubt, with the single exception that 
the Navy has a fixed establishment, and the 
Army appears not to have one. 


Sir Henry Havelock. 


1272. Have you any return of the number of 
messengers that there are in the Admiralty ?— 
At present we have 108 men employed either as 
established or temporary messengers, commis- 
sionaires, or labourers at the Admiralty at White- 
hall and Spring-gardens. 

1273. Can you state how many of those are 
men who have been soldiers, sailors, or marines ? 
—Thirty-three of them have been in the Army, 
17 in the Navy, and 6 in the Marines; 56 in all 
out of 108. bs 

1274. The others, I conclude, have been ap- 
pointed at various times by what I may call pri- 
vate patrouage?—By the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

1275. I suppose that that is a matter in which 
the First Lord of the Admiralty does not per- 
sonally intervene, does he ?—I am not able to 
answer the question. 

1276. As far as your knowledge goes, with 
whom do the nominations rest ?—I believe that 
they rest entirely with the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 


Chairman. 


1277. No appointment has been made for a 
great many years, I think?—Not for many 
Sir Henry Havelock. ef 

1278. Are there not daily vacancies occurring? 
—They are filled up by hired temporary messen- 
gers. We apply to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, who send us men who, under their own 

regulations, 
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regulations, must be pensioners from one of the 
‘services. 

1279. Then at present, practically speaking, 
the vacancies that occur are filled up by pen- 
sioners from the services ?—They are. 

1280. How long has that rule been in exist- 
ence ?—I should think for the last three or four 
years. 

1281. It may be said to be an established rule 
at present ?—It is. 

1282. Are those men who have been in the 
Army, Navy, or Marines subject to any deduc- 
tions in consideration of any pensions which they 
may be drawing ?-—None at all. 

1283. Are they placed at any pecuniary dis- 
advantages as regards the others?—They have a 
lower scale of pay as temporary men than the 
sestablished men have. 

1284. Are any of them established, or are they 
all temporary?—We have amongst the esta- 
blished men 13 pensioners, 10 from the Navy 
and 3 from the Marines. 

1285. Are the vacancies among the established 
men as they arise understood now to be liable 
to be filled up in the same manner, that is to say, 
from soldiers, sailors, or marines ?—I am not able 
to answer that question; we have not yet reached 
the period at which that requirement will arise. 

1286. Is the establishment at present in excess 
of the requirements ?—The whole of the vacancies 
for several years past have been filled up solely 
with temporary men. 

1287. Then there is no fixed establishment re- 
latively as between the established and temporary 
men ?—Not at all; there is a fixed permanent 
establishment. ‘ 

1288. But there is nothing fixed or stipulated 
as to how many of those men should be estab- 
lished or temporary ?—There is a fixed estab- 
lishment of messengers, which is to be 60; but 
beyond that, 48 men are employed, who are 
temporary, and any future requirements in ex- 
cess of that 108 would be met by temporary men ; 
we should extend the temporary number, but not 
the established number. 

1289. Then there will be no more appoint- 
ments made to the establishment ?—When the 
establishment is below 60, the vacancies on it 
will, no doubt, be filled up. 

1290. Has anything been decided with regard 
to the manner-in which those vacancies will be 
filled up?—I am not aware; the rate of pay of 
an established messenger of the lower class com- 
mences at 75/. a year, and rises to 95/7. a year; 
the temporary messengers in the Accountant 
General’s Department, which constitutes the 
bulk of the whole Admiralty, begin at 18s. a 
week, and rise by gradations to 20s. a week. 
At Whitehall, where the hours are longer, they 
begin at the same amount, but rise to 24s. a 
week. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


1291. But there is no difference made on the 
ground of a man’s having a pension ?-—None 
whatever. 


Sir Henry Havelock. 


1292. But he is practically at a pecuniary dis- 
advantage as compared with the others ?— 

1293. Being a hired man, he does not receive 
so much as an established man ?—He does not. 


Mr. Gerard Noel. 


1294. If a temporary messager were to serve 
for a certain period in the Admiralty, would he 
be entitled to a civil service pension, as well as to 
his naval or military pension ?--I believe not. I 
think the only men who count time for pension, 
are those who are borne on ships’ books. 


Sir John Hay. 


1295. With regard to the reference to this 
Committee, can you give the Committee any 
further evidence than you have given as to how 
far it is practicable that soldiers, sailors, or 
marines should be employed in those Civil de- 
partments, of which you have knowledge ?—I 
think not. The Committee wish for a list of posi- 
tions, either in yards or elsewhere, for which 
they might be eligible; but I presume that ad- 
mission to those positions would still. be contin- 
gent upon the present regulations as to passing 
examinations, and being the best men. 


Lord Elcho. 


1296. I think you said that the clerks in any 
one branch of the Admiralty work together ?— 
They do. 

1297. Do you mean by that that the men in 
the upper divisicn and the lower division work 
together ?—They work in the same room. 

1298. And that is your objection to confining 


the lower division to petty officers ? —That is one 


of my objections. 


Chairman. 


1299. The whole of the divisions and sub- 
divisions were re-adjusted some few years ago, 
were they not, with a view of having one senior 
in charge of a proper proportion of juniors in each 
room ?—Certainly. 

1300. That, has heen done.with great care, and 
after considerable inquiry ?—It was; after very 
careful inquiry, and after a further investigation 
which has subsequently been made by a com- 
mittee in regard to the business of the Accountant 
General’s department. 

1301. Any question of the re-rooming of the 
department is one which is comparatively un- 
important?—It is a perfectly minor consideration; 
the important question is the inherent nature of 
the work and its necessary sub-division. 


Mr. Denwoop Harrison, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1302. WuarT position do you occupy ?—I am 
a Principal of the Financial Branch of the War 
Office. 

1303. How many years have you been in that 
office ?—I have been 31 yearsat the War Office, and 
five years in the Greenwich Out-pension Office. 

0.129, 


Sir John Hay. 


1304. Can you trace the residences of the 
pensioners of ali classes ?—Yes, through the staff 
officers of the pension districts. 

1305. The staff officers of pensioners, I think, 
make a return to you periodically ?—They keep 
a record book in which they enter all parti- 

H 3 culars 
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ticulars with regard to every pensioner whom 
they receive on their strength. 

1306. Is this form duly returned to your office ? 
—lIt is not rendered to us in the form of a return, 
it is a permanent record which is kept in the dis- 
trict. 

1307.. Have you any knowledge as to whether 
it is accurately filled up ?—We have every reason 
to suppose that it is accurately filled up from par- 
ticulars which are furnished by the War Office 
to the officer when a pensioner is assigned to his 
district. 

1308. But there is not, from time to time, any 
correction of the qualifications or description of 
the pensioners ?—The only change or correction 
which would be necessary would be a change of 
occupation or a change of residence. I believe 
that the residence is not imcluded in the return. 
There is a residence book kept in which the resi- 
dence of each pensioner is shown. . 

1309. But the statement as regards his present 
character amd habits is not from time to time re- 
corded, is it ?—It is recorded, as will be shown by 
a transfer cervificate which is made use of when- 
ever a pensioner passes from one district to 
another. 

1310. Can you trace also the occupations of the 
various pensioners?—They should be recorded 
by the officers from time to time. It was an 
original instruction to them to enter up those 
particulars, but I am ‘not sure that it is kept up 
now. Formerly the War Office required an 
annual return of the occupations of pensioners to 
be sent in, and we exercised perhaps a closer 
supervision over them than we do at the present 
time. 

1311. Will you explain the expression “ fit for 
local companies,” which is used in the staff offi- 
cer’s return ?—That implies that the man is fit to 
serve in a local force which belongs to the dis- 
trict, and he is enrolled as a soldier year by year, 
and liahle to serve during that year. 

1312. Does it imply any special intelligence so 
that he might be employed in the Civil depart- 
ments ?— No, it implies nothing but physical 
ability to serve as a soldier, if required. 

1313. Can you state whether the pensioners 
of whom we are speaking are largely employed 
in the Admiralty, or under the Admiralty ?—I 
am not aware. It accidentally comes to our 
notice that a pensioner is employed as a rigger, 


or in some other capacity in the dockyard, and - 


then we have to raise a question at the Admiralty 
to know whether while holding that post, he may 
retain his pension. ; 

1314. Do you know whether there are many 
seamen employed in the Customs department ?— 
Incidentally I have learned that there are some, 
and it has come under my notice in this way; 
that a very short time ago, age pensioners who 
received the age pension allowance from Green- 
wich Hospital were not allowed to receive it 
while they were in public employment. 

1315. We should get more accurate informa- 
tion upon that point from Mr. Goulburn, the 
Chief Commissioner, I presume ?—I think so. 

1316. Do you happen to know whether there 
are many seamen employed in the London Fire 
Brigade ?—I do not; I know that a great many 
are employed in the railways, but I do not 
know the specific number. 

1317, And you have no record of the fact, 
except that you judge it to be so by their resi- 
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dence?—So far as I am personally aware, no 


record comes to the office, but the officer of the» 
district who has from 700 to 1,000 men under his / 


control and supervision, knows pretty much all 
about them, where they reside, what occupation 
they follow, and where they can be found if they 
are wanted. 

1318. You have handed in to the Committee 
an extract from a minute of Lieutenant Colonel 
Wolfe. who is the staff officer of pensioners at 
Plymouth ?—Yes, and he has a great number of 
naval pensioners under him. 

1319. The statement is that “ Many of the 
soldier pensioners write their names, but very 
few naval men; when asked to do so they decline. 


Numbers of these men are almost blind; others, — q 


even if they could sign, come direct from their 
work with very dirty hands, such as sweeps, coal 
porters, &c., having stiff joints; a great propor- 
tion very old, and in winter, from the cold, cannot. 
hold a pen. I have, I think, more sign now than 
when I took over the district. Sailor pensioners 
seldom write; mariners do so oftener; mine are 
nearly all sailors.” Is that evidence confirmed 
by the evidence of the staff officers of pensioners 
at the other outports ?—Generally, I think it isso. 
The statement arose in this way; we require as 
evidence, that the payment has been made to the 
proper person, that he should sign his name, and 
we drew Colonel Wolfe’s attention to the great 
number of crosses which were made, instead of 
the pensioners signing ; and that is the explana- 
tion that he gives of it. . 
1320. I suppose that the men to whom this 
report applies are men who were discharged from 
the navy some considerable time ago?—I think 
80. 
1321. Can you state to the Committee whe-+ 
ther the newer class of seamen who receive 


pensions are better educated than their prede- | 


cesssors ?—I have no means of knowing. | think 
the effect of their training in the training ships 
has not yet been felt amengst the body of pen- 
sioners; we shall probably get those who can 
write presently, but at this time the pension lists 
represent those who had no special training at 
the time when they entered the Royal Navy. 


_ Lord Echo. 
1322. Does this report that Colonel Wolfe 


has written with reference to the state of those. 


pensioners, that “numbers of them are almost 
blind; others, even if they could sign, come 
direct from their work with very dirty hands, 
such as sweeps, coal porters, &c., having stiff 
joiuts, a great proportion very old,” apply to the 
soldiers as well as to the sailors ?—To both, but 
the greater number are sailors. 

1323. Would those men with stiff joints and 
almost blind and old, be reckoned under that 
category of “fit for service,” of which you 
spoke ?—Certainly not. Men represented as fit 
for service must be under 50 years of age, fit to 
stand up in line and shoulder a musket; and 
in fact there have been times when they have 
been called out and have done useful service. 

1324. At Glasgow, for instance ?—At Glas- 
gow. I think that there never was an instance 
in which I may say the involuntary action of a 
few armed men had so beneficial effect at a time 
when all the elements of mischief were abroad 
as in that affair at Glasgow; no Bristol riots 
followed that. Pee: 
1325. What 


a 
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1325. What is the exact number of pen- 
Sioners on your list who are fit for that duty -— 
The number of army pensioners altogether is 
| 62,734. 

\1326. There are a vast number of other pen- 
sioners, are there not, such as the Kast India 
pensioners, and the marine pensioners, and the 
naval pensioners?—Those are the army pen- 
sioners alone. Indian pensioners are gradually 
dying out, as there are very few admissions to 
the pension list now. The number of army pen- 
sioners is 62,734, and of those there are enrolled 
as fit for home garrison service, 17,000 men or 
thereabouts. . 

1327. Does that 17,000 represent the absolute 
number who are fit for such employment ?— Yes, 


} and who have received from the Government a 


retaining fee to come forward when wanted either 
in case of national emergency or in aid of the 
civil power. ; 

1328. Then the number is practically limited, 
is it, to the number to whom the War Office give 
retaining fees —It is; it was formerly called an 
annual bounty which was given for their service 


| for one year ; it is now called a necessary allow- 


The change was introduced a little time 
army reserve was 


ance. 
ago when the first class 
formed. 

1329. If a further allowance was made by the 
War Office, do you understand that we could 
get an additional number to those you have now 
named ?—No, I do not think so; I think that 
this number of 17,000 or thereabouts comprises 


"all the effective men; it is rather a popular service 


with them ; they used to be brought out for train- 
ing 12 days in the year, and it was regarded as a 
pleasant gathering when they met their old 
friends; on one occasion they were brought out 
into Hyde Park in three battalions, mustering 
about 1,500 bayonets, and they were reviewed by 
Prince Albert and the Duke of Wellington, and 
they made a very good show. I do not suppose 
that they had the activity which would be re- 
quired now-a-days, but they have a great deal of 
solidity, which isa valuable quality at times. 

1380. Have we kept up the number of men on 
the pension list, or are they diminishing in num- 
ber?—They are not diminishing. The effect of 
the Short Establishment Act of 1847, was much 
neutralised by the Crimean War, so that the 
pension list is about as heavy now as it was some 
30 years ago, when legislative means were de- 
vised to diminish the charge for pensions. 

1331. Then, financially speaking, you think 
that it has not succeeded ?—-Financially speak- 
ing, it has produced no effect at present. 

1332. Can you tell us from any calculations 
which you have made in your-branch when you 
expect any financial diminution to happen ?—I 

think that at the present time the pension list is 
rather on the increase. We have had heavier 
discharges this year than we have had for several 
years past, arising from the fact that the gaps 


-~ made by the Crimean War were filled up, and 


that the 21 years’ men then enlisted are now 
coming on for pension. 

1333. Then, practically speaking, did the 
Crimean War induce the authorities to extend 
the men’s service from the 10 years’ service of 
1847 to 21 years ?—It became a necessity then to 
retain every man whom they legally could retain. 

1334. Haye the numbers diminished ?—Not 
materially. — , 
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_ 1335, And you do not expect the numbers to be 
diminished hereafter ?—I think that in the course 
of two or three years, when the large number of 
recruits that entered the army during and imme- 
diately after the war with Russia have been 
provided with pensions, we shall then perceive a 
very material difference. 


Lord Elcho, 


1336. How long will it be before there will 
be any sensible ditference?—So far as I can 
Judge, I should say three or four years. 


Sir George Balfour. 


1337. Then if we can contrive to give employ- 
ment to the soldiers in other branches of the 
service, that would be one means by which we 
might prevent the pension establishment from 
increasing ?—If you discharge them prematurely 
under the Ten Years Establishment Act, that 
must tell upon the pension list directly, because 
only a certain portion will remain to complete 
the service for pension and to fill the non-com- 
missioned officer ranks and the higher ranks. 

1338. If we were able to employ some of these 
soldiers in the War Office or its establishments, 
for instance, we should transfer the chance of 
pension from the pure pension list of the army 
to the pure pension list of the War Department? 
—It might possibly be so. If those men were 
alienated fron: the army to the permanent estab- 
lishment of the War Office, they would then 
become entitled to superannuations. 


Mr. Hanbury- Tracy. 


1339. I think you said that formerly you had 
a return from the staff officers of pensioners, from 
which you were able to find out the occupation of 
the pensioners; how long has that been discon- 
tinued ?—I think after Sir Alexander Tulloh 
left the office. 

1340. In what year was that?— About the year 
1860 or 1861, I think. 

1341. I suppose that practically now you know 
nothing whatever about the pensioners except 
the amount that you have to pay ?—We know 
a good deal of them through the officers. The 
local records contain a great many of the par- 
ticulars which have been obtained regarding the 
pensioners, and we have the means at all times of 
calling upon the officers to furnish us with the 
information which we require. 

1342. But still you are not able to sayin what 
manner the pensioners are employed ?— We have 
no means at the office of finding that out ; we can 
only obtain it by referring to the staff officers. 

1343. Would there be any difficulty whatever 
in the staff officers informing you of those facts ? 
—I am afraid that they do not keep up their 


- records now, so that they could immediately do 


so. There is an agency by which any particular 
could be obtained; the men come up periodically 
for payment, and then we can ascertain their 
residence and any other particular which may be 
wanted with regard to them. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 


1344. I understand that there would be very 
great practical difficulty even if those staif 
officers were to give in their returns, because they 
would have to separate the men who could read 

H4 and 
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Harrison, ’ and write from those who could not; and as you 


22 June 
1876. 


have given us the number of those who are 
actually fit for service, viz., 17,000, not only 
would their employment be required, but their 
educational capacities?—There would be great 
difficulty and very imperfect means in the hands 
of the officers of answering the question. I had 
an opportunity of making some references on the 
subject to the reports of the Director General of 
Military Education, and I found from the returns 
that there were not more than two or three per 
cent. who attained a standard which would be 
likely to qualify them for the second class of the 
Civil Service. 


Pee oe pi 
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Sir Henry Havelock. 


1345. With reference to the question just — 


asked you by the honourable Member for Mont- 


gomery, do you conceive that there would be any 


difficulty in the staff officers of pensioners, who 


make the periodical payments, ascertaining to a 


slightly more extended degree than they doat — 
present where those pensioners are, and what 


their civil occupation is?—I think that there 
would be no difficuly. 


1346. It would only require an additional — 
column in the return, would it?—It would not — 
require an additional column in the return, but. 
we should want a return specially for the purpose. 
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Tur Ricut HonovrasteE HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, in tHE Cuarr. 


Lieutenant Colonel Epmunp F. Du Canr, c.8., R.E, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


_ 1347. You are Surveyor General of Prisons 

_ under the Home Office, are you not ?—I am. 

_ 1348. And you have had charge of the Con- 
vict Department for some years, have you not ?— 
I have been at the head of the department since 
1869, when Colonel Henderson became chief of 
the Metropolitan police. 

1349. The Committee have received eyidence 
from the Civil Service Commissioners to the 
effect that about half the appointments to war- 
derships in your department are given to old 
soldiers, sailors, or marines; is that correct ?— 
That is so with respect to rather more than half 
of them. 

1350. Could you give the Committee the exact 
statistics on that point ?—There are 1,316 subor- 
dinate officers now in the convict service; of 
these, 691, or 53 per cent., have previously been 
in the army ; 185, or 14 per cent., in the navy; 
and 440, or 33 per cent., were in neither ser- 
vice. 

1351. Do you include the marines in the army 
or the navy ?—I append a return distinguishing 
marines from army and navy. 

1352. How many vacancies in the year on the 
average do you have?—The number of vacan- 
cies per annum may be taken for recent years at 
about 178. | 

1353. Has the proportion of new appointments 
as warders in recent years been about in the 
per-centage which you have given?—I think 
that the vacancies have rather fallen in number 
within the last two or three years, because we 
have increased the pay, and in various ways 
made their position better, and in consequence 
fewer have left. . 

1354. Has the proportion of appointees who 
have been old soldiers or sailors been about the 

- same recently ?—I do not know that there has 

been any difference. I can tell you the number 

of candidates who have been in the army. Out 
of 100 candidates for the positions of what are 
called subordinate officers, including warders 
and civil guards, and others recently certified, 
68 have previously been in the army, 27 as non- 
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Chairman—continued. 


commissioned officers and 41 as privates; the 
majority of the soldiers appointed were to warder 
appointments. Nine of the 100 had previously 
been in the navy, two as petty officers, and seven 
as able-bodied seamen. Twenty-three had pre- 
viously been in neither service. 

1355. What are the appointments for which 
those men apply >—For assistant warderships 
and as civil guards. 

1356. What is the difference between a warder 
and an assistant warder ?—There are two classes 
of appointments; the warder class begin as 
assistant warders; the civil guard are of rather 
a lower grade, and do not rise in a general way 
beyond that grade. 

1357. Who is responsible for the appointments 
of the warders and the civil guards ?>—The Secre- 
tary of State makes the nomination. 

1358. Is that a form; are you really the ap- 
pointer ?—I do not think that it is such a form: 
I am responsible for picking out good men and 
recommending them to the Secretary of State. 

1359. Is your recommendation, as:a rule, at- 
tended to?—As a rule it is attended to; the 
Secretary of State holds me responsible. 

1360. So that, practically, the applications 
come to you, and you recommend to the Secre- 
tary of State, and he appoints ?—Yes, after 
seeing that the men are suitable men, I recom- 
mend them. 

1361. The applications do not go to the Secre- 
tary of State?— They sometimes do, and’ he 


always forwards them to be put upon the ordinary 


list. 

1362. Is there an examination ?—There is an 
examination by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. 

1363. Do you send the men for examination 
after you have selected them ?—They are first 
of all selected as being prima facie suitable; then 
they are nominated to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, who examine them, and if they get their 
certificate they are appointed. 

1364. What sort of proportion of those whom 
you send to the Civil Service Commissioners get 

I their 
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their certificate ?—I have before me a Return 
which gives the number of cases dealt with in 
various years In 1872 there were 472 cases 
dealt with altogether. 

1365. Will you give the number of those who 
were soldiers or sailors?—I cannot distinguish 
them. There were 457 nominated; 64 were 
absent when the time came; 14 were rejected 
for age; 16 on account of health; 13 on account 
of character; 8 for other reasons; 46 failed in 
the examination, and 264 were certificated: that 
leaves in that year 32 who had been nominated, 
but have not yet appeared. In 1874 there were 
312 cases dealt with; 55 were absent when called 
on; 1 was rejected on account of age; 5 on 
account of health; 15 on account of character ; 
5 for other reasons; 14 failed in the examina- 
tion, and 188 certificates were granted, leaving 
29 who have yet to appear in that year. 

1366. Is it your impression that soldiers and 
sailors fail more or less than others in these test 
examinations ?—I should not say that as regards 
warders, but as regards other appointments, I 
have seen some remarkable cases of soldiers 
failing when I know that they were perfectly 
competent; I am speaking of appointments in 
my own department as writers. 

1367. We are dealing here, are we not, en- 
tirely with warders?—Yes. There I do not 
know that the soldiers fail: more than other 

eople. 

1368. Will you put in that Return ?---Cer- 
tainly (the same was honded in); I see 
I have a Return here of soldiers nominated 
to subordinate situations in the years 1873 and 
1874; 283 was the total number who were 
nominated in the two years; 224 had certificates 
granted to them, and of those to whom certificates 
were refused, 25 failed to pass the examination ; 
2 were refused on account of age; 10 on account 
of health, and 22 on account of character. 

1369. Apparently from that Return the pro- 
portion of soldiers and sailors who passed is 
larger than the proportion of civilians ?—Twenty- 
five failed and 224 passed ; that is something more 
than one-tenth; it is about one-tenth in all cases 
I think ; I do not think that there is very much 
difference. 

1370. At any rate, soldiers and sailors, so far, 

are not less likely to pass than others ?—I can- 
not say that they are. 
‘ 1371. Is it your experience that if you can 
get good men, soldiers and sailors are more suit- 
able than others for these appointments ?—I do 
not say that they are more suitable than others 
whom we nominate, because we take pains to 
put in men who are likely to turn out well; but 
we find that the soldiers and sailors start with an 
advantage; they have got the idea of discipline, 
and order and regularity, and that kind of qua- 
lities ; but, after two or three years training, I 
think that the civilians are equal to them. 

1372. Is there any difference in point of so- 
briety ?—I do not know that there is any dif- 
ference, because we are very strict as regards 
sobriety; we never allow any case of drunken- 
ness to be passed over. 

1373. There has been in some years a con- 
siderable per-centage of dismissals for insobriety, 
has there not?—I do not know that there has 
ever been a very great number; but we are very 
strict about it, and perhaps. it is known that we 
are, and therefore they do not come in. 


Daas 
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1374. Then the general purport of your evi- 
dence is that you would be very glad to get 
soldiers and sailors, and that you do fill more 
than half your vacancies from the two branches 
of the service ?—Yes, certainly. 

1375. I think you said that you had a certain 
number of writers ?—I have lately had occasion 
to nominate, for the purposes of the criminal re- 
gistry which is now put under me, some writers. 
I was particularly desirous of not taking them 
by chance from the ordinary list of writers, but 
of getting men who I knew could be relied on 
for accuracy and steadiness of work. I had found 
that the writers who had been there up to the 


present time were not to be relied on in that 


way, and I wanted to take some little pains to 
get proper men. 
some men who had been employed as soldier 
clerks, and I got two men who I should have 
thought were remarkably fit. 
up for examination simply as writers, and: they 
both failed. They had been employed for years 
in much higher situations than those which they 


were going to be put to, and yet they failed in ~ 


the examination. 

1376. They failed to get on the Civil Service 
Commissioners’ list ?—They failed to get on the 
Civil Service Commissioners’ list. I heard in- 
directly from one of them that he anticipated it. 


He said that soldiers never did succeed in pass- | 


ing the examinations for writers. That is simply 
his idea, I have no doubt, but it is curiously cor- 
roborated. 


I therefore made inquiries for — 


I sent them both — 


a 


(" 


; 


| 
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1377. Have you conferred with the Civil ; 


Service Commissioners at all on that point, or is 
it only: your impression ?—I have not conferred 
with them ; I have merely told one of the Com- 
missioners of these men on those occasions, and 
told him how particularly well qualified they 
were; and no explanation could be given of it. 


1378. Have you had any writers from the 


Civil Service Commission who have been soldiers 
or sailors ?—I have not. 

1379. The evidence that we have had is that 
in six years 61 soldiers and marines (no sailors) 


were registered by the Civil Service Commis- . 


sioners, and have been employed; but that isa 
very small per-centage out of the whole number ? 
—Very small. 

1380. You, at any rate, have not had the ad- 
vantage of having any under you ?—I have not. 

1381. Would you wish to have more if you 
could get them ?—Yes, certainly. I picked out 
those two men specially because I knew they 
were men that I could rely upon. 

1382. If you could get soldier copyists would 
you, asa rule, prefer them to civilians ?—If I 
had my selection of them I think I should; be- 
cause I should know that they had been employed 


a great number of years, and I should know all — 


about their qualities. 

1383. Would that apply to the whole of your 
clerical staff?—I would not say that I should 
like it to apply to all the clerical staff; I am 
merely talking of the lower appointments. 

1384, From the Estimates you seem to have 
about 15 clerks in the head office ?—Yes, and there 
are 55 clerks about the different prisons ; but also 
within the last three or four years 1 have got the 
Treasury to consent to an alteration which has 
somewhat the same effect of bringing in soldiers, 
namely, to be allowed to employ discipline officers 
as clerks; that is to say, warders and. assistant 

warders, 
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warders, who pass into the service as such, and 
who have been taken on as substitutes for the 
ordinary clerks, There has been a great saving 
of money in that way, andit is a great advantage 
to 'the officers. 

1385. Is that in substitution for what are called 
in the Estimates clerks of the first or second 
class ?— Clerks of the second class. I have 30 of 
those discipline officers so employed besides the 
55 before mentioned. 

1386. And your experience of the result of 
that is favourable, is it ?—It is. 

1387. In your own office have you substituted 
any discipline officers for the 15 clerks that you 
employ ?—No. 


Sir John Hay. 


1388. With reference to the point to which 
you have been just referring, who were those 
soldiers whom you have been employing as 
clerks?—They were discipline officers who 
originally were soldiers. 

1389. I think that you spoke of two soldiers? 
—TI spoke of two soldiers whom I wanted to em- 


_ ploy as clerks, but whom I could not get. 


1390. Had you had them employed as tempo- 
rary clerks before they went to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners to be examined ?—One of 
them came on in the confidence that he would 
pass, and lhe was employed for a few weeks; but 
when he did not pass he was so disgusted that he 
would not go up again. I had had experience of 
him for about a month, and I was obliged to get 
rid of him. 

1391. Do you know what post he had held 


- before he came to you?—Yes, I can give you an 


account of him. He was Company Serjeant 
Major Brodie, of the Royal Engineers. After 
the examination required by the War Office 
Regulations, he was appointed a third-class 
military staff clerk in the office of the Deputy 
Adjutant General of the Royal Engineers. That 
was on the lst of January 1862. He was pro- 
moted to the second class on the Ist of April 


1863, and he resigned his appointment on the 5th 


of July 1868, to proceed with Colonel Ward to 
Melbourne as clerk in the Branch Mint there. 
During the period of his employment in the office 
of the Deputy Adjutant General, he discharged 
his duties in a very satisfactory manner. When 
he was in the Branch Mint at Melbourne he was 
employed in the Accounts Department, and 
assisted in the general duties of the office, such 
as keeping books in connexion with the establish- 
ment, and the bullion account, and the checking 
and payment of bills. The deputy master en- 
trusted him with a duplicate key of the cash-box, 
and empowered him +0 countersign and pay 
checks in the Accountant's. absence, and I got a 
very high certificate in regard to him from Colonel 
Ward, the Master of the Mint. I thought 
him a very suitable man, and the very man I 
wanted, 

1392. Have you any idea why the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners rejected him ?—I do not 
know. . 

1393. You do not know, for instance, whether 
it was for writing a bad hand?—I do not know 
atall; I have his handwriting here (producing a 
letter). ; 

_ 1394. In your-opinion, the Civil Service ex- 
amination is not the best process by which to 
obtain the men whom you want for your office ? 
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—Failing any other possible test, I should say 
examine them; but if you know by experience 
that aman has done the work, it seems absurd 
to examine him again, 

1395. Is it your experience that the form of 
examination, which may be very suitable fora 
young civilian, is perhaps not the best form of 
examination for testing the fitness of a soldier 
who has served?—I do not quite know what 
process they put them through in the Civil Ser- 
vice, and therefore I do not like to answer ; but 
I have lost two good men for that reason. 

1396. And you have not got any better ?—I 
have got nobody at all at present. 


Lord Elcho. 


1397. With regard to this man whose cha- 
racter you have given, were the duties that he 
performed in those different offices; for instance, 
in the Deputy Adjutant General’s Department of 
the Royal Engineers, somewhat similar to those 
which he would have to perform with you ?— 
They were a higher class of duty, a great deal. 

1398. Those duties which he performed to the 
satisfaction of those who employed him, whether 
it was in the Mint Department or in the Deputy 
Adjutant General’s office, were all, you. think, 
higher than the duties which he would have had 
to perform with you ?—Certainly. 

1399. And you are perfectly confident that he 
discharged those duties satisfactorily ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1400. I think you said that, trusting to his 
passing this examination, he had been employed 
by you for a short time.?—He had. 

1401. During that short period did he dis- 
charge the duties he then had to perform to your 
entire satisfaction?—So far as I am aware, he 
did; but I was not personally looking on at him, 
and therefore I cannot say very much about it. 
They were very simple duties, requiring ac- 
curacy and regular attendance at his post, and so 
on. | cannot say very much one way or the 
other. 

1402. I suppose that you could speak to the 
qualifications of non-commissioned officers in the 
army in general, and more especially in your own 
branch of the service ?>—Yes. 

* 1403. Have you any doubt, speaking gene- 
rally, to the fitness of non-commissioned officers 

of the Engineers or of the army generally, or at 
least of the greater number of them, for the 
proper discharge of clerical duties in your de- 
partment and in other civil departments ?—I 
think a great number of them would be found 
exceedingly fit for such duties. 

1404, And you do not confine that remark to 
your own branch of the service, the Royal Engi- 
neers; but from your knowledge of the army 
you believe that such men could be found in 
-other branches of the service ?—Yes, certainly. 


Sir George Balfour. 


1405. Will you explain who it is that fixes 
the examination for the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners ?—As regards the writers I do not know; 
but I suppose that it is the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

1406. Have the heads of departments, as a 
rule, any voice in the selection of the subjects of 
examination?—-As to examination for special 
officers in their departments, I believe they have ; 
but for the general list of writers the subjects 
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have been fixed by some general rule which I do 
not know. 

1407. And you yourself have never examined 
whether the subjects in which those men must 
undergo examination are suitable for your par- 
ticular work ?—Not as regards the writers. 

1408. With regard to the other branches of 
your own department, have you had any voice in 
fixing the subjects of examinations ?—They were 
fixed, I think, before my time; but they are 
quite reasonable, and what I should approve of. 

1409. You have seen no reason to object to 
those examinations ?—No, not as regards those ; 
I can give you the subjects, if necessary. The 
subordinate officers of Class 1 pass in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; the subordinate officers 
of Class 2, pass in reading and writing only. 
The limits of age for the subordinate officers in 
the convict service are from 24 to 42; but those 
candidates who have previously served in the 
army or in any other branch of the public ser- 
vice are eligible up to the age of 45, if such ser- 
vice has been continuous; so that the army gets 
an advantage in that way. 

1410. Then you have not seen any reason 
whatever to object to the test by which the fit- 
ness or otherwise of the subordinate officers is 
ascertained ?—None whatever. 

1411. Have you anything to say with regard 
to the limitation as to age ?—No; I think that 
we have got everything that we want in that re- 
spect. 
enable them to serve their 21 years in the army 
and yet to enter the service; they have three 
years advantage over other people for that 
reason. 

1412. That is the limitation of age that you 
would fix upon ?—I think so. 

1413. Will you state what is the maximum 
amount of salary of the different classes of sub- 
ordinate officers ?—The civil guards begin with 
45 1. a year, and rise up to 50/. by increments of 
1. a year; they have rations, quarters (or an 
allowance in lieu of it), and uniform, equal to 
71/2. 1s.; the assistant warders have 55 /. a year, 
rising by increments of 1/. 10s. a year to 651.; 
they have rations, quarters (or an allowance in 
lieu of it), and uniform, which, for London 


prisons, amounts to 85/.8s.; the warders have * 


58/. a year, rising by increments of 1 2. 15s. ayear 
to 721.; they have rations, quarters (or an 
allowance in lieu of it), and uniform, which is 
equivalent to 88 /. 8 s. 

1414, What is it that constitutes the difference 
between assistant warders and warders?—An 
assistant warder is the first grade to which a man 
enters, and he rises to be a warder as vacancies 
occur. 

1415. You have hitherto spoken of old soldiers ; 
but I want to bring your attention to the im- 
portant point, that we have a great number of 
young soldiers in the army, and we wish very 
much to obtain your suggestions connected with 
the present state of the army in contradistinction 
to the old system of continuous service, by which 
men were pensioned off after 21 years’ service ; 
the soldier being now discharged after six years 
of service without any pension, we necessarily 
require a great number of additional men to 
supply their places. Will you give us your 
opinion as to that ?—I should take them in what- 
ever their age is; as long as they are over 
24 years of age, and under 45, they can get in, if 
they are suitable men. 


The army have a little advantage so as to © 
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1416. The few years’ training of those younger 


soldiers would render them of great use to your 4 


department, would it not ?—Certainly. 

1417. Therefore, to that extent, the oppor- 
tunity which you might have of getting the ser- 
vices of men still in the prime of youth, after a 
few years’ training in the army, you would con- 
sider to be a great advantage to your depart- 


ment ?—Yes, certainly. "| 


1418. Therefore the old system of merely em- 
ploying old soldiers need no longer be regarded ? 
— We did not confine our attention to old sol- 


diers ; it was only a little advantage to those who 


chose to serve their full time. 
1419. But still you were very limited before 
as to the number who were available of limited 


age and of short service; whereas now, in con- 


sequence of the change in the service system, 
you will have a large number who are available, 
will you not?—Yes, I have no doubt that there 
will be a large number more. | 

1420. To that extent, therefore, if you had 
openings given to you to go to the army, you 
would be very glad, would you not, to have the 
whole army as a field for your selection instead 
of having only the limited number who were dis- 
charged to choose from ?—The larger the field 
of selection that we have, of course the more it 
will be to our advantage. 

1421. Do you not think that it would be a 
great advantage to your department to be able 
to have more access to the army for the purpose 
of obtaining suitable men ?—I do not know that 
we could very well have more access than we 
have now. 

1422. Could you goto the commanding officers 
of regiments and ask for suitable men ? --No, but 
we allow them to come. 

1423. But the difference between asking a 
soldier to come and allowing him to come is very 
great, is it not?—I suppose it may be. Com- 
manding officers, if they want any man appointed 
can always send his name up or get him to 
apply. oh 19 
1424, Still you have never been able to make 


that appeal to commanding officers by which the - 


names of good and deserving men could be 
brought to your notice ?—I did at one time con- 
template doing so, and I should have no difficulty 
in getting it allowed, but I have never done it. 

1425. In your own service, the Engineers, you 
have found an exceedingly large number of very. 
well qualified men, have you not?—Yes. 


1426. You have found them on every occasion — 


when you haverequired their services for different 
duties available for those duties ?—We took a 
whole company out to West Australia, where they 
were employed to a large extent in civil duties. 
One of the first experiences of the service that I 


had was in connexion with the Exhibition of — 


1851; I was attached with a company to that 
Exhibition, and the sappers were almost all of 
them employed in civil duties, and I believe that 
everybody will acknowledge that they proved 
exceedingly valuable. 

1427, If I remember rightly, the Commis- 
sioners of that Exhibition made particular men- 
tion of the services that the soldiers of the 
Engineer Corps rendered to them ?—TI believe 
they did. 

1428. And in all other respects, when you have 
required assistance from that class of soldiers, you 
have always found them equal to the duties, have 
you not ?—Certainly. 


1429. You 
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1429. You have made a great change in the 
Engineer Corps, have you not, in substituting for 
civil foremen of works, engineer soldiers ?— 
There have been great changes in the engineers, 
but that.is not very much in my line at present, 
as I am not absolutely connected with the works. 
Sometimes, when I want a foreman of works, I 
get him from the Engineer Department. 

1430. And you have found them exceed- 
ingly useful, have you not ?—Certainly, very 
useful. 

1431. Your brother officers who have been 
engaged in those important works have always 
praised the change which has taken place, have 
they not?—I should hardly like to say much 
about that, because there are distinctions to be 
drawn; I do not know that they may like to sub- 
stitute them altogether for the civil staff; I had 
perhaps better not give evidence upon that point, 
but my general idea is that they have done very 
well on the whole. : 

1432. Therefore, wherever we have extended 
the service of soldiers in the limited manner 
which we have done in the Civil Service of the 
country, we have always found men in the army 
equal to the occasion ?—I think so. 

1433. In the same way, whenever military 
officers have been employed in civil capacities, 
like yourself, the Government have always ob- 
tained qualified men, have they not ?—I think so; 
they have a great field to select from, and it is 
very hard if they do not select proper men. 

1434. Your own corps has supplied a large 
number of able men for the Civil Service of the 
conntry, has it not?—Yes. 

1435. Therefore, with regard to this minor 
question of employing soldiers as mere clerks, 
you yourself would say, that although the exami- 
nations have been adverse to the employment of 
useful men, you yourself would have been quite 
satisfied with the services of those men?—Cer- 
tainly; I see no reason to examine them at all ; 
it seems to me that the army and the Civil Ser- 
vice are both the public service, and I see no 
reason for a fresh examination of a man who has 
already been doing civil duties in another branch 
of the public service. 

1436. So far as the examinations now con- 
ducted by the Civil Service Commissioners prove 
the fitness of those men for the public service, 
you yourself could very easily institute an 
examination which will satisfy you thoroughly as 
to their mental capacities being quite equal to 
the duties which they would have to perform, 
could you not?—I should inguire of the people 
under whom they had been employed previously, 
and I should be much more satisfied with that 
than with any examination. .- 

1437. So that the results could be arrived at 

' without all that machinery which is now in force 
- connected with the examination by the Civil 
Service, Commissioners ?—Certainly, as far as 
those men go. 

1438. I presume that the only object to be 
kept in view is that of guarding against the 
abuses which may arise when patronage and 
nomination are alone exercised pUlottainky. 

1439, Provided that yon prevent that abuse 
which patronage invariably brings about, you 
would adopt other examinations than those which 
are now in foree ?—Certainly.. 


Sir Charles Russell. 


1440. Do the men coming to you from the 
ADESSO. 


Sir Charles Russell—continued. 


army, as a rule, come direct from the ranks, or 
are they pensioners or men who have been dis- 
charged for some time ?—I think that a great 
many of them come direct, but I should not like 
to say for certain. 

1441. Do you think that if the colonels of 
regiments were supplied with information that 
there were certain vacancies in the Civil Ser- 
vice which could be filled by men leaving their 
regiments, they would be glad ofthe opportunity 
of recommending really suitable and efficient 
men ?—I think they would; I believe that the 
employment of discharged soldiers in the convict 
service is perfectly well known throughout the 
whole army, and I do not think that there is 
anything more to be said upon that point; but I 
have no doubt that if they were told that there 
were other situations in the Civil Service equally 
available, it would be to the advantage of both 
sides. 

1442. Do you consider the letter which was 
addressed to you by Serjeant Major Brodie to 
be written in a proper and good clerk’s hand ?— 
Certainly. 

1443, Had you any test as to the rapidity with 
which he could write?—I had not; I did not 
seek for rapidity with regard to that particular 
appointment. What I wanted was perfect ac- 
curacy and steadiness of work. 


Colonel Mure. 


1444. Are any of the old soldiers who are em- 
ployed in the prisons at Chatham and _ those 
military places detached from their regiments ? 
—No, they are all discharged; the Civil Service 
Commissioners will not examine a man until he 
is discharged. 

1445. When you spoke of your having em- 
ployed discipline officers as clerks, by discipline 
officers I suppose you mean warders ?— Warders 
and assistant warders. 


Lord Eilcho. 

1446. Do you wish to append Serjeant Major 
Brodie’s letter to your evidence, as illustrating 
the qualifications of this man who was so re- 
jected ?—I should be very glad to do so, and I 
will put in his testimonials and those of Serjeant 
Robertson, whose case is very similar. 


Mr. John Holms. 


1447. I think you said that Serjeant Major 
Brodie did not know, or at least you do not know, 
for what reason he had been rejected ?— The 
Civil Service Commissioners do not say why 
they reject a man;. they say that they are not 
satisfied with the examination. Serjeant Major 
Brodie writes me to this effect: “I beg most 
respectfully to inform you that I have received a 
communication from the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners acquainting me that the results of my 
recent examination have not been such as to 
justify them in placing my name on the list of 
persons eligible for employment as temporary 
copyists.” 

1448. Could he obtain that information from 
them ?—I do not think he could. He says: “I 
will not subject myself again to examination.” 
He considers himself insulted. 

1449. Had he ever been examined before for 
the previous appointments which he had filled? 
—Yes, certainly ; he was examined when he was 
first appointed staff clerk in the Engineer Depart- 
ment in writing from dictation, writing a letter 
with ease, arithmetic, including rule of three, 
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fractions, and interest; and my informant tells 
me that doubtless he did a short exercise in 
précis writing, but he cannot trace it; that was 
in 1862; then in the year 1868 he went to the 
Mint at Melbourne, and held this appointment. 

1450. Was he re-examined then ?—I.should 
think not. 

1451. Then he practically was examined for 
the position of a clerk in 1862?—Yes. 

1452. What has become of him now ?—I do 
not know. 

1453. You do not know whether he has got 
any other appointment ?—I do not; he will not 
take any appointment in the Government ser- 
vice. 

1454. What age was he in 1862?—He had 
just got his discharge after 21 years’ service, in 
order to get into this appointment, and therefore 
T suppose he must have been upwards of 40. 

1455. You say that the limits of age are from 
24 to 42 ?—Yes. 

1456. What age do you yourself prefer, apart 
from those limits that are set ?—I should prefer 
aman of about 35, I think. 

1457. You state that 1,316 isthe number of 
subordinate positions in your department; but 
supposing that you had a better class of men 
coming forward by-and-by, that were encouraged 
to look forward to higher situations, what other 
posts have you that it would be possible for good 
men to fill?—I do not think that there are any 
others in the convict service. 

1458. You have stated I think that some 
warders have been placed by you in the position 
of clerks; in such a case is it necessary that they 
should pass through such an examination before 
the Civil Service Commissioners, as they would 
have to pass if they applied for the position 
directly of writers ?—No. 

1459. Have you many such cases of warders 
acting as clerks?—We have 30 who replaced 
men who were on the staff of clerks. 

1460. Are they called writers?—They are 
not; they are still discipline officers, and they 
are liable at any moment to go back to their 
duties as warders. 

1461. Practically, then, in your department 
you do what is done in ordinary business life ; 
if you find an intelligent man in another position, 
and you have a particular vacancy which you 
think he would fill well, you transfer him ?—We 
do, so far as the rules of the service allow. 

1462. And you find that works well?—Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. Errington. 

1463. With reference to the promotion of dis- 
cipline officers to be writers, have they been ex- 
clusively soldiers and sailors?—No; I cannot 
say how many of the discipline officers have been 
soldiers or sailors, but more than half our staff 
of discipline officers have been soldiers or sailors, 
and therefore I suppose you may say that the 
same proportion of the discipline clerks have 
been sv. 

1464. I think you said that your power of 
promoting discipline officers is confined to the 
class of writers !—We can promote from assist- 
ant warders to warders. A man may be of any 
grade as a clerk. He is on the discipline staff, 
and he will not of course forego his chance of 
promotion by simply being made to do clerk’s 
duty ; he takes his promotion up with him ac- 
cording to his service. 
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1465. But the promotion which he gets is to 
be a second class clerk ; he cannot be promoted 
to bea first class clerk ?—No, he is not on the 
staff of clerks in the ordinary sense; he remains 
on the staff of discipline officers. It is only that 
he is employed as a clerk, and they like it better 
because it is less exposed, and very much easier. 
work, 


Sir Henry Holland. 


1466. It is in truth only the nature of the 
work that is altered ?—That is all. 

1467. Is there higher pay attached to the 
writers /—No. 

1468. I do not understand that you would 
desire to see the present system of civil service 
examination done away with altogether as regards 
your department ?—No, I would not. 

1469. You have mentioned two cases of failure, 
but are you aware of any others?—I do not 
carry them all in my mind, but I have had another 
case within the last two or three weeks which 
was also a very striking case of the failure of a 
perfectly competent man to get in for some reason, 
which I cannot state. He was required as a black- 
smith warder, and it is not a very easy thing to 
get aman. for that work; however, I succeeded 
in doing so, and I had him put through a little 
examination amongst our own peonple, before I 
would recommend him, and he passed that exa- 
mination; and yet when he went to the Civil 
Service Commissioners he failed to pass their 
examination, which was much less difficult. 

1470. What examination did he go through 
before the Civil Service Commissioners ?—An 
examination as a warder simply ; he had to pass 
a simple examination in reading, writing, simple 
addition, and subtraction, and he had already 
passed the examination in much higher subjects. 

1471. And of course he is not aware on what 
grounds he failed?—No,I think not. I have 
since been told that he was informed. 

1472. Have you yourself endeavoured to as- 
certain from the Civil Service Commissioners, or 
from the examiners, the reason of his failure ? 


—No. 


Chairman. 


1473. What was his name ?—The name of the 
man of whom I have last spoken was, I think, 
Foster. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


1474. So far as I can make out, you do not 
think that you, in your department, can do any. 
more for soldiers and sailors than you do at 
present ?—Excepting that I should like to see 
these restrictions removed. If I can get a good 
man as a soldier I do not want to have him 
examined again if I know that he is fit; I think 
that you might very reasonably remove all restric- 
tions from a man who has proved himself fit. 

1475. Would you pass him through any exa- 
mination at all, or would you have an examination 
conducted by yourself, or by your own officers ? 
—It would quite depend upon what the situation 
was. If I knew that he had been already doin 
work of a similar kind to that for which I wante 
him, I should not care to examine him again at 
all. If there was any particular point upon 
which [ wanted to be satisfied, then I should 
examine him. 

1476. But you would rather have the matter 
left in your own hands?—TI should like to have 
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the field of selection from the army quite free, 
and not to have these artificial restrictions put 
upon it; and then after that I say certainly let 
the head of the department have the selection in 
his own hands, . 

1477. Are the soldiers whom you have em- 
ployed as warders and prison officers chiefly from 
the line or from the engineers or artillery ?—I 
do not know that I could answer that question 
without examination. I should say that they 
are pretty equally divided. 


Mr. James Corry. 


1478. Do you consider that a man, having 
once passed an examination, should not in coming 
up for any future employment be required to 
pass an examination again?—It depends upon 
what the second situation is. If it is something 
like the first, or if the first examination prima 
facie shows him to be fit, I see no necessity for 
examining him again. ‘ . 

1479. Do you consider that the man who was 
rejected, having filled a higher situation than 
that to which you wished to appoint him, should 
have been required to pass the Civil Service ex- 
amination ?—I think he might have been let off 
the Civil Service examination altogether. 


General Shute. 


1480. In facet, you do not wish to be liable to 
lose soldiers who have proved themselves practi- 
cally good men by the theoretical examination to 
which they are now subjected ?—That is precisely 
my view. 

Lord Eustace Cecil. 

1481. You stated that you were Surveyor 
General of Convict Prisons; would. you mind 
telling the Committee the names of the prisons 
that you survey ?—I hold a great many different 
appointments. I am Surveyor General of Prisons, 
which means adviser as regards the building of 
all prisons all over the country ; but the chief 
business that I have to do is that of Chairman of 
the Directors of Convict Prisons, and with regard 
to that of course I have only to do with the 
Government prisons. ; 

1482. I presume that the whole of your evi- 
dence has been given with regard to Government. 
convict prisons ?—Certainly. 

1483. In the United Kingdom, or in England 
alone ?—In England; the Government. civil 

risons. 

1484. Then you have no statistics whatever 
with regard to the convict prisons in Scotland or 
Treland?—I have none here, but they exist, of 
course. There are no convict prisons in Scotland; 
the Perth prison takes in the convicts at a cer- 
tain stage of their service.- 

1485. Of course you do not speak in any way 
of the prisons throughout the country under the 
visiting magistrates ?—Certainly not. , 

1486. Are there any convict prisoners still at 

Gibraltar or Bermuda ?—No. 
- 1487. Of course, during your experience, 
soldiers of various attainments have come before 
you; have you met with any soldiers of very 
superior attainments ?— Occasionally. 

1488. Have they been promoted to the highest 
offices in prisons, such as those of warders and 
chief warders ?—All our chief warders are men 
who have been promoted from the lower ranks. 

1489. But I suppose they form a very small 
epenne of the whole ?—Certainly. There 
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are about eight or nine chief warders amongst 
the whole staff of 1,316; then there are principal 
warders under them, who are also very con- 
fidential officers. 

1490. You were asked from what branch of 
the service you got the principal number of can- 
didates, and I think you said that they came 
pretty equally from all ?—I could not say that; 
but I have no reason to suppose that they are 
from any one branch more than from another. 

1491. So far as education is concerned, would 
not the engineers have rather an advantage; be- 
cause is it not the fact that every sapper is ex- 
pected to read and write when he is enlisted ?— 
If it all depended upon the examination they 
might have an advantage; but the examination 
is such that almost any soldier ought to be able 
to pass it who pays any attention to his in- 
struction. 

1492. You mean that for the subordinate ap- 
pointments any soldier ought to be able to pass? 
—Yes, any soldier who has taken advantage of 
his ordinary instruction. The subjects for a civil 
guard are only reading and writing, and there- 
fore I say that almost any soldier ought tobe 
able to pass. 


Chairman. 


1493. With reference to the admission of as- 
sistant warders, or civil guards, you have no com- 
plaint to make, then, with regard to the existing 
system ?—No;, the only thing that 1 should like 
would be to have all restrictions removed which 
would prevent soldiers from coming into the 
service. .: 

1494. But with respect to the examination for 
civil guards or assistant warders, you have no 
suggestion to make ?—I have not. 

1495. Yousaid that you would alter the regu- 
lation, in. certain respects, as to the admission of 
soldiers upon the list of writers; did I correctly 
understand you to say that soldiers who had not 
given evidence of their fitness for clerical duty 
should continue to be examined, but that it 
would not be necessary that soldiers who had 
already given evidence of their fitness for clerical 
duty should be examined ?—Certainly. 

1496. You would not merely take a non-com- 
missioned officer, and let him be admitted on the 
list of writers, merely because he was a good 
non-commissioned officer; but if he had been 
doing clerical work in the army, that would 
satisfy you as to his fitness for admission on the 
list of writers ?—Certainly ; but I should hardly 
fancy that anybody would take into the service 
as a writer a person who had not given some 
evidence of his ability. 

1497. You restrict yourself to the vases of men 
who had already got good testimonials, and good 
evidence that they had done well as clerks ?— 
Certainly. : 

1498. You suggested, I think, that some little 
additional access to the soldier should be given to 
your department; you said, I think, that at present 
the Civil Service Commissioners can only examine 
a man when he has been discharged from the 
army ?—Yes. 

1499. Did I rightly understand the purport of 
your answer to be that you would like to see men 
examined and put upon the list, even although 
they had not been discharged ?—It would be of 
great advantage that that should be allowed, for 
this reason, that a man cannot go up to the Civil 
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Service Commissioners until he has taken his 
discharge, and therefore he is on the world; he 
has perhaps to wait some weeks until his turn 
comes to be nominated, some more weeks until 
his turn comes to be examined, and some more 
weeks until a vacancy arises. If he could be 
examined and put upon the list before he left the 
service, all that would be saved, and we should 
very often get the good men whom we now 
miss. 

1500. You would allow men remaining on the 
streneth of the regiment to offer themselves, 
with their colonel’s approval, for examination for 
warderships or writerships ?—Certainly. 

1501. And, if they pass, they might be put 
upon the list, and at the same time remain on 
the strength of the army ?——Yes, certainly. 

1502. That you say, of course, as head of the 
department, without reference to the discipline 
of the army ?—I am speaking, of course, only 
with reference to my own department; I may 
say that at one time, at Gibraltar, difficulties 
were made with regard to that very point, and 
they found it necessary to alter the rule, and to 
allow men to be examined before leaving the 
army. . 

Sir Henry Havelock. 

1503. Are the appointments over which you 
have supervision 1,316 in number in England 
only, and irrespectively of Ireland and Scotland ? 
—Yes. 
1504. And of those about two-thirds are men 
who have been previously employed in the army 
or navy ?—Yes. 

1505. So that, in fact, should the suggestions 
which you now throw out be adopted, and should 
the restrictions imposed by the Civil Service 
Commissioners by means of the examinations be 
removed, the field for the employment of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines in that way would be in- 
creased by about one-third ?—I do not say that 
anything that I have proposed would prevent 
the 33 per cent. of civilians coming in, nor should 
I likeit to do so. I prefer a mixture. — 

1506. I understood you to say that you should 
like all restrictions to be removed ?—I wish all 


- restrictions to be removed, because I frequently 


lose good men. 

1507. But as between the alternatives of having 
all the appointments open, of course under quali- 
fications, and having a certain proportion of them 
systematically reserved for civilians, which should 
you prefer?—I should have them all open to 
anybody, and let the soldier take his chance, for 
I am sure he will win. 

1508. As regards the question which was put 
to you by the Honourable Baronet, Member for 
Westminister, I think your answer would be 
subject to a little modification. You said that 
you thought it would be a desirable thing that, 
subject to recommendations from colonels of 
regiments, men should be allowed to have their 
names put on the list previously, with a view to 
their being employed ; you are, of course, aware 
that those who have had to do with employing 
soldiers in civil positions complain very much 
that the recommendations which come from the 
colonels of regiments are very unequal as be- 
tween one and another?—I think that is quite 
likely. 

1509. You know, for instance .that Captain 
Walter complains of it ?—I believe he does. 
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1510, Would you not prefer that instead of 
the recommendations coming direct from the 
colonels of regiments, the men should undergo 
some supervision by a central department of the 
War Office, so as to attain uniformity of standard 
of character and attainments ?—I should allow 
the department who are going to employ those 
men to look out for themselves ; I do not see any 
necessity for any department of the War Office 
to equalize the opinions of colonels of regiments. 


1511. Would it not resolve itself very much 
into a matter of private patronage ?—I think not; 
if you can imagine men serving in the army for 
a certain number of years in order to get a civil 
situation, it would resolve itself into private 
patronage; but I cannot imagine it. ; 


1512. Supposing the case of two men who 
are equally good soldiers, one of them being 
always employed here in London, and having 
influential friends, and the other being employed 
in the colonies and never heard of; do you not 
think that if it is desirable to open appointments 
to the army generally, it would be also desirable 
that there should be a sort of equalization, so as 
to give all parts of the army an equal chance ?— 
I think it is desirable to give all parts of the 
army an equal chance; but I have not thought 
about that at present. 


1513. Do you not think that the proposition 
of allowing the recommendations to come direct 
from the colonels of regiments to the department 
which had the appointment of those men would, 
to a great extent, tend to what I may call 
favouritism, and the man who is nearest home 
getting the best chance ?—I do not myself see it. 
I do not myself see why a man should not be 
recommended from a distance as well as from 
near. ; 

1514. Practically, you know that so far as 
such appointments have at present been open to 
the army and navy, the nearness to home and 
the strength of the recommendation have a great 
deal to do with it ?—As a matter of course a man 
must be at home at the time of his being 
appointed in order to get the appointment. If 
men were put on the list and were examined 
and were eligible, then, I’ suppose, that the head 
of the department may be responsible for choos- 
ing the best men. I do not see very much 
chance of favouritism. 


1515. You prefer to leave the selection of the 
men to the head of the department ?—Certainly ; 
and also that the appointment should be on pro- 
bation; all our appointments are on probation. — 

1516. But I am speaking of a totally different 
point. To bring it more plainly to you, you 
have, of course, large gradations of pay in the 
appointments which you have ?—-No, they haye 
all been reorganised, and now there are ver 
small differences. - 

1517. In the higher grades I suppose they get 
higher pay than they do in the lower grades ?— 
They rise from the lower grades to the higher. 

1518. There are no appointments in any case 


directly to the higher grades ?—Excepting those’ 


held by commissioned officers, and people of that 
class. 
1519. There are none held by non-commis- 
sioned officers ?—None of the higher grade. 
1520. There is no direct appointment to any 
of them ?—No; all the subordinate grade pass 
fan 
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from the bottom upwards; they begin as assist- 
ant warders or civil guards. 
1521. But other things being equal, I suppose 


| you think that it would be a desirable thing that 


the military antecedents of the men should be, as 
it were, equalised amongst themselves by a good 
selection ?—If you mean to say that the certi- 
ficate should be of equal value in each case, I 
think that it would be a very desirable thing; 
but I do not know how it is to be done. 

1522. From what you know, do you not think 
that a military department would he likely to be 
able to deal with thatmore impartially than by hav- 
ing direct recommendations from the colonels of 
regiments ?—No, I think not; I think quite the 
contrary ; I think that a military department is 


- quite as likely to job as anybody else on a large 


scale. 

1523. If you wanted theoretically to get at a 
system that would give you the greatest impar- 
tiality in the nomination of these men, what 
would you yourself suggest ?—I think that the 
responsibility for all these things must remain 
with the department concerned. 


1524. But I am speaking as to initiating some 
means by which the men, all starting as it were 
fairly, should be selected with some ‘view to their 
antecedents and respective merits?—I do not 


. know how you can equalise it in any way, unless 


you make all the men pass through one regiment, 
or something like that. _ 
1525. On the other hand you do know, as I 


_ think you said before, that the recommendations 


that come direct from officers commanding regi- 


ments relatively as between one and another are 
very often very unequal?—They are very un- 
equal, I should say. 

1526. That is the inequality which I wish to 
get rid of r—I quite admit that if it could be 
got rid of so much the better, but I do not at 
present see any way of doing so, 

1527. I thought from what you said before 


_ that so long as the recommendation comes direct 


from the commanding officer of the regiment it is 
likely to be very unequal ?—Officers command- 
ing regiments are men whose judgments are of 
different value, and, therefore, of course, their 
recommendations must be unequal in value. 


1528. For instance, although there has been a 


_ great attempt made to equalise the system of 


good conduct rewards in the service, practically 
it is very unequal, is it not ?—Certainly. 

1529. Therefore, you do think, do you not, 
that it would be desirable that if this system 
should be further extended, there should be, I 
will not say any civil or military department, but 
some central mode adopted of ascertaining the 
comparative merits of men, instead of leaving 


their selection to the hap-hazard recommenda- 
tions of commanding officers ?— Thatis rather an ~ 


abstract question: I should be very glad if all 
certificates could be made of equal value, but 
until I see some definite scheme for doing that 
put before me, I cannot pass an opinion upon it ; 
the only thing that you have put before me at 
present is, that some branch of the War Office 
should pass them all through their books, and I 
do not see that that would effect the object. 

1530. Would you prefer that it should be done 
by some branch of the Prison Department ?—L,do 
not say that at all. 
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1531. You committed yourself to a specific 
opinion in reply to a question put to you by the 
honourable Member for Westminster, which you 
now admit you have not carefully considered, 
that the best mode of appointment would be by 
direct recommendation from the officers com- 
manding regiments ?—I said that, and I stick to 
that still; I say that the head of the department 
should select in the best way he can, getting his 
recommendations from the people who have em- 
ployed the men; I do not make any recommen- 
dation about the Prison Department choosing the 
men, or anybody else. 


Sir Johu Hay. 

1532. Would you be kind enough, in correct- 
ing your evidence, to discriminate between the 
number of soldiers and marines, so that we may 
get the marines and the navy separately ?—I 
will do so. 

1533. Upon the point as to which the honour- 
able Baronet, the Member for Sunderland, has 
been asking you, do you get the marines or the 
seamen by recommendation from the command- 
ing officers ?--They apply themselves; there are 
no recommendations made in a general way ex-~ 
cept those which they choose to bring with 
them. 

1534. The marines and seamen are men who 
have been discharged, are they not?—Yes, all 
of them. 


1535. You do not get them direct from active - 


service ?—No. 

1536. And you get them merely with such 
certificates or information as you are able to 
acquire ?—Merely with such certificates or in- 
formation as we are able to acquire. 


Lord Elcho. 


1537. The Chairman put a very natural ques- 
tion to you, which was whether, in appointing 
men direct from the army, without examination, 
you would not look to their clerical fitness before 
they come to you; what should you think, from 
your knowledge of military detail, would be a 
sufficient test of clerical fitness for the appoint- 


ment of non-commissioned officers without ex-. 


amination ?—So far as my own department goes, 
I should take a man who had been employed as 
a clerk. 

1538. Would you take a paymaster sezjeant,, 
or an orderly-room serjeant, without examina- 
tion ? —I should regard that as prima facie 
evidence of fitness for the work, and I should 
test him during the first three months of his 
service. 

1539. Taking him on _ probation ?—Taking 
him on probation, on trust of his having been 
already employed. 

1540. And taking him upon the principle that 
he has, before he left his regiment, filled some 
stations which prima facie show fitness for what 
you want; and, plus observation and probation, 
that would counteract, would it not, in a great 
measure the evil of undue preference, or undue 
recommendation, on the part of commanding 
officers ?—I think so. 


Sir George Balfour. 


1541. I wish to clear up a point upon which I 
have already examined you; you first went to 
K Australia 
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Australia, and took a company of engineers with 
ou, did you not ?—Yes. ; 

1542. They were employed in various capaci- 
ties out there, were they not?—They were 
employed in various capacities in connection 
with the convict service, but they were em- 
ployed as military men all the time. 

1543. They were still retained as soldiers in 
the army ?-— They were still soldiers in the 
army. 

1544. Therefore, to that extent, they were 
effective soldiers ?—Yes. 

1545. But they were practically employed in 
civil duties ?—They were employed, as engineer 
soldiers always are, on works, and superintend- 
ing the work of others. 

1546. But you have known soldiers taken 
away and employed in civil capacities, such as in 
the Mint in Australia?—I have not had any- 
thing to do with men employed in that way, 
except that those men were sometimes detached 
from the corps, and they were employed by 
themselves; and in that sense it might be 
analogous to employment in the Mint. 

1547. Do you mean that persons were de- 
tached from your own corps, and employed for 
some time in a civil capacity ?—Yes. 

1548. Are you still on the strength of the 
regiment ?—I am. 

1549. Therefore, practically speaking, you have 
had officers and men of the engineer corps de- 
tached, and serving in civil capacities, in very much 
the same way as you and other officers are now 
serving ?—That is so. 

1550. Those men would come in for a pension, 
would they not, as you would come in for a 
pension ?—Yes. 

1551. Have you ever found any inconve- 
nience in maintaining soldiers upon the effective 
strength of the army, and yet employing them 
in civil capacities ?—No, I do not know that there 
has been any inconvenience in that way. 

1552. The pensions of these very clerks of 
whose services you avail yourself, have been 
earned partly in the civil and partly in the 
military service, have they not ?—Yes. 

1553. May we not look forward in the future 
to many instances of the same kind of men who 
might belong to the army, and who might be 
able to be remitted back to the army, and yet 
who are employed in your own department ?— 
I do not see why they should not be. 

1554. Are the pensions in your department 
added to the military pensions which the men 
may have earned ?—The men who come into 
our service, who are discharged, draw their 
pensions at once, and their persions are in addi- 
tion to their pay. If they get a pension at the 
end of their civil service, I believe that it counts 
in addition to their military pension. 

1555. But you yourself would have no diffi- 
culty, would you, in combining the double ser- 
vice, the military and the Civil Service, in your 
own department, so as to induce the men to be- 
have well?—No, I see no reason why it should 
not be combined. 

1556. Therefore, we have a double kind of 
service at work; and if we recognise partial ser- 
vice in the army with partial service in the Civil 
Service, may wenot thereby very much strengthen 
the hands of the heads of departments ?—I think 
SO. 
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1557. With regard to the point upon which 
you have been examined, as to the examination, 
the head of a department like yourself may job’ 
as well as other people, may he not ?—I suppose 
he may. 

1558. TheArmy Department mightjob as other 
people might ?— Anybody may job. 

1559. You may appoint unfit men, as unfit men 
have hitherto been appointed at all stages of the, 


world ?—I suppose that unfit men may be ap- 


pointed as an abstract proposition. 


1560. So long as you can prevent jobbing and 
the appointment of unfit men, you care not by 
what means you can effect the appointment of fit 
men ?—Certainly not, so long as they are fit men. 

1561. Therefore, so long as the Civil Service 
Commissioners, or any other department, select 
men fit to do the work, you are content ?—That 
is all that I meant. 

1562. And you do not pretend to solve that 
problem at all ?—I do not. i 

1563. You simply desire to attain an end ?— 
That is all; I only want to obtain fit men. 

1564. There is no question between Civil Ser- 
vice men and military men in that respect ?— 
No. . 

1565. Do you find any difference between me 
who have risen solely from the civil branch and 
soldiers who are now.employed as civil guards 
oyer..convicts?— Civilians are not employed as 
civil guards; we always have soldiers as civil 
guards; all those men whom we call civil guards, 
who do duty which is hke that of a sentry, are 
soldiers. 

1566. Then in respect of that kind of sentinel 
duty over convicts when at work, you are obliged 
to resort entirely to military men ?—We prefer 
them; they are men who can use their arms, and 
80 On. 


Colonel Mure. 


1567. Ido not think you told us out of the 
55 clerks how many soldiers were employed ?— 
The 55 clerks of the first and second class that I 
named were all civilians. 

1568. Haye you no soldiers employed as 
clerks ?—No; of the 30 others, whom I call dis- 
cipline clerks, I have no doubt that a large num- 
ber were soldiers and came in as warders. 


1569. Have you found any jealousy to exist 
between the soldiers and the civilians employed 
in your department?—I have heard of little 
cases sometimes of there being local feeling, but 
] have never very much tested it, or gone into it ; 
I have never found any trouble from it. 


1570. If what you rather suggest, viz., a 
relaxation of the examination of soldiers for the 
Civil Service were adopted, would that cause any 
jealousy in the office? —I suggested that as 
regards writers, and I do not think that it would 
cause any jealousy. 


1571. In the event of men in ‘the reserve being 
employed to any great extent in the Prison De- 
partment, would there be great difficulty in supply- 
ing their places in case of their being recalled to 
their regiments in time of war ?—I have thought 
of that. Ido not know that we should find very 
much difficulty ; I do not think that the number 
of those that would be called out for service 
would be enough to cause us very considerable 
difficulty. The men who go into our service stop 
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until they are too old to be called out, or older 
than those who would be first called out, so that 
TI have not thought it necessary to go into much 
detail in the matter. But I should not antici- 
pate any very great difficulty. It might be 
different, of course, if the reserve became a 
much larger body. 


Mr. John Holms, 


1572. In the case of appointments to the dif- 
ferent prisons, have you the power’ to transfer a 


‘man’s services from one prison to another ?— 


Yes, 

1573. Does that apply throughout the whole 
of the subordinate appointments ?—AI] the appoint- 
ments in the service are now made to the convict 
service generally, and therefore a man is liable 
to be transferred from one prison to another. 


1574. Since they are appointed to the convict 
service generally, might they be transferred even 
to Ireland ?—No, the service is only in Eng- 
Jand. 


Chairman. 


1575. Have you any short service reserve men 
in the Convict Department ?—I am not able to say 
whether they are short service reserve men, but 
there are some reserve men. 

1576. Have you any men under the new sys- 
tem ?—I cannot say that. 


[ The Witness put in the following Paper :--- | 


Mr. JoHNn TILLEY, ©. B., 


Chairman. 
1577. You are, I think, Secretary to the Post 


_ Office ?-—I am. 


1578. Is it not the case that some four years 
ago the Government decided that vacancies for 
messengers’ places in the country should be 
reported by the Post Office to the War Depart- 
ment, in order to be offered to the army?—That 
is so. 

1579. Can you give the Committee any infor- 
mation as to how that was done, and what the 
result has been ?—The fact is that such vacancies 
have been reported since 1872; but, for some 
reason or other, they have never been very popu- 
lar with the army; and although we have reported 
a3 many as 2,314 vacancies to the War Office, 
we have only received during all the time, from 
1872, 299 nominations, and we have at present in 
our service 27 such people only ; they have only 
been appointed to the country messengers’ places. 
Of those 299, 148 declined the places which were 
offered to them; 12 were.rejected on account of 
their health not being sufliciently good; 6 as 
being too old; 26 from not haying a sufficiently 
good character to satisfy the Civil Service Com- 
missioners ; 14 were deficient in, education; 16 
could not be found; and 14 refused to give any 
information as to their age; leaving 58 only 
eligible, and of those 27 remain in the service. 

_ 1580. Are those both soldiers and sailors, or 
only soldiers ?—I think only soldiers, 

_1581. No machinery has been established with 
respect to sailors or marines ?—None. 
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List of Subordinate OrricERs in the Convict 
SERVicE who have previously been in (1) the 
Army, (2) the Royal Marines, (3) the Navy 
(4) in neither Service. 
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1582. Is that the extent of the experience 
which you have had as yet as to the usefulness 
of soldiers in that branch of your service ?—That 
is so. 

1583. Can you tell the Committee what other 
amo besides country messengerships it might 

e assumed that men in the army or in the re- 
serve might fill, distinguishing London from the 
country ?—I should think it might be assumed 
that soldiers would be capable of performing the 
duties of sorters and of letter carriers both in the 
country and in London. 

1584. What wages do sorters get? — The 
lowest pay given to sorters in London is 18s. 
a week, and in the country and in Edinburgh 
and Dublin 16 s. a week. 

1585. What do: the letter carriers get ?>—The 
letter carriers in London proper commence at 
23s. a week; in the suburbs they commence at 


- 21s. a week; in Edinburgh and Dublin 18s. ; 


and in provincial towns the lowest pay is 10s. a 
week, 

1586. Has anything yet been done to open 
those offices to the army ?—Nothing whatever. 

1587. Will you explain how letter carriers and 
sorters, and also how country messengers, who 
are not recruited from the army, are appointed 
at present, taking each class in turn ?—Sorters 
in London come to us as _ boy sorters; 
and letter carriers come to us as assistant 
letter carriers, being also boys. In the country 
they chiefly come to us as telegraph messenger 
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boys, but they all come to us as boys. With 
respect to the rural messengers who are not 
appointed by the War Office, that may be con- 
sidered patronage, and that is the only patronage 
that there is. That patronage is usually offered 
to the Member supporting the existing Govern- 
ment for the borough or county for which he 
happens to be Member. 

1588. Then so far as the sorters and the town 
letter carriers are concerned there is no patronage 
whatever, except in the original appointments of 
the boys, I suppose ?—Yes, if you call that 
patronage; but we advertise for them, and we 
are very glad to get them. 

1589. Do you examine them yourself at the 
Post Office ?~- All the assistant letter carriers 
and assistant sorters are examined by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 

1590. Are they advertised for by them or by 
you ?—I think by us; we put up notices. 

1591. And you send the boys to the Civil 
Service Commissioners to pass a test examination? 
—Yes. 

1592. Is there any competition? — You can 
hardly call it a competition. . 

1593. Does the number of applicants come up 
to the number of appointments ?—At the present 
moment I believe it does; but sometimes we 
have rather a difficulty in getting a sufficient 
number of boys, 

1594. At any rate, it does not so much exceed 
it that anything more than a common test is 
necessary ?—That is so. 

1595. Therefore, respecting what you said 
before, the country messengerships are the only 
appoimtments in which the consideration of 
patronage comes in at all ?—Exactly. 

1596. So far as you are aware, has it really 
reached the soldier, speaking generally, that those 
places are at his disposal ?—I cannot tell you 
that; that is entirely with the War Otfice. The 
agreement was that we should report those 
vacancies to the War Office. . 

1597. But when you found that an inadequate 
number came, you did not make any further 
inquiry at the War Office?—No. After having 
sent in a list of all the vacancies every week, I 
think, to the War Office, we wait two weeks, aud 
then if they have not filled up the vacancies, 
those vacancies are reported to the Postmaster 
General, and he offers them in such way as he 
likes. 

1598. Can you state how many vacancies in 
any period there are in any of those classes ?— 
Among the adult sorters there are about 70 
vacancies a year, and those are filled up by boy 
sorters; there are 107 vacancies among the letter 
carriers in the year, and those are filled from the 
assistant letter carriers ; and there are 88 vacan- 
cies among the assistant. letter carriers in the 
year. In those classes in Edinburgh there are 
about 30 vacancies, about 20 in Dublin, and 
there are about 217 sorter vacancies in the pro- 
vincial towns of the United Kingdom; 631 
vacancies among the letter carriers, and 700 
ural messengers. 

1599. Speaking of the messengers, who are 
the subject of what is called patronage, how 
ad vacancies do you get in a year?—About 

00. 

1600. Do you see any reason why soldiers, 
sailors, and marines should not be employed to a 
much greater extent than they are now in the 


Chairman—continued. 


Post Office ?—I think the objection which we 
should feel would be that sorters and letter 


carriers all come in as boys; and that, there- 


fore, when a vacancy occurs in the adult class, 
we have a person educated for the duty ready to 
take the place; whereas we should have to pay 
men’s wages for persons no better, and perhaps 
not so good as boys for those places. 


1601. With regard to the class which is_ 


recruited from boys, that is a system which works 
well, und which you would be sorry to see dis- 
turbed ?—Quite so. 


1602. And it would be disturbed if soldiers or 


sailors were admitted directly to those appoint- 
ments ?-—We should have practically to give up 


boys altogether, I think, and have adults and pay _ 


them adults’ wages. ; 

1603. You could not appoint a certain propor- 
tion of adults directly, and give the remainder as 
promotions from the boy class ?—Arranged as it 


now is, I do not think that there are more than 


sufficient vacancies to satisfy the boys who expect 
promotion; I think it would discourage them, 
and make the places less valuable. 

1604. Do you know where the boys come 
from ?—I do not think that they come from any 
particular class. 

1605. I suppose you take some precautions as 
to the class of life from which the boys come ?— 
We take some precautions, and I have no doubt 
that the Civil Service Commissioners take very 
great precautions. 

1606. You know of the existence of boys’ 
schools in the army, I suppose ?—Yes. 

1607. Do you know whether any considerable 
number of boys have come from those schools ?— 
I do not know it as a fact, but I should be dis- 
posed, certainly, to say that they do not. 

1608. Why should you be disposed to say so? 
—I am pretty sure that I should have heard of 
it if they came from those schools. . 

1609. I think I gathered from your former 
answers, that there is some reason why they 
should not come from the soldiers’ schools ?— I 
did not mean to imply that; but, as a matter of 
fact, 1 think that they do not. 

1610. Is there any practical inconvenience to 
the Post Office from a large number of soldiers 


being taken into the service as rural messengers? 


— Not as rural messengers; but the fact is, that 
they will not take the places. I think that if 
they were employed as sorters and letter carriers, 
there would be an inconvenience if they were 
called out to drill, because a stranger would have 
to deliver the letters not knowing the town, or to 
sort the letters not knowing how to sort them. 


1611. You mean that for the work of the Post — 


Office, it is very important that whoever is 
employed should be continuously employed ?— 
Yes. 

1612. He has to learn a good deal of minute 


geography ?—Yes; he has to learn the way ) 


about towns and places before he can deliver the 
letters properly; and how the letters are to 
circulate before he can sort properly. 

1613. In the country, does not a man very soon 
know the parishes through which he has to 
deliver and collect letters ?—I do not think there 
is any difficulty as regards rural post mes- 
sengers; but I am speaking of town letter 
carriers. 

1614. So far as rural post messengers are con- 


cerned, you would not object to see a larger» 


proportion 
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proportion taken from the reserve, even though 
the men were liable to be taken from their duties 
from time to time ?—I should see no objection to 
that, 

| 1615. In fact, if the soldiers would come, you 
would like to see the policy which was started in 
1872 effectively carried out ?—I see no objection 
to it. I should think that they are as good as 
civilians, and probably neither better nor worse 
for the purpose. 

1616. You have both clerks and _ copyists 
eiriered in the Post Office, have you not ?— 

es. 

1617. The clerks are all taken from the upper 
and lower divisions, I presume ?—Quite so. 

1618. The copyists, I presume, are all taken 
from the Civil Service list ?— That is so. 

1619. Are there any boys who rise to be 
copyists?—They do not rise !to be copyists; 
that would be going off the establishment. 

1620. Are there any boys who rise to the lower 
division ?— Yes, we have a very large number of 
boy clerks. 

1621. How do they enter ?—They go up to the 
Civil Service Commissioners. 

1622. Is the examination competitive ?—It is 
open competition. In fact, practically all our 
service, except what is now known as the upper 
division, is recruited from the boys. 

1623. The ages are from 15 to 17, are they 
not ?—They are. 

1624. Then those boys rise, if they are only 
qualified, to the lower division ?—To anything in 
the lower division. 

1625. And part of the lower division is also 
recruited directly, is it not, and not through the 
boys ?—I believe it is; the Receiver and 
Accountant General’s Office is. 

1626. The office is therefore recruited partly 
from boys and partly by direct competition among 
young men, is it not ?—That is so. 

1627. Do you find any practical inconvenience 
in the office deriving its strength in that way 
from two different sources ?—I do not think so. 

1628. If it were thought expedient partly to 
recruit the lower division directly from young 
soldiers, it might be objected that there would be 
two different sources from which the same material 
was drawn; but you have already two sources 
from which the same material is drawn, and you 
find no practical difficulty in that ?—There is no 
very great practical difficulty in that. 

1629. Do you think that there would be any 
practical difficulty if the lower division were 
partly recruited from young soldiers ?—I hardly 

now ‘how intelligent and how well educated 
they are. iy f 

1630. Supposing that they passed a sufficient 
test examination, should you see any difficulty in 
the lower division being partly recruited from 
young soldiers, and partly from young civilians, 
having passed an examination ?—There would be 
a social difficulty. 

1631. But not the difficulty of organisation ?— 
Not if they could do their work. 

1632. With respect to the writers; have you 
had any soldier writers from the Civil Service 
Commission ?—Never. 

1633. You never applied for any, I presume? 
—No. 

_ 1634. Have you had any boys from the Naval 
School at Greenwich ?—I think not. 
0.129. 
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1635. I think you said that there had been no 
appointments of soldiers to town letter carrier- 
ships anywhere ?—None that I know of. Some 
postmasters may have selected people who have 
been soldiers, but you may say generally that 
there have been none. 

1636, Are there none here in London?—I do 
not think there are any. 

1637. What is in the gross the number of 
letter carriers in London?—There are 1,493 
adult letter carriers, and 483 assistant letter 
carriers. 

1638. It is not a necessary qualification at all 
for a letter carriership that the man should have 
come in as a boy, is it?—It is according to the 
rule of the service that they come in as boys, and 


they all come in as boys invariably. No adult: 


letter carriers are appointed; they are all ap- 
pointed as assistant letter carriers. 

1639. After what age do you not take them? 
—The limits are between 16 and 20; we take 
none after 2(). 

1640. Would there be any disqualification in a 
man entering that branch of the service at 23 
or 24 years of age?—Putting aside the fact 
that he would interfere with the promotion of 
the assistant letter carriers, I think there would 
be no objection. 

1641. A man, for instance, who had served 
from the age of 18 to that of 23 in the army, 
would not be disqualified, putting other things 
aside, by reason of age?—-I do not think that it 
would disqualify him. 

1642. Do you know any reason why it so 
happens, by accident or otherwise, that there are, 
amongst the large number of letter carriers in 
town, none who have been soldiers?—I presume 
that none have ever applied. 

1643. Has it ever been notified to the War 
Office that there were such appointments vacant? 
—<A long correspondence having passed between 
the Post Office and the War Office as to the 
rural post messengers, if they had thought it 
desirable or wished it, I suppose they would have 
applied. 

1644. That correspondence passed in 1872, 
did it not ?—It began befere 1872. 

1645. Have any steps been taken recently to 
apprise the War Office, or anybody applying on 
behalf of such discharged soldiers, that there were 
such vacancies existing ?—No; because under the 
present rule there are none existing, since they 
are filled up by the assistant letter carriers. 
Therefore there are no vacancies for people older 
than 20. 

1646. Does that apply all over the country ?— 
It does; because there they are recruited from the 
telegraph boy messengers. Delivering telegrams 
is, of course, a very good school for delivering 
letters. 

1647. How long has that system been in ope- 
ration ?—Almost entirely since the Government 
have had the telegraphs in their hands; since 1870. 


Lord Elcho. 


1648. You said that, out of a total of 299 who 
presented themselves, only 58 were eligible for 
various reasons; and that of those, there are only 
27 serving; is that the case at the present mo- 
ment ?—That is so at the present moment. 

1649. Were the whole 58 that were eligible 
appointed ?—I believe 53 were appointed. 

K3 1650. From 
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1650. From what date was that ?—It is taking 
the whole time. 

1651. You do not know at all the history of 
those 53 men, or why the 53 have been reduced 
by death or resignation to 27?—Six were 
appointed, but their appointments were not 
confirmed ; after having tried for six months they 
were not sufficiently competent; 18 threw up 
their appointments, and seven were dismissed. 

1652. Those were all country messengers, 
were they not ?—All of them were country mes- 
sengers. 

1653. And they were discharged soldiers ?— 
No. Men on the reserve whose age does not 
exceed 35. 

1654. Is that the minimum age 7—That is the 
maximum age; we do not take them after 35. 

1655. Is it the case, as regards the Post Office, 
that soldiers are allowed to deduct their term of 
army service ?—Yes, as regards pensioners. 

1656. Were those men who were appointed 
men in the prime of life, or were they men already 
worn, to a certain extent, by their service in the 
army ?—They could hardly be considered to be 
worn out by age, because they could not be taken 
after 35. 

1657. The pay which they got was 10s. a week, 
was it not?—That is the minimum; [ should 
think the majority of them got 14s. a week. 

1658. How many miles a day would they have 
to walk ?—I daresay about 15 miles. 

1659. It may have been the nature of the ser- 
vice that rendered it unpopular, and led to those 
resignations, | suppose?—Very likely; at all 
events it was not popular. : 

1660. Werethey appointed at all with reference 
to the locality of their birth ?—I cannot tell you. 
They were merely names sent to us from the War 
Office; I think you may assume that they were 
people living in the town. 

1661. I understard that the only appointments 
under patronage are those 700 rural post-mes- 
sengerships, which is the patronage generally 
speaking of Members of Parliament !—Yes. 

1662. Are you aware whether Members of 
Parliament hold very greatiy to that patronage ? 
—I think that when patronage generally was 
given up, it was supposed that members of Par- 
liament did like that patronage. 

1663. Have you ever known a case, in conse- 
quence of the lowness of the pay, and of the 
hardness of the work, of a Member’s finding it 
difhcult to get some one to take the appoint- 
ment ?— Yes, I have very often heard so. 

1664. That being so, you can understand there 
not being a very great inducement to a soldier, 
who has served a considerable time in the army, 
to seek such an appointment ?—I can quite un- 
derstand its not being very popular. 


Sir George Balfour. 


1665. I did not quite understand the exact 
number of appointments which you considered 
were open for soldiers? —The total number of 
appointments in the United Kingdom which you 
might assume could be held by soldiers is 14,000, 
exclusive of telegraph appointments. 

1666. Whatis the number of telegraph appoint- 
ments ?—It is about 6,000. 

1667. It is 20,000 altogether?—About that 
number. 

1668. And the highest pay that any one of 
these men get, is 23 s. a week ?—The highest pay 
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Sir George Balfour—continued. 
for sorters is 45s. a week, and for telegraph 
manipulators, 200 J. a year. - 

1669. Have you ever had anyone who has 
been in the army so employed as to be able to 
get 45 s. a week ?—No, I think not. 

1670. Have you a list of all the employés of 
the Post Office of ali ranks and classes ?—I could 
not give it you now in any form that would be 
useful. 

1671. Will you give us the information which 
you have now available ?—1 have now only the 
appointments which I suppose might be held by 
soldiers. 

1672. We have a higher duty than that, 
because we may form our own conclusions as to 
whether there are any others besides those which 
you have named; we are “anxious to ascertain 
what other appointments there are in the Post 
Office ?— The total number of people employed 
in the Post Office is 40,000. . 


1673. Have you those classified in different _ 


classes so as to give us an idea of their duties ?— 
I have no such classification here, but I could very 
easily prepare it and send it in. 

1674. Will you do so ?—I will. 

1675. Could you in a complete form, without 
imposing upon the department any unnecessary 
labour, show us in some degree the test examina- 
tion to which those different classes are subjected ? 
—Yes, we can easily give the examination which 
is required by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

1676. Excepting those few appointments, the 
gift of which is in the hands of Members of 
Parliament, are there any other appointments in 
the Post Office made by patronage y— None. 

1677, Has the Postmaster General no appoint- 
ment of that kind in his gift ?—None. 

1678. Then all nonsinations are made after the 
parties have passed the examination '—Quite so. 

1679. Then beyond nominating the parties to 
go up before the Civil Service Commissioners, 
you have no power whatever to influence their 
appointment —Generally speaking, we do not 
even send them to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners; the Civil Service Commissioners get 
them. Itis only in the case of the boys that we 
find them difficult to get. We merely exercise 
the power of seeing that they can do their work 
after the Civil Service Commissioners have sent 
them to us. 

1680. Are those 700 appointments, candidates 
for which you mention as being nominated by 
Members of Parliament, given to all Members, 
whethersupporting the Ministry or not supporting 
it?—I should think that they are given to those 
who support the Ministry only. 

1681. Therefore, those who do not support 
the Ministry, but are in Opposition, have a great 
relief from those nominations ?—If it be a relief, 
it is so. 

1682. From your evidence, I suppose that we 
may fairly assume that, although you have never 
opposed the desire which has been expressed to 
employ soldiers in the Pest Office, there has been 
no entire encouragement given by the Post Office 
to the employment of such men ?—No active en- 
couragement, certainly? 

1683. And you would rather have your own 
mode of selecting persons for those appointments 
than have old soldiers imposed upon you ?—We 
had rather that they came as boys, and learnt 
their lesson with us. 

1684, Hitherto, you have always employed 
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soldiers who have left the army, men of advanced 
years ?— Yes, 

1685. You have no experience of the advan- 
tage which the Post Office would gain by getting 
men of younger age who had been a few years in 
the army ?—I do not think that we have any men 
of that kind. 

1686. In this year and next year, we shall 
have a laree number of men discharged ; but you 
have hitherto had no means of judging as to 
whether those men will give you a greater number 
of recruits for the Post Office --We have not. 

-1687. Are your pensions given according to 
length of service ?—According to length of ser- 
vice. 

1688. Do men who come in as soldiers retain 
their pensions ?—I believe they do. 

1689. That is added to their civil pay ?—It is 
added to their civil pay. 

1690. If they got a civil pension on account of 
their service, that, of course, would still be re- 
tained, together with their military pension ?— 
They would get both when they left the service. 

1691. Supposing that a soldier entered at the 
age of 45, would he have any chance of rising so 
as to get.a civil pension?—Yes. He might stay 
until he was 60, for instance, and then he would 
have a pension reckoned accordiny to 15 years’ 
service. 

1692. Do you think that a man, who has 
served a considerable number of years in the 
army, and has then gone through the hard work 
of a messenger, would hold out until he arrived 
at the age of 60?—I think he might, because it 
is not very hard work walking across fields or 
along a country road. 

. 1693. The noble Lord has referred to the diffi- 
culty that Members of Parliament experience 
in getting candidates for those situations; do you 
not think that there is some reason why they do 
not come forward! for those situations ?—Pos- 
sibly they do not think the pay sufficient. 

1694. Are you not aware that the hard work 
has been strongly urged as a reason against men 
seeking those appointments?—I have never heard 
it, and I do not myself think, taking the kingdom 
through, that it is very hard work. 

1695. Of course you are aivare that men who 
have served in the tropics in that way, for the 

ood of their country, are not so well fitted to 
ot the fatigue ?—Very possibly. 

1696. You think that 15 miles is the maximum 
that letter carriers are obliged to trudge ?—To 
walk 12 or 15 miles is not very hard work. 

1697. You would not think that 20 miles is 
often exacted ?—I should think that it is very 


rare indeed; we always object to it if we hear 


of it. 
Mr. John Holms. 

1698. You say that 148 men declined to accept 
positions in the Post Office ; have you any notion 
what their reasons were ?— None whatever. 

1699. As regards boys who obtain the position 
of letter carriers; have you plenty of boys rising 
up to fill those positions ?—I do not say that we 
have plenty ; but I believe, at the present 
moment, there is no large number of vacancies. 
1700. Does the same apply to sorters?—It 
does. 

1701. Then, practically, you have quite as 
many boys coming up to fill the positions as you 
require ?—Yes, we are fairly satisfied with the 
number that we get. 

‘0.129. 
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1702. Then, under any circumstances, it would 
be difficult to give soldiers employment, because 
you must hold out a prospect to the boys that 
they will attain this position?—Yes, or else I 
think the result would be that you would have to 
give up the boy labour altogether. 

1703. What wages do the boys get? —In 
London the assistant letter carriers get 17s. a 
week. 

1704, As regards the telegraphs, can you give 
us evidence as to how many men are employed as 
linesmen, for instance, by the Postal Telegraph 
Department ?—I haye not that, because I thought 
that would be a separate question altogether. 

1705. But that is a class of employment which 
I suppose you would expect that soldiers would 
take ?—I think that refers entirely to the Royal 
Engineers. 

Mr. Errington. 

1706. Do you find that the boys whom you 
promote to be letter carriers remain in the 
service, or do they -leave after they have been 
promoted?—1 think, as a rule, they stay. 

1707. I suppose that they stay until they get 
pensions ?—I think, as a rule, you may say that 
they stay. 

1708. I presume that, from the training which 
they get as boys, they are accustomed to the 
work afterwards when they are promoted ?— 
Certainly ; because they assist in delivering 
letters, or deliver letters on easy walks. 

1709. It, in fact, gives them a taste for it ?— 
It gives them a habit of doing the work, at all 


events. 
General Shute. 


1710. Those letter carriers in the country, who 
have been soldiers, get about 145s. a week, you 
say ?—I should say that they do on the average. 

1711. And that they travel for that about 15 
miles a day ?—About that. 

1712. They get, in fact, about 14d. a mile ?— 
We usually considered that it was about ls. a 
mile a week; but latterly we have had to give 
more in the manufacturing districts. 

1713. Therefore, the appointments were cer- 
tainly not very valuable, particularly for old 
soldiers? —An agricultural labourer can do the 
work very well, and, perhaps, he gets as much by 
delivering letters as by ploughing. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 

1714. Do boys, when they enter your employ- 
ment, become members of the Wstablished Civil 
Service ?—They do. 

1715. Are they removable from place to place, 
er are they locally employed ?—They are locally 
employed. 

1716. So that they mostly live with their 
parents, I presume ?—That is so. 

1717. When they are promoted into the higher 
division, do they pass any further examination ? 
-—They do not. 

1718. Their entrance examination, the compe- 
titive examination, which they pass through, con- 
ducted by the Civil Service Commissioners, is 
the only examination which they go through ?— 
That is so. 

Lord Eustace Cecit. 


1719. I gather, from your general evidence, 
that the appointments which the Post Office is 
now allowed to offer to the army, are not, as a 
rule, attractive to them; are there any other ap- 
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pointments which you think might be thrown 
open to the army, such as postmasterships, for 
instance ?—I do not think the postmasterships 
could be thrown open to them; I think that 
postmasters in small towns must be local trades- 
men. 

1720. What are the conditions under which 
postmasterships are given ? — Postmas terships, 
perhaps, I ought to have spoken of as being 
under patronage. ‘That is left to the Member for 
the borough or the county, as the case may be; 
but it is hardly patronage, for postmasterships 
are merely given to tradesmen in the town. 

1721. A certuin security is necessary, I sup- 


Lord Eustace Cecitl—continued. 


pose, on the part of the tradesmen ?—Yes, a cer- 
tain security. 
Chairman. 

1722. Taking the county round, you have no 
difliculty, at present, in getting rural messengers? 
—-None. . 

1723. And you do not want the system dis- 
turbed, so far as the convenience of the service 

oes ?—No, it works exceedingly well. 

1724. Though, as you have already stated, if 
you could carry it out further, you would be glad 
to see it done ?— We should have no objection to 
it at all. 


Mr. Apam YOuNG, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1725. Wuat office do you hold ?—I am Secre- 
tary to the Excise Branch, of the Inland Re- 
venue. 

1726. Are you in a position to give the Com- 
mittee full information as to the classes of sub- 
ordinate appointments under the Board of Inland 
Revenue, and as to the tenure of any of those by 
soldiers, sailors, or marines ?—As there is a broad 
line between what are called the out-door and 
in-door appointments, I may as well, at first, in- 
form the Committee with regard to the appoint- 
ments of the out-door service, known as the Ex- 
cise Branch. The entrance there is through the 
Civil Service Commissioners. 

1727. Is it with respect to that, that you are 
here to give us information, or with respect 
to the other branch ?— With respect to both 
branches. 

1728. We will take the out-door branch first, 
if you please. What are the classes of officers in 
the out-door branch, beginning at the bottom ?— 
The lowest class are called assistants. 

1729. That is the lowest branch, the Excise ? 
—It is. 

1730. What pay do they receive ?—Their pay 
is 60 /. a year certain, and 2s. a day extra while 
employed. They are permanently appointed. 
They are employed, in the first instance, to assist 
the established officers. ; 

1731. Are they what is technically called in 
the permanent Civil Service and entitled to 
persion ?—They pass in through the Civil Service 
Commissioners’ certificate, and therefore, they 
are in the permanent Civil Service. 

1732. Are they recruited by open competition, 
or by nomination ?—By open competition. 

1733. Therefore, with respect to them, soldiers, 
sailors, and marines are upon the same footing as 
other people ?—Quite the same. 

1734. Does a soldier candidate get any advan- 
tage in point of age?—I think, as I read the 
general regulations of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, the soldiers and other branches of the 
Government Service are entitled to deduct their 
actual service from the limited age... 

1735. That refers to the assistants as well as 
to others ?—It does. 

1736. Within your knowledge, have any 
soldiers or sailors taken advantage of ‘that ?—I 
am not aware that any have, and I may as well 
state to the Committee that I do not think that 
they have any chance. 

1737, Will you explain why ?--—Because it has 


Chairman—continued. 


become quite a practice in many parts of the 
country to train young men, pupil teachers and 
others of that class, specially for these appoint- 
ments, and, as it is open competition, I should 
expect that a soldier without that special literary 
training, as you may call it, has a very small 
chance indeed of being among the successful 
candidates. 

1738. When you speak of a soldier, I presume: 
that you are thinking of a discharged soldier 
who has passed through the army and got his 
pension ?-—Quite so. 

1739. But we are now at the beginning 
of another state of things under which soldiers 
enter for a short service and then go into the 
reserve; is it your impression that when that. 
state of things is in full activity, the reserve 
man will not have a fair chance with the young 
civilian ?—I am rather inclined to think that he 
will not; because a man fresh from study gene= 
rally succeeds better in an examination than 
a ‘man who has been engaged in other duties ; 
still, a soldier, who has that in view at the ter- 
mination of a fixed period of service, may so 
qualify himself as to have quite the same chance. 

1740. Who settles what should be the character 
of the examination that is passed for assistants im 
the Excise ?—It is settled by agreement between 
the Board of Inland Revenue and the Treasury. 

1741. So that if the Board of Inland Revenue 
were to think fit so to arrange the subjects of 
examination that some advantage would be given 
to persons who have had the training and dis- 
cipline of a soldier, they might perhaps be in a 
better condition than now, might they not ?—The 
subjects at present are very simple, as the Com- 
mittee will see when I hand in the regulations 
published by the Civil Service Commission for 
the information of intending candidates for this 
particular department. 

1742. Will you read to the Committee what 
a candidate for the position of an assistant 
in the Excise has to pass in ?——“ The limits of 
age for this situation are 19 to 22. Candidates 
must be of the prescribed age on the Ist day of 
the month in which the examination is held. 
They must be unmarried and without family. 
The examination will be in the following subjects: 
Obligatory: handwriting, orthography, arith- 
metic (to vulgar and decimal fractions), and 
English composition. Optional: higher arith- 
metic (including mensuration, square and cube 
root, &¢.), geography (especially that of the 
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British Isles.” The Committee will observe that 
the obligatory subjects are of a very ordinary 
kind; you could not have them very much less, 
and they do not press, I believe, for a very high 
standard in those subjects. 

1743. I suppose that the standard depends 
upon competition ?—Yes. 

1743*. And that if young men get higher 
marks in geography and the higher mathematical 
subjects, they will succeed; although others may 
have passed the test’ part of the examination quite 
satisfactorily ?—Quite so; there might be others 
quite entitled to pass; but since we require only 
100 candidates, and as probably 1,000, as I 
understand, compete, it is quite clear that those 
who have the highest number of marks will have 
the preference. 

1744. You say that the assistants in the Excise 
are the only appointments which are made in the 
Excise branch, everything else being by pro- 
motion from that class ?— We have one exception. 
We have about 30 men in Scotland, called pre- 
ventive men, to keep down illicit distillation. 

1745. How are they appointed?—They are 
appointed upon the nomination of the Board, 
subject to a slight qualifying examination by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. It is a permanent 
appointment. 

1746. Do the members of the Board indi- 
vidually choose those men?—We have a list 
which we keep of deserving men usually nomi- 
nated by gentlemen in the locality, and when a 
vacancy occurs the Board select from that list; 
but I may mention to the Committee that civi- 
lisation, as we may call it, is so advancing in 
Scotland, that our requirements for that body of 
men are dying out, and we have made no appoint- 
ments for some time. 

1747. People do not to any extent drink illicit 
whisky now ?—You may treat the thing as non 
est now ; otherwise it appears to be a suitable 
occupation for men in the army. 

1748. You think that that particular class of 
employment is one for which an experienced 
soldier would be well suited ?—Yes, if he were 
physically able to perform considerable journeys 
and had some knowledge of gaelic. 

1749, What are the duties ?-—He attends a 
regular officer in an inspection through the hills, 
and searches farmhouses, woods, and streams, 
and so on, for illicit stills. 

1750. If the Board of Inland Revenue were 


- to ask the War Office to select and put upon the 


list men who have been in the army, you do not 
think that that would work badly ?—I do not 
think that it would. . 

1751. That is-the-one inlet into the Excise 
which you can suggest ?—It is. 

1752. All other appointments in the outdoor 
Excise branch proper are through the class of 
assistants ? — Yes, through the Civil Service 
Commissioners; and the appointment is of such 
a nature that it requires a certain amount of 
technical knowledge; so much-so, that we actually 
pay for the training of all the young men who 
enter the Excise ; we give them their pay for a 
period of six weeks, during which we put them 
under an experienced officer to train them for the 
performance of their duties. 

1753. That is after they have passed the 


examination ?—That is after they have passed the 


Civil Service Commissioners’ examination. 
1754. Going to the in-door branch, what is the 
0.129. : 
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lowest employment there ?—In the in-door branch 
the lowest employment is now settled by a recent 
Order in Council, to consist of a second grade of 
civil servants; the only grade under them is, first 
of all, messengers nominated by the Lords of the 
Treasury. 

1755. Is that pure patronage ?—It is pure 
patronage so far as I am aware, subject to a test 
examination by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

1756. How many messengers are there ?— 
There are about 30, I think. 

1757. About how many appointments are made 
in a year ?—About four, | think. 

1758. What sort of a test have they to pass ?— 
I think that the age is limited to 35 years, and the 
test examination is writing and simple accounts. 

1759. Is not that a sort of employment for 
which soldiers might be very well selected ? 
—Yes, I think that a certain class of soldiers, 
who have been accustomed to being officers’ 
servants, would. be very well adapted for it. 
Most of the duties of messengers are in- 
doors. A man who has been trained as a 
servant to a gentleman certainly makes the best 
messenger in an office; but there are soldiers 
who have had experience of that kind who would 
be very suitable. JI am not so sure that a sol- 
dier pure and simple would be the very best sort 
of messenger. 

1760. Are those men on the establishment ?— 
They are. The salary of the lowest class is 701. 
a year, rising by 2/.a year to 80/.; and there is 
a higher class whose salary begins at 80/., and 
rises to 901. 

1761. If with respect to those messengers the 
rule were established that they should be taken 
from a list chosen from the army, you would see 
no objection provided they were duly qualified ? 
—TI should say not. 

1762. Going upwards, how are the appoint- 
ments filled ?—All the other appointments are 
filled by competition. 

1763. Have you not copyists or writers >—We 
have had about 30 writers supplied from the 
Civil Service Commissioners. 

1764. Were any of them soldiers ?—I am not 
aware what they were. They are sent to us by 
the Civil Service Commissioners, but from what I 
have seen of them I think there have been no old 
soldiers; they have all been young men with one 
or two exceptions. I think that the majority of 
those who have been supplied from time to time are 
young men of what may be called the law-writer 
class. 

1765. And above them everybody rises from 
the classes which are recruited by competitive ex- 
amination ?—Exactly. 

1766. Would you wish to see any change in 
that respect ?—I do not think that I should like 
any change, because there is a great deal of 
technical knowledge to be acquired in a depart- 
ment like ours, and you can only obtain that by 
taking a man rather young, putting him at the 
bottom, and allowing him years to acquire 
gradually the knowledge that is requisite. 

1767. At what age do you like to take a young 
man in ?—Our minimum limit of age has hitherto 
been, under Class II., 16 years; and the maxi- 
mum 21 years. 

1768. Do you prefer to have men who are 
nearest the minimum or the maximum ?—For an 
in-door office we prefer to take them near the in- 
ferior limit, because we can better train them. 
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We fix a limit of 19 for the out-door office for 
this reason, that the youmg men in the out-door 
serviceare frequently stationedin country villages 
alone where they discharge their duties pretty 
much upon their own responsibility, and too young 
a man would not answer our purpose, because he 
has not the stability that we require, but for an 
in-door office we rather like a younger man, be- 
cause he more readily acquires a particular 
knowledge of the department. 

1769. The classes abvut which I have ex- 
amined you are all the classes about which you 
have come here to give us information, are they 
not ?—They are. 


Sir John Hay. 


1770. Practically, I understand that in; the 
Inland Revenue you have only one old soldier as 
a doorkeeper?—Yes, and therefore we have no 
experience. 

1771. You .bave no. experience of the army, 
navy, or marines ?—-Decidedly not. 

1772. And your impression being that, for the 
efficient service of the public, you ought to in- 
troduce lads of 16 or 17 years of age, you do not 
see much opportunity for giving employment to 
soldiers, sailors, or marines?—I see no oppor- 
tunity for giving employment to them. 


Sir George Balfour. 


1773. Except the 30 preventive men in Seot- 
land, and the few messengers whom you have 
mentioned, you do not see your way to giving 
us any openings for the employment of soldiers ? 
—I have thought a good deal about it, because I 
felt personally predisposed to it if I could see my 
way to carry out the policy of finding openings 
for soldiers leaying the army. . 

1774. You know that it is a great public 
necessity just now; that we have just changed 
the system of forming the army ?—I am quite 
aware of it. I feel that I am somewhat pre- 
judiced in favour of the existing system, because 
it is my duty to get the business of my depart- 
ment efliciently performed without reference to 
other branches of the public service. 

1775, You naturally desire to have the best 
agents that you can employ ?—Quite so. Atthe 
same time, if, without any serious injury to 
the revenue, we could so adjust our department 
as tomeet the scheme of a great policy, it might 
be worth the while of the Government to make 
such a change. 

1776. You mentioned that those examinations 
through which all those young men who enter 
the department at the bottom for out-door service 
have to pass, are likely to be attempted by the 


young men of that class in Scotland ?—Very. 


largely; but it is not merely Scotchmen who 
attempt it; it is chiefly in Ireland where the 
competition is keenest, but it is over the whole 
country. ‘The examinations are held in London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Liverpool, Bristol, Leeds, 
Plymouth, Birmingham, Norwich, Glasgow, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Cork, Galway, Belfast, 
Omagh, and Limerick simultaneously; so that 
the whole of the three kingdoms have a fair 
chance of sending forward their young men. 
1777. Then, practically, the Civil Service 
Commissioners have made England a great pro- 
vinee, like China, where the whole of the 
examinations are carried on at one and the same 
time throughout the whole country, from the 
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pettiest. town up to the greatest ?—That is true; 


and to save the Civil Service Commissioners 
trouble, we have arranged our business.so as’ to 
take a supply of candidates twice a year from 
them; about 100 each time. 
1778. But you have never done that which the 


Chinese have done; that is, that every petty 


town/has its examination ?—I do not at all inter- 
fere with the towns; I am simply reading the 
regulations of the Civil Service Commissioners 
to show that they take every possible means to 
give us a fair supply of the best_men. 

1779. So that, taking those examinations as 
the best means of obtaining the best qualified 
men, we have not yet filled up all the blanks in 
the kingdom by letting every town have an 
examination in book learniny of those youths who 
are fit for your department ?—I do not desire to 
see those examinations carried too far 

1780.. What use is made of those examina- 
tions; are they for the purpose of ascertaiming 
whether the youths. have mental fitness for the 
work, or what is the object of the examinations ? 
—The objects of the examinations is to ascertain 
the youth’s literary abilities; because the further 
investigation with regard to his character is made 
by reference to, his friends who can speak for him, 
and his health is ascertained by referring him to 
a medical adviser ;, so that the examination really 
is for the purpose of testing his literary ability. 

1781. In fact it is a Chinese examination mall 
respects in so far as we know China ?—Exter- 
nally it seems to resemble it: but not being 
acquainted with the mode of examination in 
China, 1 am not prepared to say that it isireally 
like it. 

» 1782. Do they ever make use of these literary 
qualifications, except so far as to enable them to 
read and write after they once enter the depart- 
ment?—Our system is to encourage officers to 
do their duty, by holding out to them a prospect 
of rising to higher positions in the service. The 
qualifications of a young man on entering being 
thus ascertained, if he uses them well he will 
find scope and opportunity by and by for the 
use of them; because we require some of those 
men to rise to positions where they become the 
country correspondents of the Board, and there- 
fore to be able to make a careful inquiry, and 
write an intelligent letter, are important 


“qualities which it is very desirable to have on 


the part, at all events, of those young men who 
are to rise to the higher positions. 

1783. I am not disputing that your department 
trained up a number of qualified useful men; 
but I want to know whether those literary quali- 
fications are ever inquired into after a young man 
has once entered the department ?—No, certainly 
not; he has got a certificate that he has passed. 

1784. Then he, having once obtained the 
stamp, you assume that that stamp is never ob- 
literated ?—Not so far as it goes; but I should 
mention that none of those men get a single step 
in promotion without going through another ex- 
amination as to their knowledge of revenue busi- 
ness. ‘heir promotion does not depend, therefore, 
upon the examination which they have alread 
passed, but they have to apply specially for it, and 
the Board does not grant promotion, unless upon 
examination of the books and inquiry into the 
characters of the candidates they find deserving. 

1785. It is a promotion on a purely profes- 
sional examination, depending upon the know- 
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ledge and the fitness of the person ?—The pro- 
motion depends on that. 3 

1786. ‘hen so far as literary qualifications are 
concerned, it is merely a test whether the mind 

\of the youth is likely to be suitable for acquiring 
that technical and professional fitness which you 
desire that he should have ?—Quite so. 

1787. If we gave you young soldiers for the 
future, men who had passed through a severe 
training by the drill sergeant and the schoolmaster, 
which sharpened their faculties and taught them 
useful information, shovld we not supply you 
with good and useful men ?—My only fear with 
regard to the soldier is whether, when the restraint 
of discipline has been taken off, he would really 
remain a sufficiently useful man for our purposes 
afterwards; I have grave doubts about it. 

- 1788. Do you think that your discipline is in- 
ferior to that of the army ?—The lessons that 
the Army teach I value very highly, and I see 
that some men who have been in the army retain 
those habits of order, neatness, punctuality, and 
honesty, which are very valuable indeed; but 
whether we could reckon entirely upon those quali- 
ties inageneral way [donot know from experience. 

1789. I am merely asking you now, with 
your thorough knowledge and great experience 
of your department, whether seeing that we do 
discipline men’s minds, and that the army ought 
to discipline them still more than it does, we do 
not give you a formed and trained man; and 
whether for the great rewards and openings 
which you could afford to that trained man, we 

’ are not likely to supply you with a good class of 
men to fill those subordinate appointments ?—I 
think primdé facie the inference which one would 
draw is, that that would hold good in the case of 
good men who have left the army with a good 
character ; I should quite agree to that, but I do 
not quite understand in what way we are to be 
supplied with them; whether we are to take 
them with the character that they have earned 
in the army, or whether we are to take them 
subject toa test qualification. 

1790. If we could meet the object of the 
Board of Inland Revenue in doing two things ; 
first, in having test qualification as to literary 
fitness ; and, secondly, another test qualification 
as to the men being disciplined and their minds 
trained, and if their age was sufficiently young to 
hold out to them a hope that they might rise to 
the higher grades, should we not then be able to 
give you qualified men of good character, such 
as men must have acquired after being four or 
five years in the army ?—I cannot answer for the 
Board; but 1 ‘should think that if the proper 

test qualification were offered to the Buard they 
would not object to'it. ~~“ 

~ 1791. We do not seek for the army any one 
privilege which would be unfair to your own de- 
partment ?—Soldiers leaving the army can com- 
pete now ; the question which you put to me is 
whether we should not surrender a chance which 
we now have of getting the best men: 

1792. You yourself have very properly said, 
that although the literary qualification is of a 
very insignificant character, still, practically 
speaking, it is a very severe one, having in view 
the fact that it is‘a competitive examination, and 
that out of the 1,000 competitors the 100 at the 
top would necessarily get the preference ;_prac- 
tically speaking, therefore, it is a very large 
literary qualification, is it’ not ?—Practically, it 

- comes to that. 
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1793. If we could vroduce men to meet the 
test which you apply in a literary point of view, 
and if we could produce trained men who had 
been drilled into obedience, and to honesty, and 
to behave properly, surely we’should supply you 
with qualifications very valuable in a department 
like yours ?—The way is open now to those very 
men ; they may compete with the others, and if 
they have those qualifications and get a high 
number of marks, they get the appointment. 

1794, If we give you a sergeant after five or 
six years’ service who has been accustomed to 
command and order men about, and if we give 
you a test literary qualification at the same time, 
surely we give you a better animal than the 
youth who has merely a knowledge of books?— 
You have a good deal of reason on your side 
prima facie; but without experience it is im- 
possible to say ; at present, with open competi- 
tion, we get the very best men that offer them- 
selves, but by your plan we should not get the 
very best, though we should, no doubt, get a 
certain stamp of goodness. 

1795. This Committee is formed for the pur- 
pose of getting experienced men like yourself, 
high in the Civil Service, to aid the authorities 
in carrying out a great public policy, therefore I 
put it to you in that form, which I would wish 
to commend to your careful consideration ?— 
Certainly, the only plan by which it could be 
done, so far as it goes, is to excuse from the 
competition those who have the certificate of 
good conduct for army service; but that is 
rather a large question. You must look at it in 
this way: you must consider what effect it will 
have upon the ordinary competitors for those 
situations, and whether you will not unsettle the 
whole mind of the country upon the subject. If 
you have two doors of entrance into this particu- 
lar branch of service, there will be jealousies 
introduced, I am afraid, between the two classes 
of men; one class of whom you appoint by open 
competition and the highest marks, and the other 
who will be looked upon as having failed to 
reach that standard. 

1796. The effect which it may have upon the 
ereatpolicy, withregard to competition which has 
been established throughout the kingdom is one 
thing, but the system of the army is also a ques- 
tion of great public policy, is it not?—But I am 
thinking how it will affect the morale of my own 
service. 

1797. But all things being equal, do you not 
think that we could supply you, from the army, 
with a good class of dividual qualified to rise 
in your service; you say that all the youths who 
enter your service must be unmarried ?—They 
must be unmarried, and without family. 

1798. Do you allow them to marry imme- 
diately afterwards ’—They may marry as soon 
as they like afterwards. We have relaxed that 
rule. At one time we refused them permission 
to marry until they had reached what we called 
fixity in a station, because the Board found that 
the men were so apt to encumber themselves 
with debt, arising from early marriages; but 
that regulation caused a good deal of unpleasant 
feeling m the service, and now we simply carry 
the rule no further than the-time of entrance. 

1799. Would the question of the soldier’s 
being married be a limitation ?—Yes, as it stands 
now. 

1800. Therefore, strictly speaking, a soldier, 
after 21 years’ service, has no chance of coming 
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into the Excise if he is a steady man ?—This 
regulation certainly bars the door against him. 
1801. Then your interpretation of the regula- 
tion is that a married soldier has not the slightest 
chance?—No chance at all, at present. 


Sir Charles Russell. 


1802. Do I correctly understand you that the 
bulk of the duties to be performed in the Board 
of Inland Revenue are such as require so special 
a training that you have to take youths simply 
because you have the opportunity of gradually 
training them up to the performance of those 
duties ?—Yes, in the in-door offices of receipt or 
of account, or of correspondence, you must com- 
mence with a youth at the beginning, and gra- 
dually make him understand the nature of the 
duties which he is called upon to perform. We 
do not care about such a man beingrather young, 
because he is put in an office where there are 
five or six clerks working with him, and they 
from time to time tell him what he has to do, 
and see that he performs his duties in the proper 
way. In the out-door branch of the Revenue it 
is totally different. We have our men located 
in villages and towns over the whole kingdom. 
It may so happen to-morrow there is a telegram 
that a certain officer has died suddenly or is sick ; 
we must, to supply his place, send a young man 
who has been instructed in the nature of 
the duties which he has to perform, how to 
survey malt or to gauge a cask of spirits, and a 
variety of other things of that technical kind; 
because he is dispatched to this village, and 
takes charge of the book of the man who is 
sick or who has died, and has to commence 
at once then and there to perform the duties. 
Therefore we are obliged to give those men a 
technical training before we can launch them at 
all in the active out-door service. 


1803. That would, practically, exclude soldiers 
from a very large field of employment, would it 
not ?—A soldier would have to undergo the pro- 
cess of traming in just the same way as the 
others. 

1804. Except that he would begin at about 
25 years of age, whereas the other begins at 16? 
—The required training is six weeks. The 
Board’s own order is that he shall go through a 
training for six weeks, and that he is not to be 
emploved until he gets a certificate 1o this effect: 
«These are to certify that A. B. has been in- 
structed for a period of six weeks, commencing 
on the day of , 18 , the duties of an 
excise officer, in pursuance of an order of the 
Board, dated 18 , and is now well quali- 
fied to survey maltsters, distillers, and licensed 
traders. He can cast malt gauges, both by pen 
and sliding rule, ascertain the contents and ul- 
lages of casks, and find the strength of spirits by 
the hydrometer. He has prepared and used proper 
survey books, and made out correct vouchers 
and accounts, and is in every respect fit to be 
employed in charging and securing the duties of 
excise.” That must be signed by the instructing 
officer and by the superior officer of the locality, 
and without that the Board will not give him his 
commission, and will not employ him in the ser- 
vice of the revenue. Of course the Committee 
will understand that that knowledge must un- 
doubtedly be of a very superficial kind, but still 
it is of such a kind that it enables a young man 
to know to some extent what he is about, and 


Sir Charles Russell—continued. 


how he is to keep the books that ‘may be placed. 


unexpectedly in his hands, 


Captain Price. 


1805. Is there any examination at the end of 
that six weeks’ training?—- Our own officer 
examines at the end of ihe six weeks and gives 
the certificate which 1 have just read. "4 

1806. What per-centage of them do you tind 
are rejected on account of not being able to pass 
that examination ?—I do not think that one per 
cent. faiis, because at the end of six weeks if a. 
man fails to pass, he has simply to proceed further 
with his instructions. Before the Civil Service 
Commissioners undertook the literary examina- 
tion of our candidates we had two or three per cent. 
constantly thrown out from inability to accom- 
plish this work, because they ‘had not an elemen- 
tary knowledge of vulgar and decimal fractions, 
which is necessary; but now since that amount 
of arithmetic is required by the Civil Service 
Commissioners in their examination, it is a very 
rare thing indeed to find that a man does not 
comply with our requirements as to the amount 
of technical instruction which we give. 


Mr. Errington. 


1807. What is the exact number of the pre- 
ventive men in Scotland ?—There are 32, I think, 
at this moment. They are paid 10s. a week, 
and they get a travelling allowance of 4s. or 5s. 
a day. 

1808. Have they decreased in number in the 
last few years?—1 think I may say that they 
have; wherever we have an opportunity we 


decrease them. 


1809. Are there any in Ireland?—We haye 
none in Ireland. They are a body of men 
peculiar to the north of Scotland, but now there 
1s so much opposition in Scotland to anything 
like illicit distillation, from the preservation of 
deer forests and of game, that generally gentle- 
men are as much interested as we are to keep 
down this distillation, so that we do not require. 
the same number of men. 

1810. Who does this work in Ireland, because. 
I suppose the work has to be done ?—The Royal 
Irish Constabulary undertake the duty for us. 


Lord Elcho. 


1811. Youdo not mean to imply that there. 
has never been such a thing as illicit distillation 
in Ireland?—I should mention that, as the Com-. 
mittee are perhaps aware, the Board of Inland. 
Revenue had at one time a special force in Ire- 
land known as the revenue police, 1,000 strong, 
regularly officered and used for the sole purpose. 
of putting down illicit distillation, I think by 
an Act which was passed in 1856 they were 
abolished, and the present Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary undertook the duties. 


1812. And they are 10,000 strong, are they » 


not ?—They are, and it was because we con-. 
sidered that they would be much more effective 
than we could possibly be that that duty was 
handed over to them. But I am very glad to 
say that illicit distillation in Ireland is confined 
to a very limited area, I do not think that it 
goes much beyond the county Donegal. 


Mr. Errington. 


1813. Your out-door officers are very often 
left to themselves stationed alone, are they not? 
—Yes, very much go. 


1814. Can 
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Mr. Errington—continued. 
1814. Can you’ state what proportion are 


|| stationed alone ?—I should say that one-half are, 


but it is quite a rough guess. 

1815. Do you think that the training of a sol- 
| dier would be an advantage to him in case of his 
_ being stationed alone, or would it make him less 
reliable ?—I think it would make him less re- 
liable; that was the intention of my reply to 


| some question which was put tome. 


Sir Henry Holland. 
1816. I gather from your answer to the 
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honourable Member for Kincardine, that you 
yourself at one time, at all events, have been well 
inclined to admit soldiers into the department if 
they were up to their work?—Yes, I feel dis- 
posed to do so. ; 
1817. And you have thought it over, but you 
do not see now any further opening for soldiers 
specially ?—That is my conclusion at present. 
1818. Would it be inconvenient, in your 
judgment, to create a special class in your de- 
partment with special examinations or special 
subjects of examination for soldiers ?—It would. 


Mr. Horace Many, re-called; and further Examined. 


Chairman. « 
1819.. Wx have had evidence before us of two 


_ cases of soldier clerks who were sent. by the 


Surveyor General of Prisons, Colonel Du Cane, 
to the Civil Service Commissioners for examina- 
tion to be put upon the list of copyists, and who 
failed to qualify; will you state the circum- 
stances of those two cases if you know them ?—I 
have here the examiners’ report upon those two 
cases; one was a Serjeant Brodie, and the other 
was a Serjeant Robertson. 

1820. Were they examined in London ?— 
They were examined at Cannon-row. 

1821. Will you give us the fullest information 
that you have upon the subject ? —Certainly. 
Serjeant Brodie was examined upon the 26th of 
May this year for a position on the register of 

writers. ‘The obligatory examination is in four 
subjects: orthography, handwriting, copying 
manuscript, and copying figures and tabular 
statements. The number of marks obtainable 
for those four subjects in the aggregate is 800. 
The standard now in force, and which hus been 
in force for some time past for registration, is 
650 marks out of 800. Serjeant Brodie obtained 
in the aggregate 560, and was therefore not 
qualified to be placed upon the register. Ser- 
jeant Robertson who came up on the 16th of 
June, obtained in the same subjects 537 marks, 
and therefore he also fell short of the standard. 

1822. Can you give any more details than 
that ?—I can give you the marks which they ob- 
tained under each of the heads. Serjeant 
Brodie obtained 75 marks out of 100 for spelling. 

1823. What does that mean; how many mis- 
takes would he have made; is there any rule as 
to that?—No, there is no exact rule. The 
examiners look over the papers and decide partly 
by the number of mistakes and partly by the 
seriousness of the mistakes.-In handwriting 
Serjeant Brodie obtained 235 marks out of 400. 
In copying manuscript as to the accuracy of the 
copy, he obtained the full number of marks; he 
obtained the whole 150; that is as to the accu- 
racy of the transcript. 


Sir John Hay. 


1824, Does that also include the spelling of 
the manuscript ?—Yes, it would be accurate 
copying word for word of manuscript which is 
purposely partly illegible or difficult to trans- 
cribe. In the fourth subject, copying figures and 
tabular statements, he obtained 100 marks out of 
150, making in the aggregate 560 marks out of 
800. | ‘ 

0.129. 


Chairman. 


1825. Can you give us any idea as to whether 
100 out of 150 would be a very low average in 
copying tabular statements r—It is not very low. 
Altogether the marks of Serjeant Brodie are not 
inconsistent with his getting the proper number 
on a second trial. 


1826. But he must have made a considerable 
number of spelling mistakes, and have copied his 
figures badly ; I suppose that is what it comes 
to ?—His handwriting was not up to the standard; 
that was the most serious drawback. I should 


‘add that there is a further part of the examina- 


tion which writers may take up if they like, but 
they are not bound to doso. This is in arithmetic, 
and all the marks they get in arithmetic assist 
them if their performances are good. ‘There is a 
second standard, which is 900, so that a man who 
falls short on the first standard may make up his 
deficiency by good arithmetic. Serjeant Brodie 
declined arithmetic altogether. 


1827. Will you now give us the other case, as 
to Serjeant Robertson ?—Serjeant Robertson ob- 
tained 50 marks out of 100 for spelling. 

1828. That is, I suppose, decidedly bad? — 
That is on the border of incompetence on that 
subject. He obtained 300 marks out of 400 for 
handwriting ; 97 marks out of 150 for copying 
manuscript; and 90 marks out of 150 for copy- 
ing figures and tabular statements, the total being 
537 out of 800. 

1829. In addition to the points in which Ser- 
jeant Brodie was weak, Serjeant Robertson was 
very weak in copying from manuscript ?—He was 
weaker than Serjeant Brodie in spelling, stronger 
in handwriting, and weaker in copying manu- 
script. 

1830. I suppose that to get so few as 90 out 
of 150 marks for copying manuscript is careless, 
is it not ?—It leaves him a very poor chance of 
getting the aggregate required. 

1831. Did he take up any extra subjects ?— 
He took up arithmetic, but he got rather few 
marks, and they did not assist him at all. 


1832. Do you remember what figure you gave 
when you were here before as the proportion of 
soldiers who succeed in passing the test?-—I 
think I said that about 80 per cent. of the sol- 
diers fail. 

1833. And of the civilians? —As to the 
civilians, we are trying to get that information 
for the Committee, but it has not yet been ob- 
tained. 

L3 1834. You 
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Sir George Balfour. 


1834. You have no means of clearing up the 
remarkable evidence which we have had to-day 
of this man Serjeant Brodie having been reported 
to have performed his duties well in an office, 
and afterwards having failed to pass the Civil 
Service examination ?—-No; I was not present 
during the evidence given by Colonel Du Cane. 

1835. Is there no possibility of any mistake 
having occurred in the examination ?—I do not 
think that thereisany possibility that the examiners 
have underrated Serjeant Brodie’s performances 
as compared with those of other writers. It is 
very possible that he may not have done himself 


justice. 
Chairman. 


1836. I suppose that some men of any age are 
nervous when they have to go through an ex- 
amination ?—Undoubtedly ; we find many cases 
where on a second attempt they do much 
better. 

1837. Do you encourage them to make a 
second attempt ’—I think that I have written to 
Colonel Du Cane, expressing my opinion that it 
was very possible that on a second occasion Ser- 
jeant Brodie might get up to the standard. 


Sir George Balfour. 


1838. We have had Serjeant Brodie’s letter 
before us, giving a specimen of his writing and 
composition; and that letter, presuming it to be 
a fair specimen of the man’s own powers, not 
assisted by others, would certainly controvert the 
results arrived at in this examination; can you 
account for that at all ?—It is quite possible that 
writing at his leisure and not under the terror of 
an examination, he might have done much better 
than he did before the examiners. 

1839. I do not quite understand the 75 marks 
which he received for spelling; did that imply 
that there were 25 mistakes /—By no means; 
but so many mistakes, and of such a nature as 
showed that (in the opinion of the examiners) he 
fell so much short of the maximum. 

1840. Are the examiners bound by fixed rules 
to the number of marks, or is it in their discre- 
tion ?—It is in their discretion, subject to ulti- 
mate revision hy the Commissioners. 

1841. Then whatever the work is it eventually 
comes before yourself, I suppose, or one of the 
Commissioners ?— All the work goes before the 
Commissioners. 

1842. So that you have the means of seeing 
that there is perfect fairness in all respects in 
those examinations ?—There is a thorough revi- 
sion of all work. One examiner hardly ever 
marks by himself. One examiner marks, and the 
other examiner either marks separately, or revises 
the first examiner’s work, so that there is a double 
opinion. 

1843. Is that double opinion revised by the 
Commissioners ?—It may be revised by the Com- 
missioners, but of course they cannot do so in all 
cases, or in many cases. 

1844. Are there test means taken of seeing 
whether the examiners are doing their duty ?— 
Very frequently cases are investigated by the 
Commissioners themselves. 


Chairman, 


1845. We have had it in evidence to-day that 
although soldiers and sailors and persons who 
have been in Her Majesty’s service are allowed 
to deduct from their age the number of years that 
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they have passed in the service, still the very 
proper regulation as to young men of 20 or 21 
not being married, is insisted on with regard to, 
older men, who have the privilege of deducting 
their former service; and that the effect, there- 
fore, is to disqualify steady men who are married, 
and to give a sort of premium to men who may or 
may not be steady, but who are not married ; are 
you aware of that ?—I am quite aware of the 
rule. Itis not one of our rules; it is a strictly 
departmental rule laid down by the Inland Re- 
venue, and laid down years ago before this idea 
of employirg soldiers was thought of. 

1846. Has it occurred to you that the privilege 
which is thus given by one hand is rather held 
back by the other ?—No doubt it is so with re- 
gard to the Excise. As to the Customs, there is 
no such rule. ; 

1847. It might be well, from your point of 
view, therefore, to reconsider the rule ?—As far 
as I can judge, 1 do not see why an exception 
might not be made in the case of soldiers without 
any serious risk. 

1848. You think that when the time of former 
service is allowed to be deducted from the age, 
the strictness of the rule should not be insisted 
upon ?—I do not think that the reason prevails. 
When civilians arrive at that age they are 
allowed to marry and have’children.. Itis purely 
between the Board of, Inland Revenue and the 
Preasury. 


Sir George Balfour. 


1849. You have no right. to initiate an objee- 
tion to rules which are antagonistic to each other ? 
—It is not the sort of thing that the Commis- 
sioners would notice of their own accord. 

1850. Are you aware of any other similar 
rules which are enforced so as to neutralise other 
rules ?—I do not know of any others.. I think in 
all other respects soldiers would be on a par with 
young civilians. 

1851. I assume, as a matter of course, that 
there is every desire on the part of the Civil 
Service Commissioners to take care that the 
gentlemen employed as examiners are in some 
degree fit for the work of examining before they 
pass a final decision on the fitness of any one ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

1852. Therefore you think that there can be 
no misappreliension on the subject of Serjeant 
Brodie’s examination on the ground of want of 
experience and practice on the part of the 


examiners ?—I am quite sure that nothing of that 


kind could operate against him. 
‘ 


Sir Charles Russell. 


1853. Could we have a specimen of the hand- 
writing which would entitle aman to 400 marks ? 
—I doubt whether there has been a case where 
a mun has arrived at the maximum. 

1854. Has the office kept a specimen which in 
the minds of the examiners would entitle a mam 
to 400 marks?—We have no specimen of that 
sort. What was done some years ago was to 
publish in one of the Reports specimens of the 
handwriting which the Commissioners thought) 
good; and they also say on all examination) 
papers that good handwriting is held to consist 
mainly in the clear formation'of the letters of 
the alphabet. 

1855. I presume that in fixing the standard of 
anything, the person who fixes that standard has’ 
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Sir Charles Russell—continued. 


some definite object or aim in view ?—The aim 
which he has in view in this case is the greatest 
combination of clearness and neatness and legi- 
bility and qnickness, and where all these points 
are found to combine, a man gets very near the 
maximum. ; ; 

1856. But you do not recollect an instance 
where a man ever did obtain the 400 marks ?—I 
do not remember any one getting quite the 
maximum, though there may have been some 
such cases. 


Sir George Balfour. 

1857. If you went to the War Office, where 
there are a great number of soldier clerks em- 
ployed, and without your presence being known 
saw the work which those men do, both in writing 
and in working tabular statements, would you 
not have a better means of judging than by all 
the formalities of subjecting an unfortunate man 
to an anxious and wearisome examination such 
as they have now to go through ?—Possibly ; 
but you will understand that the Commissioners 
are bound by an order in Council which disables 
them from holding any examinations except those 


that are conducted under the directions of that 


Order in Council. 

_ 1858. But here isan important piece of evi- 
dence given to us to-day of a qualified man who 
has been employed as a clerk, and who has all the 
qualifications which you say ought to have been 
attained, and yet you say that man has failed. 
The point is, whether we could not alter the Order 
in Council so as to enable us to get at the fact of 
the fitness in some other way ?—It seems tome 
to raise the difficulty that Mr. Walrond pointed 
out when he was examined, that you would have 
to compare certain qualities of a moral kind with 
certain other qualities of a mental kind, and that 
would be impossible. 


0.129. 


Sir George Balfour—continued. 

_ 1859. What question of a moral kind is there 
in an unfortunate man being subjected to 
examination in Cannon-row, as compared with 
his being examined in an office without its being 
known whether he was under examination or 
not?—It is impossible to say how much of his 
deficiency on the examination papers was due to 
nervousness. 


1860. If we could alter that mode of exami- 
nation we should do away with that chance of 
error, should we not?—Unless the alternative 
mode of examination were very definitely stated, 
I do not think that I could give an opinion. 


1861. If you put a man into an office, and let 
one person qualified to judge go and see the 
work that he does, you would then be able, would 
you not, to test that man’s fitness by the actual 
work done without any degree of error by reason 
of nervousness ?—I should myself doubt whether 
any such plan would, as a general rule, be possible, 


Chairman. 


1862. The standard is a certain number of 
marks fixed before the examination, is it not, and 
not fixed with reference to how well those at the 
examination have done ?—It is fixed before ; this 
standard has been in force for about two years ; 
previously to that the standard was rather lower, 
but the number of good candidates necessarily 
raised it. 


1863. So that the examination is purely a test 
examination, and in no sense a competitive ex- 
amination ?—It is only competitive in this sense : 
that the standard is necessarily governed by the 
competition of outside people on previous occa- 
sions; but for the moment it is purely a test 
examination. 
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Tur Ricot HonourasLeE HUGH C, E. CHILDERS, in THE Caarr. 


Colonel GrEorcgE Bryrpers Ropney, k8.M., called in; and Examined. 


Sir John Hay. 
1864. You are the Deputy Adjutant General 


4 July 1876. of Marines ?—I am. 


1865. What number of Royal Marines in each 
year complete their first period of limited service ? 


. —A little over 500. 


1866. What is the first period of limited ser- 
vice ?>— Twelve years. 

1867. At what age do you recruit them ?— 
Eighteen is the average age of men who enter 
the service. 

1868. Then the average age of the men who 
have completed the first period of limited service, 
is about 30 ?—Yes. 

1869. Many of those men re-engage for a 
further term of service, do they not ?—Yes. 

1870. What numbers have so re-engaged ?— 
Taking the last five years, about 368 have re- 
engaged each year. 

1871. How long do those continue in their 
second period of service ?—Nine years. 

1872. They are then 39 years of age, on the 


average, are they not ?>—Yes, under 40 years of , 


age. 

P1387 3. Of those who take their discharge at 
30 years of age, how many are non-commissioned 
officers ?-—Very few non-commissioned officers 
take their discharge; not more than about two 
per cent. 

1874. Is that because there are féw non-com- 
missioned officers promoted in the first period of 
service, or because the non-commissioned officers 
elect to re-engage?’—They re-engage because 
they have a prospect of getting on in the service. 
Very few of the non-commissioned officers take 
their discharge after 12 years. 

1875. But there are many privates who are 
promoted to be non-commissioned officers before 
that period ?—Yes. 

1876. Are there many men discharged from 
the Marines in addition to the 500 who, I think 
you stated, completed their first period of limited 
service ?—Yes; taking the last five years, the 
average loss from all causes has been very nearly 
1, 700 a year out of 14,000. 

1877. Dves that include the 514 men who took 
their discharge ?—It does. 


Sir John Hay—continued. 


1878. Does it also include the 300 men who 
are discharged at theend of their second engage- 
ment ?—This loss includes men who haye served 
their 21 years, men who have served their 12 years 
and taken their discharge at the end of that time, 


men who have been discharged by purchase, © 


with disgrace or free, or to join the naval police 
or auxilliary forces, penal servitude deserters, 
dead, and claimed by other corps. 

1879. Out of the 1,700 men whom you so 
specify, I gather that about 800 are discharged 


at the completion of their period of second ser- 


vice ?-—No, about 200 are discharged annually 
on completion of second period of service, namely, 
21 years. 


1880. That would leave about 900 discharged — 


from other causes ?—No, about 1,500 are dis- 
charged annually from other causes. 

1881. Is there any other means of tracing the 
occupations of those men, after they take their 
discharge ?>—Not unless they are pensioners. 

1882. The pensioners, unless from wounds, 
are men of the second period only, are they not? 
—They are men of the second period only. 


There is no pension at the end of 12 years’ 


service. 


1883. Are those men to whom you have — 
alluded, that is to say, the men who are dis- | 


charged at the end of the first period of limited 


service, and those who are discharged after the — 


second period of service, without alluding to 
the 1,500 men who are discharged from other 
causes, mostly men of good character ?—They 
are. 


1884. Are they fairly educated ?—Yes; a/ 


large proportion of them are certainly very fairly 
educated. 

1885..Has any attempt been made to retain 
the services of those men in the event of any 
emergency ?—Not that I am aware of. 

1886. Is there any record of their addresses ? 
—No. I know that formerly a great number of 
our men used to go into the enrolled pensioners, 
but, I believe, that there has been some alter- 
ation with regard to those arrangements. We 
had a vey large proportion of our men in the 

enrolled 
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| enrolled pensioners, but I do not know that 


there are any there now; we have no record of 


; _ them in the Marine Office. 


1887. Can you trace the employment of many 
of those men; as for instance, whether any of 
them are employed in the Customs Department, 


| or in the fire brigade, or on the railways, or in 


any other public service?—No, we have no 


- means of tracing it. 


1888. The record of their pension and em- 
ploymentis not kept in the Marine Department? 
—No, it is not. 

1889. And, therefore, information as to that 
would have to be derived from the staff officers 
of pensioners, I presume ?—Yes. 

1890. Are there many posts for which they 
would be well fitted in the Civil Departments of 
the State if the regulations were so adjusted as 
to enable them to compete ?—-Yes; I think that 
there are many situations for which they are 
well fitted. 

1891. Do you employ any in the Marine 
Office yourself?—AlIl our clerks are military 
clerks; they are all actually serving in the 
marines, being actually on the strength of the 
corps. 

1892. When a clerk has completed his term 
of service, either for his first limited period or 
for the second period, and happens to be in the 
office, is he discharged from the office in tCon- 
‘sequence of his being discharged from the corps? 

If a man has served his first périod of 
limited service, unless he re-engages, whether 
he is a clerk or not we have done with him; he 


_ leaves us altogether; but it does not follow that 


a man who has served 21 years is obliged to take 
his discharge at the expiration of 21 years; he 
may go on serving if he is worth retaining as a 
clerk. 

1893. In that case does he receive his pension? 
—No, he does not get his pension until he goes; 
but he is not obliged to be discharged at the end 
of 21 years. 

1894. Have you known. any instance of that 
kind?—There is one in the Marine Office at 
present; and there have been many instances of 
men who have gone on serving. 

1895. Could you give the Committee any idea 
of the number of men employed both in London 
and elsewhere in this manner?—Yes; we have 
131 military clerks on the strength of the corps 
now, and some few of those are gunners and 


. privates. | 


1896. When those men are detailed for this 
service are other non-commissioned officers pro- 
moted in their room on the active list?—No, they 
“are acutally on the strength of the corps; the 
Marine Office staff clerks are not on the 
regimental strength of the corps, but at present 
when a man is employed as a military clerk, his 
place is not filled up in his company by another 
non-cominissioned officer, and he is still on the 
strength of his company, unless transferred to the 
staff of the corps on promotion. 

1897. Do the non-commissioned officers em- 
bark by roster as the officers do?—Yes, strictly. 

1898. Then supposing that it became your 
duty to send a detachment from any of the head- 
quarters of the Marines, from Chatham, or from 
Plymouth, or from Portsmouth, and that a clerk 
in the Marine Office in London happened to be 
a non-commissioned officer on the roster tor 
service, would he embark and leave you?—No, 
he is passed ever for that purpose. 
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1899. Does another non-commissioned: officer 
take his place? — Another non-commissioned 
officer takes his place. 

1900. But the number of non-commissioned 
officers is fixed by Order in Council, and there 
are no promotions in consequence of the men 
being so passed over?—None. 


Sir George Balfour. 

1901. Are the Committee to understand that 
out of your 672 serjeants of Marine Artillery 
and Infantry there are 131 deducted for employ- 
ment as clerks?—No, not 331 serjeants; there 
are 131 military clerks, includiny serjeants, 


‘corporals, gunners, and privates. 


1902. You said, did you not, that some of 
them are privates, but that most of them are non- 
commissioned officers ?—Most of them are non-~ 
commissioned officers ; very few are privates and 
gunners. 

1903. Then, practically speaking, one-fifth of 
the whole of your serjeants are detached from the 
roll to be employed as clerks, is that. so ?—No, 
not serjeants; hecause a good many of the clerks 
are corporals. 

1904. Still, whatever number of serjeants and 
corporals you have upon the effective strength of 
the Marine Artillery and the Royal Marines, a 
very large proportion of those are actually de- 
tached from their companies and employed as 
clerks, without their places being filled up ?— 
Exactly. pier 

1905. How many companies of Marine Ar- 
tillery and Royal Marines have you altogether? 
—We have four divisions, and 16 companies to 
each division. ; 

1906. Is it not a serious drain upon the 
efficiency of the Marines to have such a number 


- of men detached ?—I think it is; but there is 


always a certain humber of acting non-com- 
missioned officers made. In the case of every 
detachment that embarks on board ship the first 
thing that is done is to make acting non-com- 
missioners officers; they make a certain number 
of the corporals acting serjeants, and a certain 
number of privates acting corporals. 

1907, But the men acting in those ranks | ave 
not the same extent of influence and power, have 
they, that a permanent non-commissioned officer 
has ?—I think they have; they wear the stripes 
of a non-commissioned officer. 

Chairman. 

1908. Can you state how many of those 131 
military clerks are non-commissioned officers, 
and how many are gunners or privates ?— Yes; 
out of the whole number of 131 there are four 
gunners and one private. 

1909. How many corporals are there ?—That 
I cannot distinguish, but I can get the exact 
numbers of corporals and of serjeants; 28 cor- 


- porals and bombardiers, remainder all serjeants. 


Sir George Balfour. 

1910. Your clerks in the Marine Office are 
very few in number, are they not ?—I have alto- 
gether six. 

1911. Are those supernumeraries on the 
strength of the companies ?—No, I think they 
are not all supernumeraries; the head clerk is 
a supernumerary ; but I cannot answer that 
positively. Four are supernumeraries, and two 
on the strength of their companies. 

1912. Will you state in what ranks the super-: 
numeraries are ?—Yes, staff serjeants. 

M 1913. Do 


Col. G. Be, 
Rodney, R.M, 
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1913. Do they receive an extra allowance for 
the supernumeraries out of the monies voted by 
Parliament ?—Yes. 

1914, Are you well satisfied with the way in 
which they perform their clerical labour ? — 
Perfectly. 

1915. Have you found them very efficient ?— 
Very efficient. 

1916. Do you consider them equal or superior 
to the civilian clerks?—-I have had nv oppor- 
tunity of judging what civilian clerks are like; 
T have never had anything to do with them. 

1917. But you have no desire to change these 
men for civilians?—No; I should be very sorry 
to do so. 

1918. You find them thoroughly amenable to 
orders, do you not ?—Perfectly ; they are soldiers. 

1919. And you can very easily remove them 
to do their military duties again if necessary ?-— 
Certainly. 

1920. Are their office hours the same as those 
of the civilian clerks of the Admiralty ?—There 
office hours are from ten to five, or six or seven, 
according to the amount of work that is going on. 


1921. And you have no hesitation in making 
them attend to any extent you like, and to any 
hour you please ?— To any hour we please, 


1922. And you have always found them amen- 
able in every respect ?——-Perfeetly so. 


1923. I should like to obtain from you some 
information as to the openings which are given to 
the marines (and of course, when I speak of the 
marines, I speak of the Marine Artillery at the 
same time) for advancement in their own corps; 
what situations are there above the rank of non- 
commissioned officer?—The only appointment 
that a non-commissioned ofticer holds with us is, 
that of a quartermaster. 

1924. How many quartermasterships have you 
which are open to the whole of that large body 
of marines ?—We have 10; we have two at each 
of the light infantry divisions, and three at the 
Marine Artillery, and one at Walmer at the 
depot. 

1925. Do you calculate that 14,000 is the 
strength of the marines and the Marine Artil- 
lery ?—That is the total etrength of the corps, 


including officers, non-commissioned officers, and | 


men. 

1926. The whole strength of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates, and buglers and 
musicians, is about 13,400, I think ?>—Yes, about 
that number. 

1927. And for the whole of that. number, there 
are 10 appointments open for the non-commis- 
sioned officers to be advanced to ?— Yes; 10 
quartermasterships. . 

1928. Can you state how many vacancies there 
are in those appointments in the course of four or 
five years ?—'There are very few vacancies, 


1929. Do you remember any vacancy at all 
during the last five years ?—I do not. 

1930. So that practically speaking, the promo- 
tion of the non-commissioned officers has been 
stopped ?—Exactly; there is no compulsory age 
of retirement for a quartermaster as there is for 
an officer. 

1931. So that you have no means of creating 
vacancies if you should desire to give a flow of 
promotion for the serjeants?—No; you cannot 
oblige a man to retire. 


~~. en ae; 
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1932, So long as he is efficient, I suppose Poll 


Yes, so long as he is efficient. 
Sir George Balfour. 


i 
¢ 


1933. Do officers or non-commissioned officers — 
ever get the appointment of barrackmaster ?— — 


Officers do, but never non-commissioned offi- — 
cers. 


1934. In the case of the appointment of an — 


officer, he of course, vacates his effective position 
in the regiment on becoming a barrackmaster ?— — 
Yes; an officer accepting the appointment of bar-— 
rackmaster has to go'on half-pay. . 
1935. Have you barrackmasters from the ma- 


rine corps appointed for all your barracks?— — 
Yes; and we have barrackmasters at each divi- — 


sion, entirely selected from the marine officers, _ 


1936. Are you aware/whether there are any — 


appointments which might be opened out for the 
serjeants of marines ?—I am not aware of any, 


except the quartermasters’ appointments, that — 


could be well opened to them. 
1937. You have no storekeepers, have you, for 


the marines? —- None; the quartermasters and — 
barrackmasters have charge of the stores at the — 


divisions. 

1938. You have, yourself, the charge of the 
whole of the arms and the accoutrements of the 
regiment, have you not /—Yes; everything goes 
through the Deputy Adjutant General, 

1989, But the annual returns sent into the 
War Office are all signed by you, if I remember 
rightly ?—Yes, they are. 

1940. Are you quite satisfied with the effec- 
tive manner in which the store duties are done? — 
—Quite so. . 

1941. I did not quite gather from you the 
exact number of recruits that you are obliged to 
enlist every year to maintain the strength of the 
marines ?—For the last five years on an average, 
we have raised, I believe, 1,513; 45 drummers 
annually, — 

1942, Have you limited the service at all toa 
shorter period than 12 years?—We have never 
altered our periods of service; they remain 12 
years and nine years, 

1943. Have you been able to maintain the 
marines effectively with the number of recruits 
which you have been able to obtain ?—Until 
very lately we have kept our numbers up ver 
well, but..at present we are upwards of 50 
short. 

1944. Can you suggest to the Committee what 


civil openings might be created by which you~ | 
could increase a desire to enter the marines?— 


I think that if employment as clerks and messen- 
gers, and those sort of appointments under Govern- 
ment, were held out to the men after their first 
term of service, it would be an inducement to 
men to come into the service. 

1945. For instance, in the case of those 131 
non-commissioned. officers whom we will assume 
to be entirely employed as clerks, and who are 
still retamed upon the effective strength of the 
companies, vacancies were created that would 
give a great impetus, would it not, to promotion, 
and would hold out an inducement to men to 
enter the marines ?—I do not know that it would 
be an inducement to men to enter; I do not 
think that men think very much about that sort 
of thing when they enlist. Of course after a 
man has enlisted it is a great encouragement to 
him to be pretty certam of promotion if he 

chooses 
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‘chooses to come forward for it; but taking a 
recruit for example, he does not think much of 
that sort of thing when he euilists. 

1946. Has not the advantage of the marine 
‘corps generally been held out by those who have 
‘been serving in the marines as an inducement 
to men who are unacquainted with the service of 
‘marines to come and join the corps ?—I have no 
“doubt that it has; but I cannot be sure that the 
chance of promotion has had any effect upon the 
coming into the service. 

1947. Still, if the promotion of those in the 
service is more rapid, they themselves convey a 
good name and a good idea of the service of 
marines, do they not ?—Yes, certainly ; but I 
think there are other inducements to men to 
“cume into the service besides promotion. 

1948. Your recommendation just now, was, I 
‘think, that the opening up of the employment of 
clerks and messengers would bean inducement 
‘to men to enter ?—TI think it would. 
| 1949. Have you in your eye any employment 
as clerks which you could give the marines?— 
That is a thing which I am unable to answer. 

_ 1950. So far as regards the selection of men 
from your corps to be employed as clerks, what 
do you say ?—I think that we could supply a 
very fair number of clerks who would be very 
‘competent to perform the ordinary duties in any 
office. 
_ | 1951. If you were called upon to supply the 
clerks for the Admiralty, could you supply a 
‘number of very efficient men out of the corps ?— 
1 think we could. ae 

1952. Quite equal, you think, to those that 
you have in your own office ?—Yes, quite. 

1953. To what extent do you think you could 
get clerks from out of the corps equal to those 
that you have in the office ?—That I cannot very 
well answer. 

1954. Would it be a good number ?—A good 
number. We find no difficulty in getting 
clerks. 


Colonel Mure. 


1955. You have said that the average age of 
the men who enter the marine service is 18; is 
that watered by the youth of the drummers? —A 
boy may enter the drums at 13. 

1956. You say that the age at which recruits 
enter is between 18 and 25, and yet you say that 
the average age is 18; how comes the average 

‘age to be so low ?—The largest proportion of our 
recruits are about 18; we have certainly some 
older, and I fancy that there are a good number 
‘who are not 18, but of course they say that they 
are 18. We enlist men as 18 who very likely 
are not 18; they, know that their service does 
not reckon until they are 18, so that a man al- 
ways says that he is 18 if he is not. 

1957. | think you said that on going on ser- 
vice the non-commissioned officers employed as 
clerks were passed over and left in their employ- 
ment?—Yes. ; 

1958. Therefore it would appear that the 
number of non-commissioned officers is fixed 
with a view not only to supply executive non- 


commissioned officers but also clerks ?—That is 


the present regulation. 

~ 1959. You said that among the seven clerks 

employed in the Marine Office four are gunners ; 

that means Marine Artillery, I suppose ?— The 

question was how many out of the 131 clerks 
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employed in the corps were gunners or privates, 
four are gunners and one is a private, leaving 
126 non-commissioned officers. 8 

1960. Do you find that amongst those 131 who 
are employed, you are enabled, looking at their 
education and conduct, to employ many more 
from the Marine Artillery than you do from the 
Royal Marines ?—No, I have not found it so; it 
is about the same. 

1961. There is no great difference in educa- 
tion and standing between the two ?—I think 
not. 


Mr. Errington. 


1962. Do the men whom you promote to be 
clerks receive any increase of pay for their duties 
as clerks ?—Yes, they do. 

1963. Does not the system of employing 
clerical duties men in active service, so far as it 
goes, produce stagnation in promotion, the va- 
cancies not being filled up?—Yes, of course it 
stops promotion; if all clerks were supernu- 
meraries of their companies, of course you would 
have to fill their vacancies by other men. 

1964. If instead of those men you employed 
only men who are actually pensioned, do you not 
think that it would be an advantage to the ser- 
vice, and that you would get men equally efficient 
for their duties as clerks?—I should doubt it. 

1965. Not after 20 years’ service?--We have 
a great pick for clerks from 13,000 men, and if 
we were bound to select our clerks from pen- 
sioners I do not know how it would answer 
at all. i's 

1966. But as a rule there is no limit; a man 
need not be in the service any length of time be- 
fore he is promoted to be a clerk ?—No. 

1967. So that you may promote a man after 
one or two years ?—Hixactly. 

1968, As a rule do you know whether a man 
is a long time in the service before being pro- 
moted to be a clerk ?—Some of our men become 
clerks very soon after they enter the service, for 
instance, within the first year or two; and if 
they conduct themselves properly they remain 
employed as clerks perhaps the greater part of 
their service. 

1969. In fact I suppose that that is the case 
more frequently than not?—Exactly ; if the man 
is an efficient clerk, unless he misconducts him- 
self he is never got rid of. 

1970. I suppose that his appointment as a 
clerk rather depends upon his previous educa- 
tion ?—Exactly. 

Chairman. 


1971. When you speak of 131 military clerks 
being the total number of non-commissioned 
officers and men whom you employ, you include 
all those who are doing duty as ordinary clerks, 
I presume ?—All clerks; every man who is em- 
ployed as a clerkin any capacity whatever. 

1972. Any one who has writing to do, in fact ? 
—Yes; 131 is the total number. 

1973. Did I correctly understand you to say 
that you have no civilians whatever on the 
Marine Office ?— None whatever. 

1974. Is your chief clerk included as a military 


clerk ?—Yes, and he is stili a serjeant on the , 


strength of the corps. 


Sir John Hay. 


1975. Have yon any suggestion to make to 
the Committee as to the further employment of 
mM 2 \ Royal 
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Sir John Hay—continued. 
Royal. Marines as clerks, either in your depart- 
ment or elsewhere ?—No, I think not. 
Colonel Mure, 


1976. As the marines are employed, both at 
sea and at home, would those 131 clerks include 
any clerk employed on board ship ?—No. 


t 


Lord Elcho. ‘A 

1978. Are you acquainted with the duties of — 
the War Office clerks ?—No. , 
1979. You can draw no standard of com- 
parison between the work done in your office — 


and the work done in the Adjutant General’s — 
Office at the Horse Guards ?-—No, not in the 


1977. Or abroad ?—No, only at home. least. 
Mr. Joun SmiTH, called in; and Examined. : ; 
Chairman. Chairman—continued. 


1980. WHAT is your office in the Customs 
Department ?—I am Assistant Secretary to the 
Board. ; 

1981. And you are in a position, are you not, 
to give all the information which this Committee 
may require as to the employment of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines under the Customs ?—I be- 
lieve so. 

1982. Will you be good enough to state, in 
the first place, to the Committee what are the 
original appointments of the different classes 
which are made in the Customs, going from the 
lowest upwards ?—In the out-door department 
there are the boatmen or watermen, and the out- 
door officers, messengers, and watchmen. 

1983. In the in-door department what are the 
appointments ?—In the in-door department there 
are the clerks. We are just in a transition state 
about the writers, but we have some writers. 

1984. Taking first the out-door department, 
which should you describe as the lowest class ?— 
The extra men. 

1985. The extra men are divided into two 
classes, the permanent and the non-permanent, I 
think ?—Yes; the ordinary extra men are not 


"permanent, and the preferable extra men are per- 


manent. 

1986. Who selects the ordinary extra men ?— 
They are selected in London by the head of the 
out-door department, under whom they are to be 
employed, and they are selected at the out-ports 
by the collectors. 

1987. Upon their responsibility ?—Entirely. 

1988. And without any reference to the Board 
of Customs ?—Entirely. 

1989, What pay do they get ?—Their pay 
varies, but 3s. a day may be taken as the average 
pay when they are employed. 

1990. Is there any instruction from the Board 
of Customs to either London or the out-ports to 
choose these men from any particular class, or is 
it left entirely to the officers who are responsible? 
—It is left entirely to the officers who are re- 
sponsible. 

199i. Do you know, as a matter of fact, 
whether many of those men have been in the 
naval service ?—At the present time there are 
108 pensioners of various kinds employed as 
ordinary extra men; those are pensioners from 
the army, navy, or marines. 

1992. Do you happen to know whether they 
continue’to receive their pensions?—Yes, they 
continue to receive their pensions. 

1993. And those men may be discharged at 
very short notice?—They are only engaged by 
the day; but many of them are employed for 
years. 

1994. Are those men all sailors in receipt of 
pension, or are any of them men who have been 


discharged from the navy or marines before 
their pensions accrued ?—The 108 are pensioners. — 

1995. Are there, besides those, any old sailors 
who are not in receipt of pensions, so far as you are ~ 
aware?— There may be; but that I cannot 
say. 
1996-7. What are those extra men called in the ~ 
Estimates?—In the estimates for the out-ports 
they are grouped together under the head of 
“Pay of Extra and Glut Officers.” In London, — 
they would be partly under the head of “ Prefer- 
able Extra Men,” and partly under that of 
‘Pay to Extra and Glut Officers.” There is a 
distinction between the preferable extra men 
and the ordinary extra men. It hasalways been — 
the practice to employ extra men in addition to | 
the Establishment, according to a glut of busi- ~ 
ness, or anything of that kind; they may be 
taken on to-day and discontinued to-morrow, 
according to the state of business. In 1869, the 
Customs first adopted the system of employing a 
certain number of preferable extra men, as they 
were termed, permanently, as part of the recog- 
nised force of the department. It was commenced 
in London; an addition to the number was re- — 
quired, and the Board recommended to the — 
Treasury that, instead of putting on a certain 
number of established men as out-door officers, 
60 pensioners should be employed as preferable 
extra men. 

1998. Coming next to the preferable extra 
men, will you state how they are appointed ?— 
The preferable extra men are appointed in the | 
same way by the Comptroller of the out-door 
department in London, and the collectors at the 
out-ports. 

1999. What is their pay ?—Three shillings and 
sixpence a day. The Board have laid down, in 
their case, the regulations under which they 
should be employed. The number of those pre- 
ferable extra men is absolutely fixed at each’ 
port where they are employed. 

2000. Are they continuously employed ?— 
They are continuously employed, though they — 
are not in the permanent Civil Service. They — 
may be discontinued at a day’s notice, but as — 
a matter of fact they are permanently employed — 
during good conduct. 

2001. They are very much in the position of 
the former writers in the Civil Service, are they 
not ?—Yes, they are, except that they do not re- 
quire any Civil Service certificate. 

2002. I see that, by the regulation in the 
selection of preferable extra men, the choice is 
to be given to pensioners of the army, navy, or 
coast guard; can you give us any facts as to the 
number of such pensioners in this body ?—At 
the present time, including the preferable extra 
men, and the ordinary extra men, there are 299 

army 
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army pensioners,'476 navy pensioners, and 31 


“pensioners from the marines employed. 

2003. About how many does that leave that, 
-are taken from the civil community, generally ? 
—The total number is 806 persioners. 

2004. What is the total number of extra men? 
—lI am unable to give the total number of extra 
men, it fluctuates from day to day. 

2005. Can you give an average ?—The average 
number of extra men, other than pensioners, who 


_are employed daily, may be taken as about 850, 


2006. Can you roughly say about what pro- 
portion of the extra men are taken from pen- 
sioners ?—I may state, generally, that the collec- 


stors, as a rule, always take pensioners if they 


can get them. 

2007. Can they generally get them ?—-They 
cannot always getthem; atmany places pensioners 
can get higher pay in other occupations, and they 
~will not come. , 

2008. Can you give us any rough estimate of 
what proportion generally are pensioners ?—No, 
I am not able to do that. 

2009. At any rate, I gather from what you 
haye said that a larger number of extra men 
might be employed from the pensioner class than 
-ofter themselves for employment ?—Yes, as or- 
dinary extra men. we 

2010. And as preferable extra men? —No, be- 

cause their numbers are all full now; we keep 
that class full. 
_ 2011. Do you keep it entirely for pensioners? 
—Not entirely. For instance, at Cardiff there 
are 25 preferable extra men allowed upon that 
establishment, and of those only 11 are at pre- 
sent pensioners. 

2012. Are there only 11 pensioners, because 
only 11 qualified pensioners offered them- 
selves ?-—I can give you the explanation of the 
collector himself. He gives the number of pen- 
sioners employed in return to an. inquiry that 
was made. He says that there are five from the 
army, five from the navy, and one from the ma- 
rines: ‘‘ Onthe whole, I cannot report as favour- 
ably as I could wish on the conduct and useful- 
ness of pensioners for our employment, at any, 
rate at this port. These remarks apply more 
particularly to army pensioners. Their habits, 
engendered in the army, seem but ill to suit 
them for duties of a nature like those of the Tide 
Department (that is, the Water Guard Depart- 
ment). They cannotrummage, and they cannotrow 
aboat. Ihave within my time here brought more 
than 20 of them into this service, and I have 
only five left. Of this number 10 were com- 
plained against, three were dismissed, and the 
others left the service; some probably to save 
complaints or disiilissal.--The navy pensioners I 
find to be more useful and better adapted for our 
work; but, asa rule, they are generally worn out 
before they apply to us.” . 

2013. As the collector at Cardiff was instructed 
to give the preference to men of the army, navy, 

or marines (and I speak specially of the navy 
and marines on the present occasion), are we to 


assume that as he employs so many civilians it 


was because he could not get a sufficient number 


- of suitable navy pensioners ?—Yes. 


_ 2014. If a sufficient number of suitable navy 

pensioners offered themselves, the employment 

for them would be somewhat greater, if we may 

take the sample of Cardiff, than it is at the pre- 

sent time ?—Yes; Cardiff is an exceptional case ; 
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at the other ports nearly all the preferable extra 


men are pensioners. 

2015. We may assume that up to the full 
strength of preferable extra men, navy pensioners 
would be employed if they could be got ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

2016. Do you happen to know whether any 
steps have been taken to make that known in 
the naval service ?—I believe that the collectors 
have very generally communicated with the staff 
officers of pensioners to let them know that such 
amp onnen is to be had if the men like to apply 

or it. 

2017. Has that been the result of somo official 
communication between the Customs or the 
Treasury and the Admiralty ?—It is a depart- 
mental arrangement; the Customs first adopted 
the system of employing preferable extra men in 
London. We began by having 60, and the 
number was then increased subsequently, and 
ultimately, when the establishment of the out- 


- door department was definitely arranged the 


number was fixed at 200 for London, as against 
700 established men. At Liverpool there are 100 
preferable extra men, and at 37 other outports 
there are 388, making the total number of pre- 
ferential men in the service 688. 

2018. Can you now give us, against that 688, 
the number of naval pensioners employed ?— 
Not exactly; because the return that I have 
includes the ordinary extra men. 

2019. What is the next class?—The boat- 
men. ' 
2020. How are the boatmen appointed ?—They 
are appointed by Treasury nomination. 

2021. What does that exactly mean ?—When 
a vacancy occurs it is reported to the Treasury, 
and we receive from the Treasury a nomination 
for A. B. 

2022. How many boatmen are there in the 
service ?—There are 319 boatmen in the whole 
of the service in the United Kingdom. 

2023. Can you give the Committee the number 
of vacancies that take place annually ?—I sup- 
pose that 30 or 40 vacancies take place , an- 
nually. 

2024. What is the commencing pay of the 
boatmen ?—The commencing pay of the boatmen 
in London is 60 /., and they are divided into two 
classes, 60/., rising after five years’ service to 
65 ¢. for the lower class, and 70/. rising to 751. 
for the first class. 

2025. That is to say, that men from the first 
class are promoted into the second ?—They are 
promoted from the second to the first class. 

2026. So that every boatman comes in with 
60 7. a year?—Yes, in London. At the out ports 
they commence at 55 1. 

2027. And the appointment is, I presume, 
from your description of it, what would be 
called a patronage appointment ?—It is. 

2028. It comes from the Political Secretary to 
the Treasury ?—It does. 

2029. Do you know anything of the class of 
men to whom those appointments are given ?— 
They are generally given to men who have been 
connected in some way with a seafaring life. 

203u. Is any considerable proportion of them 
old sailors or marines?—No, the age would 
preclude that. 

2031. What is the limit of age ?--Thirty is the 
maximum age. 

2032. Although a man may have been in the 
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service, is that age of 30 still insisted upon ?— 
No, the age is extended for those who have been 
employed as extra men in the Customis service, 
provided their employment commenced before 
they attained the age of 30. 

2033. How far is it extended ?—It is extended 
up to 40. 

2034. So that a sailor who has been in the 
navy, or a marine, would be able to get an ap- 
pointment up to 30 years of age?—Yes, or up 
to 40, if he obtained employment as an.extra 
man in the Customs before he attained the age 
of 30. . 

2035. Can you give the Committee any infor- 
mation as to whether any of the sailors from the 
navy or marines have been appointed of late 
years ?—I do not remember that any have been 
appointed to any established post, such as that 
of a boatman. 

2036. When the nomination of these men is 
Communicated to the Customs, is any information 
given as to their previous life ?— We have to make 
an inquiry what their previous life has been; we 
eall upon them to fill up a form showing how 
they have been employed, and require them to 
produce certificates of character; they have to 
pass a medical examination; they are then 
subjected to an examination in simple sub- 
jects before the Civil Service Commissioners ; 
and itis not until the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners certify that they consider them to be 
qualified that we admit them to duty. 

2037. Then those watermen or boatmen pass 
a qualifying examination before the Civil Service 
Commissioners ?—They do. 

2038. And the Civil Service Commissioners 
are bound to have the facts of the men’s previous 
life and their character, as well as the facts of 
their examination ?—Yes; they are obliged to fill 
up a form in duplicate showing the whole of their 
employment from the time of leaving school. 

2039.. Do you retain those forms ?’—We keep 
one copy with our own papers, simply for our own 
information; but one original paper filled up by 
the candidate is sent to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners with all his certificates. 

2040. Has any clerk in the Customs analysed 
those papers, so that we could ascertain from them 
whether any of the men had been in the army or 
navy ?—I can easily have the papers looked out 
with regard to all the appointments which have 
taken place as watermen or boatmen within a 
limited time, and apprise the Committee if any of 


_ the men have been im the services mentioned. 


2041. Can you give the number of men who 
have been in the last two or three years ap- 
pointed as watermen or boatmen who were 
formerly in the navy or marines, or (if there are 
any) in the army ?—QOut of 47 appointmenjs 
made during the last three years, only one man 
had been previously in either of those services, 
and that was the Navy. 

2042. Of course they could not be pensioners. 
because the limit of age is 30 ?—No, they would 
not be pensioners. 

2043. But they might have been men who had 
served their first term of continuous service, 


‘might they not ?—They might. 


2044. Has it ever occurred to the Board of 
Customs, so far as you are aware, to consider 
whether this class of men might not be entirely 
recruited from the navy and marines ?—It is very 
essential that we should get a certain number, 


/ 


Chairman-—continued. 
and, in fact, a large proportion of young and 
active men for these water guard duties; they 
are very severe, and the rummaging which I 
referred to just now requires the men to obtain 
access to all parts of the ship, the machinery, and 
every other part of the vessel, to endeavour to 
detect concealments or smuggling ; and the men, 


unless they begin this work tolerably young, do- 


not become very efficient at it. 


2045. So that, if you were restricted to pen-- 
sioners, who must in all probability be 38 or 39° 


years of age at least, it would be too late in life 
for them to begin hard work of that kind ?—It 
would. : 
2046. But if you could get men from the 
naval service before they had arrived at their 
time for pension ({ do not‘ask you any question 
as to the effect upon the navy), so far as the 
Customs are concerned, do you think that that 


would be an advantageous arrangement ?—Cer-: 


tainly, if we could get young active men. 
| 2047. The maximum age being 30, you would 


be able to get men after the first period of ser-- 


vice; if you could get men before that age, you 
would be glad to get the selection ?—Certainly. 


2048. The experience required for this em=- 


ployment is' expressly sailors’ experience; ex- 


perience at sea, is it not?—Yes, experience at’ 


sea, or boating on rivers... 
2049. And that is the experience that a young 
sailor generally has ?—Yes. 


2050. Then, so far as the Customs are con-- 


cerned, you would at any rate seé no disad- 
vantage if these employments were open to young 
sailors of the Navy ?—No, certainly not. . 

2051. Do you think that it would be a positive 
advantage ?--I do not know that I should be 
justified in saying that, because we have never 
been at a loss for good men to fill the places. 
The boatmen that have been appointed under 
the present system, as a rule, are very efficient 
men. 

2052. I suppose that a good many of them are 
civilians ; men who have lived a mere civil life ? 
—Not of those who are appointed as watermen 
and boatmen, because that being a patronage 
appointment the men know what they are apply- 
ing for, and, as a rule, it is only men that are 
suited for that employment that do apply. 

2053. Men that have been in the Merchant 
Service ?—Men who have been in the Merchant 
Service or who have been connected with the 
water-side. 

2054. At any rate you do not think, so far as 
your knowledge goes, that sailors of the Royal 
Navy are likely to be worse than the sailors of 
the Merchant. Service ?—Certainly not. 

2055. And you would see no objection now, at 
any rate so far as the Customs are concerned, to 
those places being opened to sailors of the Royal 
Navy ?—Subject to their passing the test examina- 
tions which the men now pass, and subject to the 
present requisites as to character being complied 
with, I should see no objection to it. 

2056. Then going up from the boatmen, we 
will take the messengers and watchmen; which 
are the lower of the two?—The watchmen are 
the lower. . 

2057. How are they appointed?—They are 
appointed by patronage, by direct nomination 
from the Treasury. 

2058. About how many of them are there? 
—Twenty-eight. : 

2059. Therefore, 
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2059. Therefore, of course, there are very few 
nominations every year? — Very few nomina- 


tions. 


2060. At what pay do they commence ?—The 
watchmen commence at 60/. in London; after 
five years they get 65 /., and after ten years they 


get 701. 


~ 2061. What is their limit of age ?—They are 
admitted up to 30, 

2062. Have they any duties afloat?— They 
haye no duties afloat. 

2063. Are any former soldiers, or sailors, or 
marines in that body, so far as you are aware ?— 
Not that I am aware of. 

2064. Do they pass also a test examination ?— 
They do. 

2065. Would there be any disadvantage to the 


service, so far as you are aware, if preference 


was. giyen to soldiers and sailors for those offi- 


~ces ?—No disadvantage, certainly. 


2066. You would then get men who were 


accustomed to discipline, would you not ?— Yes. 


2067. Is it very hard work ?—No, it is very 
easy work; it is ordinary watchman’s work. 

2068. Men at any rate who had passed through 
their first term of service, either in the army or 
in the navy, would be within the age, would they 
not ?—-I suppose they would, 

2069. And if it was wished to encourage the 


employment of men who had been soldiers or 


sailors, 1 presume those would be offices which 
they could fill with advantages?— Yes, they 
could. | . 

2070. Passing now to the messengers; have 
ou more than one class of messenger?—We 
ave two classes of messengers in London; 

32 in the lower class, and 17 in the upper class. 

2071. How many messengers have you at the 

outports?—The duty is generally performed by 


‘the out-door officers at the outports. 


2072. The whole body of messengers is then 
about 49 ?—Yes. 
2073. What is the maximum age of messen- 


gers ’—They are admitted up to 35. 


2074. Are they also admitted by patronage ? 


-—Yes; the nominations come from the Treasury. 


2075. Do the men pass a test examination 
under the Civil Service Commissioners ?—They 


2076. Do yee know whether any considerable 
proportion of the messengers have been soldiers 
or sailors ?—Very few. 

2077. Are you aware that in some of the 
public departments those appointments are ex- 
clusively given to old soldiers and sailors ?—I am 
not aware of that. 

2078. Is there anything in the work of the 
Customs Department which, if that were the 
case, shonld put the Customs upon a different 
footing from other departments?— No; they 
‘would be quite equal to messengers’ work. 

2079. Is that very hard work ?—-Some of the 
messengers have tolerably hard work, going back- 
wards and forwards between the Custom House 
and the docks constantly in all weathers. 

2080. But I presume it is not work which a 
man uader 365 years of age, whatever his previous 
training had been, could not undertake ?—No, 
certainly not, 

2081. Would you see any objection to the 


rule which is in force in other departments, 


namely, that the junior messengers should all be 
taken from the military or naval service, applying 
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to the Customs ?—No; provided that they passed 
the test examination, and that they were ad- 
mitted before they attained any great age; 
keeping the present limit of age. 

2082. You would not like a rule under which 
messengers could be employed at a greater age 
than 35?—No, not to begin with, ~ 

2083. Messengers are on the establishment, 
are they not ?—'They are, and they get their pen- 
sions under the Superannuation Act. 

2084, Coming to. the out-door officers, am I 
right im saying that the whole body that were 
formerly called lockers and tide-waiters, and 
weighers, are all now recruited from the out- 
door officers who answer to the old tide-waiters ? 
—They are all now called out-door officers. 

2085. So that the only distinction between the 
landing-waiter class and what was formerly the 
inferior class is now entirely at an end, and all 
the officers doing duty as landing-waiters are 
promoted from the out-door officers ?--Yes; but 
formerly the inferior officers were divided into 
two departments; the one attended to the waiter- 
guard, and the other attended to the land depart- 
ment. ~Now the inferior officers are all one body. 

2086. And all the superior appointments ?— 
Of the out-door department, whether on the 
waterside, or in the warehouse, are all filled by 
promotion from the out-door officers?-—Yes. __ 

2087, What is the age to begin with at which 
an out-door officer is appointed ?— From 19 to 25. 

2088. Is he appointed by nomination. or by 
competition ?—By open competition. 

2089. Is that competition limited to out-door 
officers in the Customs, or does it embrace other 
departments >—The first open competition that 
was held was not limited; it was a combined 
competition for the out-door officers of Customs 
and assistantsof Excise. Very greatinconvenience 
resulted from that; we were so long before the 
men were appointed that all the subsequent com- 
petitions have been for out-door officers alone. 

2090. How many out-door officers are there 
altogether ?—2,123. 

2091. Can you tell me about how many vacan- 
cies there are every year?—The competitions 
now take place quarterly, and we generally re- 
turn about 50 vacancies a quarter. ‘That would 
be 200 in the year, 

2092. In that competition is any advantage, 
in respect of age, given to person who have been 
already in the service?—If they came direct 
from another branch of the public service they 
would get an extension of age. 

2093. Would they get the full term that they 
had been in the public seryice already ?—No, 
not necessarily; members of the military and 
naval services may deduct from their actual age 
any time during which they have served; per- 
sons who have served for two full consecutive 
years in any Civil situation to which they were 
admitted with the certificate of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, in the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
or as Registered Writers, may deduct from their 
actual age any time not exceeding five years, 
which they may have spent in such service 

2094. So that the rule which we have heard of 
in other departments, that the entire time that 
has been already passed in the public service is 
allowed to be deducted from their age when they 
come up for examination, dces not apply to the 
out-door officers?—No, in some instances, they 
only get the advantage of five years. 
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2095. The age of 30 would cover men dis- 


‘charged from the army or navy after their first 
term of service; are you aware. whether any 


such men have succeeded in the competition for 
out-door officers ?—I am not aware that any have 


‘succeeded. 


2096. Are you aware whether any have gone 
up ?—I am not. 

2097. Have you any information upon that 
point, or must we get it exclusively from the 
Civil Service Commissioners ?—The Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners have only recently supplied 
the Customs Department with the particulars of 
the previous employment of the candidates, so 
that you would get the information more accu- 
ratetely from them, and for a longer period. 

2098. An out-door officer has to do a good deal 
of work afloat, has he not ?—He has. 

2099. He has to do the tidewaiter’s work, which 
is almost entirely afloat, has he not ?—He has. 

2100. Therefore the training of a sailor, so far 
as it goes, is advantageous, is it not ?—So far as 
it goes, it is; but unless it is combined with a 
tolerable education the man would not be useful 
as an out-door officer. 

2101. In apportioning the work, or whatever 
the system is under which the competition is 
conducted, is any allowance made for experience 
afloat 7—There is no allowance made. 

2102. The examination is purely literary ?— 
The examination is purely literary. 

2103. Would it, in your opinion, be advan- 
tageous if, in the competition, some allowance 
were made for experience afloat?—I think it 
would. 

2104. Do you think we may take that as the 
opinion of the department?—I believe you 
may. 

2105. You would not, I take it, wish to stretch 
the limit of age beyond that which is now laid 
down ?—Certainly not. 

2106. You would not like anyone to be taken 
in after 30 years of age ?—No. 

2107. But in. the competition you would like 
qualifications as a seaman to be considered ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

2108. And from that point of view you would 
like a certain advantage, which might be assessed 
by marks, to be given to former sailors ?—Yes. 

2109. I will now go to the in-door depart- 
ment; I think you said that you had writers in 
a state of transition and clerks?—Yes. 

2110. The experiment of employing writers 
on a large scale, was first tried in the Customs, 
wis it not, in 1865 ?—It was first tried in 1867. 

2111. And a very large number of persons, 
between 1865 and 1871, or 1872, were entered 
under the old writer system ?—Yes, up to 1871. 

2112. Is that system actually at an end ?— 
The first system was brought to an end by the 
Orders in Council of July 1870, and August 
jae 

2113. The Order of August 1871 practically 
destroyed it; the Order of July 1870 having 
systematised it ?—Yes. 

2114. Have you many of these writers em- 
ployed now ?—We have. 

2115. Those writers were appointed, if I re- 
member rightly, by the Customs themselves ?— 
They were, in the first instance. 

2116. The Treasury had nothing to do with 
them ; there was no patronage whatever ?—No. 

2117. They were appointed at a rising rate of 
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pay, but without any right to’ superannuation, I 
believe?—They were. 

2118. And you got a very considerable num-- 
ber of men in that way, did you not?—Yes. 

2119. Had you any difficulty in getting them? 
—No difficulty. 

2120. Were they efficient ?—-As a body they 
were efficient. 

2121. Did you get among them many former- 
soldiers or former sailors?—I should say nots. 
they were mostly men who had been accustomed’ 
to clerical duties. 

2122. Did you get any soldiers who had been 
accustomed to clerical duties ?—Not that I am 
aware of. 

2123. You at the Customs are more in the 
way of seeing the sailors; do you remember 
whether any came from sailors’ applications >— 
I am not aware of any applications that came- 
from sailors. . 

2124. At present may we take it that you are: 
in such a state of transition, that it is not worth. 
while asking you what is being done about 
writers in your department ?—I think so. 

2125. As to clerks; do you get your clerks. 
from the junior or the lower division, ‘as it has 
been termed, since February ?—All new appoint- 
ments are, at present, made to the lower division.. 

2126. Are they entered by competitive exa-- 
mination ?—They are; I should say that nothing 
has been definitely settled yet as to the lower 
division being introduced into the department 
except as a substitute for the writers; the other: 
portion is not yet settled. 

2127. Your regular established clerks in the 
Customs are all in the upper division, are they 
not ?—They have hitherto been admitted under 
the examination for Class II,; but, coming in at 
the bottom of the establishment under Class II.,. 
you could rise to the highest office in the depart- 
ment. 

2128. But in future Class II. will not, except 
under very exceptional circumstances, admit of 
promotion beyond 200/. a year, I think ?—It will 
not. 

2129. That new system is not well established 
with vou yet ?—It is not adopted yet, except as 
a substitute for the writers. 

2130. The old writers have been turned into 
Class II.?—-That is the proposal; it is under 
consideration with the Treasury. 

2131. Have you any information to give to the 
Committee as to the qualification of soldiers and 
sailors, and especially of soldiers who have had 
clerical experience, for the sort of duty which 
Class II. will have to do with you?—I have not. 

2132. What does Class II. do ?—. They perform 
all the ordinary clerical work of the department, 
such as keeping accounts, and examining docu- 
ments, and a variety of occupations. 

2133. Is the intellectual work, properly so- 
called, done by another class ?— All of it involves 
a certain amount of intellectual work; there is 
very little mere copying in the department. 

2134. Do you mean by intellectual work simply 
arithmetical processes?—It may generally be 
taken so. A certain geographical knowledge is 
required in some of the departments; the duties 
vary very much in the different departments. 

2135. Could you give us any idea as to the sort 
of duties that the clerks of the second class do ?— 
In the warehousing department, which is the 
largest department in London, they have rin 
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of the registers in which a record is kept of all 
the goods coming into bond and going out of 
bond, and the different operations which are 
allowed have to be recorded in this. register. 
They have to exercise a certain amount of check 
to see that the operations are such as are allowed 
by the regulations, and they have to balance the 
_ accounts so that every article that goes into bond 
is duly accounted for. 

2136. They are' what you may call commercial 
arithmetical processes, not involving any very 
high degree of intelligence, but invoiving accu- 


racy, I suppose?—Care and accuracy are re- 


quired. 

2137. And a knowledge of the rules of the 
service ?—Yes. he 
| 2188. Do you think that men who had been 
| trained as clerks in the army, or the navy, or 
marines, could acquire that sort of information in 
a short time if they went in at the bottom of 
Class I1., and if they were not over the limit of 
age?—I should think not so wellas younger men 
who had been employed in other clerical or mer- 
cantile departments. 

2139. You think that young men who had 
come from school, or from other offices, would do 
it better ?—I do. 

2140. That is an a priori opinion, —be- 
cause, I presume, you have not had such actual 
experience of soldiers and sailors as clerks ?—No; 
it is a mere matter of opinion. 


Lord Eicho. 


2141. The boatmen have to pass a qualifying 
examination, have they not ?—They have. 

2142. Does their knowledge of boats, or their 
ability to row, in any way enter into that quali- 
fying examination ?—It does not. 

2143. So that at the present time a pure civi- 
lian who never saw a boat, or handled an oar or 
a.rope, might be appointed as a boatman ?—He 
might. Heis put on probation after obtaining 
his certificate, and unless he prove himself quali- 
fied at the end of six months, his appointment as 
boatman would not be confirmed. 

2144. But for six months he might be under 
instruction as a boatman, although practically, so 
far as boating is concerned, he would be of no 
use until he had acquired that knowledge ?—It 
might be so. i rr 

2145. If a civilian is appointed with no know- 
ledge of boats he has six months’ probation ; and 
at the end of those six months, if he is not an 
eflicient boatman, then he would leave the ser- 
vice; would that be the case ?—Then he would 
leave the service. 

2146. Then the whole time that he is being 
taught he is of less service to the-public than he 
would have been if, at the first, he had been an 
efficient boatman ?—Clearly. 

2147, The same holds good, to a certain ex- 
tent, with regard to the out-door officers, does 
it not?—Not so much in the case of out-door 
officers. . 

2148. Because their duties, I presume, are not 
exclusively boating?—No, they are not exclu- 
sively boating ; in fact, at some places they have 
no boating at all. . 

2149, What are their duties ?—In London the 
outdoor officers are boarded on the vessels as 
they come up the river at Gravesend, and they 
remain in charge of the vessel until the cargo 1s 
discharged; they take an account of the cargo as 
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it goes out, and they are also employed on land 
in charge of the bonded warehouses. 

2150. I think you said that it would be an 
advantage if they had, as part of their qualifica- 
tion, knowledge of the sea and of boats?—Yes, 
because at most of the outports the duties of the 
out-door officers and boatmen are combined. 

2151. There, again, in an office under the 
Customs, where a knowledge of the sea would be 
of advantage to the public, a person may be ap- 
pointed, under the present system, who has only 
literary qualifications and who has no practical 
knowledge of the sea whatever ?—Yes, he may. 

2152. Does what you have said with reference 
to boatmen apply equally to those out-door officers, 
as regards the loss to the public during the time 
they are learning their duties?—To a great ex- 
tent it does. 

2153. Are they, like the boatmen, in a state 
of probation for six months ?—They are. 

2154. Their qualifications at present are purely 
literary ; do you know at all what their qualify- 
ing examination is?—They are examined in 
writing, orthography, arithmetic (including 
weights and measures) to vulgar and decimal 
fractions, and English composition. 

2155. High intellectual work is not required 
in that department, I presume ?—It is not. 


Sir John Hay. 


2156. I suppose that a seaman who had been 
in the habit of stowing the hold of a ship, or who 
had had the charge of a storeroom in a man-of- 
war, would be a more efficient person at first 
than men who were admitted solely by a test 
examination as to their qualifications in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ?—Yes; it is not a test 
examination for the outdoor officers; it is a com- 
petitive examination; but the sailor would be 
ore ae useful, from his previous knowledge of 
a ship. 

2157. Would it not be an additional advantage 
to the Customs if, in addition to the subjects now 
introduced for competitive examination, further 
competition was required in those particular 
branches of the service in which the men would 
be employed?—There would be an advantage, 
and perhaps to some extent a disadvantage, be-~ 
cause we want to.attract into the out-door depart- 
ment young men of good education, seeing that 
all the superior appointments are filled up from 
that body half by competition and half by selec- 
tion. It is an advantage to the service to get 
in young men of good education, who, by com- 
peting for vacancies, after they have been in the 
service five years, become very good superior 
officers. 

2158. But, supposing that a seaman who had 
the additional information was sufficiently well 
educated, he would be per se a better person for 
the public service, would he not ?—No doubt. 

' 2159. I think I understood you to say that 


_ there is no test of education of a very high cha~ 


racter ?—It is not of a very high character. 
2160. I think I gathered from part of your 
reply to the Chairman that there is nothing but 
departmental communication made to the staff 
officers of pensioners, by which soldiers, seamen, 
or marines can obtain information that they could 
have employment in the Customs Department? 
— There is nothing beyond that that I am aware 
of. 
2161. Might it not be advantageous, both to 
N your 
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your department and to the public: service gene- 
rally, if such information were promulgated to 
the Admiralty, or to the Marine Office, or to 
the Horse Guards, so as to let the men of those 
professions know that. eventually, when they had 
served their time, they would have such an open- 
ing before them ?—It might. .. Vi 'h 


Sir George Balfour. 


2162. I did not quite understand the exact 


numbers who entered the service without any 
examination at all; if you have them, will you 
kindly give them to us?—I can only give you 
the exact number, so far as the pensioners are 
concerned, Tih 

2163. Can you give us the. total number of 
posts in the Customs to which men can be ap- 
pointed without any examination ?—There is no 
fixed number, because the employment of the 
extra men (who are not examined) is -only 
casual; they are engaged by the day and no 
longer. It may happen that they are continued 
for some time, but it may only be day by day. 

2164. I thought you said that the messengers, 
for instance, were appointed without any exami- 
nation ?— No, it is a test examination. 

2165. Can you give the exact number that 
are only required to go through a, test. examina- 
tion ?— Yes, 396. 

2166. Have you given the number of situations 
open to those who have to pass the competitive 


examinations ?—-Yes, so far as the’ out-door de-" 


partment is concerned ; iu that department there 
are 2,123 offices which are competitive. In the 


in-door department the whole of the vacancies’ 


on the junior class of clerks are filled up by 
competition; we have no division at present; 


- the two grades have not been introduced into our 


department. 

2167. But you yourself, of course, would be 
in the permaneut Civil Service of the first class? 
—I am, but I entered as a junior clerk. 

2168. From the replies which you have given 


to the questions which have been asked you, we’ 


may understand, I presume, that those examina- 
tions have very little to do with the duties which 
the men have: to perform afterwards, but that 
their object is merely to ascertain the educational 


fitness of the men, and to see whether they have. 


that intelligence which is necessary for the duties 
which they will have to perform ?—That is so. 
2169. Do you not think that we could furnish 
you with men from the army and navy who, from 
the training which they have had, would show a 
great deal of mental fitness for your duties ?—No 
doubt you might; but if I may say so, the ex- 
perience of the collectors, as far as pensioners are 
concerned, is very divided. Some report very 
unfavourably of them, and others favourably. 
2170. We are now making a great change you 
know in the public service, and we are not now 
trusting to old soldiers, but we,are trusting to 
young soldiers who remain in the army only a 


few years; would not that training be useful to: 


the young men?—I do not think that the train- 
ing in the army would. eT 

2171. Have youany grounds for that opinion? 
—I think so for this reason, that the army pen- 
sioners, as a body, do not give satisfaction. 

2172. I am now asking you to look at the new 
phase upon which we are entering. We have 
now a large number of men passing through the 
army who will leave the army after four or five 
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or six years’ service; have you taken that fact 


into consideration ?—It has not been found that 


the previous training of the menin the army has 
qualified them, and made them good servants for © 


Customs’ purposes. 

2173. Your experience is merely derived from 
those who have been pensioned, is it not ?— 
It is. 


present state of matters ?—No, I have not.. 


2175. You mentioned one collector at Cardiff” 
who reported unfavourably; have the other col-— 


lectors. not reported, ‘so unfavourably ?—About 
half have reported one 
other... I have brought with me, in case. the 


Committee would like to hear them, reports from + 


the collectors showing both sides of the question, 


some favourable: and: some ‘unfavourable, givings) 


in fact, their-experience of the employment of: 


pensioners. For instance, in the report of the , i 


colleetor of Bristol, he gives the names of all the ) 
men who have been, employed, and 
become ofthem since 1872.00.60 G90 yet oly 
2176. Will you be good enough:to give the . 
Committee the-advantage of your experience. of 
some of the collectors from the reports which. 
they have made?—I will. The collector at; 
Bristol reports unfavourably; he says: “As a 
general rule: the employment, of pensioners has~, 
not been found to work satisfactorily at this port.» 
Since 1872 no less than 94 of these men: have: 
been entered upon the list of .glut officers. Of 
these only 19 remain there at this date ; 39 having 
left for more lucrative: and: permanent employ- 
ment; four having died, and 32 having beenstruck > 
off the list for bad conduct.as per particulars m the 
document annexed, which containsa sad catalogues: 
of failure arising out of habits of mtemperance,” 
That: is the great difficulty. | “Generally the 
pensioners from the Royal Nawy and the cvast+ 
guard have proved more steady in their habits, : 
and far more suitable for the requirements of this: 
department than those coming from the army. 
In the: present state of the labour market any’ 
man who possesses/activity and a small amount. 


of intelligence can easily obtain a higher rate of — 


remuneration than’ the: day pay’ offered by) the: 
Customs, and much inconvenience is experienced: 
from-time to time by ithe non-attendance of the: 
men when their services are required.” «Then, 
as:a favourabe report, I will read the Liverpool 
return: “ Asa rule, the conduct of these pen- 


sioners has given satisfaction, but we much prefers — 


the naval men, particularly those from the coast- 
guard. ‘They are accustomed to longer hours on: 
duty than the soldier, and better understand our 
discipline, and if we could select such men. it 
would be more beneficial to the service to employ’ 
them than the 168 ordimary men whose services 
are now availed of.” ‘The collector of Hartle- 
pool reports: “I beg to forward the foregoing 


return as directed by your Honour’s General | 


Order, 53-1876, and to observe, Ist. That the 
number of preferable extra men borne on this 
establishment is 10, and that the men so employed 
are either army or navy pensioners; also, that 
ordinary extra men when employed are, in nearly: 
every instance, pensioners too. No additional 


number could therefore be employed in the © 


water-guard department at this port. 2nd. That 
I have hitherto found pensioners to be very 
attentive to their duties, steady and reliable men, 
and of good conduct. If not too aged they 

make 


way, and half) the : 


what has 


. 
‘3 
; 
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make exceedingly useful officers; but’when ad- 


vanced in age, as some of them, are at this port, 


_ they are perhaps scarcely sufficiently active or 


efficient, particularly when employed in boating 
or\rummaging duties. As arule I find navy men 


- better adapted for boating and rummaging work, 


| 
| 
| 


! 


and army men, necessarily from the nature of their 
former profession, more suitable for patrol duties. 
No doubt the latter if employed ata, reasonably 
early age, could be trained to perform all water- 
guard work. As patrol officers these men, even 
when somewhat advancedin years, are exceedingly 
useful, and may probably by their steady atten- 
tion and presence, prevent many cases of petty 
smuggling. Still I am of opinion that. pensioners 
to be generally useful to the revenue should be 


comparatively young and active men. They 
ought to be ble to perform rummaging work 


thoroughly and well, for therein J think consists 
one of the most important duties of the water- 
ever ih; comineythy od 6 

2177. We understand that on the whole. the 


collectors are favourable to the men from the 


army, navy, and. marines, that have been em- 


ployed ?—I cannot, say that’ they are favourable 


as. a whole. The majority perhaps is rather in 


_ their favour, but many of the collectors report 


very unfavourably.. The London return is very 
umiavourable. a4). yc fyi, oy ie ee 
' 2178: The portion of the service most un- 
favourably reported upon is the army men, is. it 
not 2—Yes. ik 
2179. And intemperance appears to be their 
bane ?—Yes. - 3 
2180. Do not those reports bear out the sug- 


gestion that I made to you; viz., that if we could 


give you shorter service men you would. find 
them more efficient for the duties ?—Yes, if they 
were sufficiently well educated, the training that 
they have had, in the navy especially, would be 
useful. . ih . 

2181. What is the exact kind of examination, 
or the extent of education which you would think 
necessary for your duties, supposing that we 
gave you intelligence and trustworthiness be- 
sides ?The examination of out-door officers is a 
competitive examination ; it is not a mere test 
examination ; but for the watermen and boatmen 


it is only a test examination. 


‘ 
2182. If we gave you a certain degree of 
fitness for the duties by the previous training, 
such as the noble Lord asked you about, that 
test examination might, I presume, be reduced to 
the minimum amount of instruction which is 
necessary for your duties ?—-Yes. 

2183. Have you a limitation with regard to 
married and unmarried men ?— None whatever. 

2184. So that a soldier or sailor might come to 
you altogether irrespectively of his being married 
or single ?—Yes. 

2185. You mentioned that a portion of the 
superior appointments were given by selection ; 
how is that arranged ?—One-half of the vacancies 
of examining officer are filled by selection and 
one-half by competition. 

2186. May all those in a subordinate position 
compete for the vacancics in the higher appoint- 
ments ?-—- Yes. 

2187. Do those who pass the higher exami- 
nations obtain the best situations ?—They do in 
rotation. = 

2188. Who fixed that examination ? — The 
Commissioners of Customs. ~ 
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2189. Have you a standard. for. that.exami- 
nation ?—There.is a standard; we examine them 
in educational subjects and in practical subjects. 

2190. Could. you put in the standard exami- 
nation for those appointments ?—I can put in a 
copy of the questions which were given on the last 
occasion of a competitive examination for the 
office of examining officer. (See Appendiz.) 

2191. Who are the judges of the result of the 
examination ?—There are certain officers selected 
by the Board to examine the papers of all the 
candidates. The papers bear a number only and 
not the name; envelopes containing the names 
corresponding with the numbers are kept 
sealed up until the marks haye been awarded, 
and the papers have been laid before the Board, 
and the successful candidates fixed upon; and 
not until then are those envelopes opened, and the 
names supplied. 

_ 2192, And then the Commissioners of Customs 
decide upon the result of the examination ?— 
They do. 

2193. And they fill up the appointments accord- 
ingly ?—They do. 

2194. Are those examinations held for different 
grades as you advance in the service, or only for 
the one grade?—Only for the one grade of ex- 
amining officer. 

2195. How is the selection of competitors: 
arranged ?—From time to time the Board call 
for'a return from the collectors at the outports,. 
and the head of the out-door department. in 
London, of the officers who are eligible, and 
whom they would recommend as being qualified 
in every way for the superior office. In London 
and Liverpool the men selected have always been 
employed for some time as acting examining 
officers, and have proved their fitness by doing 
the duty. ; 

2196. Then the Commissioners select from the 
whole service in the United Kingdom, do they ? 
+-They do. 

2197. And they have the names of all the best 


qualified officers in the different grades before 


them?—They have; and the Commissioners, 


when they go round to visit the outports, see 
the candidates that are recommended for pro-- 


motion and judge for themselves. 

2198. Practically speaking, hitherto in the 
whole of the Customs Department appointments 
of all. grades below that of Commissioners have 
been open for the whole of those who entered 
the service ?—The in-dcor and the out-door de- 
partments have been and are quite distinct. In 
the in-door department you enter as a clerk, 
and you can rise to the highest offices in that 
department. In the out-door department the 
officers enter as watermen or out-door officers, 
and they can rise to the highest branch in th 
out-door department. 

2199. Is that system now proposed to be 
changed by forming a first class of civil servants, 
in. contradistimction to the second class of 
writers ?—The proposal only relates to the in- 
door department. 

2200. There is no intention to change that 
arrangement for the out-door department /—We 
have not yet received any Treasury directions 
about the out-door department. 

2201. Are the coast guard and the revenue 
cruisers under the Customs ?—They are under 
the Admiralty now; they used to be under the 
Customs 
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2202. Are they charged in the Estimates under 
the Customs —They are charged in the Esti- 
mates under the Admiralty, but all the men that 
were pensioned whilst the coast guard was under 
the Customs are still borne upon the Customs 


votes. 
Sir Henry Havelock. 


2203, In the report which youread to us from the 
collector at West Hartlepool, he said that it was 
very natural that for boating and rummaging duties 
the sailors were found to be the best; but he spoke 
very highly of the soldier pensioners with regard 
to the patrolling duties, and he gave some special 
reasons why he found soldiers particularly suit- 
able for those duties; how many such patrols 
are there all over the kingdom ?—It entirely de- 
pends upon circumstances. At some ports they 
do not use the patrol system at all; it depends 
upon whether they. have docks or open quays, 
and so on. At other places, where it is found 
that they can do it conveniently, they put three 
or four vessels under the charge of one man, who 
patrols up and down. 

2204. Could you furnish the Committee with 
any approximate estimate of the number?—There 
are 135 ports, and the average number of men 
employed on patrol duty daily at all the ports is 
460. It is a varying force. 

2205. It is pointed out that, as regards the 
boating and rummaging duties, the soldicrs are, 
in many cases, unsuitable on account of their age 


and their unfitness for learning a new thing. 


That objection, I take it, would not apply to such 
men as may be furnished from the army here- 


after on the short service system, would it?—I 


suppose not, if you had men sufficiently young 
and active. 

2206. Are you aware, on the other hand, that 
the sort of work upon which men in the army 
are engaged in some of the colonies involves a 
good deal of sea work; and that in many of those 
places soldiers are employed all the year round 
in boating duties ?—That I cannot speak of from 
my own knowledge. . 

2207. Assuming it to be so, that would be, to 
a certain extent, a qualification for such duties as 
you speak of, would it not, more especially if 
such men came to you under 30 years of age ?— 
Yes. 

2208. And, assuming it to be so, that would 
open out a considerably larger field for the em- 
ployment of soldiers than exists at present, would 
it not ?—Yes. 


Colonel Mure. 


2209. I did not quite clearly understand 
whether the fact that no soldiers were employed 
as established boatmen was owing to the qualify- 
ing examination or to the low wages ?—It is 
because they do not happen to get the appoint- 
ments. The appointment of boatman isa patron- 
age appointment. We return to the Treasury 
every vacancy of a boatman, and the Treasury 
nominate a particular person to fill that vacancy ; 
and therefore it entirely depends upon the interest 
that a soldier or sailor may have with the patron- 
age secretary whether he gets an appointment or 
not. : 
2210. Would a system of patronage have the 
effect of excluding soldiers and sailors from the 
post of boatmen if there were such vacancies ?— 
Not necessarily ; it entirely depends upon what 
interest a man may have with the patronage 
secretary. 
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Captain Price. 
2211. I think you gave as the limit of age for 
a boatman 30, and for messengers 35, but you 


did not give us the limit of age for the preferable’ 


extra men ?—There is no limit at all. 
2212, Does that account for there being so 


many pensioners?—That class was specially — 
formed with a view of affording employment to — 


pensioners. 


2213. Are the duties of the boatmen pretty 


much the same as those of the preferable extra 
men?—The preferable extra men may be em- 
ployed upon boatmen’s duty or out-door officer’s 
duty. 


2214. But generally speaking, the duties of — 


the two classes are very much of the same nature, 


are they not ?—An out-door officer’s duty is not. 
the same as a boatman’s duty. The preferable — 
extra man is liable to be employed just as he is — 
wanted, either for boatman’s duty or for out-— 


door officer’s duty. 


2215. Is it necessary to have’younger men for — 
boatmen than for preferable extra men’—It is, 


2216. In what way is it necessary ?—Because 
our present preferable extra men, as a rule, are 
not physically equal to the performance of the 
boatman’s duty. Some of those who come from 
the coast guard, and have been accustomed to 
boating duty are physically equal to it, and are 
very good boatmen, but others are not physically 
equal to the duty. 

2217. You say that there are hardly any ex- 
sailors employed as boatmen; is that on account 
of their age, owing to the fact that as a rule you 
cannot get them young enough ?—I cannot say 
that at the outports they are not employed as 
boatmen, but in London they are not. 

2218. But the difficulty which seems to stand 
in the way is that the age is limited to 35, and 
that consequently you cannot employ navy pen- 
sioners ?—The limit of age applies to the appoint- 
ments to established places. 

2219. Up to what age do they continue to do 
those duties as boatmen ?—They continue to per- 
form the duties to the end of their service unless 
they obtain promotion to the superior office of ex- 
amining officer. - 

2220. So that you may perhaps have a man of 
50 or 60 years of age doing duty as a boatman? 


' —You may. 


2221. You stated that men from the navy had 


been very much preferred as being particularly 
useful for that kind of work, and also as being 
steady men as a rule; would it not be an ad- 
vantage to extend the age for boatmen in the case | 
of sailors taken from the navy ?—I think not. If 
they were to come into the service at a greater — 


age we should sooner have them on the superan- 
nuation list burdening our estimates with non- 
effective charges. 

2222. Do you know how many pensioners 
from the navy there are amongst the outdoor 
officers; I think that you have some of the old 
coastguards on the estimates still, have you not? 
—There are 387 boatmen of the coast-guard still 
on the superannuation list of the Customs. 


2223. ‘Those are boatmen, are they not, and 
not out-door officers ?—Those are coast-guard hoat- 


men; boatmen who belonged to the late coast- 
guard, and are now in receipt of superannuation. 
2224. I think you stated, in answer to the 
honourable Member for Kincardine, that there 
are now on the estimates certain pensioners who 
have been in the navy who are still employed as 
outdoor officers ?—There are certain coast-guard 
pensioners, 
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‘pensioners, but they are not employed as out- 
door officers. 

2225. Is the standard of character for pen- 
sioners coming in as boatmen and extra men a 
very high standard. I suppose that you. examine 
the certificates; must they not be very good all 
through, for instance ?—Certainly; we are very 
particular as to character in every case. 


Mr. Errington. 


2226. Is there any way in which the prefer- 
able extra men can ever be promoted to be boat- 
men ?—No, they are too old in fact when they 
come in. The regulations relative to the pre- 
ferable extra men are as follows: “ Preferable 
-extra out-door officers are to be employed in the 
ordinary duties of the out-door department, to 
‘be paid at the rate of 3s. 6d. a day when em- 
ployed, and to be required to wear a uniform 
jacket and cap to be provided at their own expense. 
They are to be treated in other respects as the 
present class of glutmen, and are not in any case 
to be entitled to superannuation allowance.” 

2227. Do you think it would be desirable that 
they should be allowed to pass the necessary 
examination, and to be eligible for promotion ?— 
No; I think it would not be desirable to fill up 
the established appointments by the preferable 
extra men. " a 

2228. And you do not think there would be 
among the preferable extra men, suitable men 

subject to those qualifications, to carry out the 
duties of boatmen?—They might be suitable as 
boatmen, but then we ldok to the classes of 
}oatmen and out-door officers to furnish us with 
the men from whom the superior offices should 
be filled up; and when the establishments were 
revised in 1871 and 1872, the number of preferable 
extra men to be employed at each port was fixed 
at what was considered the safe maximum. 

2229. If it were considered desirable to intro- 
duce more navy men as boatmen, would not the way 
to do it be to offer facilities for the promotion of 
the numerous navy men who are preferable extra 
men now ?—Not unless you brought them in as 
younger men. ‘Taking our present class of men 
it would not be desirable. 

2230. I assume that there would be some pre- 
ferable extra men who would be young enough? 
—There might be. 

2231. And you do not see that there would 
be any objection to promoting those men ?— 
No. 


Mr. Gerard Noel. 


2232. I think you said that there are about 
2,123 out-door officers who were formerly called 


_ tide-waiters, and that amongst that number, so 


. far as you know, there were no soldiers em- 
ployed ?—Yes; that is amongst the established 
numbers. 

2233. I think you said that their employment: 
was chiefly afloat; do you think that there is 
anything to prevent a soldier having left the 
Army at the age of 24 or 25, undertaking those 
duties, provided that he was sufficiently intelli- 

gent and educated to pass the examination ?— 
Not if he left the Army at the age of 24 or 25. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


2234, Are the subordinate officers of various 
classes, of whom you have been speaking, remov- 
able from station to station, or are some of them 
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appointed for service in special localities ?— All 
the out-door officers are appointed for service in 
special ports. id i 

2235. Are the7 liable to be removed from one 
place! to: another?’—They may be removed for 
misconduct or on promotion, or to facilitate re- 
ductions of establishments. It is very exceptional 
to remove “an officer from one port to another, 
except for misconduct or on promotion. 

2236. It is not a general service, but a local 
service ?—It is a local service. 

. 2237, I think you said that you gave the 
privilege of five years only to men who came 
immediately from the Navy or from the Army ?— 
For the office of out-door officer, members of the 
Military and Naval Services may now deduct 
from their actual age any time durig which they 
have served. 

2238. Supposing that a man left the Navy at 
the age of 28, and went into the merchant Navy 
for a year, would that exclude him from the 
privilege ?—It would. 

2239. For what reason is that distinction made? 
—He is out) of the public service, and he is 
treated then as having held an ordinary appoint- 
ment. 

2240,.. You do not then count the previous ser- 
vice in the Navy at all ?—No. 

2241. Are you able to say how many out-door 
officers have been in the Navy; I do not mean 
actual pensioners, but men who have been in the 
Navy first, and then go into the Customs ?—I 
cannot give any reliable information on the point, 
as the Civil Service Commissioners have only 
recently supplied us with the particulars of the 
former employment of persons who have obtained 
appointments as out-door officers. 

2242. To what age do your out-door officers 
continue to serve?— They remain out-door 
officers to the end of their service, unless pro- 
moted to a higher office. 

2243. To what age is that?— There is no 
limit of age. Under the Superannuation Act, 
aman cannot be superannuated until he is 60 
years of age, except upon medical certificate ; 
but he may remain until he has reached the age 
of 70, or beyond that if he is fit for it. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 


2244, I think you said that a qualifying exa- 
mination was required for messengers and watch- 
men and not for preferable extra men; can you 
explain upon what principle it is that in one 
class of inferior offices a qualifying examination 
is required and not in the other ?—I can; in the 
one case the men are established officers entitled 
to superannuation; in the other case they are 
meu who are not established officers, and it is 
provided that they are not entitled to super- 
annuation. 

2245. Do you see any objection to making the 
examination strictly practical in the case of all 
the inferior offices?—I do not see how it is pos- 
sible to do it. The Civil Service Commissioners 
could scarcely examine a man in boating, and other 
practical duties. 

2246. I presume that you would have to select 
your men upon recommendations given by those 
who were best qualified to know what they were 
fit for?—Yes, and under the patronage system 
that does prevail no doubt to a great extent. 
When a vacancy for a boatman occurs at any 
place, the man who applies for it knows the 
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nature of the work that he will have to perform, 
and knows that. his previous training has some- 
what qualified him for it, and probably his patron 
would know something about his qualifications. 

2247. What are the boatman’s duties >—Row- 
ing, and what we call rummaging. 

2248. What is rummaging ?—It is examining 
every part of the vessels coming in, to try and 
prevent smuggling, hier 

2249. Ido not understand that there is any 
high intellectual qualification necessary either for 
rowing or for rummaging ?—No, there is not 

2250. I presume that if a man could read or 
write, that would be quite sufficient to qualify 
him for the duties of a boatman ?—It would be 
sufficient te qualify him for those duties alone ; 
but he ought to know something more, because 
the superior offices of examining officer are filled 
up partly from the boatmen, and especially those 
offices where we require that the superior officer 
should be a good water-guard officer. There are 
many stations in the Customs where it is essential 
that the examining officer should be a thorough 
water-ouard officer, otherwise he would swamp 
himself and his men. . 

2251. Might not that be arranged by a system 
of selection with a further examination after- 
wards ?—It might;. but- we find that the present 
system answers perfectly well. 

2252. Looking to the possibility of your intro- 
ducing'a larger number of pensioners either from 
the army or the navy into your class of boatmen, 
do you think that your 319 boatmen might be 
divided into two classes, those who would remain. 
stationary, and those who might be promoted 
upon farther examination or selection ?—They 
might to some extent be divided. 

2253. You have never. considered the. possi- 
bility of throwing a larger number of what I 
might eal] stationary appomtments im the boat- 
min class open to the pensioners either from the 
navy or the army ?—No; as I have already stated, 
the question of employing pensioners was very 
specially considered in 1872, and the preferable 
extra men were substituted, ‘so far as was con- 
sidered possible ox prudent, for the established 
men at that time. 

2254. Were the boatmen diminished in number 
at that time ’— Yes, to some extent. 

2255. You said, as I understood you, that it 
was quite essential to have young and active 
men; but would it not be possible that any por- 
tion of the boatmen’s duties should be consigned 
to men who are, say, over the age of 30?—'The 
senior men look to have those duties assigned to 
them; it would not do to bring in men who were 
only fit to perform those duties. 

2256. Do you think that a class like the non- 
commissioned officers of the army, or the warrant 
officers of the navy, might be brought directly 
into a superior class?—I do not think that it 
would work well; I think that it would cause 
great dissatisfaction amongst the men who had 
performed the junior and more arduous duties, 
and who were looking forward to getting the 
better duties allotted to them as their services 
lengthened. 


Sir John Hay. 


2257. Would you kindly put in a summary of 
the returns which you have received from 135 
ports under the Customs, with the. information as 
to the different classes of persons employed there, 
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and the previous services.in which they. had beem 
engaged, specifying the army, the navy, andthe 
marines, and dividing the: civilians into seamen 
and in that case landsmen ?—I will do so. (See 
Appendiz. ) ob 
Sir George Balfour. — 

2258. Youstated that the preferable extra men 
are upon the establishment; are they pensioned ? 
—They are not pensioned. 

2259. The, preferable extra men get 3s. 6d. a 
day, and the extra men only get 3s. a day, do 
they ?—As a rule, they only get 3s.aday. At 
some places we cannot get a man for 35. a day, 
and in that case we pay him 3s. 6d.. j 

2260. May the. duties, which are performed by 
the ordinary extra men occasionally be of as high 
a character as those which are performed by the 
preferable extra men;?/—Yes. 

2261. In that case do. the ordinary extra.men 
receive 3.s. 6.d, a day ?—No. ay A 

2262. In case you should not be able to get. 
men for 3.s., you give them 3s. 6 d.?— Where the 
collectors find a, difficulty in getting men for 3.s., 
they apply specially to the Board, and if the 
Board, are satisfied that, men cannot be obtained 
for 3.8., they authorise the payment of 3s.6d, 

2263., Does that difference of payment. occasion 
any dissatisfaction?—You would not have the 
two rates prevailing at the same, port, except as 
regards preferable extra men and ordinary extra 
men. If, the rate were.raised for apart of the 
ordinary extra men, it would be raised for the 
whole of the ordinary extra,men. so ings 

2264. Then, do. some, of the, ordinary extra 
men receive 3s. 6d,, the same as the preferable 
extra men ?—Yes. : oe 

2265. But. in no instance, at the same _ port, 
would you haye one ordinary extra man receiy- 
ing 3s. a day, and another ordinary extra man 
receiving 3s, 6d. a day ?—Not unless the first 
man were employed simply as a. watchman, or 
something of that. kind, upon the simplest possible 
duty ; for that. we do not give the same rate of pay. 

2266. What precaution does the Board take 


to prevent. dissatisfaction by duties being as- 


signed to the ordinary extra men who do not 
receive the 3s. 6d.?—The collectors have to 
keep a book showing the nature of the employ- 
ment of the men every day. That. book is looked 
ut by the Commissioners when they go round, and 
they see how the extra men have been employed. 

2267. And you think, on the whole, that the 
supervision is so good, that no discontent could: 
be caused by an extra man being cailed upon to 
perform duties for which another man receives 
3s. 6d., he himself only receiving 3s.?—No; 
because, as I have already stated, that would not 
occur. All the ordinary extra men employed 
upon the same kind of duty at the same port are 
same rate of pay. 

2268. If they are called upon to perform the 
special duties, such as the duties of messengers, 
house porters, watchmen, and so forth, how are 
they paid?—If they were employed :as watch- 
men, at some ports they would not get such high 
pay as if they were doing regular extra men’s 
work, . 

2269. If a man was selected temporarily to 
perform house porter’s or messenger’s duty, 
would he receive 3s. 6d. aday ?—No, not. unless 
the rate of pay for the port generally was 
3s. 6d. : 
2270. Could 
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_ Sir George Balfour—continued. 
2270. Could you ascertain from the records 


in London whether any complaints have been 


caused, or whether any dissatisfaction exists, in 
regard to partiality being shown to any men by 
giving them 3s. 6d. a. day when others are only 
receiving 3s.?—Not by the records in London ; 
but if there were dissatisfaction of that kind, we 
should very soon know it. . 


2271. A reference to the'Commissioners would 
enable them to ascertain and decide positively 
whether any cause for dissatisfaction existed ?— 
Yes. Mab yp MELO : ; : (Ein 
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Captain Price. 

2272. Is it necessary that the boatmen should 
be able to go aloft in the exercise of their rum=: 
maging duties ?—Certainly ; they are constantly 
called upon to do so! 

2273. And is it the same with the extra men? 
—It is the same with the extra men if they are 
employed upon rummaging duty. a 

2274, Do you ever find that men, for instance, 
who have been old pensioners in the army have 
ever declined to go aloft?—I do not think that 
they would employ old pensioners from the army 
on rummaging duty; they are found quite un- 
suitable for it. 


om os )\Captain, Eyre Massey Suaw, called in; and Examined. 


tia a b Chairman. [ie 
2275. You are Chief Officer of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, under Act of Parhament, 


-are you not ?—I am. » 


2276. And you have held that office now for 


some years, I believe ?—Yes, Ihave filled it since. 
the Act of Parliament, under which the fire 


brigade is constituted, has been in operation. 
2277. This Committee is inquiring into the 

feasibility of giving further ‘civil em loyment to 

soldiers, sailors, and marines, and ae 

to believe that some of those classes are employed 


in your brigade, ‘though it is not a strictly civil 
-department, does important civil duty; can you 


ve us any information upon that’ subject ?— 


i 
Ton I employ sailors exclusively. 


2278. Do you mean that the whole of the men 


-of the fire brigade are sailors?—The whole of 


the men in the brigade that have been appointed 
by me are sailors. There are a few men who 
were in the brigade before who were not sailors 


-originally. 


2279. What is the strength of the brigade ?— 


‘Our strength is at present 400. 


2280. Out of those how many are sailors ?— 
At the present moment 158 are sailors of the 
Royal N ae “With the exception of about 20 
they are all sailors = 5s 

2281. Are the rest except ‘those 20 merchant. 
seamen ’—Yes, or fishermen, which is nearly the 
same thing. rong ; 

2282. Would you have any objection to tell 
the Committee how you recruit the brigade ?— 
I keep a candidate’s book; men come in and write 
down their names, and then at the proper time I 
see them, and if I approve of their appearance 
and character I pass them through a test of 
strength ; and after that I send them over to a 
medical officer, who is appointed for the purpose, 
and who examines them the same day that they 
thave gone through my test of strength, and if 
he passes them I enroll them. 


2283. How do you apply the test of strength; 


what is it?—I think it would be rather difficult 
‘to explain it. At present it is done with a fire 
escape. The fire escape is lowered, the tackle 
is fastened on to a stone, and the man has got, 
single handed, to lift up the fire escape. It isa 
very severe test. 

2284. Do you submit your candidates to any 
literary test?—-Only just so far that they must 
be able to sign the pay sheet; no more than 
I do not take a man unless he can sign 
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‘Chairman—continued. 

2285. Do you assume from his being able to 
sign his name, that he can read?-—Yes; and as 
a rule it is so. 

2286. But you do not require more than 
reading, and this very simple process of signing’ 
the name ?--To begin with, I do not require 
anything more; I should like something more, 
but I find that it does very well to get the men 
just to sign their names, and we teach them in 
the establishment everything that is required. 

2287. Do you give them instruction in reading 
and writing-?—Yes, more or less. We give them 
a good deal of instruction, and we give great, 
encouragement for instruction. In the lower 
ranks I do not require much knowledge of’ 
writing ; but as they creep up I refuse to pro- 
mote them, unless they qualify in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and one or two other 
little things in connection with the business, such 
as, for instance, keeping the duty books. 

2288. Will you tell the Committee why you 
give this exclusive preference to sailors ?—Be- 
cause they are so thoroughly adapted for my 
work, They can be trained within abont two 
months to come forward and do a. great deal of 
service ; and at the end of six months they are 
fully qualified for almost anything in connection 
with my business. A landsman cannot be trained 
for the mere climbing in much less than six 
months, so that appointing sailors makes a very 
great difference in point of economy. 

2289. Their experience on board ship makes 
them good climbers, and | suppose the discipline 
has something to do with it, has it not ?—Per- 
haps it has; but I do not know that we depend 
at all on the discipline that they learn! elsewhere. 
I think we are, as a rule, a little more strict than 
most services. 

2290. Do you trust to chance in getting your 
men, or are you ever in communication with 
commanding officers or other people from whom 
you are likely to get them ?—It depends a good 
deal upon circumstances. As a rule I trust to 
chance for it. Very often men who are still in 
the navy come to me and ask me if I will take 
them, provided they can get their discharge. I 
do not consider that it is quite fair to do so, with- 
out putting some restriction upon them, and so, 
if I approve of them, I say, “Yes, I will take 
you, provided that you bring me a letter from 
your commanding officer recommending you.” I 
refuse to take them while they are in the service 
unless they bring me a letter from their com- 
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Chairman—continued. 


manding, officer, so that the responsibility of 
withdrawing them from: the service rests upon 
him, and not upon me. . 

2291. Does that apply, whether they are in the 
navy or in the merchant service ?—In the mer- 
chant service there is no tie at all. 

2292. You take a man merely from what you 
see of him and from his character ?—Yes; and 
from his papers. 

2293. Is the fire brigade now a service under 
Act of Parliament ?—Yes, the fire brigade is a 
service under Act of Parliament, but not under 
a public Act, as it were. It is under the Metro- 
politan Board of Works; under a special Act. 

2294. Is there any superannuation in the fire 
brigade ?—There is no superannuation. 


2295. There isno permanency of engagement?” 


—Only for a month, 

2296. So that the men come in without any- 
thing like the ideas of establishment which they 
have in the Civil Service?—On the contrary, 
they come in with the idea that they are going 
to be superannuated. It is one of our great dif- 
ficulties at present. At the present moment a 
Select. Committee of this House is sitting with 


’ several very important questions before it, and 


amongst others this question of superannuation. 

2297. I will not ask your opinion upon that 
point, as it is being discussed elsewhere; but as 
the matter stands, selecting your men as you do 
without reference to any superannuation in the 
future, is the force in an efficient state 7?—Yes, it 
is in an efficient state; but we have very great 
difficulty in keeping our men. 

2298. Supposing that instead of taking the 
men from both the Queen’s service and the mer- 
chant service, you restricted your appointments 
to the Navy, could you get the men that you 
want ?—I should doubt my being able to get a 
sufficient number. ; 

2299. Have you many men upon your list of 
applicants at this time ?—I have none at all now, 
my list is clear; and, as arule, I take men the 
same day that they offer, if they are suitable. 

2300, Has that been the case long ?—Yes, some 
little time. 

2301. Do you think it is well-known in the 
Navy that there is a preference given in your 
corps to sailors ’—Yes,{ think it is. Whenever 
a ship comes home, or is going to be paid oft, I 
send down circulars to the commanding officer, 
and he generally distributes them. 

2302. Are those put up between decks ?—I do 
not know the form of distribution, but they are 
passed round. 

2303. There is no objection ou board ships to 
its being well known ?—I think not at all; they 
always assist me. 


Sir John Hay. 


2304. Is the number of seamen drawn from 
the Navy increasing ?—No, it is rather diminish- 
ing. At the present moment I have 158 sailors 
of the Royal Navy in the service ; but of those 
that I took from year to year I found that I only 
got in the year 1875 19 men from the service ; 
whereas in the year 1866 I got 49 men. 


2305. Then it varies very much?—It varies 


very much; and I have been obliged slightly to 
extend my limit of age. I used not to wish to 
take men in over 25 years of age; and for the 
years 1866 to 1869 inclusive the average age on 
joining was 25; but for the four years following 
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it was 26; and for the last two, years: it has 


been 28, ; . 
2306. You.are aware, of course, that 28 is the 
age at which the seamen of the Navy have com- 
pleted their first term of service ?—Precisely.. _ 
2307. That perhaps may account for that age 


being the most convenient age at which to take 


them ?—Precisely ; that is the case. 

2308. Is there an average time for which men 
serve with you on monthly engagements ?—In 
consequence of a communication which I received 
from you, I made a calculation of the average, 


and I think that it may be taken to be about six 


years. 

2309. Then they leave you at the age of from 
32 to 36 ?—Yes, somewhere about that; but I 
am not sure that you can calculate anything on 
that average, for this reason; that I believe, if 
our superannuation were settled in a way satis- 
factory to the men, that average would change 
instantly. 

2310. They do not leave you because they are: 
too old?—No; as a rule they leave me for better 
employment; they learn a great deal with me 
that is of use elsewhere. tae 

2311. You have a clerical staff of some kind I 
suppose in the. office ?—None whatever, except 
that which is composed of my own men; and 
that is one of the modes of teaching the men ; they 
assist in everything connected with the office. 

2312. Do you find that that clerical staff is. 
derived principally from seamen of the Merchant 
Navy, or from seamen of the Royal Navy ?—I 
think principally from the Royal Navy, but I 
could hardly say off-hand; I should say that 
a little more than half come from the Royal 
Navy. 

2313. What do you call the officers ?—The. 
first rank of what would be called officers are 
second-class engineers; then above them are 
engineers; an engineer is a man who has 
charge of a fire-engine station; then above him 
are the superintendents, ; 

2314. Are the superintendents drawn from 


the seamen of the Navy? — Yes, all begin at - 


the foot of the list and rise gradually according 
as I promote them when opportunities offer. 
2315. Do you find promotion as general 
amongst the men who have served in the Mer- 
chant Navy as amongst the men who have served 
in the Royal Navy ?—Yes, latterly somewhat 
more so, because there have been reasons why 
the men of the Royal Navy have not been found 
so suitable for our service latterly as they 
formerly were. When I first commenced taking 
seamen of the Royal Navy they were quite the 
most perfect climbers that I have ever seen; 
better than the merchant seamen. Now it is not 
at all so, It appears to me that the whole 
service in that particular has very much changed; 
though they may be very goodgunners, and may 
have other very excellent quatifications, they 
certainly are not as good climbers as they 


originally were when I first took to employing © 


sailors. 


Sir George Balfour. 


2316. Do you allow the. men to leave of their 


own accord ?—I have the power to keep them for 
a month; but when aman wishes to go, I always 
let him go; I do not think that I have ever 
kept a man for a month if he wished to go 
away. =o 
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2317. For some little time your numbers have 
been short, have they not?—Yes, but now I am 
complete. 

2318. What number of vacancies do you think 
you have in the year ?—Within the last 10 years 

I have had over 1,000 men passing through my 
hands, and the establishment only consists of 400. 
Consequently I have lost upwards of 600 in 10 
years, 

2319. Then, about one-fourth of the whole 
establishment would be vacant every year ?— 

No, not so many as that; about one-sixth. I 
_haye 400 men, and I have had about 1,000 men 
_ passing through my hands. 

2320. That is 100 a year ?—Yes. 

| _ 2321. Then, as you have only 400, that is one- 
fourth ?—I have lost 600 in the 10 years. 

_ 2322. Had you vacancies when you first com- 

_menced ?—No, we commenced with a smaller 
establishment; but we were full, 

2323. You have vacancies for about 16 per 
every year ?— Yes, about that. 

2324. What is the minimum age at which you 
take the men?—I have never established a 

Ininimum age. If a man is full grown at 17 

| pees of age, as sometimes happens, I take him 
then. 

2325. What is the maximum age ?—There is 

no maximum either. My proper limit ought to 
be 25, but I have had to extend it; and I once 

took a man of 32. 

2326. Have you any idea what the age would 

‘be if you had superannuation to offer the men? 
—I suppose that I should get a sufficient num- 
ber for my establishment at the age of from 20 
to 24. 

2327. For how long do you calculate that 
they would serve to obtain superannuation ?— 
Twenty-five years. i 

2328. Would they not then be too old for 
your work ?—No, I think not. 

2329. Is the employment of those who are 
above the private firemen the same as that of 
the private firemen ?—The duties are not quite 
the same ; they superintend and direct. 

2330. Therefore, the active habits of the 

_younger men would not be necessary for the 


senior men if they remained with you some . 


years in order to obtain superannuation ?—I 
_ think up to the age of 45 or 50, a man of active 
habits can do the work very well. 

2331. You would not be afraid if there were 

‘ superannuation of their being too many old men 
left on your hands ?—I think not. 

2332. You say that the men leave you for 
better employment; what do you call better em- 
ployment ?—A man serving with me takes a 
long time to get up into the 5s. class, and long 
before he has reached it, people offer him a good 
deal more than 5s.; and so he goes away rather 

than remain with me to spend so much time in 
reaching this higher class. 

2333. Then, in the case of that class of your 
men who after some time have been taught a good 
deal by you before they are able to obtain 
the 5s. from you, those qualifications which you 
have given them induce others to give them the 
5s. more readily than you do ?—Precisely. 


Captain Price. 


2334. Are the men subjected to any medical 
test; is there any standard of height, or size 
round the chest, or anything of that kind ?— 
Yes, 37 inches measurement round the chest, 
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Captain Price—continued, 


and as a rule I prefer taking them not less than 
5 feet 5 inches in height; but I am not very 
strict about the height, and I very often take 
men of _5 feet 3 inches, or 5 feet 4 inches in 
height, if they show themselves to be exception- 
adly strong. : 

2335. You told us a very remarkable thing; 
that you found the sailors of the Royal Navy 
very much deteriorated of late years in their 
climbing abilities ; have you found them deterio- 
rated in any other respects, in their strength or 
physical condition ?—In their strength as applied 
to my business, I find what may be called a 
deterioration ; that is to say, I think that they 
know less of the mode of using the human body 
for pulling a rope; for instance, I have seen a 
man going through this test of strength with my 
fire escape and failing utterly, when I saw with 
my own eyes that he was a man who ought to 
have been able to doit. I have then made him 
come another day, and taught him how to do it, 
and he has done it. Therefore, I conclude that 
such a man was not accustomed on board ship to 
pulling ropes, or at least, not to putting out his 
whole strength in pulling ropes. 

2336. Do you think, as a rule, they look an 
inferior body of men as regards size?—No; I 
think that, as a rule, they are about as good- 
looking a body of men as can be found anywhere. 
Those who offer themselves to me are, as a rule, 
very nice looking men. 

2337. Are they smaller round the chest on the 
average than they were formerly?—No, I think 
not; they are about the same. I do not take 
any one who is not over 37 inches round the 
chest. The other men I know very little about; 
I only speak to them for a few minutes, and then 
I see no more of them. 

2338. It is not so much in their manual 
strength, but in their activity that they have 
deteriorated ?—I did not mean to call it deterio- 
ration at all, but I think that their habits on 
board ship must be completely different from 
what they used to be. For instance, I had a 
man not very long since with a very good charac- 
ter for seamanship, the “ V. G.” under the proper 
column, and that man was not a seaman at all. 
He no doubt did very good service in the Navy, 
and he was rated as a seaman, but he was not 
accustomed to climbing or pulling ropes, and I 
was obliged to send him away. 

2339. Did you examine him in knotting- and. 
splicing ?—A little. 


Mr. John Talbot. 


2340. I think that the expense of the fire 
brigade is borne by the rates collected by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, is it not ?—Partly 
so. About 40,000/. a year is collected from rates. 
The insurance companies pay a contribution of 
about 18,000 /. a year, and the Government pays 
for the protection of public buildings 10,000 /. a 

ear. 
2341. That is merely as the occupiers of build- 
ings ?—Yes; instead of being rated, their pay- 
ment is commuted at 10,0007. a year. 

2342. Would not Parliament be rather stepping 
beyond its province if it laid down rules for your 
guidance as to where you should take your 
men from?—It never has done so; I do not 
think that any one has ever interfered with me 
as to that. The responsibility rests entirely 
with me. 


} 
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2343. What happens to men who are disabled 
in their work with you ?—We have no very dis- 
tinct arrangement for them. Every case is dealt 
with: separately on its own merits, and that 
arrangement has caused a great deal of dissatis- 
faction. At thé present moment that subject is 
under consideration in another place. 

2344. You never take any men from the 
Army, do you ?—No. 

2345. Do you think it desirable to try to do 
so?—I do not think that I could afford to with 
so weak an establishment as I have; and I do 
not see how I could get them young enough out 
of the Army. I find it exceedingly difficult to 
get them young enough out of the Navy. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


2346. Do you find any difference as to the 
good behaviour of sailors who have come from 
the British Navy, and merchant sailors or fisher- 
men !‘—No, I do not find much difference prac- 
tically ; we are very strict with them ell. 

2347. Can you tell me with reference to that 
peculiar case which you mentioned of a man who 
was not really a seaman, what service had he 
been in; for instance, whether he had been in an 
ironclad, or what he had done ?—He was a very 
respectable, well-spoken, sort of man, and after 
I had discharged him I called him in and had a 
little conversation with him, and he gave me to 
understand that he had been in charge, I think, 
of a bread-room ; and that for the last two com- 
missions that he had been in, I think covering a 
period of six or seven years, his duties lay below 
the water-line, in the ship down in the hold, 
somewhere in the dark, and his face was very 
white. He showed no signs of hardship, or of 
sun-burning, or wind, and his hands were soft. 


Viscount Hinchingbrook. 


2348. Yousaid just now, that you had no men 
from the Army ; but I suppose that under the 
short-service system you would be able to take 
soldiers?—I do not think that it would be safe 
for my serviee for me to take a man over the age 
of 24 or 25 who had not been always climbing ; 
I think that there would be great difficulty in 
employing soldiers in my service. 


Mr. Hanbury- Tracy. 


2349. Would not the early age at which you 
take seamen from the Royal Navy be a reason 
why you should not get the best climbers, but 
that the best climbers would remain in the Navy 
at the end of their first term, and so not be able 
to come to you?—That is possible, but formerly 
I did get very good climbers from the Navy. I 
got the smartest climbers, I shouid think, that 
have ever been seen, or, at any rate, some of the 
smartest that I have ever seen. 

2350. Would not aman of 28 years of age, 
who had finished his first term in the Navy, be 
in all respects suited to you ?—Yes. rage 

2351. So that you would not exclude aman of 
that age if he was a good climber and competent 
in other ways?—Certainly not; I would take 
men freely at 28 years of age. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 


2352. Are you aware whether there are in any 
other large towns in the United Kingdom fire 
brigades similar to the one over which you so 
ably preside ?-- There are. 
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2353. Are you at all practically acquainted — 
with them ?--Yes, with many of them. es 
2354. Do you know whether they only admit 
sailors?—No; it depends a good deal uponthe _ 
town. In many large towns in England they 
prefer sailors, partly because the chief of the fire 
brigade is generally a man taught and trained by 
me; and having been himself at sea, he naturally 
prefers dealing with men such as he has been 
accustomed to all his life. 
2355. Are you able to give us the number of ~ 
fire brigades in the United Kingdom ?—I think 
that every important town in the United King- — 
dom professes to have some kind of fire brigade, _ 
and some of them have very good fire brigades. 
2356. Do you think that it would be possible © 
to make fire brigades available for the employ- 
ment of soldiers and sailors more extensively — 
than is the case at the present time?—No, I do ~ 
not think so; I think that sailors get into the 
fire brigades a good deal in many of the country 
towns of England. ye 
2357. Are the fire brigades in towns exclu- 
sively composed of soldiers and sailors?—No,I 
think not. There are many builders, or men in 
connection with building trades, employed ag 
firemen ‘in provincial towns. z 
2358. If I understand your evidence aright, 
you infinitely prefer to have sailors; or at all ~ 
events, you probably would be of opinion that it — 
is better have them from the sister service, if not 
from the Navy ?—Yes, I think in any town that — 
is situated as London is, with about 1,500 fires — 
a year to be attended to, and about 4,000 chim- — 
neys a year, it is very important to have men — 
thoroughly skilled at climbing. . : 
2359. If the custom of giving preference to 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, were generally — 
adopted, would not a considerably greater num- 
ber of appointments be open to soldiers, sailors, 
and marines ?—Certainly ; but I do not think ~ 
that soldiers and marines could be made suitable 
for my service, except under conditions very dif- — 
ferent from those now existing. } 
2360. But you do not see any difficulty in — 
employing them in fire brigades elsewhere ?—I 
see a great deal of difficulty in employing sol- 
diervs; I think that they would have to go 
through a very special training. A soldier ought — 
to go through a gymnastic school, and ought to 
be in it certainly not less than two or three 
years, which is a long time. E 
2361. As I understood your evidence, you! 
said that the principal difficulty in employing a 
soldier was that he had to go through a prelimi- 
nary training in climbing before he became effi- |— 
cient ?—Yes, that would be certainly a very — 
great difficulty in his way. It could be over-— 
come of course by means of a properly arranged 
gymnasium, prepared especially for this pur- 
pose; also teaching him the use of knots and 
ropes. a 
2362. I suppose that the discipline and train= 
ing that a soldier has otherwise received would 
make him superior to a civilian?—I presume that 
it would, but 1 do not think that it makes very 
much difference in that way; I think that with 
a proper system of discipline in a fire brigade it 
matters very little whether the men have been 
under discipline before or not. 


‘i 


General Shute. 


2363. You have horses to look after and drive, 
have you not?—Yes. 
2364. My 


General Shute—continued. 


2364. My experience of the nautical popu- 

| lation is that they-are not very handy generally 

| with horses; is that your experience?—No sailor 

ever drives a horse with me except by accident; 
the coachmen drive. 

2365. You do not employ those men then at 
all to drive or look after the horses?-- No; occa- 
sionally the men do acquire a small knowledge 
of it, but it is not their business; I employ none 
but sailors in the service. I have coachmen who 
~ look after the horses and drive them, and I have 
_ pilots on the river. My 
| 2366. And engineers for driving the steam 
| tugs?—No, those are firemen; the engineers 


—————— 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 


2369. I THINK you belong to the office of the 
- Commissioner of Works ?—I do. 

2370. You. have had some acquaintance with 
the mode of admission of park-keepers into the 
-service, have you not?—I have. | 

2371. Are the park-keepers principally civi- 
_ lians, or are they soldiers, marines, and _ sailors? 

—I should think that the greater part of them at 
_ the present time are soldiers or marines. 

2372., What is the limit of age for admission 
into the service as a park-keeper?—Up to April 

1875, the maximum limit of age was 38; the 
' present First Commissioner of Works, finding, 
however, that this limit excluded the greater part 
of the soldiers and marines, with the consent of 
the Treasury, and of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, raised the maximum limit of .age to 
45; and since that time, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, all the park-keepers who have been 
appointed have been soldiers and marines. 

2373. Will you state what is the number of 
civilians and of soldiers, sailors, and marines 
that are employed as park-keepers ?— In the em- 
ployment of the Commissioner of Works there 
are 23 civilians, and 58 soldiers, sailors, or 
marines. 

2374. When you speak of park-keepers, do 
you speak merely of the keepers of the Royal 

sparks, or also of keepers of parks in any other 
part of the United Kingdom ?—I speak of the 
_ park-keepers employed in the parks comprised in 
the Parks Regulation Act of 1872; and among 
\ park-keepers I include constables, serjeant-con- 
stables, inspectors, and gate-keepers. Ina Royal 
Park, where there is a ranger, as in Hyde Park 
and Richmond Park, the gate-keepers are ap- 
pointed by the ranger, and not by the First 
Commissioner of Works.” — ~~~ 

2375. What parks are essentially under the 
First Commissioner of Works?—In the Regent’s 

Park the Commissioners of Works appoint not 
only the constables but the gate-keepers, there 
being no ranger; as also in Battersea Park, 
Victoria Park, and in Holyrood Park. In Bushy 
Park the First Commissioner appoints because 
the rangership there is vacant. 

2376. Are there any parks in Ireland under 
the Commissioner of Works?—No, there are no 
parks in Ireland under the charge of the Com- 
missioner of Works. 

2377. You stated the maximum age on en-. 
trance; what is the minimum age ?—There is 
no minimum age. ‘ 

0.129. 
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General Shute—con tinued. 
who drive the engines are firemen; I have four 
vessels on the river, and I have two pilots for 
each vessel. Those men are notin the establish- 
ment; they are only daily servants, and, the 
coachmen are only daily servants. 


Sir Charles Russell. 
2367. What is the pilots’ duty on the river ?— 
To pilot the vessels up and down. 
General Shute. 


2868. Youare aware that commissionnaires are 
now being employed as cab drivers?—Yes, I 
have seen them. 


Ih ’ Mr. Henry Rossevzt Potter, called in; and Examined. 


Lord Eustace Cecil—continued. 


2378. Is there any form of examination re- 
quired ?—There is; they have to be examined 
by the Civil Service Commissioners in reading 
and in writing ; the Commissioners also look into 
their characters and health. 

2379. The characters, I suppose, in the cases 
of soldiers and sailors are supplied by the com- 
manding officers?—They are; but I believe 
that the Commissioners make further inquiry 
still, because in a recent case they have rejected 
a man, inasmuch as they considered that his 
character was not satistactory, though from the 
testimonials which he presented to the office it 
appeared to be so. 

2380. What are the emoluments ?—For a con- 
stable or park-keeper, a guinea a week, with a 
uniform annually, which is valued at about 10/. a 
year; for a serjeant-constable, 23 s. a week, with 
a uniform annually; for an inspector, 30s. a 
week; and a gatekeeper gets a guinea, but 
he is provided with a lodge or residence of some 
sort, which frequently carries with it the pri- 
vilege of the wife of the gatekeeper being allowed 
to sell refreshments. 

2381. Is the promotion progressive ; that is to 
say, is a man obliged to get into the lower ranks 
first ?—I am not aware of anyone being made a 
sergeant or an inspector, who has not entered 
the service as a constable, and I do not think 
that such a case has occurred. 

2382. Do you give any preference to soldiers, 
sailors, or marines over civilians?—I think I 
may say, that since 1875, preference has been 
given to them, because only two civilians out of 
probably, 16 or 17 recent vacancies, have been 
appointed. 

2383. What is the number of vacancies in the 
year ?—It varies considerably. Some years ago 
the custody of Hyde Park was taken out of the 
hands of the park-keepers and transferred to the 
police authorities ; and therefore, since that time 
vacancies have been comparatively few; but pro- 
bably there are 10 or 12 vacancies a year. 

2384. Those 10 or 12 yacancies are filled up 
with a qualifying examination, by patronage ?— 
Yes. Hither the military authorities or the 
commanding officers of various regiments 
recommend people to the First Commissioner of 
Works, who nominates them to the Treasury. 
The Treasury appoint, subject to the men passing 
a qualifying examination. 

2385. Then in all instances, except where the 
Ranger appoints, the First Commissioner of 
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Lord Eustace Cecil--continued. 
Works has the patronage ?—He has the nomina- 
tion, and if he nominates, the Treasury invariably 
appoint. ie 

2386: Do you see your way to throwing open 
the whole of the park keeperships to soldiers, 
sailors, or marines ?—I see no reason why those 
appointments should not be given up exclusively 
to them. 

2387. And you think that they would in every 
way, be able to perform the duties with advan- 
tage to the public and to themselves ?—I have 
not any doubt about it. BOGS 

2388. Their conduct is uniformly good, ‘and 
you have no occasion to find fault with them ?— 
It is generally good. Of course cases occur 
where we have had to dismiss men who have 
been in the army. 

2389. What were they dismissed for? — 
Generally for drunkenness; two or three men 
who had been all through the Crimean campaign, 
and who had hitherto borne very good characters, 
have been dismissed for that offence. 

2390. But those are exceptions ?— They are 
exceptions, and the men whom we have recently 
appointed from the marines, the park superin- 
tendents speak very highly of. 

2391. Is any further examination required for 
the superior appointments?—None; they are 
appointed on probation for six months, and after- 
wards they are promoted according to merit; 
but the superior places are very few compared 
with the lower places. 


General Shute. 


2392. You say that there have been lately only 
two or three appointments; do you know the 
antecedents of those men ?—I do not; they were 
nominated by the First Commissioner of Works, 
‘and passed the usual examination. 


Sir George Balfour. 


2393. How many patronage appointments do 
you suppose there are under the rangers?—I think 
that there are 17 gate-keepers in St. James’s and 
Hyde Parks, and six in Richmond Park, and that 
is all. Those are the only parks for which there 
are rangers. There are rangerships attached to 
some of the others, but they are vacant at the 
present time. 

2394. Do the appointments in the parks the 
rangerships of which are vacant, fall to the First 
Commissioner of Works ?—They do. 

2395. For those appointments under the 
rangers, do the men pass an examination ?— 
They pass an examination under the Civil Service 
Commissioners, in the same manner as the park- 
keepers, but it is a mere test examination in read- 
ing and writing; all the nominees, however, do 
not succeed even in reading and writing. 

2396. Is there more than one nominee sent up 
at a time ?—Only one man is sent up for one 
vacancy. 

2397. How many of these patronage appoint- 
ments are there under the Secretary of the 
Treasury !—Really they are all under the First 
Commissioner of Works; he nominates them to 
the Treasury, and the Treasury as a matter of 
course approve of bis nomination. I think that 
page 10 of the Civil Service Estimates for Royal 
Parks, Vote 2, Class 1, shows the exact number. 

2398. Will you add to your evidence the 
number of all the appointments that we are 
examining you upon ?—I will do so. There are 
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‘six Inspectors, two serjeant-constables, and 75 


‘the First Commissioner of Works, in addition to — 


Sir George Balfour—continued. 


constables and gate-keepers in the nomination of — 
which, there are 21 gate-keepers’ appointments im : 
the patronage of the Ranger of Hyde and Rich- 
mond Parks; these figures are exclusive of the 
establishment for Kew Gardens, which is dealt y 
with in a special manner. , 4 
2399. The examinations for these appointments 
are all test examinations, are they not?—They — 
are all test examinations. a 
2400. Has the First Commissioner anything to — 
say to the police employed in the parks?—~ 
Nothing at all; they are entirely under the 
Chief Commissioner of Police for the Metropolis 5 
he supplies a certain number each year. q 
2401. And the expense‘is charged to the Vote 
for Royal Parks ?—It is. 4 
2402. Are their pensions retained. by the 
pensioners who are employed in the parks? 
They are. The park-keepers are eligible for 
superannuation allowance on retirement, if they 
have a certificate from the Civil Service Com= 
missioners, and their conduct is satisfactory. 
2403. Can you tell us the number who have 
pensions ?—-Of the 58 soldiers, sailors, or marines 
employed in the Royal Parks, 24 are in the © 
enjoyment of pensions. $ 
2404. Excepting the gatekeepers, have any of ~ 
the men employed in‘the parks any residence 
allowed them ?—No. 
2405. Have the police residences in the parks? 
—No. 
2406. They merely fall under the regulations 
of the Chief Commissioner of Police, and nothing © 
more ?—Nothing more. 
2407. With regard to all the various appoint-— 
ments, besides the constables and gate-keepers 
to what other ranks do they rise ?—To nothing 
else. 
2408. Do they not become inspectors ?—Yea, — 
they become serjeant-constables, if there is a 
vacancy, or inspectors; but the inspectors are — 
very few in number. I think that there are only 
two serjeant-constables and six inspectors. -. 
2409. How are they selected?—They are ~ 
selected by merit from the ranks of the con- 
stables. a 
2410. There is no examination then ?—There — 
is no examination on promotion. q 
2411. Who are the bailiffs and superinten- 
dents?—The superintendents are really landscape — 
gardeners; they are nominated by the First — 
Commissioner of Works to the Treasury, and 
are not required to pass any examination. They — 
come under Clause 7 of the Order of 4th June 1870, — 
which exempts them from examination as pos- 
sessing technical knowledge. . 
2412. The keepers are under the ranger ?— 
The keepers are under the ranger. 
2413. And they are nominated by the ranger? — 
—They are nominated by the ranger. ie 
2414, Then how is the superintendent under ~ 
the ranger employed?—I am unable to say; 
there is a superintendent under the ranger for — 
Hyde Park, and there is a deputy ranger for © 
Richmond Park. 
2415. How are those persons appointed ?’—By 
the ranger. . : 
2416. Has the First Commissioner any infor-— 
mation as to what the class of people is from 
which they are selected?—The superintendent 
under the ranger for Hyde Park is Major ol . 
neral — 
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neral the Honourable James Macdonald, and the 
deputy ranger for Richmond Park is Major 
General T. H. Clifton. 

2417. And there is no examination for those 
appointments ? — None ; both those gentlemen 
have held their appointments for a considerable 
number of years, and long before examinations 
were thought of. 

2418. The constables in Kew Gardens are also 
subject to examinations, are they not ?—I should 
have said that the constables in Kew Gardens 
differ from the constables in the other parks, inas- 
much as they are gardeners and devote their time 
until one o’clock in the day to gardening opera- 
tions ; after the gates are opened to the public 
they serve as constables; they are not examined 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, and they 
are not entitled to any superannuation allow- 
ance hereafter. I may mention that there is 
another class of people besides constables, and 
those are the warders at Hampton Court, who 
are provided for in a different Vote. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 

2419. What is their number ?—There are 12 
warders. . 

2420. What is their mode of entrance?—The 
First Commissioner nominates and the Treasury 
appoint. There is no examination, but there is 
mo superannuation hereafter, and there is no 
limit of age. 

2421. What is their pay?—Their pay is a 
guinea a week and a uniform; they are shown 
in the Vote for Royal Palaces, Vote 1, Class 1. 

2422. Are those appointments generally given 
to old soldiers ?—Two recent vacancies have 
been given to old soldiers. 

2423. Do you see any reason why the whole of 
those appointments should not be given to old 
soldiers ?—Certainly not. 


Sir George Balfour. 

2424. Besides the warders mentioned in the 
Votes, are there any other such persons employed 
at the Royal Palaces ?—Yes, there are two men 
employed as keepers of the Albert Memorial 
Chapel at Windsor Castle; those men are in a 
somewhat similar position to the warders at 
Hampton Court. 

2425. Then under the head of palaces in the 
occupation of Her Majesty, and of palaces not in 
the occupation of Her Majesty, we have a few 
men of the subordinate class in the receipt of 
public pay ?>—Yes. 
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Sir George Balfour—continued. 


2426. Will you give us their exact number and 
pay, and will you also explain in what manner 
and by whom those men are selected and ap- 
pointed ?—Under the head of “Palaces in the 
personal occupation of Her Majesty,” provision 
is made for the wages of two attendants at the 
Albert Memorial Chapel, Windsor Castle; the 
principal attendant receives 25s. per week, and 
the second attendant 21s. per week, and each is 
provided with a uniform of the annual value of 

51. Under the head of “Palaces, but in the 
occupation of Her Majesty,” provision is made 
for 12 warders at Hampton Court Palace, who 
receive 1 7, per week each, with an allowance of 
5s. per week each in lieu of apartments, and a 
uniform of the annual value of 8/1. There is also 
a superintendent of the warders who receives 
17. 10s. per week, a uniform annually, and who 
is provided with apartments. The whole of these 
men are appointed by the Treasury on the nomi- 
nation of the First Commissioner of Works ; 
there is no examination by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, and there is no limit of age ; the 
appointments carry with them no claim for super- 
annuation. 

2427. Amongst all the extensive works that 
are under the First Commissioner, are there no 
other appointments of this kind, except the few 
that you have mentioned ?—The only other one 
that I can call to mind is that of the gate-keeper 
at Somerset House, who is provided for in the 
Vote for Public Buildings. 

2428. Excluding your own office, as to which 
we will not ask you any questions, you have other 
establishments besides those named in your own 
estimate, have you not ?—I am not aware of any. 

2429. Is your surveyor included in the Vote ? 
—I believe so. 

2430. Are those assistants whom the First 
Commissioner has with regard to the public 
offices included ?—I am afraid that that is rather 
beyond my province. 

2431. Then the establishments which you re- 
quire for the assistance of the First Commis- 
sioner are all provided for in the Vote here ?—So 
far as I am aware, they are. 


Sir Hemry Holland. 

2432. I did not quite catch whether you em- 
ployed any sailors in the parks ?—I am not aware 
of any sailors being employed, with the exception 
of a gunner’s mate from the Royal Navy, who is 
employed in Kensington Park. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Epmunp YEAMANS WaLcoTt HENDERSON, ©.B., called in; and 
Examined. 


Chairman. 


2433, You are the Chief Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police ?—I am. : 

2434. The object of this Committee is to in- 
quire with reference to the feasibility of in- 
creasing the admission of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines to the Civil Service, can you tell the 
Committee what are the rules under which sol- 
diers, sailors, or marines are admitted to the 
police, and can you give us some statistics as to 
their number ?—The rule of admission of candi- 
dates from among soldiers, sailors, and marines 
to the Metropolitan Police is, that if they have 
served for five years, and have got the full num- 
ber of good-conduct badges that they ought to 
have got during that service, they are then ad- 
mitted without any further inquiry. From ordi- 
nary candidates we require five years’ character 
given by two resident householders, who have 
known them during that period. The number of 
men that are now serving in the Metropolitan 
Police who have cone from the regular army is 
964, out of a total number of 10,227. 

2435. Does the Return which you have in 
your hand include sailors and marines ?—It does 
not distinguish those, but I will add to my state- 
ment the number of marines. (Return herewith.) 

2436. The Return distinguishes cavalry, artil- 
lery, and infantry, will you add columns distin- 
guishing also sailors and marines ?—I will. 

2437. How are men selected for the Metropo- 
litan Police ?—We make no selection; it is open 
to everybody. The first condition is that they 
fill up this form, which, if you please, I will put 
in, showing their whole history for five years; 
they then undergo a medical examination to test 
their physical fitaess for the post, and then they 
undergo a course of 14 days’ drill; they are at 
liberty to resign at any moment during that time 
and are not sworn in until their drill is com- 
pleted, and after that, upon giving one month’s 
notice, if they resign before three months, they 
are generally called upon to resign at once. 

2438. You are responsible for the entry of all 
men, I suppose, and your superintendents are re- 
sponsible to you ?—Quite so. 


Chairman—continued. 


2439. What is the age at which you take 
men ?—We take them at any age under 35.) 

2440. Do you make any allowance in point of 
age to men who haye been soldiers, sailors, or 
marines ?—If they come with very good charac- 
ters, we have occasionally done so by special 
authority of the Secretary of State. 

2441. Do you make that allowance up to any 
particular time?—No particular time; but we 
generally do not allow more than a year or two, 
because it brings a man so near his pension time. 

2442. But you relax the superior limit in the 
case of men who have already served ?—Yes, if 
they have any special qualifications. 

2443. And the other relaxation is that you do 
not require the five years’ certificate of cha- 
racter?—No; we take them simply on the 
strength of their army service. 

2444, Do you take them under all systems of 
satisfactory discharge ?— Our test is their having 
a service of five years or more in the army, navy, 
or marines, and their being in possession of the, 
full number of badges that a good-conduct man 
ought to have. 

2445. Is there any condition as to height ?— 
Yes; they must not be less than 5 ft. 7 in. 

2446. That is the one condition for every- 
body ?—That is the one condition for everybody ; 
we never relax that. 

2447. The only relaxation, therefore, is that as 
to the five years’ character ?—It is. 

2448. From the figures which you have given, 
it would appear that rather Jess than one-tenth 
of the whole body are old soldiers or sailors ?— 
Yes. 

2449. What is your experience of the efficiency 
of the men ?—It is a very old and vexed question 
in the police, whether military training really 
makes a man amore efficient policeman or not; 
I think the general result is that it is not any 
special advantage for the peculiar work of the 
police. Ofcourse we have some very excellent 
men who have been in the military service, but 
the conditions of the police work are so entirely 
different from those of military work, that [ 

think 
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Chairman—continued. 


think you would find that the opinion of the old 
police officers was that it is no special advantage 
to a man to have had military training. 

2450. You held for many years the surveyor- 
_-generalship of prisons, I think ?—Yes. 

2451. You had in that capacity considerable 
-experience of soldiers, and 1 suppose to a less 
extent of sailors?—Yes. For those purposes 
soldiers were undeniably better than civilians; 
the civilians could not stand the work. 


- 2452. So that you went to the headship of the 
police strongly impressed, from your former pvsi- 
tion, with the advantage of soldiers over civi- 
lians?—Yes. The real drawback is that a soldier 
is not taught, as a rule, to depend upon himself ; 
he becomes, so to say, part of a big machine. 
Now, a policeman goes down in the street, and 
he is really a sort of walking lawyer; he seldom 
-sees his superior officers; something occurs, and 
he has to act, and he must act on his own respon- 
sibility and his own knowledge of his legal 
powers. That is not the sort of training that a 
soldier gets; he gets, of course, habits of disci- 
pline and order, and cleanliness, and all that, 
which are all very good in themselves; but he 
loses to a certain extent what I may call his per- 
sonal identity, which is just what you want in 
-a policeman, : : 

2453. Constituted as the army has hitherto 
been, you would not suggest that any special 
favour, so far as entry into the police force was 
concerned, should be given to soldiers, beyond 
what you give now?—No, I think the police 
force is now open to any one of them; we are 
always very glad to get them, and if anything, we 
rather favour their entry into the police. 


2454, Have you had much experience of the 

marines ?—I think not; my impression is that 
-as a rule marines do not come to us. 

2455. I suppose, taking man for man, you look 
upon the marines as probably the best military 
force that we have ?—Yes; and the sailors that 
we do get really stand our work better than the 
soldiers. The soldier is trained only to short 
periods of work, whereas our work is eight hours 
continuous work during the night, and that 
breaks a great many of the soldiers down; they 
do not like it. 

2456. You are aware of the new constitution, 
if one may say so, of the army, with reference to 
the encouragement of short service ?—Yes. 

2457. Is it your impression that after their 
term of short service, you will get more useful 
men from the army as policemen ?—If you got a 
man with three years’ service, you would get a 
man who was fairly broken in to habits of dis- 
-cipline. cr. i Tae | 

2458. Without being made too much of a 
machine ?/—Without being made too much of a 
machine ; but if we had had that man as’a police- 
man for three years, at the end of those three 
years he would be a more efficient man for our 
purposes than he is when he comes to us as a 
soldier. If you take a man at 18 and put him 
into the ranks of the army, and if we take a man 
at 18 and put him into the police, when they are 
both 21 the man who has served in the police 
has become, to a certain extent, an efficient con- 
stable, but the other has not. 

2459. You have said that your maximum limit 
of age is 35, and that you stretch a point occa- 
sionally ; what is the inferior limit ?—We never 
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Chairman—continued. 
take them under 18, but we have no special 
limit. 

2460. As between such wide limits as that, 
what is the best age, as a rule, for taking a 
policeman?—The younger we get them the 
better. We prefer training them ourselves; we 
give them a certain amount of drill; it is very 
limited, but it is quite enough for our purpose. 

2461. So that if you could get them all at 18 
years of age, you would be glad ?—I should. I 
should be glad to get them as cadets, and train 
them. 

2462. You take them in at a higher age be- 
cause you cannot otherwise get enough ?—Quite 
so. Our demand is a very heavy one; the 
police force is a large force to keep up, and we 
cannot afford to pass by any eligible candidate 
simply on the score of age; but, as a rule, we 
do not get many above 25. The candidates of 
what you may call advanced years are certainly 
very few. 

2463. You used the words, that you would 
like to take them as cadets; what did you mean 
by that ?—My idea has been for some years to 
get lads of 15 or 16, and put them through a 
course of training. Our difficulty is, that you 
get a young man of 18 or 19, and he has to go 
down in the street, and he knows very little, and 
he has to learn; and it is a bad thing for him to 
have to learn in the street. 

2464, Then you, in fact, would recruit for the 
police nearly as the navy is recruited now ?— 
Quite so. 

2465. If that is the case, I presume that you 
would be unfavourable to any arrangement 
which would encourage the entry into the force 
of a larger proportion of men after 23 or 24 
years of age ?—No; I should be very sorry to 
stop any source of supply for my recruiting 
purposes. 

2466. But the best arrangement, you think, 
would be to take the younger men ?—I think it 
would only give us a limited supply. You can- 
not tell what a boy is at 16, and I never antici- 
pate that we should get any very large supply 
from that source. 

2467. You have, I suppose, a considerable 
number of police who are doing clerks’ work, 
have you not ?—Yes, a considerable number ; at 
every chief station of a division there are two. 

2468. Are they generally of the rank of 
serjeant ?—Those who are what we call divi- 
sional clerks are serjeants, and the assistant 
clerks are constables, and they are very often 
some of the best men we have. | 

2469. Do you find that the training of a man 
as a constable tends to make him an efficient 
clerk ?—It depends very much upon his previous 
education. If we get a well-educated man, of 
course, he will very soon make a very efficient 
clerk. 

2470. Then what fits him for that sort of work 
ig not so much what he learns in the police force, 
as what he knew when he came to the police 
force ?—I should say so. We endeavour to make 
them all go through a course of study, but I am 
sorry to say that they do not much take to it; 
if they attend school they are obliged to attend 
in their own time. 

2471. How many hours a week is a policeman 
on duty ?—Eight hours every day, including 
Sundays; he gets one Sunday and one week 
day in a month to himself. 

O4 2472, That 
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Chairman—continued. 


2472. That does not leave him much time for 
improvement ?—No, it does not. Some of them, 
no doubt, take a great deal of pains, and the 
promotion is so rapid to men who are really well 
educated, that every inducement is held out to 
them. ; 

2473. Have you noticed amongst the soldiers 
who join the police any men who have been 
doing either orderly room duty or superior 
military clerks’ duty ?—My impression is that I 
have not, but I cannot directly answer the ques- 
tion. 

2474. It has not come pointedly under your 
notice ?—No; I should say not. 


Sir John Hay. 


2475. Does the number of 10,227 which you 
have given, include the Metropolitan Police who 
are employed at the dockyards ‘—Yes, it includes 
the whole number. 

2476. With regard to the employment at the 
dockyards, would there be any advantage in em- 
ploying persons who have been in the navy or 
marines ‘—Men who have been in the military 
service are more fitted for the dockyard work 
than they are for the street work. Their work 
there is more the prevention of fire and the cus- 
tody of the dockyards generally ; and the amount 
of what you may call legal work that they have 
to do is really very little. There the soldiers 
and sailors do very well. i 

2477. What is the number of that force ?— 
Four superintendents, 39 inspectors, 89 serjeants, 
562 constables. ; 

2478. Are there any other detached duties 
performed by the Metropolitan Police ?—Not to 
any great extent. We have a few men at the 
military stations; and there are a few more for 
the Contagious Diseases Act; but those are all 
men specially selected, of course, for that work. 

2479. The City of London Police are not 
under you, are they ;—No, they are under an 
entirely separate jurisdiction. 

2480. Have you any knowledge of their 
method of recruiting ?—No. 

2481. Can you speak of the method of recruit- 
ing in the provincial towns ?—No; I think they 
are all very much the same as ours; open to all 
comers, subject, of course, to the conditions of 
service which are laid down. 

2482. You do not think that the sailor or 
marine loses his individuality as much as the 
soldier ?—That, I think, is the impression gene- 
ue Pe Nor are they too impetuous ?—They 
stand the work better; they are more fitted for 
the work. The drawback to the soldier is that 
very often it is rather difficult to make him civil. 
That is one of our great secrets of governing this 
City of London; we are always: trying to im- 
press upon the police that civility is their first 
characteristic. The soldier is rather apt, of 
course from his training, to be a little short in 
his manner. 

Sir Charles Russell. 

2484. Has the difficulty of getting eligible 
men increased in later years ?—No, we have a 
very good supply of recruits at the present 
moment, considering our large force. We are 
fully up to our strength, and we have a certain 
number of candidates still on our list. 
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Sir Charles Russell—continued. 


2485. About what number do you enlist an-- 
nually ?—In round numbers about from 800 to 
900; a little under 1,000. ; 

2486. Do you think that the enlisting for th 
police force is at present in competition with the- 
enlisting for the army ?—No, I think not; I 
think the class of men that would come to us- 
would not go to the army. 

2487, If, for instance, the police were called 
upon in any time of great emergency to act ina. 
more military capacity than they do at present, 
I suppose the fact of their having gone through 
a period of service, of say three or five years, im 
the army would be an advantage ?—-For all our- 
purposes, I think that our police drill is suffi- 
cient, because we have never looked upon it that 
the police ought to be called wpon'to act as a 
military body; we always consider that when. 
you come to a serious crisis then the matter: 
would pass into the hands of the military proper. 

2488. I presume that you would not throw 
away a valuable auxiliary of 10,000 trained 
picked men in a time of great emergency, but 
that you would look upon them as a very valu- 
able adjunct?—No doubt; with the present 
limited amount of drill that they have, in a very 
short time you could make the whole body of 
police into a most efficient army; but still we. 
have always avoided making them any more 
military than is absolutely necessary. 


Sir George Balfour. 


2489. You give the number of men discharged, 
but I do not think that you have been in the: 
habit of giving the number of vacancies in the 
police ?—There is a Return which gives the re- 
movals from all causes. 

2490. The annual report in Table No. 6, page 
1], gives a fair idea of the number of vacancies. 
filled up every year ?—Yes, that is the exact 
statement. 

2491. But of those, only about 300 are men 
who have resigned ?—Yes, that is so. ; 

2492. Does the number of 10,227, which you 
have given as the strength of the whole police 
force, include the number employed in various 
duties other than strictly police duties ?—Yes, it 
includes every man who is sworn into the Metro- 
politan Police; that is the number made up to 
the present date; the report that you have be- 
fore you is the report of 1875. 


2493. I am taking the Estimate of 1876, which 
shows 10,235 as the number; I find in the Esti- 
mate a sum of about 121,000 Z. received from the 
various departments who employ police upon 
works, and from the War Office, the Admiralty,, 
and for various other purposes; but I do not find 
the number of the men; would you be good 
enough to supply the deficiency of the Estimate 
of 1876 in that respect, as to the number of the 
men who are paid for by the different depart- 
ments and works, so as to show the exact num- 
bers employed on those various duties ?—I will 
do so. 

2494. Will you be good enough to state which 
of those various casual employments you could 
assign more readily to soldiers, marines, and 
sailors ?—For the dockyard service, I think there 
can be no doubt that they would be very suit-. 
able, and probably for a certain number of the 
employments in the Government offices. 
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2495. Vhe charge against the Admiralty for 
police supplied in that casual manner amounts to 
46,000 7. in the year; that would necessarily re- 
quire a considerable number of men to be em- 
ployed, would it not ?—Yes. 

2496. What is the number which are now em- 
ployed for that particular department, and how 
many of those positions could be filled by soldiers, 
marines, and sailors ? 

2497. Tke War Department pay 24,000 /. for 
police employed at their military stations at En- 
field, Waltham Abbey, and Woolwich, do they 
not ?—Yes, and at other military stations. 

2498. What are the numbers in that case ?— 
One superintendent, 13 inspectors, 29 serjeants, 
187 constables. 

2499. Wili you also state the number of po- 
lice employed at the various works ?—I submit a 
Return (B.), showing exact numbers. . 

2509. We understand from you ihat making 
allowance for the one Sunday in four allowed to 
the policemen, they perform on.an average about 
54 hours’ work in the week ?—The average is 52 
hours a week, allowing for one Sunday and one 
week day’s leave per month. 

2501. Do you consider that soldiers are not 
quite equal to that extent of work, or that they 
are not fit for the particular employment that 
you require from those policemen ?—I think 
that that is the general opinion. Of course there 
are exceptions, but as a rule, we do not find that 
they have any advantage, to say the least of it, 
over men who have not received military 
training. 

2502. That is to say they have no advantage 
in being able to stand the fatigue ?—Just so. 

2503. You also think that as regards fitness to 
be a policeman, the soldier’s training is not so 
good as the training that he gets in the police? 
— That is my view. 

2504. You are aware that we are now very 
much changing the system of the army, and are 
now making the soldier rely more upon himself ; 
assuming that statement to be correct, would not 
that self-reliance which we are now teaching the 
soldier qualify him better for your duties ?>—Yes, 
no doubt that would be an advantage; but at the 
same time, as I have already stated, during those 
three or four years that he is in the ranks, he is 
receiving no trainixg as a police officer, and con- 
sequently he is at that disadvantage as compared 
with a man who has been serving in the police 
during that time. 

2505. You would not consider that the habits 
of obedience and self-reliance which the soldier 
acquires by his military training counterbalance 
in some degree the teaching which he would get 
in the police ?—I should hardly think that they 
would counterbalance it. One of our chief difh- 
culties is the way in which the young policemen 


resign the service after very short service, from - 


their dislike of the discipline, and the training, 
and the work. We do not find that the soldiers 
resign after short service for the reason that they 
have been more or less used to habits of discipline 
and order; but at the same time we find that 
there are proportionately more soldiers dismissed 
for misconduct, and called upon to resign than 
men who have not been in the army. 

2606. Would you think that the proportion of 
men who resign from the police is greater from 
the civilian class than from the military class ?— 
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Sir George Balfour—continued. 
The proportion of those who resign voluntarily 
1s greater. 

2507. Have you many applications for the 
police from soldiers ?—A fair amount; not a 
very great number. They never apply to us for 
employment unless they are really qualified. 
They know pretty well what the terms are, and 
they do not come to us unless they can bring the 
necessary testimonials, Therefore we do not 
reject many soldiers, except sometimes, of course, 
on the score of physical inability to perform the 
work, 

2508. Do you give a superannuation to your 
policemen ?—Yes, after 15 years’ service. 

2509. Are the soldiers who come and join you 
allowed to count their military service towards 
their superannuation ? —I think not. 

2510. If the soldiers were allowed to count 
their service in the ranks of the army as a part 
of the period required for superannuation in the 
police, would not that be an inducement to men 
to come and apply for situations >—No doubt it 
would; but I think that we should object to pay 
the pension out of the police funds. 

2511. But might you not charge it against the 
army in proportion to the period which the men 
had passed in the army ?—If that were so, it 
would remove the objection, and no doubt it 
would be a very great inducement. 

2512, Looking at the great importance of 
passing men through the ranks rapidly, according 
to the present system, might not such an opening 
be given to the soldier with the way of en- 
couraging others to enter the army ?— No doubt 
that would be a considerable inducement. 

2513. In your own service you have found the 
Sappers and Miners very self-reliant, have you 
not ?—Yes; but although I will not say that 
they are not strictly soldiers, yet their training is 
very different in a general way from that of the 
ordinary rank and file of the army. 

2514. Still, there being that training by which 
you make engineer soldiers so exceedingly 
efficient and useful in the field on all occasions, 
never wanting in courage or in skill, surely there 
can be no difficulty in making our private soldiers 
equally efficient ?—There ought not to be. There 
are more inducements held out to them to enter 
the Engineers; they get better pay and they get 
working pay. You could hold out the same in- 
ducement to the whole army, but then of course 
it becomes a question of money. Jesides, in the 
Engineers we require a higher standard of man ; 
we require a man to know a trade and to have a 
certain amount of education. 1 carinot speak 
exactly as to their system of recruiting now, but 
at the time [ remember it, we required a higher 
standard of recruits than was required in other 
branches of the service. 

2515. Have you any openings in the police for 
men who conduct themselves well beyond those 
which your own establishment gives you?—Not 
to any very great extent; but there is a very 
great demand for our men as soon as they are 
pensioned. They have very seldom any diffi- 
culty in getting good Civil employment then ; 
but I do not think that there is any particular 
opening for them beyond what is affurded by our 
own service. 

2516. You have no. special establishment 
beyond the superior grades in the police by 
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Sir George Balfour—continued. 
duties well ?—No, that is the great inducement ; 
and the great pull that the Metropolitan Police 
have is that being such a large force the promo- 
tion is very rapid. . 

2517. You have been obliged to give increases 
of pay and emoluments to your different grades 
of police, have you not ?—We have ; it was ab- 
solutely necessary; we could not get the recruits 
without it. 

2518. But you have obtained a far greater 
number of recruits recently compared with the 
number you got formerly under the old circum- 
stances, have you not?—-I think the number is 
very much about the same; we have managed to 
keep our number full, and not more. We have 
occasionally a large superfluity of candidates, 
but these are exceptional cases arising from the 
state of the labour market.’ 

2519. Do you find that the numbers who 
come to the police vary according to different 
states of trade ?—More or less it is so; but 
during the years that I have been there, my ex- 
perience is that the number of recruits offering 
is very much the same from year to year. 

2520. Are there any literary examinations 
carried out with regard to men who offer them- 
selves for service in the police ?—We require 
them to be of a certain age and height, and we 
require them to read and write. 

2521. Do they undergo that examination ac- 
cording to your regulations ?—Yes.~ 

2522. What is the training which you give 
them, which you mentioned in your evidence, 
after they do enter the police ?—They have 14 
days’ training; they go into what is called the 
preparatory class. 

2523. Is that specified in your regulations ?— 
I do not think it is specified in the form which 
I ‘have put in; that is after they have passed 
through this stage. 

2524. Will you be good enough to hand in 
that regulation, in order to show to the Com- 
mittee the kind of qualifications which you 
would expect men to have, in order to assist the 
Committee in regard to what they may have to 
say in connection with soldiers being taught ?— 
IT will. 

2525. You have promised to send ‘in the 
number of clerks that you have employed in the 
different grades of police; will you be good 
enough also to show to what ranks they belong, 
and also what extra emoluments you give to 
those men ?—I will: 10 inspectors, 32 serjeants, 
and 40 constables employed as clerks in the com- 
missioners and division offices; nearly all are 
promoted to the first-class of their respective 
ranks, 


Mr. John Holms. 


2526. I think your evidence and your ex- 
perience come to this, with relation to soldiers : 
that the shorter the time they are kept in the 
army the better they are for your purpose ?— 
Yes, I should say that probably that is the 
general conclusion. 

2527. That, I presume, is because they do not 
lose their individuality too much, if they come 
out of the army as early as possible ?—Quite so. 

2528. Is it not an advantage to the army, under 
present circumstances in Europe, that men should 
have their individuality of character as: much as 


possible maintained ?---If the question is whether 
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Mr. John Holms—continued. | 
short service is a good thing as arule,my ownim- 
pression is rather the other way. a 

252$. If a man isa short time in the army y 


state that he is better for yous purpose, because 
he has not lost his individuality; would it not _ 
also’be a good thing for the army that he should _ 


possess individuality for the purposes of warfare, 
as well'as for your special purpose of the police ? 
—The great reason for wishing to get the menas _ 
early as possible is, that a man after a long ser- — 


vice in the ranks, is not in the best possible con- 


dition to set to work to learn police law and 
duties ; if he has been in the army 10 or 12 or — 
14 years, he has got set into certain habits, and — 
it is very difficult to break him of them 
2530, Then you would prefer to get, a man, 
after being 18 months or two years in the army, 
rather than after six years in the army ?—Cer- 
tainly. . 
2531. After what period of service do you 
generally get soldiers now ?—I do not think that 
I could answer that question, but, as a rule, over 
five years. . 
2532. Are they not always over six years; 
because the present service, though called short 


service, is practically a long service of six years, 


the men not being allowed to leave, as I under- 
stand, under six years ?—I believe that is so. | 4 

2533. Therefore, you cannot for the policeget 
any men, except men who have served at least 
six years ?—Yes. 

2534. Upon the whole, you say that the police 
service is popular ?—Yes, I think it is. ‘ye 

2535. The ranks are full now, as I understand, 
and you have candidates waiting ?—We have. 

2536. What is the average length of service 
of each man in the police force ?>—Hight years. 

2537. Have you any desertions ?— Very few. 

2538. How many might you have upon an 
average in a year, out of the 10,000 men who ~ 
compose the force?—Three or four, I should 
think, at the outside. eg 

2539. And you do not discharge many men 
for misconduct, do you ?— The number who are 
compelled to resign (which is a little short of 
being dismissed) is an average of about 150; 
the number of those'who are dismissed, is an 
average of about 250. 

2540. I suppose that the chief reason why you 
have so very few dismissed for misconduct is, 
because you are very careful to take none without 
a character from two householders, as you have 
already stated ?—We are very careful as to the 
men whom we admit into the police. 

2541. What is the lowest rate of pay at which * 
policemen would enter?—Twenty-four shillings 
a week. i. 


Mr. Laing. 


2542. The question is generally whether it 
would be possible to encourage the enlistment of 
a superior class of men in the army by giving 
them after a short service of three years, either a 
monopoly or a preference in Civil employments; _ 
is it your general opinion that that could be done 
in the case of the police force without deteriorat-_ 
ing the efficiency of the service ?—So long as the 
soldier comes up'to our requirements we are very 
happy to enlist him. If you call that giving him 
a preference, I should say that we have no ob- 
jection to giving him a preference, provided he 
fulfils our conditions; but I should not like to 


depend — 4 a 
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Mr. Lating—-continued. 


depend andinely: apoe the army aoe my supply of 


recruits. 
2545. At present you have your choice over a 


wide area, including the dischareed soldiers who 


may comeup to your standard ; and therefore there 
is no particular inducement held out to aman to 
enlist in the army as the road from which he is to 
get into the police ?—There is not. 

2544. To make it an inducement which might 
affect a man in enlisting, you must give him some 
decided preference, must you not?—Yes, you 
must be able to say that that is the only road 
into the police. 

2545. If you carried it to that extent, do you 
think that it could be done without, to some 
extent, impairing the efficiency of the police 
service ?—I showed, be afraid to trust entirely to 
that. 

2546. ‘Should you sind say that the better 

course might be for each department to look to 
itself, and. organise itself in the best manner ; 
and if you want to encourage enlistment, and to 
get more or better. men, to pay more for them ?— 
Quite so; that is pretty much my view of the 
case. - 
2547. The dene payment would probably be 
the cheapest in the long run to the country, and 
certainly cheaper than any attempt to produce 
sucha result indirectly at the risk of imperilling 
efficiency ?—Quite so. I do not think that it 
would be safe to say that you would recruit your 
police force entirely from the army. 

2548. Would that apply equally to short 
service under which you got men after three 
years’ service instead of getting them after six or 
seven years’ service ?—As I have already stated, 
I should prefer a man who had served three 
years’ to a man who had served six years. 

2549. Would it not then be open to this ob- 
jection: that if you get men who have only 
served three years they are in the reserve, and 
that in the case of there being any emergency 
and their being wanted in the army, your police 
force would be denuded ?—The understanding 
which we have with the War Office at present, 
is that the men in the reserve are only to be 
called out in cases of actual emergency; but I 
should be quite prepared to face the difficulty in 
case of emergency. 


Mr. Hantury Tracy. 

2550. Are the water police under your con- 
trol ?—They are. 

2551. How many water police have ro ?—I 
think, perhaps, 200 altogether. 

2552. Do you recruit those in the same as the 
ordinary force ?—We recruit them in the same 
way; itis open to everybody. We of course, 
as a rule, pick men who have been used to the 
water if we can get them. 

2553. Have you amongst the water police 
many men who have been in the navy 7—We 
have. 

2554. Do you prefer for the water police men 
who have been in the navy to those who have 
been in the army ?—Certainly ; the sailors make 
very good water policemen. 

2555. Do you receive any special qualifica- 
tanité for that service?—No;. merely the ex- 
amination that they go through and the character 
that they bring with them. 

2556. Up to what age do you eaidt them ?— 
Up to the same age; viz., 35.’ 
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Mr. Campbell Bannerman. 


2557. Do men who j join the police engage for 
any definite term of service 1—No, they are at 
liberty to resign at any moment, giving a month’s 
notice; and if they resign before they have been 
in the service three months they are called upon 
to goat once. We do not like keeping sailings 
servants. 


Lord Elcho. 


2558. When a man joins your force, he is not 
put on dnty for a fortnight, is he ?—He is not. 

2559. He is drilled for a fortnight, and he is 
paid, I think, 15s. a week during that time ?— 
Yes, we have somewhat increased the pay. 

2560. So that for a fortnight after a man joins 
the force the public get nothing out of his ser- 
vices, but pay him for nothing. really except his 
training, which is, of course, very important, 
about 15 s..a week for a fortnight ’—Yes. 

2561. Ifyougot asoldier straight from the army 
all that would be saved, and you would at once 
be able, would you not, assuming that the man 
came with a good character, and would meet 
your other requirements so far as his drill goes 
to clothe him in blue instead of in red, and put 
him on duty ?—Of course we could do so, but I 
think, as a rule, they go through the same course 
as the others. 

2562. Why ?—I can hardly answer that ques- 
tion, but I suppose that it is a piece of red tape; 
I do not think that, the soldiers are put directly 
on the streets. We take advantage of those 14 
days to give a man some general notion of the 
duties which he will have to perform; so that it 
is not all simply marching and drill. 

2563. Then the 14 days are applied to teaching 
them other duties besides the mere drill which 
one sees them going through at the Weilington 
barracks ?— Yes. 

2564. But still, gud drill, a soldier is much 
more efficient than a man who has only been 
drilled for a fortnight, is he not ?—Certainly. 

_ 2565. As regards your standard of physique, 
age, intelligence, and character, that you would 
be very sorry to see diminished in any way ?— 
Certainly. 

2566. Supposing that you got a trained soldier 
who had only served three years, having entered 
the army at 18 years of age, who met all your 
requirements as to physique, as to character, and 
as to intelligence, and who has had three years’ 
discipline, would you not reckon a man of that 
kind more valuable to you as a recruit for the 
police force than a man of the age of 21 who 
came straight from the plough ?—Yes, I think I 
should; but I should not look upon him as such 
a good recruit as a man that I had got myself at 
the age of 18, and trained till the age of 21. 

2567. What is the proportion that you get at 
the age of 18 or 21?—We get a good many 


. young men, and we prefer them; I can give the 


Committee the exact number. 

2568. Certainly, looking at those recruits of 
yours that one has seen drilling at the Welling- 
ton Barracks, one would say that the majority of 
them were considerably over 18 pets of age ?— 
Yes. 

2569. Would not. the majority of them be 
nearer an average of 21 than an average of 18? 
—Yes, I think very: likely that that is so. 

2570. So that, to a certain extent, if it were so, 
your answer would be modified ?— Yes: you 
quite understand that I have not any objection 
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Lord Elcho—continued. 


whatever to the soldier, gud soldier. If he comes 
to me after a reasonably short service I am only 
too happy to enlist him; but I should not like to 
depend solely upon that source for my recruits. 

2571. Supposing that your age was limited to 
21, for men who have been in the army, and that 
you did not take them over that age, that would 
be after three or four years’ service inthe army, 
because some of them enlisting below the age of 
18; do you think that your police force would 
suffer in that case if the way in which they 
entered the force was by having served three 
years previously in the army ?—I confess that I 
should hesitate before I limited my field of supply 
to the army. 

2572. It could only be tested by trial, I pre- 
sume ?—It would debar one from getting a great 
many men whom we get now, who would not, 
under any circumstances, go into the army. 

2573. There is very great desire to get into 
the police force, is there not ?— As I say, we have 
a very fair supply of candidates from almost every 
class in the kingdom. 

2574. Do you think that if it was so limited 
you would get a sufficient number of men to go 
ito the army as a probationary state, with a view 
to eventually going into the police ?—I doubt 
whether we should get the stamp of men that we 
get now; but, of course, it is a pure matter of 
theory. . 
| 2575. I am assuming, of course, that you re- 
tain all your present requirements as to character, 
height, and intelligence ?—My impression is, that 
we should not get the same class of men that we 
get now. 


Chairman. 
2576. To sum up your evidence, you see no 
advantage in the soldier over the civilian; and 
the one preference that you would like to give, 
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Chair man—continued. 


would be to youth; the nearer you can get to 
the age of 18 the better ?—.Yes, that is my im- 
pression. 
2577. And if you could even go beyond that, 
and enter them at 15 or 16 years of age as cadets, 


that you think would be the best organisation. ?— 
That is my impression. 


Sir John Hay. 


2578, Excepting as regards the metropolitan — 


police at the dockyards?—Yes; as regards the 
dockyards, I think there is no question that 
soldiers and sailors would be very good. 


Sir George Balfour. 


2579. Will you state thé conditions under i 


which you grant gratuities to men after a certain 

period of service ?— We give them gratuities up to 

15 years’ service. 1692 

ead Before they are entitled to pension ?— 
es. 

2581. The number of men entitled to pension 
in the police force, appears to be very small ?— 
They are all entitled to pension after serving 15 
years if incapacitated ; but the number discharged 
on pension, of course, is limited. 

2582. | mean the numbers who have attained 


the period of service which would entitle them to — 


a pension ?—The columns ir the return show the 
number who have served a sufficient time to 
have earned a pension. ‘ 

2583. Then that would imply, that they do 
take their pensions very soon after they are 


entitled to them? --They used to do so; but Ido © 


not think that they do so so much under the ex- 
isting regulations. 

2584. Is the length of service in the police on 
an average now, considerably above 15 years ?— 
No, but I hope it is becoming so. 


Major Henry SamureL Bowman, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


2585. You are. Chief Superintendent of the 
City Police under Colonel Fraser, the Commis- 
sioner, I think ?—Yes. 

2586. And you come from that force in Colonel 
Fraser’s absence on the Continent /—I do. 

2587. Can you inform the Committee what is 
the strength of the city police ?~-Seven hundred 
and eighty-five is the present strength of the 
force. 

2588. About how many men are recruited 
annually ?—From 90 to 100. 

2589. Of the 785, how many are soldiers, sail- 
ors, or marines ?—One hundred and three. 

2590. Is the number of soldiers, sailors, or 
marines, recruited in about the same proportion ? 
—There have been rather fewer soldiers lately. 

2591. Do you mean that they stay with you a 
little longer than the civilians ?-- No; but that 
we take fewer of them now. 

2592. Will you explain to the Committee how 
men are entered in the city police ?—It is quite 
voluntary on their part; they are often brought 
by their comrades, persons serving in the force 
whom they had previously known, or had become 
acquainted with since they have been in the 
force. 


Chairman— continued. 


2593. What are the conditions of entering the 


service ?—That their age shall be between 22 and 
32; that they shall be 5 feet 9 inches in height, 
that they shall be of a certain chest measurement 
(36 inches I think it is), and that they shall pass 
a medical examination. 

2594. Is there any literary examination ?— 
Yes; they have to fill in their form of applica- 
tion themselves, and if the writing is found to be 
defective, they are rejected on that account; 
their character is also inquired into, and they 
must have three persons, at least, to recommend 
them, unless they bring a discharge from some 
public department. 

2595. Are they not required to have any know- 
ledge of cyphering?—Their future advance- 
ment depends upon it, but not their joining the 
force. 

2596. Do you give any advantage to soldiers, 
sailors, or marines, as regards the conditions of 
entry ?—Not over others. 

2597. You do not in those cases relax the con 
ditions as to age, as they do in the metropolitan 
police ?—No. . 

2598. Do you relax the conditions as to cha- 
racter ?—We take their discharge certificate as 

their 
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Chairman—continued. 
their character if it is “ good,” or “‘ very good ; ” 
nothing under “ good” would get admission. 
2599. And you do not require any other re- 


ference ?—Not beyond that, provided they have 


been at least three years in the service. 

2600. What is the entering pay ?—The pay is 
25 s. a week to begin with. . 

2601. Is there any pension?—Yes, after 15 
years’ service if they are discharged for disability. 

2602. Are all the superior officers in the police 
appointed by promotion from the inferior ranks ? 
—They have been so with one exception; the 
present superintendent was brought in from 
deing the chief warder of a prison, but in every 
other case the men have risen from the rank of 
constable through the different ranks to be in- 
spectors and superintendents. 

2603. What is your experience of the com- 
parative efficiency of men who have been soldiers, 
sailors, or marines ?—As a general rule it has not 
been very favourable, I am sorry to say. 

2604. You have heard Colonel Henderson’s 
evidence; he said that sailors and marines do 
better than soldiers; but that soldiers, except for 
certain specific employments, are not to be pre- 


ferred to civilians; do you agree with that ?— 


We have only two marines and only three who 
have been in the navy. Navy men asa rule pre- 
fer the fire brigade if they come into the city, 
and some of these after being with us a short 
time exchange into the fire brigade. Inaeed I 
believe at the present time none but sailors or 
those who have been sailors are admitted to the 
fire brigade. 

2605. Do you find such few sailors as you 
have equally satisfactory with soldiers?—Equally 
satisfactory with soldiers, but not more so. 

2606. You consider the soldier not to be-so 
good as the civilian for your purposes /—Yes; 
but there have been many notable exceptions ; 
many of our serjeants have been in the army, 
and our inspector of detectives, which is perhaps 
the most important office in the force, served a 
short time in the army. I think the men who 
joined lately are perhaps more unsettled than 
those who joined 10 years ago. 

2607. What reason do you assign for that ?— 
I do not know; the army generally is more un- 
settled now, and the men come in and change 
about more frequently than they used to do. 
The good men to whom I refer who have been in 
the military service are men who joined perhaps 
some 10 years ago; but we have comparatively 
few men from the army now serving in the force 
who have joined within the last six or seven years. 

2608. Colonel Henderson gave it as his opinion 
that the younger the man was entered the better; 
do you agree with him ?--T quite agree with him. 
Indeed although we admit men up to the age of 
32 they are exceptional cascs, and we generally 
range between 22 and 26. 

2609. Colonel Henderson went further, and 
said that not only would he get his whole force 
at the age of 18 if he could, but he would get 
them at 15 or 16 as cadets: do you look upon the 
advantages of youth with as favourable an eye as 
he does ?—I should not wish to take them quite so 
young as that; I should be with my experience 
quite imclined to take men young as recruits, 
becavse you can mould them better, but we 
should require men of 21, I think, to put upon 
the strects after a month’s probation. 
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2610, Then if you found that you could get a 
sufficient supply you would take all your men 
at the age of 22?— We would take all men 
under 26. 

2611. So between 22 and 26 you do not see 
any advantage in one age over the other ?— 

oO. 
2612. Twenty-six would enable you to get 
short service men discharged from the army 
under the new regulations; because, practically, 
service men will be discharged a year or two 

nder the age of 26 ?—Yes. 

2613. Is it your impression that it would be 
for the good of the force if some preference were 
given to discharged short service soldiers over 
civilians in entering your force ?—I know of no 
advantage which they could well get, unless it 
be pecuniary advantage. 

2614. Do you think that the qualifications of 
the two being equal, the soldier should be taken? 
—Their previous service might be allowed to 
reckon if it became an Imperial measure; but 
that could not be so long as the police were 
charged upon the rates. 

2615. I am putting it rather upon the ad- 
vantage to the police than upon the advantage 
to the army ; so far as the police are concerned, 
do you think it would be advantageous if a pre- 
ference were given to candidates who had passed 
through the army under the short service system, 
provided that they were in other respects equal 
to the civilians ?—I do not know that it would. 
We keep up our number now, and we like the 
men that we get who have not served quite as 
well as those who have. 

2616. I daresay you heard Colonel Hen- 
derson say, that the very conditions of military 
service, except for certam employments in the 
police, operated disadvantageously ; and that the 
men were more parts of a machine instead of 
being qualified as what, I think he called, street 
lawyers, which policemen had to be; do you 
concur in that?—We find that men who have 
served over five or six years, certainly act more 
up to the letter of the thing than the spirit. 
They have been accustomed to be told every- 
thing they had to do, which in the police cannot 
generally be done; a policeman has to use his 
judgment azcording to circumstances at the 
moment, and a soldier is very seldom placed in 
those circumstances; he gets his orders generally 
in writing, he isunder a serjeant or a corporal, 
and he knows what he has to do. We found 
that a man who has been long a soldier is at a 
little disadvantage ; a man who has completed his 
first period of service has his ideas contracted. 

2617. But that would not apply to the short 
service men under the new system, would it !— 
No; we do not object at all to men of three or 
four years’ service, but we care very little about 
them after that. 

2618. Have you a large staff of clerks in the 
office ?— No, only four. 

2619.. Are they policemen or are they civi- 
lians?—They are all civilians; they have all 
been policemen, but as soon as they become 
clerks they are put upon a different list, and 
they are paid by a different department of the 
corporation. y 

2620. Are they scrjeants as a rule ?—Some of 
them have been serjeants. There is a chief 
clerk, and first, second and third clerks. 
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Chazrman—continued, 

2621. Do you find that their training as police- 
men tends to make them efficient clerks ?— Yes, 
no doubt of it. 

2622. Then you would prefer having men so 
trained to taking civilians from the Civil Service 
Commissioners ?— Quite so; they know all the 
details of the force and they are able to apply 
their police experience to their special duties. 

2623. You do not find them deficient in literary 
qualifications ?—No; our present receiver, which 
is a post of some. importance, was originally a 
constable. 

2624. So that the sort of discipline which a 
policeman has to go through does not at all dis- 
qualify him from becoming an efficient civilian 
clerk ?—On the contrary, all our posts, with 
one exception only, are filled by men who 
have been constables. 

2625. Do you know whether any of those 

clerks have been in the army?—None of them 
have. 
2626. All the police who have been in the 
army ere out-door constables ?— Yes, or they hold 
some appointment; one is the chief of the de- 
tective force; some are serjeants, and we have 
one inspector, I think, who has been in the 
army. ' 

2627. Do you find that military service helps 
to qualify a man for detective duties ?—I should 
say not; this man was under a year in the 
army. 


Lord Eilcho. 


2628. The Civil Service Examiners have 
nothing to say to your appointments, have they ? 
—No, we have what may be termed a regimental 
examination ; we pass all the men in the force 
ourselves. . , 

2629. And you promote men from the lowest 
grade to the highest grade of clerk, and get 
efficient clerical service done without the in- 
tervention of the Civil Service Commissioners ? 
—We do. 

2630. You have said that you would not object 
and do not object to taking men who have been 
three or four years in the army; by that I ap- 
prehend you mean that in three or four years 
you do not think that a soldier would have be- 
come so much of a machine, as to lose those 
other qualities of self-reliance and intelligence 
which you require in the police force ?—That is 
quite my idea. 

2631. Assuming that a soldier who has served 
three years has not lost what nature has given 
him in the way of intelligence and self-reliance, 
and has not become a machine; and that you 
have before you two men, one a soldier who had 


served three years, and, who meets all the re-. 


quirements of the police force, having also a 
good character from his regiment, and the other 
a civilian fresh from the plough, which of those 
two would you take in the interests solely of 
your own service ?—My own feeling would be to 
take the soldier, but it is not the opinion among 
the superior officers of the force. When I joined 
the force, seven or eight years ago, I was 
much disposed to, bring im soldiers; 1 thought 
that there was a prejudice against them, and 
I was told that I was wrong; however, I put 
the thing to the test, and I am sorry to say 
that my opinion was overruled by practice. 
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Lord. Licho-—continued. 


Several men who joined turned out badly. I 3 


may make one exception, and that is, that the — 


men who join us from the cavalry generally re- 
main, and we have some 13 or 14 men of the 


Household Brigade, who are the best men in the 
force; they are most useful as mounted menon 
great occasions, and we should bevery sorry to 
part with them. Others who have come from 


| 
| 


Dragoon regiments are almost as good; but men 


from the Guards and the Line we find do not 
settle down, and, as a rule, they do not make ~ 


good policemen. 


2632. Were the men who came to you from 
the Household Brigade and Dragoons younger — 
men than the men who came from the Guards — 


and Infantry ?>—Yes; I think they were mostly 
men who iad purchased their discharge. 


their discharge, and became policemen. 


2633. You think that their army service was 
short ?—Yes, and even some who had completed — 


their first term of service have joined us, and are 


doing well, particularly from the Life Guards. q 


That is a notable exception. 

2634. What is the average time of service in 
the army of men whom you have taken from the 
army ?—Jatterly they have been men under six 
or seven years’ service. 


Sir John Hay. 


2635. Have you in the City Police any water 
guard duties ?—No, nothing connected with the 
river, except guarding the banks of it, the 
wharves, and so forth. 


2636. For that purpose would men who have 


been in the navy or marines be specially 
adopted ?—Those men who are so employed are 
on private service ; that is to say, they are paid 
by the merchants who are the proprietors of 
those wharves, to protect their property from 
thieves who may approach frum the river. Out 
of the 785, we have 53 men paid by persons in 


that way; and there are others at the Post Office, — 


and so forth. 


2637. But they have no boating duty to per- 


form ?—No, we visit them; they are under the 
discipline of the police; but their duties are 
to the merchants who are their masters, as it 


were, for the time being. 


Sir Charles Russell. 


2638. I believe it is pretty weil admitted that 
a vast improvement has taken place in the 
City Police force in late years ?—Yes, but it 
has always borne a pretty good name, I think. 

2639. Do you think that it bore a very good 
name before Colonel Fraser was appointed to 
it?—I do; I have always heard the City Police 
force well spoken of, though I have only been a 
member of it for the last seven or eight years. 


Sir George Balfour. 


2640. Your experience of soldiers in the City 
Police force is limited to men who! must have 
purchased their discharge, is it not ?—It is not 
limited. to that. Many men have applied and 
many have been received who have completed 
their first period of service, which was 12 
years. . 


2641, That 


pee, 


They 
had got married without leave, and they could not 
get their wives into barracks, and so they bought. — 
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Sir George Balfour—continued. 


2641. That necessarily gave them much more 
fixed habits, I presume, than the younger soldiers 


would have ?—Yes. 


2642. But we are now speaking of the future ; 
we are now in this predicament; that we may 
discharge our soldiers after three years, and 
certainly after ‘six years; therefore you will 
have a different class to deal with in the future, 
will you not?—I think they would be less ob- 
jectionable than the men of over 12 years’ 
service. 

. 2643. Then the sanguine expectations which 
you had of the soldier on entering the police are 
more likely to be realised in the future than in 
the past, are they not ?—Quite so. 

2644. If you had greater access to the regi- 


ments in any form which would be ‘compatible 
with military discipline, you would be able to 


ascertain from commanding officers the fitness of 
a number of good men in the army before they 
took their discharge, would you not ?—Yes. 


2645. Therefore if you had that facility given 


you, seeing that we may discharge men after 
three years’ service, would it not be, so far, an 


| advantage to the police as ‘well as a benefit to the 
army, if you could anticipate their discharge by 


taking them into the police?—It would. We 
find no difficulty now in getting men. At this 
moment we only require three men, and we have 
seven candidates under examination for the 
‘vacancies. f 

2646. Still, the more competition the better 
men you could get ?—Yes, certainly. 

2647. You have improved the police of the 
City of London by giving them greater advan- 
tages than they had when you first entered, have 
you not ?—That applies alzo to the Metropolitan 
Police; we have a slight advantage over the 
Metropolitan Police, but the pay and the super- 
annuation are now pretty much the same. 


2648. Have not the candidates for the police 
improved of late years?—They have, and we 
have, in consequence of the advantages given to 
them, raised our standard; and therefore we 
take men now of greater height, and we admit 
no one under 5 feet 9 inches; the Metropolitan 
Police admit men of 5 feet 7 inches. 

2649. And your chest measurement, which is 
36 inches, indicates considerable bodily power, 
such as we can hardly get for the army, does it 
not ?—Yes. 

2650. Have you assimilated your police 
arrangements with regard to pay, pensions, and 
promotion, to that which exist in the Metropolitan 
Police ?—No, theirs is assimilated to ours. 
Indeed, some little disaffection in the Metro- 
politan Police a few years ago was attributable 
to our men receiving greater pay and advantages 
than theirs did. All that they asked for was to 


be brought up to the same standard as the City - 


Police, and that was acceded to. 


2651. Then, practically, we may consider that 
the two forces are much more upon an equality 
than they formerly were ?—Much more. 

2652. Have you the same proportion of ser- 
jeants, inspectors, and superintendents to your 


_foreé as the Metropolitan Police have to theirs ? 


—Yes. , 

2653. Have you the same system of gratuities 
on the men being discharged ?—Yes, and the 
same superannuation rates after 15 years. 
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Sir George Balfour—continued. 

2654. With’ regard to allowing a soldier who 
had served in the army to reckon service being 
an imperial question, do you not think that if 
that could be arranged on fair conditions to the 
police force, so as not to burden the police force 
with undue pensions, it would be desirable ?—I 
think it would induce a great number of men to’ 
offer for the police. 

2655. If you allow the police to reckon three, 
or five or six years’ service in the army towards 
superannuation, you would get a great body of 
men, would you not ?—Yes, no doubt, and having 
once joined the police they would remain; but 
now a great number of men, after five or six 
years’ service, having been accustomed to bar- 
rack life and to having everything found for them, 


come into the city and when they cannot at once.. 


get lodging for themselves and their wives, they get 
disgusted and leave the police and go to the rail- 
ways, and other employment which are now open 
to them. 

2656. Looking to the necessity that every 
police constable in the streets of London should 
be thoroughly reliable for the time being, I pre- 
sume that you would attach the utmost degree of 
importance to allowing a soldier to reckon his 
time towards superannuation ?—It would be a 
very good thing. The only objection is, that if 
war took place and took away one-seventh of our 
force, what is to become of the regulation of the 
traffic of the streets of the City of London? 

2657. The condition of the War Office at the 
present moment is that they shall not withdraw 
the men, except in a case of great emergency; 
considering that the police force is a part of the 
constitutional force of the country required as 
much as soldiers are for the defence of property 
and persons, the War Office would not, I presume, 
without great reason withdraw those men ?—For 
home defence, no doubt, they would be always 
available ; but I should hardly like to part with 
them, I think, to go abroad. 

2658. But still in that emergency, you, from 
the information you have, would be able fo be of 
great assistance to the War Office in finding out 
men who would be useful for the defence of the 
country, would you not?—Yes, no doubt, in 
great emergency everything must yield. 

2659. In that emergency both you and the 
Metropolitan Police would be able to be of 
material assistance to the country, would you 
not ?—I should think so. 

2660. That emergency would overrule every- 
thing else, would it not ?—Quite so. 

2661. Did I rightly understand you to state 
that there are men employed as private watch- 
men, who belong to the police ?—Yes; they are 
on the strength of the police. 

2662. They are part and parcel of the police 
force ?—They are part and parcel of the police 
force, and they are clothed and kept in discipline 
by the police, and the corporation is recouped 
their expense by a payment from persons who 
employ them. 

2663. You pay the men?—We pay the men, 
but the private persons recoup the corporation. 

2664. Are you allowed to change them ?—Yes, 
as often as wé like. 

2665. Those duties, in many instances, are 
light, are they not ?—Many of them are. 

2666. You are able, therefore, to hold out 
encouragement to men to join your police force by 
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showing them that there are « number of such 
employments to which they can be detached ?— 
We never do that, because men are generally 
some 10 or 12 years or longer in the service before 
we put them on the list. They are generally men 
who are not quite equal to street duty, but who 
are thoroughly to be trusted,and whose conduct 
is good. It is a sort of reward for old con- 
stables. 

2667. But the knowledge that they are cared 
for in that manner is one of the great influences 
which exist in every embodied force, and which 
create that good feeling which enables you to 
obtain recruits for that force?—No doubt, but 
there is no difficulty in getting them to jom; the 
difficulty is to get them to remain after they do 
join. They get unsettled and leave to a greater 
extent than I wish. For instance, on an average 
we lose two or three men a month from resigna- 
tions. 

2668. Therefore, the pensions, and these forms 
of good treatment are all part and parcel of the 
same system ?—It is part of the discipline, and 
part of the inducement for them to remain when 
they are once in the force, which is very impor- 
tant. 

2669. Are your arrangements with regard to 
married men the same as those of the metropo- 
litan police?—The corporation have been very 
liberal towards them; they have provided a 
number of dwellings for them, and they are 
building some now ata cost of 10,0007. They 
pay some rent, but not anything like what the 
accommodation costs. : 

2670. Is anything done for the children of the 

olice?—Livery provision is made for the children 
attending schools. 

2671. Are the allowances for the married men 
as good as they are in the metropolitan police, or 
better ?—There are no allowances for married 

eople. 

2672. In the metrvpolitan police they give 
married men allowances for coals, do they not ?— 
Those must be resident housekeepers, and people 
of that sort who live in the stations ; all the single 
men who live in the City stations receive fuel and 
light, but we have no married men who live in 

stations, except the resident housekeeper and 
inspector. 

2673. You have not the same allowances that 
the metropolitan police have with regard to mar- 
ried men ?—No, but I think that our married men 
are better provided for than the allowance of 4 d. 
made by the metropolitan police would provide 
for them. 


Colonel Mure. 


2674. Comparing the system of enlistment of | 


police, and the system of enlistment of soldiers, 
they rest very much upon the same principles ; 
they are both voluntary, are they not ?—'Lhey 
are. 

2675. In both certain advantages are offered 
to men which induce one set of men to go into 
the police and another set of men to go into the 
army ?—Yes. 

2676. Looking at the proportion of pay that 
the police receive and that the soldiers receive, I 
do not think you have told the Committee what 
the policeman has to find out of his 24s, The 
soldier has so much pay, and so many things 
found for him; have you ever drawn any com- 
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parison between the pay of a policeman and the 


pay of a soldier, looking at what is found for the _ 
policeman and what is found for the soldier?—[ 


think the constable is in a very much better 


position than the soldier. Our men begin at 25s, 


a week, which is 1 s. more than the Metropolitan 


Police; they only begin at 24s. a week, fora 


short time, when they are under instruction, and 
then they get 25s5.; we begin at 25s. at once, — 


and after a short service they are raised to 28s., 


second class. I asked a second-class man lately, — 


who was living in a station, a single man, what 


he had really to spend; and he told me that he 
had 14s. a week, to do as he liked with; 1s. 6d. — 
is deducted for lodging; he has to provide him- — 
self with shirts; we provide a uniform, and we — 
give an allowance for boots;°and he said he had — 
14s. a week to spend. 


2677. Therefore the position of the policeman, 
with regard to material comforts, is much better — 
than that of the soldier, is it not ?—Yes, and the _ 
policeman is more independent too; he is a 
certain time on duty, and after that he can do 
pretty much as he likes. 

2678. After 15 years’ service, is a man entitled 
to pension ?—He is eligible to half his pay. 
may be a first-class man, with 31s. 6d. a week, 
and that would give him over 15s. a week super- 
annuation, for the remainder of his life. 


2679. Do you suppose that if, in the police, 
you had the system that we have in the army, of 
short service and no pension, except under pecu- 
liar circnmstances, you would get as good men 
into the police as you do now ?—We might get 


them until they knew on what footing they had 


been accepted ; and they would very soon leave 
afterwards. 

2680. A police constable may go away upon 
giving a month’s notice, may he not ?—Yes. 


2681. Do you believe that if the term of enlist- 
ment were for a certain number of years, you 
would get as good men as you do now ?—I think 
we should. If they were engaged for five years 
it would be to the man’s advantage in many cases: 
for he leaves now for some frivolous cause, and 
having got that amount of service, he would 
remain. I think that that would be a great 
improvement, but it will never come to that, I 
presume. 

2682. The terms of enlistment in the army, 
now, are so many years with the colours, and so 
many years with the reserve, are they not ?— 
Yes; we have four men belonging to the reserve, 
but they have never been called out yet for 
training. . 

2683. The terms of enlistment, being now 
short service with the colours (which you say you 
prefer for men who come from the army into the 
police force), and the men then coming into the 
reserve, have you contemplated the effect that it . 
would have upon your force if you had in your 
force a considerable number of reserve men 
liable to be called out ?—Each man of the force 
is entitled to seven days’ leave oncein the year; 
it is called his annual leave, which he takes be- 
tween the Ist of May and the 30th of September; 
and with regard to the men belonging to the 
reserve force, we have stipulated with them that ” 
whatever number of days they may be called out 
for, it shall include the seven days’ leave. If 
they were called out for 10 days, we should not, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps object to giving them the three additional 
days without any deduction from their pay; but 
they all understand, on enrolment, that the seven 
days form part of their training period. 

2684. Have you contemplated the possibility 
of their being many such men in the police 
force, and of a large number of them being called 
out for real service ?—We should not take them 
beyond the number that we could spare. We 
allow about 40 men of the force, during the 
‘summer months, to go away on leave, and when 
those 40 come back, 40 others go; and we could 
allow 40 reserve men to go, to take any particular 
week in the year, if they were called out. 


| 2685. But have you contemplated their being 
‘called out for real service ?—I said that I thought 
‘there would be a difficulty if there was a large 
‘number of them, because the City of London 
‘could not go on without police. At this moment 
‘one-eighth of our number are military men who 
‘have served, and if you withdrew them alto- 
gether for foreign service, it would be very in- 
convenient ; but for home defence, I daresay they 
could be spared. 

2686. You say that your men exchange from 
the police force into the fire brigade ; is that con- 
sidered a valuable privilege?—They like it 
better. 

2687. Is that a large proportion ?—No; we do 
‘not have many sailors, but some few that we 
have had gone afterwards to the fire brigade. 


“which you spoke, in the Metropolitan Police 

Force, the pay is less during the probation, which 
only lasts a fortnight; how 1s it with your force? 
—They get the 25s. a week on joining. 


Mr. John Holms. 


_ 2689. In the case of emergency, would it. not 
be possible to get. a number of special constables ? 
—It might. I do not know that they would like 
to regulate traffic and so forth, and to do beat 
duty; but they might. They were found useful 
I believe at the time of the Chartist riots. 


- 2690. You seem to have got over the difficulty 
as regards reserve men and annual trainings, by 
‘simply allowing those men to go out for their 
holidays at the time of training ?—Yes. 
2691. If you had two periods of reserve, a first 
period when men might be called out of the 
country altogether, and a second period when 
‘the men were a little older when they would be 
kept in the country for home defence alone, that 
would allow you to apportion the matter, would 
it not ?—Probably it would. 


2692. Therefore in case of any emergency, you , 


would have first the men who would remain at 
home under any circumstances, and you might 
have also the special constables; so that taking 
your force altogether of 860 men, you might be 
able to have a considerable proportion of reserve 
soldiers, might you not ?—Yes, it might be prac- 
ticable. hae Aad 

2693. Upon the whole, do you prefer married 
men to unmarried men ?—We prefer single men 
to join, and that they reside at least for the first 
three years in the station; they breathe, as it 
were, ,the police atmosphere, and learn their 
duties very much quicker than a man who is in 
lodgings in the town, and whom we only see 
when he is on duty. 
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Mr. John Holms—continued. 


2694. You spoke just now of the existing 
service, which is called a short service of six 
years; but if you had really a short service of 
two years, in all probability those men would be 
nnmarried men, would they not?—Yes; we 
prefer them joining as single men, but if they 
like to marry afterwards there is no restric- 
tion. 

2695. I think you stated that you have some 
mounted police? We mount them only on 
special occasions. 

2696. You have stated, have you not, that 
cavalry and dragoon soldiers are good men for 
the purpose of the police?—Yes, and particularly 
the honsehold brigade. 

2697. Upon the whole, is the service popular ? 


—Yes, I think it is; we have always plenty of 


men. 

2698. Have you any desertions?—We hardly 
ever have a case of desertion; I do not think 
there have been more than two cases since I have 
been in the force. The men can get their dis- 
charge by giving a month’s notice. 

2699. Upon the average, how long do men 
serve with you ?—A very large number arrive 
at the length of service required for pension. 

2700. What is the service for pension ?— 
Fifteen years if discharged for disability. They 
have no right to retire after any particular period ; 
we have a number of men serving. now of over 
30 years’ service, who have no desire to leave 
the force. 

2701. I think you said that the opinion in the 
force now is not favourable to soldiers ?—It is 
not. 

2702. Does not that arise simply from the fact 
that they are not specially suitable for your pur- 
pose, because they have been generally a long 
time in the army, six or eight or ten years; and 
also, because you have not had the picked cha- 
racters at all events; and if they were picked 
characters, and men of education, who had passed 
very quickly through the army, not losing their 
individuality (which Colonel] Henderson appears 
to attach very great importance to), would you 
not be very glad to have those men?—Yes, we 
should not object at all to them. 

2703. Supposing that you had the same class 
of men that you get now, would you prefer men 
who had passed through the army or men who 
had not been in the army ?—My own feeling, as 
I have already stated, would be to take the mili- 
tary men, because the discipline and the being 
accustomed to night duty, and so forth, are special 
qualifications for police service ; but it is not 
generally desired. I think that most people con- 
nected with the force would prefer the men who 
had not been in the army, and it is nota prejudice 
without some grounds, because the results have 
really proved it. I was myself quite inclined to 
give the preference to military men, but I have 
been rather converted by results to the other 
side. 

2704. But you have not had any experience at 
all of men coming to you of the same character 
that you take now, who have passed through the 
army only for 18 months or two years?—We 
have men of all lengths of service ; we have men 
who have bought their discharge after two or 
three years’ service, and they generally do pretty 
well. We look upon those as the most favourable 
specimens; indeed, we seldom take a man who 
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has been over six or seven or eight years in the 
service. 

2705. If men at the present time knew that by 
entering the army they would ensure getting good 
pay inareserve force, and that they would be 
kept a very short time in the army so as not to 
spoil their individuality, and that they would be 
preferred in your force, do you think that that 
would greatly encourage recruiting ?—I have no 
doubt that it would. 


Mr. Laing. 

2706. I gather that you would not like to see 
a regulation put in force by which any specific 
number, say one half, of your vacancies were 
always to be filled up by men who had served in 
the army or navy ?—No, I am afraid not. 

2707. Your objection would be, as I under- 
stand, that you do not. think that you would. get 
the choice of men on the whole so well suited for 
your purpose as if you had open competition ?— 
I think that we should like to have the option 
still; that is only natural, I think. 

2708. On the other hand, unless you give a 
distinct preference. to some larger proportion of 
men, I presume that it would hardly be an inducc- 
ment to enlist in the army on the chance of get- 
ting into the police force?—The inducement which 
would have the greatest possible effect would be 
to allow the previous military service as time 
towards superannuation; I am quite sure that if 
that became law, yeu would have no want of men 
for the military service and no want of men to 
join the police afterwards; that would be a great 
inducement. 

2709. Will you be good enough to explain how 
that would work ?—I mean letting the military 


‘service count towards superannuation ; but, of 


course, that would be objected to by the rate- 
payers. It would have to become an Imperial 
question if that was the law ; it would be throw- 
ing upon the State the burden of providing for 
the police as well as for the army. 

2710. Do you mean that they should get a 
double superannuation ?—It would not be a 
double superannuation; it would be that the time 
in the army should count towards superannuation 
in the police. 

2711. You think that that would be a great 
inducement to men who had served a short time 
in the army to become candidates for the police ? 
—I have no doubt at all in my mind about it. 

2712. I gather from you that if any large pro- 
portion of your short-service men were liable to 
be called out in the reserve on an emergency, 
you might have to part with so many men as to 
leave your police force insufficient for the duties 
which it has to perform ?—That would be the 
objection. 

2713. I suppose that the duties which you have 
to perform in the metropolis are of so urgent a 
nature that it would throw everything into ex- 
treme confusion if you had to send away a large 
proportion of your force?—We have no more 
men now than are necessary, and to take one- 
eighth part of those away would cause some in- 
convenience unless there were substitutes for 
them, except under special circumstances. 

2714. If the number of reserve men came to 
be one-half or one-third of your force, do you 
think that you.could supply their places if they 
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were called out suddenly on an emergency ?—I 
think not, except by special constables. 

2715. Have you any knowledge of the system 
that is pursued in recruiting police in foreign 
countries ?-—I have not. 


General. Shute. 


2716. You have had some considerable military 
experience, have you not ?—I was 21 yearsin the 
35th Regiment. 

2717. From your military experience, would 
you think that the discipline which could exist in 
regiments in which the service of the oldest 
soldier did not exceed two years, could be such as 
would make military service a good school for the — 
police ?—I do not think it could. I should be 
very sorry to bein a regiment in which there was 
no soldier who had served over two years. I do 
not know what would become of the service. 

2718, If you had a large proportion of the army 
reserve men, you said, | think, that you would 
hope that they would not, be called on to serve in 
case of war, but that the War Department would 
make some arrangement by which they would not 
be called out ?—I should hardly wish to see that, 
if their services were wanted, but I should like 
to see some means of replacing them. 

2719. Supposing that that were not the case, 
do you think that_any extension of the employ- 
ment of army.reserve’men in the police force | 
would be of any advantage to the army ?— No, I 
should say not. 

2720. The standard for infantry of the line and 
hussars is, | think, very much below. what you 
require for the: police ?—Yes, we should have to 
pick our men, 

2721. In fact you agree in the advantages of | 
employing as big men as possible in the police, 
because prisoners are sometimes disposed to cause 
a row or a crowd by attempting to escape ?— Yes. 
Where we have a number to choose from we 
generally take the biggest, but it is not a very 
material point. 


Mr. Gerard Noel. 


2722. I suppose you have had many men _ 
present themselves for the force who have been 
two or three years in the army, and who haye 
purchased their discharge ; do you find those men 
as efficient as the civilians who have come in, and 


who have been trained up under your command? 


—Yes, I should say that they are as efficient. 
Of course I think that military service ought to 
qualify the men for the police, but it is their 
conduct afterwards that is not satisfactory. 


Mr. Hanbury- Tracy. 


2723. I think you said that, in the event of your 
having a large number of soldiers in your force, 
and of a war arising, or any case of emergency, 
you would lose a considerable number of your 
men, and you would not be able to get on with-— 
out them; but surely you could call in the men” 
who had previously served in the force and had 
left?—I am afraid not. warn 

2724, Have you no means of recalling them ? 
—No; they never leave until they are quite 
inetlicient and. unfit for further service; and I 
am afraid that they could hardly be brought back 
again. . 

2725, Are they inefficient after 15 years’ ser- 
vice ?—Very few go away after only 15 years’ 

service, 
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service, unless there is something very serious 


the matter with them... A greater number are 
discharged after 30) years’ ‘service than after 15 


years’ service. They vary from 25 to 30 years’ 
service, and even upwards, before they are dis- 
charged. 


General Shute. 


2726. Is it not the case that nearly all your 
small force of mounted police have been cavalry 
soldiers ?-—All, or nearly all of them, have been 
in the household cavalry. 

2727. There are some dragoons, too, I think ? 
—There are. 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. 

2728. You said that it would be a considerable 
advantage if previous military service counted 
towards superannuation; by that you mean, I 
presume, that in that case the right of super- 
annuation would be attained sooner than at pre- 
sent ?—Certainly. 

2729. Of course, then, the shorter the period 


- during which the man had served in the army, 
the less would be the value of that concession? 


- 


—-Quite so. 

- 2730. You said something about that being an 
Imperial question; what did you m:ean by that ? 
iy man who joined the police after five years’ 
service in the army would become eligible for 
superannuation after 10 years’ service in the 
police.. It would hardly be justice to the rate- 
payers to tax them with the superannuation five 
years earlier than they would otherwise be entitled 


to be taxed. 


2731. So that it would amount to this: that 
for his five years of military service the soldier 
would receive pay during his service, he would 
receive his pay during his reserve service also, 
and, in addition, he would receive a pension ?— 
Yes; I should think that the men who joined the 
police would have no claim to reserve pay if they 
reckoned pension. 

2732. But that pay does not lapse with the 
reserve men who serve with you at present, does 
it ?—I presume that they get their reserve pay ; 
that we do not inquire about. But the number is 
very small. If they got reserve pay when they 
were out for training, and the police pay in addi- 
tion, they would have no cause of complaint. 

2733. You would prepose thatif a reserve man 
joined you he should forfeit his reserve pay, but 
be entitled to superannuation earlier than accord- 
ing to your civilian rules he would be entitled to 


it ?—Quite so. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 
2734. Much has been said during the course of 
your examination of the large number of men 


_ from the reserve forces, or others, that might be 


admitted into the police; but, if I understand 
your evidence correctly, the height of five feet 
nine inches would narrow the field of your selec- 
tion very much indeed; indeed; only to a very 


_ few cavalry regiments, and it might be to the 


inches in height. 


Artillery or the Guards; in point of fact, I think 
you said that you only got your men from the 
cavalry ?-—We get a good many of the Guards 
who are discharged, and who are five feet nine 
A great many who offer them- 


_ selves, who have been in the service, are quite 
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tall enough, but they have other disqualifications, 
sometimes as regards character. We have seldom 
to. reject an applicant who has been in the service 
on account of his height; whether they know 
our standard, and know that it is of no use 
offering themselves if they are not up to that 
standard, I do not know. If the service required 
it, Ido not think that it would be impossible to 
reduce our standard a little. 

2735. You find that you have plenty of soldier 
candidates of the requisite height offering them- 
selves ?—Yes. 

2736. But in consequence of their character, 
or their want of education, or from other reasons, 
they are rejected ?—J ust so. 

2737. Do you think that the terms now offered 
by the police are sufficient to enable the force to 
compete favourably with any other Civil employ- 
ment where men of a certain standard of height 
and education are required?—I think the terms 
are liberal, and that we compete fairly with other 
Civil employments. A man who has served in the 
City police for three years, and whose character 
has been good, attains to the first class pay, which 
is 31s. 6d. a week; he has his ‘clothing found, 
and he has many other advantages. 

2738. As to night-work, does the work in the 
police favourably compare with the work in the 
army ?—They donot lke it at first, but it only 
lasts for a time. All our men, after joining, serve 
on night duty for one year, and then they have 
the privilege of coming upon day duty if they 
prefer it; and those that have been longest on 
day duty revert to night duty, so that they know 
it is only for a year. 


Chairman. 


2739. I should like to understand more clearly 
your suggestion about superannuation ; on what 
principle is superannuation now granted in your 
force ?—It is granted on the certificate of a 
medical officer. Each constable contributes 23 
per cent. from his pay, whatever that may be, to 
the superannuation fund during his service, but 
that fund alone is insufficient. 


2740. Upon what principle is the amount of 


superannuation granted to each constable; do 
you give him a certain proportion of his pay for 
each year’s service ?—The rule is that the super- 
annuation is half the pay; whatever he may be 
drawing (whether first class, second class, or third 
class pay, which would depend upon his conduct), 
after 15 years’ service, and two-thirds after 20 
years’ service. 

2741. Then, after 10 years’ service he gets 
nothing ’—He would be eligible for a gratuity 
of a month’s pay for each year that he had 
served. 

2742. But as regards superannuation, he gets 
after 15 years service half the amount of his 
Pay, whatever it was at the time of retirement ? 
—Yes. 

2743. If he was receiving 40s. a week he 
would get 1/. a week superannuation after 15 
years, and after 20 years he would get 11.68. 8 d. 
a week superannuation /—Yes. 

2744, Is it your suggestion that time served 
in the army should count as if it was time served 
in the police ?—I can hardly call it my sugges- 
tion, but it would have the effect, I think, of 
inducing a large number of men to join the mili- 
tary service, and afterwards to come into the 
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Chairman—continued. 
police ; it would make the police a favourite ser- 
vice to come to from the army. ' 

2745. Do you know after what service in the 
army a man is now entitled to pension ?— TI 
think that he requires to complete his second 
period of service, 21 or 22 years; there is no 
pension after the first period. 

2746. What you would allow would be this: 
that a man, for instance, who had been 15 years 
in the army, and who joined the police, and was 
five years in the police, should be entitled to two- 
thirds of his pay as superannuation ?—No, we 
should not take them with so long service as 
that; they would be past our age; but if you 
invert it and say five years in the army, and 15 
years in the police, that would be in accerdance 
with what I suggest. 

2747. But whatever the time he had been in 
the army when you took him in the police, the 
whole of that time should count for pension ?— 
Yes. 

2748. Would you put some restriction upon 
the authorities of the police force, so that they 
could not take a man in after 10 years in the 
army ?-—-I think that he would then be too old 
for the police. syd 

2749. Would you make that a matter of regu- 
lation?—We do so now; we limit it to 32; that 
is quite a police regulation; the Commissioner 
has the power of reducing it to 25, or any other 
age he sees fit. 

2750. But at the age of 32 a man might have 
been 14 years in the army ?—He would be too 
old for us at 32. 

2751, What is the age after which you would 
not allow a man to be taken from the army ?—I 
should say not after the age of 25. 

2752. ‘That is to say that you would not allow 


men who had served seven years in the army to 


count their time in the army towards pension ?— 
No . 

2753. After 15 years’ service, seven in the 
army, and eight in the police, would you give the 
man the absolute right to half his pay ?—I think 
that it would be a great inducement if that was 
adopted, but I cannot go the length of suggest- 
ing it. 

2754. Do you think that it would be for the 
benefit of the police service ?—It would benefit 
the recruiting of the army more than the 

olice. 

2755. Then it would benefit the police service 
that a man after only eight years’ service should 
have a right to retire on pension ?—It does not 
follow that he would become unfit for the police 
after his eight years’ service. 

2756. Is it not the case that a man after 15 
years’ service has a right to retire ?—No, he has 
no right to retire after 15 years’ service; it de- 
pends upon medical disability, and very few men 
go after only 15 years’ service. 

2757. At what age does a man acquire a right 
to retire upon pension ?— Although he contributes 
to the superannuation fund all his service, he has 
no right to retire on pension. 

2758. Not at the age of 60?—Not at the age 
of 60. We have men serving at the age of 60, 
but they are doing itfrom choice. The Commis- 
sioner seldom keeps a man after 30 years’ service 
if he wishes to go. The man has to be certified 
by the doctor, but the doctor can generally find a 
disease to put to his name. 
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2759. You‘would therefore arrange that a man 
should never have any right to retire on pension, 


but that if through inability he were retired, 
then he should be entitled to count his military 
‘services ?—Yes; that would be a great boon for 


them. 
Sir George Balfour. 


2760. I think when you entered the army — 
there were then soldiers serving who were en-— 


titled to,count two years abroad for three years’ 
service ?—No, that regulation was discontinued 
in 1829; I joined in 1833. . 

2761. Having regard to the important aues- 
tions put to you by the Chairman, it would be 
very easy, would it not, 10 regulate the number 
of, years which a soldier’s service would reckon 
towards his Civil superannuation ?—Yes, by not 


allowing a full period; by allowing two years to 


count as one, or something of that sort. 

2762. The suggestion which you have made in 
reply to the questions put to you can be modi- 
fied and altered, and adapted according to what 
is fair and just?—Yes; but as the period would 
always be short, never being more than seven 
years, I would rather give the man the benefit of 
reckoning his full time instead of half of it; but 
it could be modified in that way. 


2763. That recommendation which you make | 


is simply for the good of the service; but so far 
as the number of years is concerned, you can 
change them in any way that might be deemed 
advisable ?—Yes; instead of allowing him the 
full period you might allow him two-thirds or 
one-half; but I think that to make the thing 
popular and to make it work well, you should 
allow him the full period. 

2764. With regard to appropriating the lia- 
bility which that military service would occasion, 
instead of charging it upon the ratepayers of 
London, it could be very easily arranged to be 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund ?—Yes, that 
would be requisite, I am afraid. 

2765. Have you any such report as is made 
by the metropolitan police? — We make no 
report to the corporation, but if one were printed 
or published, it would not be so voluminous as 
the report of the metropolitan police. 

2766. Have you your regulations printed with 
regard to pay and pensions?—I have not them 
with me, but I will hand in a copy of them. 

2767. Will you state what are the different 
grades in the City police, and the different rates 
of pay ?—( See Forms No. 1 and No. 2.) 


Lord Ficho. 


2768. Is the pay of the first class, which is 
31s. 6d. per week, the highest pay ?—It is the 
highest pay of a constable. 


2769. So that men of 60 years old, who are 


still serving, are receiving 31s. 6 d. per week ?— 
They can attain to that in a little over three 
years. They attain to 28s. after one year, pro- 
vided their conduct is good; and, if they go on 
still with the absence of reports, in two years 
more they generally succeed to first class 
pay- The number is limited, and as vacancies 
occur they are promoted; but it seldom takes 
more than a little over three years to get up to 
the first class. 
2770. As regards taking soldiers for the police, 
I gather that you would prefer a man of six 
years’ 
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years’ service in the army to a man of eight 
years’ service ?—Certainly. 

2771. And perhaps you would perfer a man 
of five years’ service toa man of six years’ ser- 
vice ?—Yes,and a man of three years’ service to 
aman of five years’ service. 

2772. As regards the police, would you think 
it desirable to have a man who had served his 
period of six years in the army, and who was in 
the reserve ?—I think that it would be generally 
preferred to have a man of less service than 
six years. I de not think that six years’ ser- 
vice is objectionable ; but it should be the maxi- 
mum. 

2773. Looking to the circumstance of the re- 
serve men being liable to be called out, and the 


’ difficulty that you would find in supplying their 


places when called out, having regard to the po- 
lice only, you would rathér not have reserve 
men?—Yes; but I would not be so unpatriotic 


as not to put up with some little inconvenience if 


necessary. 

2774. But if you merely looked at the induce- 
ments to men to come into the army held out by 
places in the police being held opened to them, 
that inducement would apply equally, would it 
not, whether those places were open to them 
after they had been in the reserve or before they 


joined the reserve ?— Quite so. 


2775. Aud, as regards the police, it would not 
be necessary that they should be reserve men to 
he efficient policemen ?—Certainly not. 

2776. Can you not conceive a state of things 
where, at the end of four or five years’ army ser- 
vice, aman might, instead of going into the re- 
serve, go into the police if he satisfied all your 
requirements ?’— Yes. 

2777. Do you think that that would be an 
inducement to men to come into the army ?—No 


doubt it might. 


2778. Do you think that the popularity of 
your service is such and the pay is so great that, 
without such an encouragement as you have held 
out of army service counting for pension in the 
police, you would induce men to enter the army 
with the hope of getting into the police?—I 
doubt whether it would. 

2779. But you have no doubt that if you sup- 
plemented the other inducements by the fact that 
army service was to count towards pension in the 
police force, you would then command as many 


efficient men as you wanted ?—I think it would be 


a very great inducement to men to join both ser- 
vices. I do not know that going into the police 
after four years’ service without that benefit 
would have that same effect. 

2780. Do you know what the charge upon the 
police pension fund is in your force?—It is 
rather considerable at this moment; I think it is 
over 7,0007. a year. 


2781. £.7,000 a year on an existing force of 


800 men ?— Yes. 
Lord Eustace Cecil. 


2782. With the view of elucidating your 
answer to a question which was put by the 
Chairman, as to the inducement to be offered to 
soldiers to join the police, I presume that your 
offer of counting their former service in the army 
as service in the police is only a conditional offer 
and not an absolute offer; I'mean conditional in 
this respect: that it is only on the failure of their 
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health that you would propose to give them a 
pension, and you would not propose to give them 
the absolute offer of counting their service under 
all circumstances ?--I think I would make it a 
condition of enlistment into the army that if they 
afterwards transferred their services to the police, 
their military service should be allowed to 
reckon. 

2783. Then you would alter the conditions of 
retirement, so far as soldiers were concerned, who 
had joined the police force, to the conditions of 
retirement now in force with regard to the other 
police; because, if I understood your evidence 
aright, you said that there was no absolute obli- 
gation to grant any policeman a pension ?—They 
have no right to claim it, but no man is ever sent 
away if he is unfit for further service without 
receiving it. 

2784. Then you would make a difference in 
favour of the soldier who had served in the army, 
that he should have the right to claim a pension ? 
—No, I have never said that; I should put him 
upon the same footing as the policeman when he 
joined; but I should allow him to bring with hin 
his two years’ service, or whatever it might be, to 
count hereafter. There would be no preference 
but that. 

2785. You stated, [ think, that the police only 
obtained a pension on medical certificate ?-—That 
is the case. 

2786. From what you have just said, I under- 
stand that you would increase the inducement to 
the soldier, and that you would not make his 
pension dependent upon that medical certificate ? 
—I did not say that. 

2787. Then I return to my original question : 
that the offer that you make to the army is con- 
ditional and not absolute ?—Quite so; I should 
merely say that when a man has enlisted into the 
army, he should be told that if he eventually 
joins the police, his former service in the army 
should be counted towards pension, if he ever 
attained to one. 

2788. But that he should only be able to obtain 
that pension on medical certificate >—Quite so ; I 
should put him on the same footing in every other 
way as the man with whom he was serving, or 
else we should have jealousy between the two. 


Mr. John Holms. 


2789. In answer to a question put to you by 
the Noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire, you said that the pension charge on your 
estimates was 7,000 /.a year: could you inform 
the Committee how much you obtain from the 
23 per cent. which is paid by the policemen ?— 
The average deficiency of the 24 per cent. fund 
to meet the pension is about 4,725 0. 

2790. At present, when you have any soldiers, 
what length of service do you allow them towards 
pension ?—They have just the same as the others 
when they become unfit; it depends upon the 
service in the police ; their former service is not 
noticed in any way. 

2791. What classes of applicants do you gene- 
rally have; are they drawn from the agricultural 
class, or from the artizan class >—A great many of 
them come from the country, and we find that 
they as a rule are the best. We get them from 
Kent, Sussex, and the neighbouring counties. 
They are generally recommended by country 

Q3 gentlemen, 
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gentlemen, and some of them have friends in the 
force. 

2792. Are they generally of the agricultural 
class ?—They are. 


Colonel Mure. 


2793. With regard to the reserve, all soldiers 
who enlist are enlisted for short service and the 
reserve; but if you confined your acceptance to 
men who were not reserve men, your choice of 
men of a suitable age would be very restricted, 
would it not ?—Yes. . 
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2794. Your choice would only rest amongst 
the oldest soldiers who had passed from the re- 
serve, and you say that you want younger men 
for the police; is not that the case ?—It is; so 
that after a very short time we shall have no 
alternative but the reserve men. 


2795. Therefore, to make the police service 
a powerful inducement to men to enlist as soldiers. 
for the purpose of being policemen, you must 


include the reserve men, must you not?— 
Yes. 


Mr. Henry Kenneta WItson, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


2796. You are the Governor of Maidstone 
Gaol ?—I am. 

2797. Have you been long in that post ?>—For 
the last two years. Previously to that I was 
Governor of the Gloucester County Prison for 
five years. 

2798. Were you in the army?—I was. I 
was magistrate over the Kaffirs in Natal; and 
before that I was in the army for 11 years. 

2799. Can you tell the Committee on what 
terms you engage the warders and inferior officers 
at Maidstone Gaol?—Candidates are furnished 
with a paper in which they specify their age, their 
heights, their former employments, and their 
religion, and this paper has to be sent in with 
recommendations from known sources. They 
are then appointed for a month on probation, and 
if they perform their duties satisfactorily they 
are recommended by the visiting justices to the 
court of quarter sessions. 

2800. Who make the appointments ?—The 
visiting justices make the selection on my recom- 
mendation. 

2801. Practically, I suppose, they are made 
by you?—Practically, they are made by me. 

2802. What is the limit of age? —The limit of 
age is 40, but we sometimes exceed that age, and 
have men over 40. 

2803. What is the inferior limit?—The in- 
ferior limit is 20. 

2804. How many warders have you alto- 
gether ?—We have altogether 48 male officers; 
of those, 35 are warders, and the others are cooks, 
clerks, storekeepers, an engineer, and so on. 

2805. Do you give any preference, or do you 
in any way relax the regulation as to appoint- 
ments in the case of soldiers, sailors, or marines ! 
—No, I generally find that soldiers, sailors, or 
marines are the principal applicants for those 
appointments. Occasionally I get applications 
from civilians, and I have no other course to 
pursue but to appoint those who have the best 
testimonials. 

2806. As a matter of fact, how many soldiers, 
sailors, and marines have you?—I have 26 
soldiers at present as warders out of 35 warders, 
and out of those, 11 are pensioners. 

2807. How many vacancies do you get on the 
average in a year !—Roughly, I suppose that I 
may have from six to seven a year. 

2808. Is that about the average since you 
have been governor ?—It is, 

2809. Have you in each year filled up the 


Chairman—continued. 
majority or all of those vacancies, from the two 
services ?—I have. 

2810. That being the case, will you be good 
enough to give the Committee your opinion upon 
the subject, so far as it has come under your 
notice 7—I am merely speaking at the present 
time of the old soldiers, My opinion on the sub-. 
ject is contained in an extract from a pamphlet 
which I wrote on prison discipline, and if you 
will allow me I will read it: “ The selection of 
a suitable person to undertake the responsible 
and trying duties of warder, is a matter of the 
greatest importance; for as much as he has the 
sole charge of the prisoner, and is able to exer-- 
cise authority over him, it is of the utmost neces- 
sity he should be well and wisely chosen. The 
general or prevailing practice has been to select 
from the army, navy or militia. No doubt the 
fact of men accustomed to discipline, who have 
in many cases been non-commissioned officers, 
and in that capacity have had a certain amount 
of military experience in commanding others, 
may be to their advantage, and it is also but 
natural that many governors who have them- 
selves been in the service should prefer military 
men to civilians as warders; but judging as I do 
from close observation, I question whether we 
are correct in the selection that has hitherto been 
made. As a rule, old soldiers will act strictly 
and correctly to orders ; discipline must be main- 
tained ; and so long as that is carried out in its 
military acceptation, they consider they have 
done their duty; but discipline in a prison and 
discipline in the ranks are wholly different. In 
a prison the necessary discipline is other than 
mere» strict attention to routine, saluting the 
superior officers, and teaching the prisoners to 
stand properly ; it is a discipline that may com- 
bine a little of the above, but with it should be 
intermingled the true principle of the whole 
question, viz.: the power of commanding the 
prisoners not in a harsh or oppressive way, but 
with firmness, patience, and a sense of justice 
that will ensure the respect and ready obedience 
of those they have to supervise.” 

2811. I take it from that extract that you are 
not strongly impressed with the advantage of 
employing what you have called init, I think, 
** old soldiers ” ?—No. 

2812. By an old soldier, I presume you mean 
a pensioner?—By an old soldier I mean a man 
who has been at least 20 years in the army; they 
are rather worn out and not so active as they 


should be. 
2813. Coming 
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2813. Coming to the time when a large pro- 
portion of our army will consist of young men, 
and when men will leave the army at a much 
earlier age, have you formed any opinion as to 
the expediency of appointing as _warders men 
discharged after short service?—I have, and I 
have not the slightest doubt that it would tend 
greatly not only to the popularity of the army, 
put to the advantage of the army itself, if after 


‘six years’ service men well conducted in the 


ranks were allowed to be drafted into the public 
service, such as the police, and into the prisons 
as warders; and that it would tend also to the 
advantage of the prisons and of the police. 

2814. Are we to gather from you that you 
would give to the young soldier who had served 
his short time some preference over the civilian, 
or only that, as a matter of fact, he would suc- 


ceed on being proved the better man?—I think 


that he would be proved to be the better man. 
After six years’ service he would have learnt 
that amount of discipline which is very necessary 
in every department. . . 

2815. So that, in competing with other ap- 


-plicants (I do not mean by the process of exami- 


nation) tor selection by the visiting justices or 
governors of gaols, the young soldier would, in 
our opinion, get the preference ?—I think so, if 
e was fairly well educated. There is one great 


disadvantage in our present staff of officers, viz., 


that they are not, as a rule, well educated. 

2816. What literary qualification is at present 
necessary ?—So long as they can read and write 
there is no set rule about. it; some. of them 
can hardly read and write; they can sign. their 
names only. 

2817. What test do you apply when a man 
asks you for a wardership?—I judge merely by 
his handwriting in his application: he has no 


-examination. 


2818. Do you ascertain whether he can do 
simple cyphering ?—No, not at all. 

2819. Is it your opinion that in future those 
should be made pre-requisites ?—I think so; I 
think that every warder should pass an examina- 
tion. | 

2820. Do you think that the amount of edu- 
cation which asoldier gets under the present sys- 
tem at the military schools would ensure that ?— 
I think so, if they passed through the regimental 


-schools. 


2821. Your proposal would be self-acting ; you 
would not give any legal or administrative ad- 
vantage to the soldier, but you think that he 
would get it if he was a man who had passed 
well through the regimental schools ?—Exactly, 
and if his conduct was also good in the ranks. 

2822. I must not ask you the question from 
the point of view of army discipline; but so far 
as your service is concerned, would you think it 
desirable that the soldier should know while he 
was with his regiment that warderships in prisons 
and offices of that kind were open to him ?—I 
think so; I think that’ it would greatly conduce 
to the advantage of the army. 

2823. You think that the two services should 
be, as it were, dovetailed into one another, so 
that men on completing their short term of 
service, or on buying their discharge in regiments 
where they can do so, should know that those 
employments are open to them?—Exactly. If 
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I understand rightly, at present the men are 
enlisted for six years, and then they go into the 
reserve; 1 think they might be allowed to go 
after six years into the public service instead of 
into the reserve. They receive 4 d. a day in the 
reserve, and that would lapse after appoint- 
ment. 

2824. Then in fact the eoing into the reserve, 
according to your suggestion, should cover going 
into the police or into the service as warders in 
gaols ?—Hxactly. 

2825. I suppose that the prospective bring- 
ing all the gaols of the country under the Imperial 
Government would rather help such a plan ?— 
Very much so; it would be difficult to carry it 
out if the gaols were all independent. 

2826. You would, I suppose, take such a man 
for the time, out of the reserve and out of reserve 
obligations °—-Certainly. 

2827. Would you allow him to revert to the 
reserve if he took his discharge from the Prison 
Department, or would you, when he joined the 
Prison Department, make him leave the army 
altogether? — My idea was that joining ‘the 
prison service, or joining the police service, he 
would be virtually in the reserve. If he mis- 
conducted himself in these services he should go 
back again into the reserve; he would be in the 
reserve. 

2828. But his 4d. a day would be suspended, 
would it not?—His 4¢. a day would be sus- 
pended during the time he held a wardership, or 
was in the police. 

2829. But he would still be in the reserve, so 
far as the law was concerned, and subject to all 
the obligations of the law ?—Exactly. 

2830. Would his liability to be called out at 
any moment on an emergency continue ?—By 
“ emergency,” I suppose you would mean inwa- 
sion. I think that it could be very easily 
managed. It would be natural, of course, that he 
should be called out; but I do not think that 
would prejudice the prison very much; tempo- 
rary appointments could easily be made during 
that time. 

2831. Would it not be rather inconvenient if 
your system were made universal, and the whole 
of the prison warders were liable to be called 
out ?—It might prove inconvenient for a short 
time, no doubt; but it is a very remote emer- 
gency. 

2832. Those are details which perhaps you have 
not thoroughly worked out?—I have thought 
over it, but I hardly think that an emergency of 
that nature would ever occur. | 

2833. I think you heard Major Bowman’s 
evidence just now as to the inconvenience of a 
seventh or an eighth of the police being with- 
drawn ; supposing that one-third of the body 
of prison warders were suddenly called out, 
would you find any difficulty in filling their 
places ?—J. do not think that there will be the 
least difficulty ; my idea was to allow half to go 
out. 

2834. Your experience as a governor would 
point to there being no practical difficulty in half 
your warders being suddenly removed ?—Not the 
least, because I can always get as many appli- 
cants as I want. 

2835. Could you get as many men who would 
do the duty tolerably well ?—As many men 
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who would do the duties tolerably well pro tem- 
ore. 
2836. And you think that, as warders, you 
would get the men you want ?—I think so. 


Sir George Balfour. 


2837. The reserve men would fall under the 
Secretary of State for War, would they not?— 
Yes. 

2838. The prisons would fall under the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department, 
would they not ?—Yes. 

2839. I presume that the two Secretaries of 
State would not cause any serious danger to the 
prisons by unduly diminishing the number of re- 
serve men who might be employed as warders ?— 
No, I think not. 

2840. Therefore, in time of great emergency, 
you think that those higher officers would act 
with some degree of prudence in not diminishing 
the force at the disposal of the prison authorities? 
—No doubt they would. 

2841. As regards the questions of detail which 
the Chairman has referred to, you think that they 
could easily be settled; that the reserve pay 
which is now given to the reserve men might be 
suspended, and that probably the period of service 
that the reserve men had served in the army 
might be considered as part and parcel of the 
service which might entitle them to pension as 
warders? — Yes, I quite agree with Major 
Bowman about that. I think that it would bea 
very good rule. 

2842. Therefore that modification with re- 
gard to reserve pay and accruing pension is a 
mere question of arrangement which could be 
worked out with the greatest ease afterwards ?— 
Exactly. 

2843. You have at present, I think, only ob- 
tained the services of those men who have been 
discharged ?—Yes, only old soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who have been over 20 years in the 
service. 

2844. If you had the power to go to regimental 
commanding officers, you would get a very much 
larger field of selection, would you not ?—We 
have never done that. I very often advertise in 
the papers for warders. 


2845. But still, if the system were established 
throughout the kingdom, and if it were recog- 
nised by the Government as part and parcel of 
the arrangements of the country, so that the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
could have access more freely to the commanding 
officers of regiments to obtain good and qualified 
men, would you not have a very large field for the 
selection of warders ?—I feel perfectly certain of 
that. 

2846. And therefore you could get your pick 
of men, could you not?—We could get our pick 
of men, and we should get perhaps the smartest 
and best-conducted men, and younger men, 
which is a great advantage. 

2847. Would you prefer taking them before 
they were actually discharged?—I would; in 
fact I do not want them discharged. 

2848. As soon as ever they have completed 
their three years’ service, which entitles them to 
be discharged, you would then, from that class of 
men who had been brought under military disci- 
pline, get an exceedingly good and wide field of 
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selection, would you not ?—I should prefer them 
to have served six years; I do not quite agree 
with Colonel Henderson about three years’ ser- 
vice; I think that three years is too short a. 
time. 

2849. Still, the number of years upon which 
you would fix, is simply that number of years 
which would endue the man with a thoroughly 
soldierly training ?—-Yes; it should not be more 
than six years, I think; if a man serves longer 
he gets very much like a machine. 

2850. So that we have yet to learn what term 
of service, ranging between three years and six 
years, is the best period of service at which to 
select the men ?—Yes. 

2851. Have you any superannuation for your 
warders now?—The Act says that after 20: 
years’ service, and after 60 years of age, they are 
entitled to two-thirds of their pay and allow- 
ances. 

2852. Is it absolutely 60 years of age ?—They 
must be 60 years of age, and they must have per-- 
formed 20 years’ service. 

2853. Therefore, the period of service and the 
age in the Prisons Department of the country 
varies very much from the age and service in the 
police ?— Very much. 

2854. Therefore, if the prisons were brought 
under the control of the Secretary of State as a 
national system, you would recommend that what-- 
ever services and whatever pensions were given 
to one branch of the public service, they should 
be assimilated as much as possible in the prisons ? 
—In the lunatic asylums they are different too; 
the age at which they are pensioned is 50 after 
15 years’ service; in the prisons no man can get 
a pension under 60 years of age, and after 20: 
years’ service, or incapacitated through perma- 
nent sickness; they may receive it, but it is not 
imperative. 

2855. The public service, you are aware, ad- 
mits of a lesser age than 60, especially in the 
Maal Service, to qualify a man for his pension ?— 

es. 

2856. But under those ages, and under the 
prescribed term of service, you get a lesser pen- 
sion than the maximum which is granted ?—Yet 
with a medical certificate for any bodily infirmity 
a man can get a pension under 20 years’ ser- 
vice. 

2857. And the pensions are rated then accord- 
ing to the number of years’ service, and according 
to the age, I suppose >—Yes, sometimes, but he 
may receive two-thirds. 

2858. You have nothing to do with the Civil 
Service Examiners now, have you ?—No, 


Mr. John Talbot. 


2859. I think you have seen something of the 
working of other prisons besides the one which 
you yourself superintend?—I have seen the 
working of the prisons at Wakefield, Salford 
Hundred, Preston, Leeds, Gloucester, and seve- 
ral others. 

2860. Do those remarks which you have made 
to the Committee apply to other prisons as 
well as to the Maidstone prison?—The gene- 
rality of my remarks apply to the whole of the 
prisons. 

2861. Do you think that the experience which 
you have gained from the inspection of other 

prisons 
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prisons shows that there is more opening for the 
employment of soldiers in larger prisons than in 
your own ?—I think that there would be employ- 
ment for about 1,000 warders altogether. © 

2862. Is there more difficulty in obtaining 
warders from the civilian class in other parts of 
England than there is in Kent, for instance ?—I 
think not; in the gaol at Wakefield, I think 
that Captain Armitage does not approve of 
soldiers being employed as warders; he only 
oceasionally appoints a soldier as a warder; but 
again at Salford, Captain Leggatt appoints only 
soldiers; he preferred them to anyone else. 

2863. Is there an unfailing supply of candi- 
dates for warderships independently of the army ? 
—Yes, there is always a very large number of 
candidates; if I advertise for a warder I am 
always sure of getting from 15 to 20 applicants, 
generally discharged soldiers and pensioners, 
within a certain number of days. 


Mr. Hanbury- Tracy. 


2864. Have you any sailors employed as war- 
ders ?—I have two sailors and two marines. 

2865. Would those be included in the 26 ?— 
Yes, those are included in the 26. The two 
sailors whom I have do very well; but my 
brother once sent me up his cockswain, and he 
proved a great failure; he was about 45 years 
old, and he could not run about, but he had a 
very good character. 


Sir John Hay. 


2866. What were those two sailors whom you 
have as warders ?—One was a boatswain’s mate, 
and the other was an ablesbodied seaman. The 
marines are very good men. 

2867. Were the marines non-commissioned 
oficers?—QOne marine was a non-commissioned 
officer, and the other was a private. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 


2868. You have told us that your proportion 
of military men to civilians amongst the warders 
amounts to 26 out of 35, that is about five- 
sevenths; would you be in favour of increasing 
that proportion, and entirely eliminating the 
civilian element ?—I would not; I think that it 
is but fair to let the civilians compete against the 
military. I prefer seeing a little of the civil 
element as well as of the military element 
amongst warders, as matters are at present. 

2869. Do you think that five-sevenths of 
military'men is as large a proportion as you 
would like to see ?—Yes, quite as large. 

2870. You have had considerable experience 
of other gaols, and-no-doubt you are aware 
of the antecedents and position of many of 
the governors of those gaols; as a rule, are 
they military men or civilians ?—The majority of 
_ them are military men; some of them are naval 
men. 

2871. So far as you can judge, from your 
knowledge of those gaols, has the proportion of 
military men amongst the warders to civilians 
been as large as that in Maidstone gaol ?—I 
think so. 

2872. I gather from you, that you would not 
see your way to increasing the number of miii- 
tary men in the gaols of which you have had ex- 
perience ?—I think that if the plan which I pro- 
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posed first of all of allowing soldiers to enter the 
prison service after six years were adopted, it 
would be better, if possible, to get all warders 
from the army; but if civilians liked to apply, 
and passed the examination, they should also be 
eligible for appointment as warders. 

2873. But that amounts to something very 
like competitive examination, does it not ?—No. 
The advantage that a military man would have 
over a civilian would be, that he would be 
allowed to count his former service of five or six 
years towards his superannuation. 

2874. But he would have to go through an 
examination more or less strict beforehand, com- 
peting with a civilian, would he not?—No, I 
would not have a competitive examination at 
all. 

2875. Then I do not quite understand your 
scheme; will you explain it a little more fully ? 
— The scheme I propose is, that after six years’ 
service soldiers of good character, and of fair 
education, should be drafted into the public ser- 
vice as warders or policemen; they would be 
six years longer in these services belonging to 
the reserve. Vacancies should be open to both 
soldiers and civilians; the education of the 
former, after passing through the regimental 
schools, would be sufficient; the latter should be 
required to pass 2 certain examination; but I 
consider the greater number of applicants would 
come from the army, because I do not think that 
the pay in the prison service is a sufficient in- 
ducement to civilians to join. 

2876. Is that your experience ?—That is my 
experience. The reason why civilians do not 
apply is, that the pay is not sufficient. 

2877. What is the pay ?—The pay has lately 
been raised at Maidstone, but they begin at 23s. 
a week, and it rises progressively up to 29s. a 
week in nine years. 

2878. What other advantages have they in 
the shape of lodging allowances and fuel ?— 
None at all; but they have uniform. 


2879. I think you know that the pay of the 
City police is something like 25s. a week; and 
from evidence which has been given before the 
Committee there seems no difficulty in obtaining 
a large number of civilians to join that force; I 
presume, therefore, that if your opinion be cor- 
rect, that the pay of the wardership of prisons is 
not sufficient to induce civilians to join, the 
work must be harder, or there must be some 
other. reason that prevents civilians from join- 
ing?—I understand that they receive 25s. a 
week, and lodgings in the police force ; therefore, 
you might add another 7s. or 8s. to that. 


2880. Then you think that the lodging allow- 
ance makes all the difference ?—I think so. 

2881. I understand you to say that you would 
not be prepared to exceed the number of military 
men at the present time employed in your prison ? 
—Not according to our present rule of appoint- 
ing old soldiers. 

2882. If there were younger soldiers would 
you have all the warders military men ?—If there 
were younger soldiers I would have all the 
warders recruited from the army. My objection 
is to the old soldiers. 

2883. And your scheme is that suppcsing that 
the prisons come under the control of the Secre- 
tary of State, the whole of the warders oe 
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be appointed from the reserve men, or from 
young soldiers of the army?— That is my 
opinion. 


Lord E£lcho. 


2884. How many warders and prison officers 
are there altogether im England and Wales ?— 
There are 1,079 warders and 392 other assist- 
ants; making a total of 1,471. 

2885. Do you know the average annual num- 
ber of vacancies ?—I could ascertain that. In 
my own gaol, as I have already stated, there are 
bat seven vacancies annually on a strength 
of 35. 


Sir John Hay. 


2886. Do you happen to know Captain 
Armitage’s reason for objecting to the employ- 
ment. of soldiers as warders?—I think for the 
same reason that I have read to the Committee. 

2887. You have stated, I think, that some 
governors like to have none but soldiers as 
warders ?—Captain Leggatt preferred them; he 
came directly from the convict service; and in 
the convict service I believe the majority are old 
soldiers. 


Mr. John Talbot. 


2888. You said, in answer to my noble friend, 
that you did not like a competitive examination 
for warderships; but supposing that you had two 
applicants, a civilian and a soldier, for the same 
vacancy, how would you determine it; would 
you see which was the better man, and take 
him?—I have already stated that it is better to 
recruit the warders direct from the army re- 
serve, and therefore we should never have to 
advertise vacancies at all. 

2889. You mean that that is what you would 
like to do in the future, but supposing that you 
have now a vacancy, and that an old soldier pre- 
sents himself and a civilian presents himself, how 
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do you determine which of them to recommend 
for the vacancy ?—My practice is at present 
that when I have two or three candidates I judge 
from their testimonials and from their appear- 
ance whether they will suit me. 

2890. They have, in fact, to pass a kind of 
competitive examination before you ?— They 
have to passa kind of competitive examination 
before me, not in education, but in general quali- 
fications. 

2891. I think that before you came to Maid- 
oe you were governor of Gloucester Gaol ?— 

was. 

2892. Do the remarks which you have made 
to the Committee with regard to prison working 
apply equally to your experience at Gloucester 
as to your experience at Maidstone ?—They do. 


Chairman. 


2893. You have clerks, of course, in your 
gaol ?—I have two clerks. 

2894. Are they warders?—No, they come 
under the head of “ other officers.” 

2885. Were they warders?—No, never; they 
were appointed as clerks. 

2896. And without any previous prison ex- 
perience ?—Without any previous prison ex- 
perience. 


Lord £ilcho. 


2897. Hud they any Civil Service examination 
to go through?—I think not; they were ap- 
pointed about 20 years ago. . 


Sir John Hay. 
2898. Had those clerks been in the army or 
navy ?—No. 
Lord Elcho. 


2899. Do you find the work efficiently done 
by those clerks so appointed ?—Very efficiently 
done; they are very good clerks. 


Lieutenant Colonel THomas H. Couvi.t, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. ae 
2900. You are the Governor of Coldbath 


-Fields Prison ?—I am. 


2901. How long have you held that appoint- 
ment ?—Twenty-two years next Christmas. 

2902. You are under the visiting justices of 
Middlesex, I believe ?—Yes. 

2903. Would you inform the Committee how 
the warders and other inferior officers are ap- 
pointed to Coldbath Fields Prison ?—I have a 
great number of applications from candidates 
who write to me and say that they wish to be 
warders in the prison; I have a little paper 
which I generally send to them in return, which, 
with the permission of the Committee, I will 
read: ‘ Candidates for the office of sub-warder 
at this prison may see the governor any day, 
except Sunday, at 11.45 o’clock, if under 42 
years of age, over 5 ft. 7 in. in height, sound in 
body and health, well educated, and well recom- 
mended by known persons of good position, 
Candidates approved by the Governor and sur- 
geon are examined by the visiting justices on 
Fridays, at 2 o’clock, and if approved by them, 
are entered on the list for duty as vacancies 


Chairman—continued. 


occur. They are then taken on three months’ 
probation, at 25 s.a week without uniform, before 
recommendation to the court for permanent ap- 
pointment, when they receive uniform. War- 
ders rise to 35s. a week. Tweve hours duty 
daily, sometimes at night, and evening duty be- 
sides.” i 

2904. Does the examination of a candidate 
which you conduct include any literary qualifica- 
tion?—I have a little paper here which I call 
“ Candidate’s Application,” which gives various 
particulars: “Name, age, height, address, de- 
scription, eyes, hair, married or not, number of 
children, trade, religion, present employment, 
former employment, education, health, sight, tes- 
timonials from ”; and the candidate has to 
do a little sum in money addition, and a little 
sum in money multiplication; he has to fill up 
this form and return it to me with this certifi- 
cate: ‘I certify that I have filled up this paper 
without assistance’; and in that way I see that 
he can write a tolerable hand, and do a plain 
sum, so that I get some general idea of his quali- 
fications. 


2905. Is 
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2905. Is that the extent of the educational 
examination which you put them through ?— 
Yes. 

2906. Are your appointments practically ap- 
proved by the visiting justices ?—I think so. 

2907. Then virtually, though not legally, you 
select the warders ?—Yes. 

2908. Have you any regard to their having 
served in the army ?—I think that the character 
received with a soldier or sailor, what we call the 
parchment discharge, is much more to be relied 
upon than any written paper from other per- 
sons who may perhaps know very little about 
the man. 

2909. So far as testimonials are concerned, you 
think very little of civilian testimonials ?—I do 
unless I know whom they come from. 

2910. Do you give any advantage to the 
soldier or sailor over the civilian ?—I think only 
in that way that I place more dependence upon 
their character, certified to in an official way, 
than any mere written testimonial. 

2911. Do you think that a good soldier or 
sailor makes a better prison warder than a good 
civilian ?—I do not think I should say so. I 
prefer tradesmen who can teach my prisoners 
something. 

2912. Whatever the advantages of military or 
naval discipline may be, you think that that kind 
of education of a civilian makes up for it?—I 
think so. 

2913. Therefore you would put the civilian 
and a man who has served in Her Majesty’s 
service practically upon the same level? —I 
think that there is something to be said on both 
sides. The habits of discipline, punctuality, and 
obedience, which a soldier acquires in his training, 
are very valuable; but they are also sometimes 
trained to idleness, so as to be only capable of 
occasional exertion, and not of the coxtinuous 
exertion that we require in the prison. - 

2914. Can you give the Committee any figures 
as to the proportion of your warders and sub- 
warders, or inferior officers who are soldiers, 
sailors, or marines ?—I have about 160 officers 
altogether, of whom about 140 are warders and 
sub-warders, and of those about 60 have been 
soldiers or sailors. 

2915. The proportion then is nearly half ?— 
The proportion is nearly half. I think that I 
have at this moment 40 warders in the higher 
position, and 20 of them have been in the army 
or in the navy. 

2916. Are your warders entitled to pension or 
superannuation after a certain number of years’ 
service ?—They are not entitled to it, but the 
magistrates may give them a, pension on certain 
conditions A man has no absolute right to a 
pension, but as a general rule a man would get a 
pension from the Court of Quarter Sessions 
according to his time of service. 

2917. That, 1 presume, operates to prevent 
men from leaving the service?—Yes; I think 
that the pension is very valuable in that way, as 
being calculated to keep men to their work, 
which otherwise they would get tired of and 
leave. 

2918. As between the civilian and the man 
who has served, do you find that either remains 
with you more constantly ?—I do not find that 
there is any difference in that way.. A great 
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number leave in the early years of their service, 
but after they have been there for some time 
they seldom leave ; they then begin to value the 
Some which they have served so many years 
or. 

2919. Is the discipline more irksome to the 
civilian than to the man who has served ?—I 
should think it might be in some cases. It de- 
pends upon what a man has been accustomed to; 
a man who had been accustomed to no discipline 
of course would feel it very much. 

2920. You were formerly in the army yourself, 
I believe ?—I was for 17 years in the regular 
army, and afterwards in the militia. 

2921. I think you have been in the room and 
heard the suggestions which Major Bowman and 
Mr. Wilson have given us as to linking the prison 
service with the reserve in sucha way that a man, 
after completing his short service with the colours, 
might join the prison service and be deemed 
to be in the reserve; I do not ask your opinion 
from a military point of view, but from a prison 
service point of view do you think that would be 
advantageous ?—I do not see that it would be 
any particular advantage to the prison service. 
I think that you have more hold over a man who 
has a pension than over a man who has not a 
pension, or who has no claim to a pension. 

2922, You have already a pension system 
which has that effect ?—Yes. I sometimes get 
men who have pensions from the army, and they 
will not do anything very bad to commit them- 
selves, and perhaps lose their pensions. 

2923. But after six years’ service, or with the 
consent of the Secretary of State aft.r three 
years’ service, a man has no pension but only his 
4d.a day in the reserve; do you think that if 
that merged in his prison pay it would help to 
hold him to the service ?—Not much, | think. 

2924. Therefore you do not see any great ad- 
vantage in combining the prison service with the 
reserve service ?—No, I think not. 

2925. And you would not hold out any idea 
that soldiers were preferable to civilians for the 
work in your department ?—I think not. 


Lord £ilcho. 


2926. I think your objection to having all the 
warders old soldiers was that some of the warders 
being civilians they are capable of teaching the 
prisoners trades which the soldiers could not 
teach ?—Yes, that is one reason. 

2927. The custom of learning trades has rather 
come into vogue in the army, has it not ?—Yes. 
I believe they do more work now than they did 
in my day, when they did nothing. I speak of 
some years ago. Still I fancy that, at the present 
day, they are accustomed to have a great deal of 
idle time. They are not accustomed to 12 hours 
a day of continuous work. 

2928. Taking the case of a warder who had 
been 20 years in the army, and the case of a 
warder who had been only six years in the army, 
both of whom fulfilled all your requirements as 
to education and good character and so forth, 
which would you take ?—It would depend much 
more upon a man’s natural qualifications then 
upon his length of service. 

2929. Assuming the natural qualifications of 
the two men as regards intelligence, physique 
and character were the same, would you not take 
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the man of six years’ service in preference to the 
man of 20 years’ service ?—I think so. I think 
that the longer a man has been in a groove the 
harder it is for him to get out of it. 

2930. How many civilian warders are there 
in your prison?—There are about 20 civilian 
warders. 

2931. Of those 20 civilian warders how many 
are employed in teaching trades to the prisoners? 
—About half a dozen, I should think. 


2932. So that it is not solely in consequence 
of that that you would prefer civilian warders ? 
—I should prefer them very much if I could get 
them, but we cannot get tradesmen at the pay 
we offer. 

2933. Bnt supposing that the men from the 
army after six years’ service were equally good 
as to character and equally good as to physique 
with any civilians, and that they knew trades, or 
could be taught trades, why should you prefer 
the civilian to the soldier ?>—Only for this reason : 
that a civilian may have perhaps been more ac- 
customed to continuous work than a soldier. 


2934. Do you mean continuous work at a 
trade ?—No; continuous work of any kind. A 
large proportion of the time of most soldiers is 
spent in idleness, and therefore they get trained 
to idleness. 

2935. Do you think that a man coming to you 
from the army at 24 years of age would have 
acquired idle habits which you could not eradi- 
cate ?—If he had been employed in a trade in 
the army I do not know that it need be so; I do 
not know how far that is the case, but if he was 
not kept to a trade, but merely went to parade 
for an hour or two in the day, I think he would 
not be a good man to have. 


2936. You have found that the old soldiers 
whom you have employed as warders work well, 
have you not?—Yes. 

2937. Do you think that young men who had 
not served 20 years in the army would have ac- 
quired those idle habits which you say you find 
in men of 20 years’ service ?—We try a great 
many and send them away again because they 
are not suitable. 

2938. In any case you would assume that you 
weuld have the power of dismissing men who 
are idle and unfit for their work, whether civilian 
or soldier ?—I do not think that a man’s having 
been a soldier should be a disqualification at 
all. I should rather give him a preference if I 
thought his qualifications were equal to those of 
a civilian. 

2939. Do you think that the fact of a man’s 
having been in the army and having gone through 
discipline may be set against any idle habits that 
he may possibly have acquired?—Yes, I think 
that his discipline and habits of obedience are 
very valuable, so far as they go. . 

2940, Might not that be set against any such 
idleness as is likely to prevail in the army at the 
present time ?— No doubt. 


- Sir George Balfour. 


2941. I understand that you attach importance 
to getting civilian warders for the purpose of 
seeing that your prisoners are properly taught? 
—Yes, for the purpose of teaching them. The 
great difficulty that I have in employing pri- 
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soners is that they know nothing, and that they 
have nobody to teach them. 

2942. What is the object of making the pri- 
soners work ?—F or their own reformation, their 
own good moral state, and also for relieving the 
ratepayers to some extent of the cost of the 
prison. 

2943. Do you think that the result of your 
work is sufficient to induce you to prefer civil 
wardens for that purpose ?—Yes, I should cer- 
tainly prefer civil warders as a rule where they 
could teach something, even as schoolmasters. 

2944. Is the work done by the prisoners of any 
material importance, as cumplied with the ex- 
penditure?—Yes, it is worth about 10,0007. 
a year. : . 

2945. If I nfistake not, that includes the work 
done for the prisons !—Yes. 

2946. But much of the work done for the 
prisons, such, for instance, as pumping water and 
grinding corn, the military warders could super- 
intend, and they could enforce order with more 
strictness than civil warders, cculd they not ?— 
Possibly ; but such work is a very small part of 
the whole, and is done by the prisoner more as 
an animal than as a man. 

2947. The whole result of the profit from 
your work is 2,113/., is it not?—That is the 
actual money received. 


2948. That-is the actual net profit upon the — 


work done ?—Yes, 

2949. You have 1,700 prisoners in the prison, 
have you not ?—About that number. 

2950. Do you think that that net profit is of 
sufficient importance to induce you to set aside 
the soldiers, and to prefer the civil warders ?—I 
do not look upon it merely as a question of 
profit, but I think that work has a very good 
effect upon a man’s mind, and also that it is 
desirable for his future life that he should learn 
something in prison, and be employed usefully 
while he is there. 

2951. Then do you look upon the improve- 
ment of the man in prison as of more importance 
than the punishment of the man?—I do not say 
that. 
to deter persons from crime, but a secondary ob- 
ject is to improve the prisoners. 

2952. Do you consider that such work as 
printing and book-binding is a punishment 
which is calculated to deter prisoners from 
crime ?—I do not look upon it as a punishment ; 
I think that it is rather the reverse. 

2953. Is painting work a punishment, in your 
opinion ?—I do not look upon any of those em- 
ployments as punishments. 

2954. What number of warders have you ?— 
Forty warders, and about 96 sub-warders. 

2955, What number of hours of duty have the 
officers ?~ ‘I'welve hours a day, as a general rule, 
for the warders and sub-warders; from six in the 
morning till six at night. 

2956. During that time they have simply to 
attend inside the prison, I suppose ?—Yes. 

2957. The work is not heavy, is it?—It is 
principally watching the prisoners. In fact, a 
large proportion of the wages, I consider, is 
paid to prevent prisoners from talking. I have 
sometimes thought that a gag would be much 
cheaper. Our principle at the Coldbath Fields 
Prison is that, where two prisoners are together, 

a warder 


The first object of the prison, I take it, is — 
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a warder shall be watching them to prevent 
their talking without leave. , 

2958. Do you not think that soldiers would 
enforce your orders with more exactness, and 
more reliance, than civil warders would ?—One 
would do it quite as well as the other, I should 
think, but I do not know that the one would do 
it better than the other. 

2959. You attach great importance to the 
pension which you are now able to give to your 
warders, do you not?—Yes. 

2960. If you got soldiers, whose service in the 
army would reckon towards their pension, that 
would be a great assistance to you, would no 
it ?—I do not see it. 

2961. If a soldier came in to you, after having 
served four years in the army, which would go 
towards his superannuation as a warder, would 


not that prospect steady him ?—Yes, I think it 


would, to some extent. / 

_ 2962. You said that, after being a short time 
with you, the warders were much more to be re- 
lied upon, and were much more steady and more 
likely to remain in their position, and #hat that 
was due to their claim for a pension; if you em- 
ployed soldiers as warders, would they not start 
with that claim, and, therefore, be more to be 
relied upon than civilians?— Yes; but I suppose 
that that would be available for them in any 
other place, and would not hold them to the 
prison service so much. 

2963. Are you aware of any branch of the 
public service where four or five, or six years 
previously passed in the army give a soldier a 
claim to any pension?—No; not that I know 
of. . 

2964. You have had great experience, and we 
are asking to be favoured with your advice upon 
this point. We are now entering upon a new 
phase connected with the army, namely, a system 
of very short service, and we are now seeking to 
ascertain in what manner we could draw men to 
the army by holding out opportunities to them 
of obtaining civil employment in other branches 
of the public service; therefore, I ask would 
not that short service reckoning towards a civil 
service pension be an assistance ?—I think it 
would, 

2965. At present you have a limited field to 
select from of soldiers who have been actually 
discharged ?—Yes, and all the country besides ; 
we have not been restricted to soldiers. 

2966. But the soldiers of whom you have had 
experience hitherto have been those who have 
been discharged from the service, have they not ? 
—Yes, or who have bought their discharge. 

2967. The number who buy their discharge is 
very limited, is it not?—I do not think so; in 
my day there were a good many who bought 
their discharge, but I do not know how many do 
so now. ’ 

2968. There are not more that 2,000 or 3,000 ; 
is not that a very limited field from which to 
select warders for all the prisons in the country ? 
—Yes. 

2969. Now we have in the army a number of 
men who must be discharged after six years’ ser- 
vice, and who may be discharged after three 
years’ service ; therefore, we have a very large 
field to select from, have we not ?—Yes, but I 
have taken a great number who have been dis- 
charged after 10 years’ service, and at 28 or 30 
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years of age a man is at an excellent age; I do 
not approve of young men for the prison ser- 
vice. 

2970. If you had the advantage of going to 
the regiments and telling the commanding officer 
that you had one or two situations open, do you 
not think, from your regimental experience, that 
you would be able to get a very good set of men 
from the regiments ?— Yes, I suppose so. 

2971. Have you thought of that under the 
new conditions of military organisation ?—No, I 
have not particularly considered that; having 
practically a great number who apply for situa- 
tions after the 10 years’ service, I do not know 
that their applying after six years’ service or 
three years’ service would make any difference. 

2972. Are your warders riearly all married ? 
—They are nearly all married. 

2973. Do you prefer married or unmarried 
warders?---I prefer married men as generally 
steadier, but it makes no great difference other- 
wise. 

2974. What arrangement do you make for 
their lodging ?—None whatever; they have an 
hour for dinner during the day, and they all 
lodge outside, as a rule. 

2975. Is there no arrangement made to pro- 
vide them with lodgings ?—No. 

2976. Nor any allowances ?—No, nothing ex- 
cept the uniform. 

2977. They are entitled to no fuel, or any- 
thing else ?—Nothing of that kind. 


Mr. John Talbot. 


2978. Have you any difficulty at the present 
moment in getting warders ?—There is rather a 
difficulty just at the present moment; but when 
I find the difficulty great I generally put an ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers, and that brings 
in candidates. 

2979. When you put an advertisement into 
the newspaper, does it bring chiefly civilians or 
military men ?—All kinds. 

2980. If you have a vacancy, and a civilian 
and a military man present themselves, do you 
merely go upon the general appearance of the 
men, or do you give the preference to the one or 
the other ?—As I have already stated, I give a 
preference to the soldier, whose character I con- 
sider to be more to be depended upon than a 
written document from some one unknown to 
me. 
2981. Supposing that you were equally satis- 
fied with the appearance, and the testimonials, 
and the relative qualifications of the two, should 
you prefer the soldier to the civilian ?—I do not 
know that I should. 

2982. You would take the man who seemed to 
you to be the better man?—Yes; I generally 
try any man who seems to be a suitable candi- 
date; but a great many are tried and rejected. 

2983. Would you prefer to retain the present 
state of things, and have the proportions of civi- 
lians and military men about half and half, or 
would you prefer that all the warders should be 
civilians ?—I think that the more open the field 
to choose from is, the better. 

2984. Supposing that you could manage pri- 
sons exactly as you liked, would you have all 
the warders taken from the army, or would you 
prefer to have haif and half, as in your case ?—I 
should prefer half and half. 


R3 2985. Supposing 
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2985. Supposing that Parliament laid down a 
rule that all prison warders should be taken from 
the army,'that rule would not, in your judgment, 
be a wise one ?—I do not think that it would be 
for the good of the prisons, although it might be 
for the good of the army. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 


2986. I understood you to say that you would 
not increase the number of military men at pre- 
sent employed in the Coldbath Fields Prison as 
warders ?—I do not know that I would say that ; 
I do not object to them. If I could get soldiers 
who knew trades, I think they would be desirable, 
but generally a soldier knows nothing of a 
trade. 

2987. At all events, until you find soldiers 
who are fully able to teach the prisoners indus- 
trial employment, you would not be in favour of 
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employing soldiers as warders more than you do 
at present ?—No. 


2988. You would not in any way interfere 


with the discretion which the governor of a pri- 
son now practically exercises, 1 believe, in almost 


every gaol in the kingdom, though not legally, _ 


of hiring warders, because it is obvious that the 


governor being responsible for the discipline of © 3 


the prison he should more or less have the power 
of hiring warders; is that your opinion or not? 
—I think it is so. 

2989. Supposing that any such scheme were 
adopted, as has been sketched out in some of the 
evidence given to-day before the Committee, 
namely, of appointing reserve men and soldiers 


universally to warderships throughout the king- — 


dom, it would interfere moré or less with the dis- 
cretion of the governor in hiring warders, would 
it not ?—I think so. 
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Tue Rigut HonovrasteE HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, in THE Cuarr. 


Masgor JoHN JAMES GREIG, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


2990. You are Chief Constable of the borough 
of Liverpool ?—I am, 

2991. Can you tell the Committee what is the 
present strength of your police force ?—It is 
1,200 strong. 

2992. How do you recruit your force?—From 
the country generally. I may, perhaps, save the 
time of the Committee by saying that the day of 
selection is Thursday, and it is circulated 
throughout the country that that is the day of 
selection, and all those men offering themselves 
appear beforeme. They havegone through no pre- 
yious examination ; but they have been measured, 
and their age taken, and then they are brought 
down to my room, and [I tell them, “ Some of 
‘you may have letters from rich merchants, from 
town councillors, from magistrates, from friends 


of my own; but I never open a letter until I 


have decided in my own mind whether you are 
fit for the duties of the police force, from my 
opinion of your health, your strength, your intel- 
ligence, and your respectability ;” and then I 
proceed to make the choice. 

2993. Do you require any qualification in the 
way of reading and writing?— They must read 
and write. They fill up a paper, in which they 
make an application to enter the force, and by 
that paper I judge whether they have received 
such an amount of education as to qualify them 
to make a report as to any accident or anything 
that takes place. 

2994. You do not require any qualification in 
arithmetic ?—No; I take it for granted that the 
one acquirement generally accompanies the other, 
or presumably so. 

2995. And the appointments are practically 
left to you by the Liverpool authorities ?—Yes, 
but they are confirmed by the Watch Committee 
at their weekly sitting on the Tuesday following. 

2996. That confirmation, I suppose, is prac- 
tically formal ?—There is very. seldom any 
rejection. . 

_ 2997. In considering a man’s character, do 
0.129. 
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Major 


you require any particular certificates, or do you J. J. Greig. 


satisfy yourselves from what the applicants bring 
with them ?—I look upon what the applicants 
bring, and I test those; because the rule of the 
Watch Committee is that there shall be a character 
given from the men’s last employers, and I must 
know something of their antecedents for the past 
two years at least. Papers are sent out with 
these questions: “Is he of industrious habits? 
Is he of sober habits? Are his connections 
respectable? Can you recommend him?” I 
send out in every instance not less than two of 
those papers to the persons to whom the man 
tells me torefer. Sometimes I find that they have 
been dismissed from other police forces. I have had 
that rather frequently of late, and that disquali- 
fies them from entering any force, I think; at 
all events I do not take them. 

2998. What is the limit of age ?—Commencing 
at 22 and limited to 35 years of age; but con- 
sidering the nature of the duties of a police 
constable in a borough, I keep away from 35, 
and seldom take them over 30. 

2999. Have you a standard also of height ?— 
The standard of height is 5 feet 8 inches. 

3000. And what is the chest measurement ?— 
We have no standard of chest measurement. 

3001. What is the commencing pay ?/—Twenty- 
six shillings and eightpence a week. 

3002. Does that rise according to length of 
service ?—It rises to 27s. 10d. the next year, 
and 28s. 10d. the year after that. 

3003. is that the highest pay of a common 
constable ?—It is; but there are two merit classes 
which receive respectively 1s. and 2s. 6d. weekly 
in addition. 

3004, Are all the appointments of the force 
filled by promotion from the common constable ? 
—Yes. I have generally given seniority very 
great regard, but that must be accompanied by 
fitness. There is a superannuation fund. 

3005. Are all the appointments in the force 
below that of chief constable filled practically by 
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promotion in the force ?— Without exception, I 
think. 

3006. Then with regard to superannuation, 
have you any pension in your force ?—Yes. 

3007. What is the pension rule ?—The rule 
with regard to police constables is that they may 
get a pension after 15 years’ service. A man of 
the age of 52 after having served 15 years gets 
one-half of his average pay; that is the most that , 
he can have, and three-eighths is the smallest. If 
he has 20 years’ service he gets two-thirds at 
most, and one-half at least. Sometimes the 
committee choose to take into consideration the 
character of a man, and if he has conducted him- 
self badly they may give him any sum between 
the highest and lowest, in the one case between 
one-half and three-eighths, in the other case 
between two-thirds and one-half. 

3008. Has the man who applies for pension 
any title to it, or is it of grace, and depending 
upon his being worn out ?—It is his of right. 

3009. When a man reaches the age of 52 has 
he a claim to be discharged on pension ?—He has ; 
there is a condition in the Act that if a man is 
able, and he says, “I am willing to remain on the 
force,” and if the Watch Committee, through me, 
think that he is able, he may be continued on 
the force, and then he gets additional pay, which 
additional pay is charged to the superannuation, 
and not through the ordinary pay list. 

3010. At what age, if any, have you the right 
to discharge a man, whether he likes it or not, and 
whether he is fit for his duties or not?—If his 
conduct was not satisfactory, or if his health 
failed, or if he is injured by accident, or has 
received injuries whilst on duty, then he comes 
under a particular clause in the Act. If aman 
is injured by accident on duty he can get two- 
thirds of his pay when disabled. 

3011. Whatever his age may be ?—Indepen- 
dently of age. 

3012. But at the age of 52 he has the right to 
retire; is there any superior age at which, how- 
ever competent he may be, you have power to 
discharge him ?—If his conduct was not satisfac- 
tory to me, I should say, “ You have the right to 
the highest rate of pension ;” but there are two 
conditions ; he must be willing, and the committee 
and myself say whether we think he is able. 

3013. Those being the rules of the force, can 
you tell me what proportion of your present force 
have been soldiers, or sailors, or marines ?—I find 
that in the Liverpool police force there are from 
the regular army 82, from the militia 13, and 
from the navy 4; there are no marines that I am 
aware of at this moment; that is 99 altogether. 

3014. That is to say about one-twelfth of the 
force ?—Yes. 

3015. About how many vacancies do you have 
in a year in the whole force ?—The resignations 
in the police im the year ending the 29th day of 
September were @8; and there were five allowed 
to resign; that is 93 vacancies; then there are 
the suspensions. 

3016. Altogether what number of vacancies 
have you ?—About 135. 

3017. Is that about the average from year to 

ear?—I am taking last year; if I took this year 
{ think that there would be fewer, because I have 
very few vacancies now. ' When labour was very 
high I suffered from it extremely, because fewer 
men offered themselves, and the men were more 
independent ; but when the force is full I have 
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fewer vacancies, and I can be more particular 
with regard to the selection, and the men are less 
independent, and are not so apt to resign. 
pay was increased some time ago, and it made a 
great alteration in the recruiting of the force: I 
found without increasing the higher grades that 
the early pay was a great advantage to the force 
and filled the ranks. 

3018. As against the 135 vacancies last year, 
how many applications did you receive from men 
who had served in the army, navy, or marines?-— 
I should wish to say that, out of the 135, two or 
three of those men who have resigned may have 
served under one number. The vacancies all 
happen among the men who have recently joined, 
but who, having no resolution or firmness, 


work, or whatever it is; so that one number, 
whether it is 30 or 45, or whatever it may be, 
may be worn by one, two, or three men. 

3019. My question was, as compared with the 
number of vacancies that you had to fill up last 
year, how many applications did you receive from 
soldiers, or sailors, or marines, to enter the force? 
—lI have taken no note of that, because when the 
men assemble I may reject a man because I find 
that he is 5 feet 7 inches, or that he is 33 years 
of age, or that he is delicate, or that he may be 
out at elbows; a man.not of the class from which 
I recruit. 

3020, Could you say how many soldiers, sailors, 
or marines were appointed to the force last year? 
—I am afraid I cannot answer that question. 

3021. You have stated that about one in twelve 
in the force are soldiers, sailors, or marines; 
would you say that about one in twelve is 
appointed out of those classes in each year?—Yes, 
very nearly so; but I do not think that one out 
of every twelve candidates is a soldier. 

3022. Do you give any advantage to men who 
have been soldiers, or who have belonged to the 
other service, when you recruit them ?—No; all 
men are on the same footing, whatever they 
may be. 

3023. Co you take their discharge certificates 
without further inquiry?—No. If a discharge 
certificate is of a very recent date, and showed 
“ exemplary,” we should still make a reference to 
the colonel. 

3024. Although the certificate had been given 
within the last few weeks, and the man came, 
practically, direct from the service ?—Quite so. 


3025. But, in point of age, you give no advan- | 


tage ?—No. 
3026. Your maximum limit, I think, is 35 ?— 
Yes, but I seldom take them over 30. 


3027. You would not stretch that, in the event 


of a man coming from one of the services ?—If a 
man had served for a long time, if he had the 
qualification of being a drill, or anything of that 
sort, I would go, perhaps, to the extreme limit ; 


but, as a rule, for borough police services, in: 


large towns, 35 is rather late in life to begin, in 
my opinion. 

3028. Those being the facts, what is your 
experience of the fitness of men who have served, 
for employment in your police force ?—I think 
that, taking them one with another, their charac- 
ter is equal, and in some cases superior. 

3029. Are there any points in which they show 
to disadvantage? — They have suddenly been 
transferred from comparatively small pay to com- 
paratively large pay; then they are thrown into 

the 
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the temptations of a large town ; and some, 
whether they have been soldiers or otherwise, 
give way to the temptations of the town, and 
they break down. j 

3030. Do you think that soldiers yield more 
to those temptations than men whom you take 
from the plough or elsewhere ?—I should say 
much about the same. A young lad from the 
country is perhaps just.as likely to fall into error 
and default as a soldier. 

3031. On the other side, are there any points 
in which the soldier is superior to the ordinary 
young lad?—The soldier has learnt the habits 
of obedience, and his intellects generally are 
sharpened ; he has more activity of eye, and ear, 
and mind. 

3032. Do you find any disadvantage in the 
circumstance that soldiers have to rely very much 
upon each other, whereas the constable has been 
described to us as a sort of lawyer in the street, 
who relies upon himself ?—No. 

3033. You find that a man who has been a 
soldier is quite as able to take care of himself, 
without looking to the right or to the left, as a 
civilian ?—All men when they join the force are 
not sent naked into the street; I mean without 
any care being taken of them; but for the first 
three weeks they are formed into a preliminary 
class; they are taken into police courts; they 
are never allowed to go by themselves anywhere ; 
they are always accompanied by an experienced 
drill serjeant, or an old constable. In the police 
court they,see how constables give evidence, how 
one mumbles his evidence, and how distinctly 
another gives his; and then they are taken into 
the different thoroughfares and pointed out the 
railway stations, or where the post office is, and 
particularly where the fire stations are, those 
being under the charge of the police.” In Liver- 
pool the police is the fire brigade, and that is a 
very important point. They continue for three 
weeks comparatively of no use to me whatever, 


but they are educating themselves for that, and 


then they are drilled too. 

3034. Then, on the whole, taking them man 
for man, you think that a man who has served in 
the army is as good as a man taken from civil 
life?—Yes. . 

3035. What is the age at which soldiers gene- 
rally jom your force ?—I have been out of the 
military world fora very long period, but the long 
discharges of 21 years for infantry and 22 years 
for artillery, and 24 years for cavalry, rendered 
it seldom possible to get a policeman of the 
requisite age ; he exceeded the age. But now, 
if the army reserve is formed, the nature of 
which I do not know, of course they would be 
very much younger men, and the discharges 
would be more frequent. . 

3036. My question was directed more to the 
fact as to the men whom you already have in the 
force; at what age, if they have been soldiers or 
belonging to the other branch of the service, do 
they generally join?—The other day I was sur- 
prised, on looking at a discharge, to find that a 
man who had served in the 12th Lancers had got 
tired of the force in 40 days, and he paid 30 /. 
and got out of it. 

3037. Taking the average of the 100 men 
whom you now have in the force who have served, 
at what age do you think they join ?—Probably 
between 24 and 30. 
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_ 3038. That is, having served on an average 
six and 12 years?—Yes, but I speak rather with 
diffidence upon that point. 

3039. As to the service afloat, are the water 
police at Liverpool under your charge ?—Yes. 

3040. What is their number ?—Kighteen ; 
three boats. 

ph Is that the whole force for the Mersey ? 
—Yes. 

3042. Are those men recruited from sailors, as 
a rule?—Yes, and largely from men from the 
Isle of Man. 

3043. They are not recruited from the navy ? 
—I do not think that I have any from the navy 
at the present moment. 

3044. Have you the same limit of age ?— Quite; 
they are one and the same body, because L 
transfer from the river police to the town or the 
docks, or vice versd. 

3045. Do you reckon the men in charge of the 
docks as shore police or as water police ?—The 
1,200 include the river police and the dock police, 
and all constables. 

3046. But those 18 men are bond fide afloat, I 
presume, and not in charge of the docks?—No, 
they would be at the pier heads to prevent crimp- 
ing. Supposing that the weather was very bad, 
and that they could not go into the river on 
account of the tide running, and the wind, and so 
on, they would then see the ships come into the 
dock, and they would prevent crimping as far as 
possible. 

3047. But those 18 men must be boatmen or 
seaman, must they not?—They must be seamen, 
and they are not paid by the corporation or by 
Government; the Government pay no part or 
portion of their pay, nor of the pay of the dock 
police. 

3048. Are they paid entirely by the Dock 
Board? — By the Mersey Docks and Harbour 


' Board. 


3049. It has been suggested iv evidence, before 
this Committee, that it would be advantageous, 
with respect to some forces such as the police, 
that under the new system of short service, time 
in the army should count towards pension in the 
police; has that ever occurred to you?—No; I 
think that as the Superannuation Act stands, 
it would be an injustice to the men, to the 
policemen who have contributed, to bring a 
fresh body of men and introduce a fresh ser- 
vice into the police that would not count for 
superannuation. 2 


3050. The suggestion is, that although it would 
count towards superannuation, the charge for the 
additional period should be borne by the Imperial 
Government, and that the charge to be borne by 
the locality should only be for the portion of the 
time which was actually served; my question 
to you was not so much a financial question 
as a question of efficiency; do you believe 
that any arrangement of that sort would be 
beneficial in point of efficiency ?—I can hardly 
reply to it. 

3051. It has not come before you at any 
time ?—I¢ has not. It would be pleasing to you, 
I think, to know, if I might say so, that I have 
made some inquiry, knowing that I was to give 
evidence here, and I find that there are not less 
than 172 army pensioners employed by the Cus- 


toms of Liverpool. 
Ss 3052. I think 
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Sir John Hay. 

3052. I think you said that you had no expe- 
rience of the men of the navy, or at least of only 
five or six such men, as to their fitness for the 
duties, specially of water police ?—I have greater 
faith in the men who have been accustomed to 
boating all their lives. My idea of a man-of- 
war’s man is that he has not had the same oppor- 
tunity, or such long opportunity, of learning to 
manage boats as a man who fishes for his liveli- 
hood, and goes out in a boat and remains out all 
night for many hours, or perhaps for two days; 
I think such men are the most skilful in the 
management of boats. 

3053. You prefer, therefore, the Manx fisher- 
men to men who have been in the navy ?— Yes. 


Lord Elcho. 


3054. From what class would you say that the 
men who present themselves to you generally 
come ; are they of the agricultural class or towns- 
people ?—I prefer the agricultural class. 

3055. You say that on a certain day men pre- 
sent themselves; are the majority of those men 
from the town or from the country ?—Frequently 
from other forces, and from the town, and from 
the country. , 

3056. Do you think that there would be any. 
advantage if you could get your men younger 
than 22, and train them ?—No; there is a very 
great deal left to the judgment and temper of the 
police; and I think that under the age of 22a 
man would be too young. 

3057. You think that he is not sufficiently 
formed in character and intellect. below 22 ?—1 
think that he is too young. 

3058. And the training which they get after 
they are 22, such as you have described, is suffi- 
cient to make them efficient policemen without 
any more youthful training ?— Yes. 

3059. As regards pay, I think you said that 
you had a command of men lately, by the pay in 
the lower grades being increased ?—Yes, early 


pay. 
3060. You think that, as regards the police, 


early pay is a more efficient means of recruiting 
than deferred pay ?--It has had a most beneficial 
effect, and I put emphasis upon the word 
“most.” 

3061. Do you mean that it has been beneficial 
in giving you an ample supply of men, or in the 
quality and character of the men?—Both in 
quality and in the number of applicants. 

3062. Speaking generally, what should you 
say that the majority of those men who come to 
you have been before they came to you; are 
any of them artisans ?—I rather avoid a man of 
a skilled trade, because if he comes to me as a 
joiner, and he gets say 28s. or 30s. a week, then 
I begin to think that he intends to make a mere 
convenience of the force till work gets better 
again, and then he leaves me just when I have 
perhaps made him somewhat qualified for the 
police. 

3063. Then are the men that you get what 
you call labourers?—I should be inclined to say 
that there are all sorts; there are sometimes men 
who have been clerks, men who have failed in 
business; in fact, those who present themselves 
are a medley. There are some who were born 
to a better class of, life, and whom force of 
circumstances has driven to be police constables ; 
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those men either do exceedingly well, or they 
turn out very badly very quickly. 

3064. I think you said that you preferred the 
soldiers that came to you to a certain extent, and 
that you thought their military habits were bene- 
ficial?—I have always had a leaning to the 
soldier. 

3065. You have not found that the soldier has 
acquired idle habits in the army, and that his 
intellect has been blunted by service in the 
army ?—No, the intellect is improved; but he 
comes quickly from small pay to comparatively 
large pay, and there are the temptations of a _ 
very large seaport with a large floating popula- 
tion. 

3066. So that if you heard that a soldier by 
his habits of mechanical diseipline had his intel- 
lect and his intelligence blunted, you would not 
yourself, from your own experience, attach much 
weight to that opinion ?—No ; I think that drill 
has an improving. tendency both mentally and 
bodily. 

3067. It rather wakens them up than otherwise? 
—Yes. 


Sir George Balfour. 


3068. I'did not quite understand the amount 
of deduction which you make from the pay of 
your policemen towards superannuation; have 
you any statement that you'could give to the Com- 
mittee upon that point?—The lowest pay is 
26s. 8d., and when the men appear before me on 
Thursday, before I have selected some from 
amongst them, I always tell them, “ Your pay is 
26s. a week,” repeating it; then I say, “it is 
really 26s. 8d., but that 8d. was given by the 
Watch Committee to meet that deduction of 8d. 
per week which the youngest constable pays to 
the superannuation fund.” 

3069. Then it begins with 8 d. a week ; does it 
goon increasing afterwards?—The stoppage is 
8d. a week from the 26s, 8d., and in the case of 
the salaried officers it is 3} per cent. 

3070. What number of men on the superan- 
nuation list have you now ?—-I find that I say in 
my annual report which goes to the Home Secre- 
tary and the justices, that the number who have 
drawn from the fund up to this date mounts up 
to 455, that is since 1854; there are at present 
100 men on pension; eight widows receiving 
compassionate allowance, and 66 men now serving 
in various ranks receiving extra pay from the — 
fund. 

3071. You find these superannuations to the 
men, and provision for the widows, a great induce- 
ment for the men to remain in the service, do you 
not ?—QOnce they put in a little service of some 
years, say eight or ten years, then they know 
that by leaving the force they would not only 
relinquish their position, but they would part 
with the time they have served, which reckons. 
on to service; they have that imducement to 
remain. 

3072. And those advantages, as well as the 
widows’ pension, after a certain period of service, 
are strong inducements to the men to be steady, 
and to be reliable ?—Pardon me ; it is a compas- 
sionate allowance, granted to widows; they have 
no right, as the constable has, to participate in the 
fund; but it is called a compassionate allowance. 
Sometimes, if a man is killed at a fire, or if he 
has been stabbed at an election (all of which has 

happened), 
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happened), the widow has been pensioned, for 


many years; but the committee may give (it is 
not must give) to a widow and orphans ; how- 
ever, they invariably do so. 

3073. Still, those are inducements which are 
known to exist, and which may be obtained in 
some form or another, in proportion as the service 
is good ?—Yes. 

3074. You have referred tc the army as being 
in a great state of transition at the present time, 
and very different from the state in which it was 
when you entered the army. We have now men 
of short service instead of long service, as for- 
merly. With regard to the short-service men, if 
you were able to go to the regiments, and ascer- 
tain the characters and fitness of a number of 
young men, just about to be discharged, after six 
years’ service, you would be very glad, would you 


not, to get that kind of men, of 24 years of age, 


trained, and well disciplined, with habits of 
obedience?—May I ask whether they are to 
receive two pays, police pay and Government 
pay? 

307 5. Of course, if they were discharged from 
the army their connection with the army would 
cease for the time being, and they would come to 
you upon the police pay, as trained men, and men 
upon whom you could rely, from the training 
which they had received; in that case, would you 
be glad to get that class of men ?—I would give 
them the same opportunity as others I have a 
leaning towards the soldier; but when the men 
appear I take them from my opinion of their 
health and strength, and intelligence and respecta- 
bility. 

3076. You would still have the same means of 
ascertaining the characters and fitness of the men 
who had passed through their six years’ service 
in the army, would you not ?—Yes; but there 
would be many more offering themselves, and 
therefore I should have more to choose from. 

3077. And to that extent, therefore, you would 
have an advantage in your selection ?— Yes. 

3078. If, in addition to that, you were able, as 
the Chairman has put the question to you, to 
allow the service which those men had spent in 
the army to reckon towards superannuation in 
some form or another, and to be paid by the 
Imperial Government, would you not consider 
that to be a great inducement to the men to 
remain in your police force?—I should not be 
quite happy to accept that, because it would give 
one class of men serving in the police an advan- 
tage over others. 

3079. But I think you said just now that you 
found that your own men, without that mduce- 
ment to remain in the service, were very unsteady 
and restless until they had completed two or 
three years’ service ?—I am sorry that I should 
have said so; I do not know that I used the 
word “restless.” Hie 

3080. 1 thought I understood from you, that 
after the men had putin alittle service you found 
them very much inclined to remain in the service ? 
—Quite so. 

3081. If you obtained soldiers with a few years’ 
service, would not that give you that steadiness 
which you say you only get after some years’ 
service ?—I do think that I run the same chance 
and risk of their leaving me as men of other 
pursuits. — f 

3082. You think that the few years’ service of 
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a soldier would not bea hold upon him to remain 
steady in the police ?—I think not. 

3083. You did not mention, I think, of. what 
number the fire brigade consists ?—One hundred 
and eighty. 

3084. Are those extra to the 1,200? — No, 
they are to all intents and purposes ordinary 
constables. 

3085. Then those four categories of men, the 
policemen employed upon the water, the police- 
men employed upon the docks, the policemen 
employed upon the fire brigade, and the police 
employed upon the town, are all one and the 
same, and are included in the 1,200 ?—They are 
all constables under my supervision or command, 
and they are all included in the 1,200. 

3086. Are any policemen furnished to private 
individuals besides those’ employed upon the 
docks ?—No. 

3087. But you receive the money from the 
Dock Commissioners, and pay the policemen who 
are employed there?—Yes, there are two separate 
pay lists, one for the town and the other for. the 
docks. 

3088. Do you disburse the pay?— We pay 
through one officer, and we are recouped. 

3089. When men fail to attain 15 years’ ser- 
vice, and are of the age of 52 and are unfit for 
further service, do you give them any gratuity on 
discharge ?—There is a clause in the Superannua- 
tion Act which provides for that. Those that are 
worn out but not injured get, I think, 20 days’ 
pay for every year they have served. 

3090. If you have men under 30 years old in 
service, and the Act requires them to be of the 
age of 52 before being entitled to any pension, 
the men must have served 22 years before they 
can obtain their pension, must they not ?—Yes, 
and there is a great hardship upon some men. If 
two men join to-day, the one man at 22 and the 
other at 32, one man has 10 years advantage over 
the other though they join the same day and run 
along together, on account of the Superannuation 
Act not only requiring service but age. 

3091. Therefore your objection with regard to 
a young soldier claiming six years’ service in the 
police by reason of having served six years in the 
army, on the ground that you would introduce 
two classes of men into your force, is not really 
a sound one, seeing that you have now in your 
police two classes of men, inasmuch as a man of 
20 years’ service will get a pension before a man 
of 30 years’ service, simply by reason of the 
difference of age?—I do not mean to object to 
the soldier in any way; on the contrary; but it 
would introduce a new class of pay; one man 
would get 4d. a day or 1/. 10s. 8d. a quarter, 
and that man would be better paid than the men 
right and left of him. 

3092. Supposing that we dropped the reserve 
pay, and said to the man. “ Simply by reason of 
your service in the police you will receive a pen- 
sion, but you will receive no reserve pay until 
such time as you have served sufficiently long for 
your pension ;” that objection of yours about two 


- rates of pay would then cease, would it not ?— 


He might not understand tkat, because it is a 
long vista of years to look forward to, 52 years 
of age, when, if he had remained in the old style, 
at 42 he would have got a soldier’s pension. 
3093. Still you have yourself said, that there 
is a great distinction drawn in the present Act 
$2 with 
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with regard to age between two men entering 
the police, one at 30 and the other at 22, inas- 
much as the one at 30 would get his pension so 
much earlier ’—Yes, 

3094. Would you not be glad to do away with 
the distinction by which that favouritism is 
caused ?—There is the great desire on the part 
of the Watch Committee, and those gentlemen 
who have taken a great interest in the Super- 
annuation Act, to revise the different clauses of 
that Act, so that time should count, and that two 
men serving an equal time should both come in 
for the same advantage in one way or another. 

3095. Therefore, in revising your present 
system, we could provide for the young men who 
had passed through the ranks of the army being 
placed upon a fair footing as compared with 
civilians ; could not that be done ?—I suppose it 
could, but it would be « matter of legislation. 

3096. You know we have changed the legis- 
lation with regard to both the army and of the 
police a good deal, and there is no reason why, 
with the recent changes in the army service, we 
should not make those changes in legislation 
which would enable us to induce young men to 
pass through the army quickly in hopes of getting 
employment in the police and other branches of 
the public service ?—The greater the choice you 
give me the more gratified I shall be. 

3097. If it is advantageous to the nation to 
have men of six years’ service, is it not equally 
advantageous to the nation to have a number of 
men passing through the army as rapidly as 
possible, for the purpose of supplying those 
vacancies which are much more numerous under 
the present system than under the old system of 21 
years’ servive ?—Yes, but I do not know what 
the present standard of the army is. 

3098. You are probably aware that this Com- 
mittee is making investigations as to whether 
there are any openings which can be given to men 
who have been through the ranks of the army, so 
as to hold out greater inducements to the young 
lads of the country to enter the army ?—-Quite so. 

3099. Have you long left the army ?—I was 
10 years staff officer of pensioners, and I have 
been 24 years head constable of Liverpool; I 
was 17 years in the service, and left as a lieutenant 
to be appointed staff officer of pensioners that it 
might carry promotion with it. 

3100. Did you sell out entirely ?—Yes. 

3101. You have no half-pay now ?—No. 

"3102. If you had been allowed to retain your 
half-pay, it would not in any way whatever have 
affected your efficiency or the able manner in 
which you have commanded the police in Liver- 
pool, would it ?—I think not. 

3103. Therefore, I presume that you yourself 
would see no objection to our making some provi- 
sion for the private soldier, much in the same way 
as might have been made for yourself if you had 
been allowed to retain your half-pay ?—Quite so; 
but I think I should, if the Committee would 
allow me, say that when old soldiers having 
passed through the service present themselves, I 


look at their discharge, and if I find that a soldier ° 


has been 10 years in the service, and has not 
reached the rank of a non-commissioned officer, 
I hesitate very much to take him. 

3104, But still, under the new system, you 
will have many more of the same class of men 
who, by reason of the short service of from three 
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to six years, will not have attained the rank of 
non-commissioned officer, will you not?—Then 
the case would alter. 

3105. The conditions are altogether changed, 
are they not?—They would be changed. 

3106. Are there any soldiers in the superior 
grades of the police at Liverpool?—Yes. The 
next rank to mine is the rank of chief superin- 
tendents; the next rank is six superintendents, 
one of whom was in the Rifle Brigade, and a very 
smart man he is. 

3107. Does he give you satisfaction ?— Very 
great satisfaction. 

3108. How long was he in the Rifle Brigade ? 
—He is not pensioned. 

3109. You do not know his number of years’ 
service —No. Dat 

3110. But still you have found that his military 
service in no way disqualified him for superior 
duties in the police?—No. There is also a 
retired superintendent who was in the service for 
many years, and he worked his way to be superin- ~ 
tendent. The promotions ‘in the force. are 
entirely by a man’s efficiency and good conduct. 

3111. Have you hitherto promoted your 
superintendents from the subordinate grades of 
the police ?—To use a common word, no outsider 
has got promoted in the force during my perio 
of service. 

3112, From your own recollection of the army, 
would you not be very glad if you had an 
opportunity of going to some regiments that you 
knew, and picking out some of the best non- 
commissioned officers for the purpose of employing 
them in your superior grades ?—Yes, I saw some 
very fine men in the Guards yesterday, and I 
should like very much to have had some of 
them. 

3113. With the system of short service, you 
would be able to get access to the army much 
more quickly than you have hitherto done, and 
you would be much better able to select a good 
set of men, would you not?—I hope so. 


Colonel Mure. 


3114. Have you, among the soldiers employed 
in the police, many reserve men?—Only four; 
but there are men who did not commence to be 
in the reserve till it was too late... 

3115. Are you aware that under the present 
system most of the soldiers who could be dis- 
charged from the colours, who are young enough 
for the police, would be reserve men; and have 
you contemplated what would be the effect upon 
your force in the evert of those men belonging 
to the reserve or the army being called out for 
service ?—I have thought that that was an objec- 
tion. Before I would encourage a great move 
from the reserve into the police, I should say to 
the staff otticer of pensioners, “‘ How long are you 
going to call them out for?” because it might 
come at a particular time when the assizes were 
on, or when there was some disturbance (though 
there is very little disturbance in Liverpool), 
and that might be inconvenient, because they 
would be taken from my command entirely and 
put under the command of the staff officer of pen- 
sioners, and [ should lose their services to a great 
extent. 

3116. But you have at this moment 13 militia- 
men, have you not ?—Yes. 

3117. Are they still serving in the militia ?— 

They 
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They are gradually putting in a period of training, 
and they are getting less and less. They go out 
for 28 days, which is an inconvenience. 

3118. In your answer with regard to the men 
of the reserve being called out, you appear to 
contemplate merely their being called out for drill 
for a few days in the course ot the year ?—Yes. 

3119. Would you find great inconvenience if 
these men had to join their regiments to fill up 
the ranks for real service ?—I should not like to 
have so many vacancies in the force, because they 
have their civil duties to do. 

3120. What proportion of men are on leave in 
the police during the course of the year?-—I am 
very anxious always to give men leave, because I 
think it does them good in every way; I think 
that perhaps in the summer time there are 20 
men on leave, and as 20 come in another 20 go 
out, and so on by rotation. 

3121. in the event of a number of your men 
‘being called out for the reserve, do you think 
that you could meet that difficulty in the case of 
emergency by temporarily stopping the leave 
which you give to the force ?—I think police life 
requires 14 days, or some period of leave, for all 
ranks, and that it would not encourage the men 
if they were not allowed to see their relations, or 

o to their homes on leave. The ordinary con- 
stable gets 12 days, and if he goes to a distance 
I give him 14 days, seven days only with pay. 
The ordinary constable gets seven days’ leave 
with pay; then the next rank gets 10 days, and 
the next 14 days, and the salaried officers get 
three weeks at the outside. I never take more 
than three weeks myself. ! 

3122. In the event of your having a number of 
reserve men, and of their being called out for real 
service to join their regiments to go abroad, do 
you suppose that the difficulty that you have put 
forward might. not be temporarily met by special 

constables being appointed?—No. I have never 
had any faith in special constables; I have never 
employed them, except in the very earliest days 
of my being head constable. I do not know the 
men, and they donotknow me. Of course inquiry 
could be made, but without knowing something 
of their antecedents I should not have that conti- 
dence in them which you require to have in police 
wherever you employ them, either in small bodies 
or large. 

3123. You say that your men have three 
weeks’ drill before they are fit for duty ?—They 
are three weeks in a probationary class. 

3124. That, I suppose, is the mimimum that you 
think they ought to have. I see that the metro- 
politan police have only a fortnight, and the City 
police have a month, so that there is some varia- 
tion; but, generally speaking, you feel that if the 
reserve men were employed in the police force, 
great difficulty would accrue as to the efficiency 
of the force in the event of their being called out, 
not only as they are this year, for a certain 
number of days’ training, but still more if they 
were called out to join their regiment on active 
service ?—That would depend entirely upon the 
strength which you took from me. 

3125. Do you not think that by doing it by 
degrees, and not carrying it out too suddenly, by 
calling out so many men ata time and gradually 
filling up their places with recruits, which I 
believe would be easy as your force is so popular, 
that difficulty might be met ?—If you spread it 
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over a number of months or weeks it would 
diminish the evil. 

3126. So that, on the whole, you do not think 
that there is any objection to the employment of 
reserve men ?— I still fall back upon my answer, 
that it would depend upon the number of men 
that you abstracted from my force. 

3127. What is your standard of height ?—Five 
feet eight inches, % 


Mr. John Holms. 


3129. For how long are the constables generally 
engaged ?—About eight hours during the 24 
hours. 

3130. But for what period of time are they 
engaged ?—They must give me a month’s notice 
before leaving the force. 

3131. How much is required besides the pen- 
sion fund, which you spoke of as being provided 
by the per-centage upon their wages ?—The fund 
is recruited from various sources; such as the 
unclaimed property, the cast-off clothing, the 
fines for assaults upon constables, and the de- 
ductions from pay of all ranks. 

3132. Does that cover the whole sum ?—At 
the present moment the trustees are giving the 
question great attention, because they are very 
anxious that the superannuation fund should be 
in a state to meet its engagements. 

3133. What is the position of the fund prac- 
tically at the present moment; how much is 
required in the year, and hew much is provided 
by the policemen themselves?—I cannot say 
that, but the amount of it in the year ending 
29th September 1875, was 65,073 /. 18s. 8d. 
altogether. 

3134. Can you state to the Committee how 
much per year is required for the superannuation 
fund ?—I could not, because a superior officer 
leaving the force would make somewhat of a 
difference, and the sale of clothing would make 
a difference. ; . 

3135. How much beyond the deductions that 
are made from the constables’ pay is, in your 
opinion, required to meet the annual charge for 
superannuation ?—— 

3136. You said that the age at which you take 
men generally is from 22 to 35; at what age 
would you prefer to have the men, supposing 
that you could have them at any age you liked? 
-——I am very fond of the age of 27. 

3137. You have found, upon the whole, that 
the increase of immediate pay was more attractive 
than pension, have you not ?—I do not think that 
a young man ever looks forward to what he will 
have when he is 52 years of age, but when he 
has gone on for some time, and turned the corner, 
then he does look forward. 

3138. Then pension at first is very little at- 
traction ?—Very little, in my opinion; of course, 
it may cperate differently on different minds; 
but I do not think that a very young man looks 
to pension ; he looks to immediate or early pay. 

83 2139. You 
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3139. You say, that until after men have 
served some eight or ten years, pension has very 
little effect at all; what is the proportion of men 
that leave before eight or ten years’ service to 
those that remain?—I could not say. The great 
body of men remain stationary, because they have 
put in time for pension; and the changes take 
place entirely amongst men who have recently 
joined the force. When you have so many 
resignations, those, if fairly considered, would 
represent, in some instances, that one constable 
leaves, perhaps, within two, or three, or four 
months, and another recruit is brougkt in; and 
then he goes, and a third man comes; and those 
are all so many resignations under the same 
number. The resignations do not show that they 
are really the old constables that leave. 

3140. You have only 100 pensioners out of 
1,200 men, have you ?—Yes. 

3141. That shows that a great number do leave 
long before their time for pension, does it not? 
—yYes, but I think I said that there were 66 
receiving extra pay; I receive extra pay. 

3142, Are you one of the 66?—I am one of 
the 66. 

3143. But as regards the pensioners who are 
constables, are there many of those in the 66 ?— 
They are.all from one rank or the other. A 
great many of those are valuable men who, per- 
haps, have served in the detective office, or in 
other ways as superior officers, and who feel their 
health and strength equal to continuing on duty. 
Those altogether amount to 66. Of course their 
remaining saves the superannuation fund, because 
if they went, you would need to give them the 
pension that the Act requires you to give them ; 
but remaining, they get their pay and a certain 
per-centage extra. 

'3144. Those are chiefly the higher class of 
men, are they not?—No, a number of them are 
constables. 

3145. You spoke of four reserve men that you 
have; do they receive their reserve pay in- 
dependently of the pay which they receive from 

ou?—lI have reason to know that they receive 
that pay; but itis paid through the staff officer 
of pensioners, and not through me. 

3146. They get it independently of you ?— 
Yes. 

3147. Supposing that the reserve pay was a 
little higher, and that you had reserve men in 
greater numbers than you have, would it not be 
a considerable attraction to men to join the army: 
if they knew that, to some extent, you and others 
would rather favour their entering the consta- 
bulary ?-—Yes, but I should not like it. Men 
would begin to compare one man’s pay with 
another’s, and say, “ You have the advantage of 


me; you draw Imperial pay, and you draw . 


borough pay, and I only get borough pay, and I 
do just the same duty as you do.” That com- 
parison would, perhaps, lead to discontent. 

3148. Would it not be a very useful kind of 
comparison, because men would say, “If we go 
into the army, and serve for atime, we shall be 
preferred in the police force, and have additional 

ay ”?—No; but those young men would come 
and be alongside of men who had received a su- 
perior education to them, and among mepv who 
were, perhaps, a superior class of men, because I 
do not take men out at elbows; I require them 
to give me evidence, by their personal appear- 
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ance and by their manner, that they are born of.” 
respectable parents; I do not take the lowest — 


class of men. 

3149. The object of this Committee is to see 
how far, by giving civil employment to persons 
who have been in the army, we may induce men 
to enter the army; do you not think that it 
would encourage men to enter the army if they 
had the hope of getting their army pay alongside 
their pay from you?—I think you are the best 
judge of that. 

3150. As regards the reserve men, of course 
if all your 1,200 men were composed of reserve 
men, you would find great difficulty in case of 
their being called out during the annual training 
or in case of war; but if you had a moderate 
proportion of reserve mens; you could meet that 
difficulty, I suppose, quite well by employing 
special constables at the time ?—No, I could not 
do with special constables. 

3151. Not even for three weeks? — Three 
weeks is just the very time that I put them into 


a probationary class, and during which they are 


of no use to the public. 
3152. Do you mean to tell the Committee that 
you could not manage now with a moderate 
number of special constables in case of great 
emergency for three weeks ?—I would far rather 


do without men at all than have special con-— 
- stables. 


3153. What is there against special constables? 


—Because I do not know them; I have no evi- _ 


dence that they are men to be depended upon, 
and I do not know their habits. They are sworn 
in as special constables; they come to me, and I 


take them as they are. 


3154. Is there no particular duty to which 
you could put a constable along with experienced 
men ?—I have had some busy times at Liverpool 
now and then, though not often, but I never ap- 
plied for special constables; I always declined, 
and requested that they might not be pressed 
upon me. 

3155. But if you had 50 or 60 out of 1,200 
withdrawn from the force for a time, would that 
greatly inconvenience» you?—If you took them 
by degrees, so many per month, it would not be 
sensibly felt; but if you withdraw 60 men, and I 
am called upon to provide for special duties, and 
so on, it would thin the beats. 

3156. And you could not make up even that 
small number with special constables ?—I think 
not. . 


Mr. John Talbot. 


3157. Have you any difficulty in getting men 
for your police force ?—Not now, since the pay 
was increased about two years ago. 

3158. Speaking generally, what occupation do 
your men come irom?—Every variety of occu- 
pation, except, as I may repeat, that I rather 
avoid the skilled workmen. 

3159. Is it your impression from your expe- 
rience that there is a large number of young men 
always ready to take such occupation as service 
in the police?—No. The force two years ago 
was 1,100 strong, and there were not less than 
80 vacancies. The Watch Committee had this 
before them, and gave it great consideration, and 
they thought that early pay would be an induce- 
ment to men to come forward; and the moment 
they raised the pay to 26s. 8d. a week on joining, 

it 
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‘ it altered the state of things entirely ; the force 
was increased to 1,200, and I am now complete. 

3160. At the present moment, with the in- 
creased pay which you are allowed to give, is 
there any difficulty in getting a sufficiency of 
men from all kinds of civil employments ?—Not 
now. 

3161. Do you think that it would be an 
injustice to civilians if all these appointments in 
the police were given to military men ?— When 
men come before me, I look at them, and I select 
them first of all from their appearance and 
respectability and intelligence; and then I come 
to their characters and antecedents, but that does 
not guide me at first. . 

3162. If with the present amount of pay you 
have no difficulty in obtaining men, supposing 
that any rule were laid down that you should 

take all your men from the army, do you think 
that it would be excluding from employment a 
considerable number of civilians ?—It would be 
very injurious to the force; I prefer a wide field 
of choice. 

3163. Will you tell the Committee why you 
consider that it would be injurions to limit the 
choice of the police to the army ?— Because I like 
to have a free choice. I take a man who is a 
stoker, because he would help me with my steam 
fire-engine ; I would take another man of educa- 
tion, because he would help me as a clerk. 

3164. The result of your evidence is, that you 
do not wish to limit. the choice of the police in 
any way, either to military or to any other 
previous employment ?—Quite so. 


Mr. Errington. 


3165. We have had it stated in evidence that 
sailors in London, for instance, are particularly 
adapted for the fire brigade service; have you 
any experience of that?—My position as head 
constable imposes upon me the duty of being 
fire director, and I am very partial to enrolling 
seamen in the fire brigade, because they are 
more handy with ladders and with ropes, and 
altogether they are very active in their habits. I 
have only four navy men in the force at. this 
moment, but there are a great many men who 
have been in the Merchant Service, and boat- 
men, whom I am very glad to have. 

3166. I suppose that most of the old sailors 
are actually in the Fire Brigade Department ?— 
Yes. 

3167. Have you any floating fire-engines on 
the Mersey ?—No. 

3168. Of course sailors would be. specially 
adapted for that employment if you had them ?— 
Quite so. Ee 

3169. So far as the duties which require 
special intelligence or confidence go, for instance, 

etective work, do you find that soldiers as a 


class are better or worse than civilians ?—I think: 


that a detective officer, like a poet, nasettur, non 
fit; heis born, not made; a man shows an early 
inclination and capacity for it. 

3170. I suppose there are duties specially con- 
nected with that branch of the force ?—Yes, in 
connection with the courts, and so on. 

3171, Do you think, for instance, from the 
specimens you have seen, that a non-commis- 
sioned officer generally develops a class of in- 
telligence superior to that shown by a civilian 
taken from ordinary life?—The inspectors are 
obliged to make a report of any circumstance 
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that takes place, and many of those inspectors’ 
have not been in the service, some have. 

3172. But supposing that you have a large 
proportion of soldiers in the force, would they 
have an equal chance with civilians of rising to 
the higher and more intellectual posts ?—Quite 
so, and their promotion depends upon their con- 
duct and capabilities. 


General Shute. 


3173. You said, I think, that 81 old soldiers 
were in your police; were those pensioners ?— 


0. 

3174. May there not be a great number of 
men in your police who have served for a short 
time in the army without your knowing it?—I 
think I should know that, because the inquiry 
is made before the man is sworn in, and before 
he goes before the Watch Committee. I select on 
a Thursday, and during the intermediate time 
between the Thursday and the Tuesday, the 
inquiry is made of his former employers. 

3175. My reason for asking that question is, 
that I daresay you know that, particularly in 
cavalry regiments, a vast number of men buy 
their discharges after only two, three, four, and 
five months’ service?—I have seen that fre- 
quently. 

3176. You are, probably aware that men join 
the cavalry thinking it a very fine thing to have 


_a horse to ride, but do not at first recollect that 


they have also to clean it. I make those in- 
quiries because, in a regiment that I commanded, 
composed of unusually tall men, none under 
5 feet 9, and specially available for police duties, 
a, great number of my men from time to time 
bought their discharges early, and went into the 
Irish constabulary and Irish police, where they 
very properly like to have very big men, for rea- 
sons that have been already explained to the Com- 
mittee. I have afterwards inquired with recard 
to those men, and have almost invariably found 
them well reported of, and that they had much 
benefited by those three, four, five, or six months 
that they had passed under military discipline; 
do you think that is correct ?—They must be all 
the better for that training of body and mind. 

3177. You have always, or nearly always, at 
Liverpool, a squadron of cavalry, have you not? 
— We have nearly always a squadron of cavalry 
and two small companies detached from the regi- 
ment of infantry that may be stationed at Chester 
or Manchester. 

3178. With reference to your statement that 
you would not take a man who had been in the 
army for 10 years without having risen to the grade 
of non-commissioned officer, have you never heard 
that in every troop of cavalry there is almost in- 
variably a certain number of most excellent and 
most intelligent men, most valuable as dragoons, 
who never will be promoted to be non-commis- 
sioned officers; who say that they have quite 
enough to do to look after themselves and their 
horses, and always decline to be promoted ?— 
That I am assured of; but still, when you see 
the man’s discharge, and it tells you that he is 
discharged as a serjeant major, or colour serjeant, 
or serjeant, it gives you great confidence. 

3179. It shows you that he would be fit for a 
clerk, at all events, which the other man might 
not be fit for. With regard to the pensioners, 
you say that the prospect of a pension, you think, 
would be no inducement to quite young men to 
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General Shute—continued. 
enlist; but do you not think that the fact of old 


soldiers in towns and villages, when past work, 


receiving pensions, must tend to make the mili- 
tary service more popular than it otherwise would 
be?—lI had the good fortune to be staff officer of 
pensioners when the Peninsular medals were 
given, and they created great sympathy for the 
old soldiers, and I think it was the means of my 
being very successful in getting many of them 
into good situations ; of course there is a dimi- 
nished interest in a young soldier who has only 
three or four years of home service, as compared 
with aman who has been employed as I describe. 

3180. You naturally wish for as large a field 
as possible for recruiting your force, and you say 
that the preference for soldicrs would be unjust 
to the civil population; but is not the army open 
to the whole population of the country, and if 
indirect inducements are not given to enlist, must 
there not be a considerable increase of the soldiers’ 
pay, adding materially to the taxation of the civil 
population ?—I think that the soldiers’ pay is a 
very small figure, both of officers and men; but 
when a young man thinks of going into life, the 
pay of the soldier contrasts very unfavourably 
with the pay of the police. 

3181. Then is it not an object to give men 
other inducements to enter the army, making it 
a stepping-stone to various civil appointments * 
—No doubt. 


Lord Eustace Cecil. 


3182. You have had very great experience in 
your present position, and I think you said that 
you have, as most army men would have, a pre- 
dilection for the soldier, and that the soldier’s pay 
is less than one-half of a policeman’s pay ?—I 
think it is much less than half. 

. 3183. How do you account for your haying 
out of every 12 among your force, only one who 
has served in the army, navy, or marines ?— 
Because I have had eligible candidates from 
other walks in life. 

3184. In point of fact, the soldiers that you 
have had have not been equal, on the whole, to 
those who have offered themselves from civil 
life ?—So far as I remember, I think that the 
soldier would compare fairly or equally with 
those of other pursuits who join the police force. 

3185. If that be so, you must have a very 
much smaller number of soldiers offering them- 
selves; because otherwise, with your predilections 
in favour of the soldier, and the soldier comparing 
favourably with the civilian, your force. would 
contain a very much larger number of military 
men than you have at present?—The standard 
of the army has gone down; the average height 
of the Liverpool police force is 5 ft. 94 im. 

3186. Do you suppose that under the new 
system of recruiting, you would get any larger 
number of candidates offering ?—That would 
depend upon the success of the army reserve. 

3187. But would not entering the army 
reserve depend also upon the standard of height ? 
—I can hardly answer that question. 

3188. You stated just now, that the average 
height of the policeman was 5 ft. 94 in., and 
that that was a certain bar, as I understood, to 
alarge number of recruits for the police offering 
themselves from the army; under the new 
system of recruiting, would you have a very 
much larger field of selection ?—No doubt. 
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3189. I understand that you prefer to take 
your candidates at 27 years of age ?—I think 
that the army reserve would throw out a certain 
number of men each year, and those men 
would perhaps come and offer themselves for the 
police. 

3190. But is it not the case at the present 
moment, that you may have men buying their dis- 
charge to obtain the superior pay of the police, 
and coming in and offering themselves at the age 
of 27 ?—Yes. 

3191. If it be a fact, as you tell us, that the 
pay of the police is so far superior to the pay of 
the soldier, would it not be worth the while of 
the soldier to purchase his discharge and join the 


police ?—He must get the means tirst to purchase . 


his discharge, and 30 J. is,a°very heavy sum to a 
cavalry man. 

3192. Have you had experience of the other 
police forces in the kingdom?—I know some of 
them, but I have kept very much to my own 
borough and my own affairs. 

3193. Do you find that there is a larger num- 
ber of soldiers in your police force than in other 
police forces ; I cannot answer that question. 


Lord Elcho. 


3194. With regard-to the question which was 
asked you, as.to soldiers purchasing their dis- 
charge in order to get the higher pay of the 
police, at present they have no security, have 
they, that if they purchased their discharge they 
would be appointed to the police?— By no 
manner of means. 

3195. They have no certain preference, and 
therefore, as matters now stand, there is no in- 
ducement to them to leave the army, is there ?— 
It would be a great risk if a man bought himself 
out of the army with the object of joining the 
police, because he might stand alongside of a man 
of better education, and perhaps of better per- 
sopal appearance. 

3196. I gathered, I think, that the two great 
risks that the police ran in Liverpool were the 
risk of injury from fire, and the risk of being 
stabbed at an election? —No, I do not mention 
that as a general danger; I spoke for 24 years ; 
I mentioned that that fact did occur, but it is a 
solatary instance. 

3197. Then it is not a general habit at elec- 
tions at Liverpool?—No; the very reverse. 


Lord Lustace Cecil. 


3198. With regard to the question which my 
noble friend put, as to the risk of men purchasing 
their discharge, would it not be possible for men, 
for instance, in that squadron of cavalry that 
was spoken of, or in the two companies of foot 
quartered at Liverpool, to present themselves at 


your office, and ascertain whether they were fit 


to enter the police force, and then to purchase 
their discharge?—I should be sorry to commit 
myself to any positive promise. Supposing that 
the day of selection came, and I had only three 


or four vacancies, I should take the three or 


four men that I thought the most suitable; but 
the dragoons that have been quartered in Liver- 
pool have made themselves acquainted with the 
pay, prospects, and duties of a police constable, 


and they have come to me. 
3199. As 


eee 
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General Shute. 


3199. As a rule, you would not encourage 
that without reference to the commanding officer, 
and getting his approval, I suppose ?—Certainly 
not, with reference either to the dragoons or to 
any other force whatever ; I think that a man 
ought to be entirely disengaged before I enter 
into any arrangement with him. 


Mr. Campéel/-Bannerman. 


3200. Have you any mounted men in your 
force ?—No; only on occasions, and lately they 
have been discontinued; we can get on without 
them. At a particular time when there has been 
any panic we have had mounted men to go in 
front. 

3201. For that purpose old cavalry soldiers 
would be very useful, would they not ?—Cavalry 
soldiers would be useful; but then again there 
are those who have been grooms, and men other- 
wise accustomed to horses, and we make use of 
them too. 


Chairman. 
3202. Would it be satisfactory to you to have 
a large proportion of Queen’s sailors in the fire 
brigade ?— Yes. 
3203. If by any means seamen in the fleet 
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could become aware that they could enter the 
fire brigade, you would be glad of it?—I am 
always glad to receive a good seaman. 

3204. How many clerks have you?—There 
are clerks in the Main Bridewell, there are clerks 
in the general office, there are clerks in the 
detective office, and so forth. 

3205. Are those clerks men who have been 


entered as policemen, or are they civilians ?— 


Every man in the force has gone through the 
streets. 

3206. And you find that quite satisfactory ?— 
Yes; a man must have a knowledge of the out- 
door duty before he is transferred to the in-door 
duty, because it is promotion; it is shelter from 
the weather, and he has no night duty. 

3207. From what has been called a literary 
point of view, are you satisfied with the qualifi- 
cations of those clerks :—Yes. 


Lord Eicho. 


2208. Do you think you would get your cleri- 
cal work better done if, before those men were 
appointed, they had to pass the examination of 
the Civil Service Commissioners ?—You would 
lose many good men if you put them through too 
much examination. 


Colonel Sir Jonn STEWART-WOOD, K.C.B., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


3209. You are Inspector General of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary, are you not?—I am. 

3210. How many years\have you held that 
office ?—Eleven years and upwards. 

3211. Did you hold any other office in the force 
before that ?—I was removed from being Assist- 
ant Adjutant General at Aldershot to be Deputy 
Inspector General of Constabulary. 

3212. How long were you in the army ?-—- 
Nearly 30 years. 

3213. Will you be good enough to tell the 
Committee what the strength of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary is?—The Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary are nominally about 12,000 strong; but 
about three years ago I was told by the Govern- 
ment not to recruit up to 1,000; therefore on the 
first of this year the number was 10,935. 

3214. Are all the officers of the force appointed 
by promotion?—Yes, up to the rank of Deputy 
Inspector General, they are promoted gra- 
dually from the officers of the force, recommended 
by me, and approved by the Government. 

3215. Practically, does everybody enter the 
force at the bottom?—Yes, as sub-inspectors, 
except the officers at head quarters, that is to 
say, the Inspector General, the Deputy Inspec- 
tor General, and formerly the Assistant Inspec- 


tors General; but in 1866 it was recommended 


that I should nominate some of the officers, such 
as county inspectors, to the Lord Lieutenant for 
the appointments. 
3216. What is the pay of the lowest rank in 
the force ?—£. 39 at the beginning of it, but 
six months afterwards, 52/.; then at four, eight, 
14, and 20 years they have an increase of 1s. a 
week. 
3217. it is 15 s. aweck at first, and 17. a week 
afterwards?—From the time they enter and 
under six months’ service, it is 397; of six 
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Colonel Sir 


months’ service and under four years, 52/.; of J: Stewart- 


four years’ service and under eight years, 54 /. 12s.; 
of eight years’ service and under 14 years, 
57 1. 4s. ; of 14 years’ service and under 20 years, 
591. 16s.; of 20 years’ service and upwards, 
621. 8s.; that is the sub-constables. The other 
ranks are acting constables, constables, 2nd class 
head constables, Ist class head constables, and 
sO On. 

3218. And all those ranks are filled by pro- 
motion from below?—Yes, up to the rank of 
head constables. Then, onevery fourth vacancy 
amongst the officers, I am allowed to recommend 
to the Government a head constable, and if he 
can pass the examination, he becomes an officer. 

3219. What pension does a constable receive ? 
—We have had three or four Acts of Parliament 
about it, but the last Pension Act, which was in 
1874, continues in a great measure the one of 
1866. They go by fiftieths; that is to say, a 
man after 15 years’ service gets fifteen-fiftieths, 
and after 30 years’ service he gets thirty-fiftieths 
or three-fifths. That was a scale laid down in 
the Act of 1866, and it was confirmed again by 
another Act in 1874, with the exception of this: 
that after 30 years a man cuuld get his discharge. 
Before 1847, they used to get, at 15 years’ 
service, one-half; after 15 years’ service, two- 
thirds; and after 20 years’ service full pay, which 
was a very liberal pension. 

3220. The present rule, as we understand it, 
is that after 15 years’ service a man gets for 
every year’s service one-fiftieth?—Yes, since 
1866; because at present there are men who 
have been in the force since 1847, and their 
pensions are on a different scale from the pensions 
of those who came in after 1847 and before 
1866; and there is another scale of pensions for 
those who came in after 1866, and before 1874. 

x 3221. But 
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32°1, But the present rule for all men who 
enter now is that they get, after 15 years’ ser- 
vice, one-fiftieth of the pay for every year’s ser- 
vice ?—Yes, they get fifteen-fiftieths after 15 
years’ service, and one-fiftieth afterwards for 
every year’s service up to 30 years, when they 
get thirty-fiftieths, or three-fifths. 

3222. Are they entitled to their pension, and 
may they, when they have qualified for it, claim 
their discharge, or is it only a pension given to 
them if it is thought fit to discharge them ?—-Now 
they can have it on discharge after a service of 
30 years, but formerly they could not; formerly 
they had to be either 60 years: of age, or from 
some injury be found unfit for further service in 
the force. 

3223. But after 30 years’ service in the force 
they claim it as of right ?—Now they can. 

3224. Have the men any other privileges or 
allowances besides pay and pension ?—They have 
no other privileges. ' 

3225. Have they any other allowance ?—They 
have an allowance for their clothing; they have 
their barracks, and they have doctors to attend 
them without any expense. 

3226. Do married men get anything more 
than single men ?—Nothing whatever. 

3227. Is there any widows’ compassionate 
allowance ?—None whatever; there have been 
a few compassionate allowances made in my time 
to about four or five widows whose husbands 
have been shot or killed. 

3228. Do you mean that a married man gets 
no advantage whatever over a single man?— 
None whatever. 

3229. Jf he lives out of barracks, does he get 
no consideration for it ?—None whatever; he is 
allowed by the regulations to have a small piece 
of ground, 10 statute square perches. 

3230. When you say they have their barracks, 
does that include any allowance for fuel or light ? 
—Yes, they have a small allowance for fuel in 
the year, I think, 5/. or 61. 

3231. Those being the emoluments of the Irish 
constables ; would you be good enough to tell 
the Committee how men enter the force ?—In 
each county there is a county inspector, with so 
many sub-inspectors under him according to the 
size of the county ; when a candidate wishes to 
get into the force he reports himself to the sub- 
inspector; if he is considered fit for the force, 
that is to say, if he hears a good character, which 
the sub-inspector finds out from the constable of 
the sub-district in which the candidate lives, he 
reports it to the county inspector, and the county 
inspector has the man up and sees whether 
he can read and write well, and also has him 
medically inspected; upon this the county in- 
spector puts him upon his list, which is sent 
monthly to the commandant of the depdt, who is, 
you may say, the recruiting officer for the whole 
force; upon that list the man is called up as 
vacancies take place, and he is then examined 
again both in his literary qualifications, and also 
by the surgeon of the force. | 

3232. Then the commandant.of the depdt is 
the officer who practically has the selection of 
the men?—He has, under certain regulations 
approved of by the Lord Lieutenant, 

3233. Will you inform the Committee what 
the regulation is as to.age?—The age is from 18 
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3234. What is the regulation as to height ?— 
Five feet eight inches. 


3235. Is there any regulation as to chest mea- 


surement?—No; the man is examined by the 
surgeon of the force, and if he is sufliciently 
strong there is no particular size of chest re- 
quired. 


3236. What is the literary qualification ?—To — 
read and to write well; and besides that there is 


a school at the depdt for the teaching of detective 
and police duties. .A man takes about six 
months to pass through the ordeal, so that he may 
go out to his county theoretically made up in his 
duties. We are) differently circumstanced from 
other police forces from the fact that, having 


11,000 men in 1,480 or 1,400 barracks, it would 
be useless to send a’ man who is not up to his — 


work to a barrack where there may be only a 
constable and four men. 
3237. What standard has a man to pass during 
those six months of education; must he know 
anything of arithmetic?—He knows something 
of arithmetic when he comes to the higher class. 
He is more particularly instructed in the simple 
movements of drill, and especially in his police 
and detective duties. . 

3238. But: was speaking only of his literary 
qualifications ?—-He must read well, and write 
well. m 

3239. Must he have a knowledge of cyphering ? 
—It is necesssary for him to know something of 
it, otherwise he wiil not get on. 

3240. Is he obliged, during those six months, 
to learn anything of accounts ?—Not in the lower 
grades. He is obliged to keep simple accounts. 

3241. Those being the qualifications, is any 
advantage given to men who have served in the 
army or in the sister service >— None whatever. 

3242. The age is not relaxed inthe case of men 
who have served ?—No. . 

3243. Is there any advantage given in point of 
character ; is their discharge certificate accepted 
without inquiry ?—If it isa good discharge certi- 
ficate it is generally accepted. 

3244, But in either respects a farmer, soldier, 
or sailor would be treated precisely like a civi- 
lian?—Yes. I should have said that a recruit 
that. comes in must have,a character from a 
magistrate, or a constabulary officer. 

3245. Do you relax that in the case of a man 
who has been a soldier ?—Yes, we take the dis- 
charge as sufficient; but within the last few 
years we have only had a few. 

3246. So that the only relaxation in the case 
of a soldier would be that you refuse the 
certificate of a magistrate and take his discharge 
if it was a recent one ?—Yes. 

3247. Outof your 11,000 men, how many have 
you who have served ?—I have not the immediate. 
supervision of the recruiting department, but I 
thought that was a question that might be asked, 
me, andI referred to the commandant of the 
depét, and I learnt from him that the number 
of soldiers who have joined within the last 10 
years was 54 ;, and that they were thus disposed 
of at the depdt; nine resigned, five were dis- 
charged, seven were dismissed, and 33 were sent 
to counties. We do not, know what is thejend of 
the men who are sent to counties. It is not as. 
if we were all in a body like a regiment, but 
directly they are trained to duty they are sent 

to counties. ' pi +) busee 
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Chairman—continued. . 


3248. Then I understand out of the 54 who 
were accepted only 33 remained at the end of 
the six months’ training ?—Yes, and those were 
ont to counties after their six months’ proba- 

on. ! 

3249. During the period represented by those 
54 men, about how many civilians were entered ? 
—About 10,244. 

3250. Out of 10,244 men who have entered the 
force only 54 were former soldiers ?—Only 54 
were soldiers. 

8251. That is about one in 190, is it not ?-— 
About that. 

3252. Have any sailors entered the force ?— 
HRleven sailors entered during those 10 years. 
- 3253. Had you any marines ?— None. 

3254. Had you any militia men ?—Yes, 114. 

3255. Therefore’ your experience of soldiers 

and still more so of sailors in the force is very 

small ?—Very smali indeed; in fact, my experi- 
ence is really nil, because I have not had the 
immediate supervision of them; they are sent to 
the counties directly their six months’ probation 
is over, and [ do not know whether those 33 are 
in the force now or not unless I ascertain from 
the depot what has become of them. 


3256. Can you tell the Committee whether any 
county inspectors have reported to you favour- 
ably or unfavourably upon men who have come 
from the army or navy ?—I can safely say that I 
have had no report one way or the other. 


3257. Hither the superior or inferior qualities 
of those men have never been ‘represented to 
you ?—They have never been represented to 
me. ( : 

3258. Is it your impression, therefore, that 
they are neither better nor worse than the 
civilians ?—My experience is that the soldiers 
are smart enough, and intelligent enough; but 
I do not think they like the discipline of the 
police force, because it is much more strict than 
the army, and naturally so. 
that formed the Aldershot police, and therefore I 
know something about the military police. They 
are smart and intelligent men, and certainly if 
you could keep soldiers steady they would do very 
well. 

3259. From your experience so far, would you 
be favourable to any system which would have 
the effect of increasing the proportion of soldiers 
who entered the Royal Irish Constabulary ?— 
One thing is that the Royal Irish Constabulary 
is a national foree, and I always try to get 
a better class of men than-those who go into the 
army ; farmers’ sons, and that class of men, are 
more advantageous to the Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary formed as it 18 than™to the other police 
forces who are in a body. 


3260. Then, recruited as the army hitherto 


has been, you would be rather opposed to any 


system which would draft men from it into the 
constabulary ?—I should. 

$261. But recruited, as it is supposed that 
the army will be with much shorter service, even 
as short as three years, and with the hope of 
getting a better stamp of men, is it your im- 
pression that you may be able to get a larger 
proportion of soldiers with advantage?~-It is 
not. . 
3262. You think that, however great the 
success of the short service system may be, you 
0/129. 
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still would rather leave things as they are ?— 
So far as I am concerned, I would. 

3263. You would rather not be fettered in any 
way by any regulation which would have the 
effect of giving you more soldiers ?—I should 
rather not be compelled to take men from the 
army. 

3264. It has been suggested to us in evidence 
that it might be desirable that short-service men, 
entering directly or indirectly into the police, 
should be entitled to count their time in the army 
for a pension, and that this would be an induce- 
ment to men to enter the army ; is it your impres- 
sion that that would be advantageous to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary ?—Only the other day two 
men went into the army from the constabulary ; 
they were men of good character, and I recom- 
mended that their service in the constabulary 
shouid be granted to them. Therefore if themen 
who go from the police into the army are allowed 
to count their service, I think it very hard that 
the army men and sailors are not allowed to. count 
their service also when they go into the police. 

3265. I gather from your last answer that at 
the present time the constabulary, to a certain 
extent, is good recruiting ground for the army ?—- 
No, it is not often that our men, unless of in- 
different character, go into the army. The two 
men who went into the Life Guards transferred 
their service to the army. 

3266. A few enter the army, at any rate?—-A 
tew do; they are big men, and therefore the 
regiments like to get hold of them ; besides, they 
are generally steady men. 

3267. Although you lost those men, you do 
not see any harm in their counting their service 
with you?—Certainly not; because they told 
me they were going into the Life Guards for the 
express purpose of serving. 

3268. And you think that such an arrange- 
ment should be mutual ?—I think so. 


3269. You advised that their time should 


count ?—Yes. 


3270. Do you know what the result was !—I 
suppose that they will get it; I have not heard 
since, but it is generally the rule whenever any 
of the police go into the army for the express 
purpose of serving, that their service is granted. 

3271. Is that by an army regulation ?—I do 
not know; I recommend it, and I suppose that 
the Commander in Chief has power to grant it; 
I do nothing further than to recommend that the 
service be granted to the men. 

3272. At what age do you prefer your men to 
enter ?—The age that I should like best would 
be 20, from the fact that the men have a good 
deal to learn; they are all taught detective and 
police duties, as I have already stated; and the 
younger you can get the men to learn the more 
impressed it is upon them. 

3273. You heard Major Greig’s very interest- 
ing evidence, and you do not agree with it ?—I 
heard it. My force is a very different one from 
his. 

3274. You would if you possibly could, I 
understand, get all your men to enter at the age 
of 20 ?—Yes; they enter at 18. 

3275. It is not possible to get exactly what 
one wants, and therefore it is necessary to have 
a superior and an inferior limit of age: but you 
would prefer men of about 20 years of age if you 
could get them ?—Yes, 
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3276. If so, they could not have had a very 
long service in the army ?—No. 

3277. And you would prefer if you could, to 
have everything exactly your own way; to be 
unfettered in the selection of your men as you 
are at present ?— Yes, as I am at present.’ 

3278. You have a large body of clerks con- 
nected with the Irish Constabulary, have you 
not ?—We have 20 clerks at head quarters. 

3279. And you have besides, I suppose, clerks 
in the divisions, have you not ?—Every county 
inspector has a clerk, and the commandant has 
two or three, and there are two or three sub- 
constables that are allowed as clerks to very large 
districts; I may call the total number of clerks 
40, but they area different class of clerks, because 
the clerks at head quarters under me are gentle- 
men, and are civil servants. 

3280. Are the clerks at the county imspector’s 
offices policemen ?—They are. 

3281. And the clerks at head quarters are 
civilians?—Yes, they belong to the Civil Ser- 
vice. 

3282. Are they appointed after examination 
by the Civil Service Commissioners ?—They are. 

3283. I suppose your department is under 
open competition, and is under Class I. or Class 
IJ. ?—It is, and is under Class II. of the old 
scheme. 

3284. Are you of opinion that any advantage 
would be gained by a change in that respect ?— 
It was mooted some time ago, by the Lords of 
the Treasury, and I considered it better to hold 
on as we are; that is to say, under the present 
system, because most of the correspondence of 
the Irish Government goes through my office, 
and, therefore, things would more likely tran- 
spire and become known if clerks were brought 
from the ranks. 

3285. Therefore it is your opinion that in an 
office such as the Head Office of the Consta- 
bulary in Ireland it would be advisable to have 
clerks of the status of soldier clerks or police 
clerks?—I think not. 

3286. Still you see no objection, but I sup- 
pose rather the reverse, to the county clerks 
being taken from the serjeants of police ?—They 
are taken from the constables, and very clever and 
intelligent men they are. We have also sub- 
constables, acting constables, and constables that 
are clerks. 

3287. They are taken from the third rank, 
from the bottom?— They are taken from the 
class of constables, and after five years, if they 
can pass a testing examination, they are made 
head constables. 


Sir George Balfour. 


3288. During the eleven years that you have 
been in command of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, you have largely increased the pay of your 
men, have you not ?—Very largely on two occa- 
sions. The constables now get double the pay 
they got when I first became Inspector General 
in 1865; it was then 36/. a year, and now it is 
72 ¢.; and throughout all the ranks it has been 
raised in a similar proportion. 

3289. The numbers, when you first joined the 
force, were about 12,500 of all ranks, were they 
not ?—I should think somewhere about that. 

3290. What were the numbers in 1869-70 ?— 
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In 1869 the number was 12,525, and in 1870 it 
was 12,573. 
3291. At that time you got about 569,000 /. 
in pay for those different ranks, did you not ?— 
I was not the receiver in those days, but I sup- 
pose it was so, 
3292. What is the estimate of the cost now 


in 1875-76 ?—The number of the force is about. 


11,000, and there are about 245: officers. 

3293. Would you be surprised to find that 
your pay amounts to 728,000/. now for that 
force !—The number is now 11,070, with a pay 
of 728,391 1.; and in 1868-69 the ‘number was 
11,729, with a pay of 544,328 J. 


3294. Have you been obliged to increase the 


pay in consequence of the difficulty of getting 
men ?—Yes, on both occasions. 

3295. You think that your increase of pay has 
been more than equal to the increase of pay that 
has been given to the army ?—Certainly. 

3296. I am rather struck with your pension 
list; in 1868-9 your pension list amounted to 
98,477 1.,and in 1875-6 it amounted to 142,314/.? 
-~Yes, within the last two years there has been 
a great increase of the pensions. 


3297. Have not your numbers on the pension 
list largely increased also?—-No; the reason of 
it is this, that within the last two years you may 
have seen that there has. been discontent among 
the constabulary pensioners; between 1866 an 
1874 they went out upon their scale of pension 
on their old rate of pay; if a man attested under 
the Act of 1847 serves 30 years he gets his full 
pay; therefore, instead of getting 367, he gets 
(21. 

3298. My object in asking the question was 
not to go into the organisation of your efficient 
force, but simply to bring to your consideration 
the fact that the pay and pensions of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary being much higher than the 
pay and pensions of the army, you are able to 
get much more efficient men than we get in the 
army ; is not that so ?—There is not the slightest 
doubt of that. 


3299. Do you trace that mainly to the pay and 
pensions ?—1 am certain of it, because, if my 
memory serves me correctly, in 1865, when I 
represented to the Government that I was losing 
men, there being about 600 resignations in a 
year, they increased the pay, which put a stop 
to it for three or four years, but the men again 
thought they were not sufficiently well paid, 
and resignations gradually rose to between 500 and 
600 ina year. Then I made another represen- 
tation, and when the pay was increased in 1874 
the resignations fell to about 170 a year, which 
shows that it was the increase of pay that induced 
the men not to resign, and also that enabled me to 
get recruits, for I was in great difficulty to get 
recruits at one time. Last month, on the other 


hand, besides having 506 at the depét, I had 485 _ 


candidates ready to join. 


3300. And you can get any number of men 
now for your force ?—Yes, at present. 

3301. Do you attribute that to the advantages 
in the way of pay and pensions, or to the cessa- 
tion of the demand for labour which existed 
during those three years which you said were 
such hard years ?—I attribute it all to the pay and 
pension, 

3302. Then it is owing to that liberality that 

you 
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you are able to maintain your force so completely 
and efficiently ?—Certainly. 

3303. You spoke of the force as being a 
national one; do you consider that to be an in- 
-ducement to men to enter the force ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

3304. Is that from its being an Irish force, or 
simply that it serves in Ireland ?—F rom its being 

an Jrish force. I have, in 25 years, only had 
147 men that were not actually born in Ireland, 
‘put many of those, though born elsewhere, were 
of Irish parents. 

3305. Do you consider the duties of the Trish 
constabulary to be less or more arduous than the 
duties of the troops in Ireland ?—They are 
much more arduous than the duties of the army. 

3306. It is from no wish for an easy life, then, 
that those men join the force ?—Itis simply from 
‘nationality, and also because they are well paid, 
and remain in the country. » 

3307. Would not the Irishmen who pass 
through the army be an acquisition to you if you 
could get them of the same standard of height 

_and intelligence and everything else ?—Just the 
same, so long as the man isa steady man. But 
what I have said before is that we ate uncom- 
monly strict in the police and must naturally be 
so. With only five men in each of about 
1,200 barracks, you require much stricter dis- 
cipline than you would have in a regiment, and 
the supervision is not so good. 

3308. But with your old experience, and with 
the changed mode of recruiting the army, must 
not the habits of the men in the army be changed 
with the short service system ?— Yes; and, from 
the little I know of it, you are changing their 
habits. 

3309. Therefore the army may possibly be able 
jn the future to supply men of a superior des- 
cription to the old soldiers ?—They will be better 
as regards their social position, but I do not know 
whether you will get much benefit by that, unless 
you give them larger pay. 

3310. Still your own experience tells you that 
whereas you used to get 8,000 or 10,000 men as 
recruits from the infantry, you must now get 
20,000 or 25,000 or 30,000, and therefore you 
must draw upona source of supply different from 
that which, in our younger days, we were obliged 
to depend upon for the army ?—Yes. 

3311. Therefore we must expect, must we not, 
to get a different class uf men from what we got 
before if we are to maintain the army in an 
efficient state ?—Certainly. 

3312. Therefore, do you not think that the 
changed condition of the army would give you a 
better chance of getting men for your force ?—If 
I required them; but, as I have already stated, 
I would rather not disturb the present recruiting 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

3313. That is to say that you, as commander, 
would like to have the choice of your men?— 
Certainly. 

3314. But so long as you have the choice as to 
fitness in every respect, you would still be glad 
to see men come from the army into your force, 

- would you not?—I should have no objection 
to it, if they were in every way fit for it. 


Colonel Mure. 


3815. It appears that the standard of educa- 
tion, character, and also social position that you 
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demand, is so high that you get very few men 
from the army; have a great many men from 
the army in the last 10 years offered themselves 
to be policemen and been rejected by you ?— 
That I cannot tell you, because I have not the 
immediate supervision as a chief constable. My 
recruiting officer is the commandant of the depdt, 
and it is from him only I can get the informa- 
tion; but I should say that very few offered. 

3316. How do you account for that, the two 
services being so analogous, and the system of 
discipline being very much the same?—I do not 
think they like the discipline. For the last 
three years the soldiers who joined us were mostly 
for service in the band. Asa rule all the sol- 
diers who joined us are remarkable for their 
smartness and intelligence, and are very quick in 
picking up a knowledge of their police duties. 
There is however one drawback to them, and 
that is, they nearly all fail through drunkenness 
and absence after tattoo. 

3317. You say that the smallness of the num- 
ber of men who come from the army to the con- 
stabulary is owing to the strict discipline of the 
force; but I have always understood that we 
have a pretty strict discipline in the army ; what 
is the difference of discipline ?—If a constable 
has been drunk three times in two years he is 
generally dismissed. 

3318. You mean that the severity is greater? 
— Yes. 

3319. I do not think you told the Chairman 
on what terms you enlist men; can a man leave 
on. a notice to quit?—Yes, they can give a 
month’s notice. 

3320. Are there a large proportion of men in 
the force who are obliged to be dismissed owing 
to getting drunk three times, or any other 
irregularity —I am speaking now from memory, 
but I should think there has been an average of 
about 300 for the last seven or eight years. 

3321. A very large. proportion of the men 
come from the class of small farmers, do they not ? 
—They did up to the year 1866. When the 
pay was bad we were obliged to get anyone; 
but since the pay has been raised the standard 
has been going up. 

3322. You said that of late years the number 
of soldiers who have come into your force was 
much smaller than it was formerly, and that the 
last few years you have had very few soldiers ? 
—In the last 10 years we have only had 54 sol- 
diers altogether. 

3323. Was the proportion formerly greater? 
—No; I only putin the last 10 years. 

3324. You were not making any comparison 
between those last 10 years and the former 190 
years?—No. Directly I heard that I was 
coming here I thought most likely that those 
questions would be asked me, and I got the 
information simply for the last 10 years. 

3325. Your force is divided into cavalry and 
infantry, is it not?— There are about 200 
mounted men now distributed according to the 
size of the counties by fours or sixes, with the 
exception of Belfast, which has 18, and Cork 
12, and about 25 at the depot. The number was 
380, but the last Commission reduced them. 


Mr. John Hoims. 


3326. Apart from the question of pay and pen- 
sion, does not the fact of the men being able to 
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leave at amonth’s notice, and also of their know- 
ing that they cannot be sent abroad, exert a very 
considerable influence in enabling you to get 
recruits of a totally different class of character 
from those that enter the army ?—Certainly. 

3327. When you recruit for the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, do you recruit with the under- 
standing that they may be sent to any county ? 
—They never serve in their own county, for a 
very good reason. 

3328. Have you the power to change them 
from any county that they have been in for a 
while to any other county? —I have that 
power. They know very well that they are 
changed about from one place to another. 

3329. I think you said that they live in 
barracks ?—Yes; there are about 1,480 bar- 
racks. We have been reducing the number of 
barracks. 

3330. I suppose that is where they live iso- 
lated in out-of-the-way places, and not in large 
towns; for instance, in Dublin ?—At the depot 
there are barracks large enough for a thousand 
men. ‘That is where all the young men are 
trained to send down to the counties. There 
are about 215 barracks in what are called sub- 
inspectors’ districts in towns, but there are about 
1,200 barracks in the rural district, where they 
are quite isolated, many of them not near any 
other house. 

3331. Are they chiefly unmarried men? — 
After seven years’ service they are allowed to 
marry ; I should say that the greater proportion 
of them, two-thirds at a guess, are unmarried. 

3332. Do those that are married live in bar- 
racks or in their own houses ?—Some of them 
live in barracks, but they are aliowed to go into 
lodgings, and to have 10 statute square perches to 
cultivate as gardens for their families. 

3333. Then it partakes more of the quality of 
a half-military force ?—Yes. 

3334. Some of the constabulary volunteered, 
I believe, to go to the Crimea?—I was in the 
Crimea myself, so I cannot tell how that was ; 
but I understood that the constabulary were wil- 
ling to go there if their officers were allowed to 
accompany them. 

3335. Did they go ?—Only some of them in the 
Commissariat. A few officers and men were sent 
to the Crimea in a civil capacity. 

3336. Have they fire-arms ?—Yes, they are all 
drilled ; they are every one of them soldiers. 

3337. In the cases where they are allowed to 
live at home, and as married men, are they 
allowed to take their fire-arms home ?—No, their 
fire-arms are in the barracks. 

3338. They are a very loyal body of men ?—I 
can safely say, that they are; they cannot be 
more so. 

3339. Those men live a good deal apart, that is 
to say, in fours and fives, by themselves, and de- 
pend a good deal therefore upon their own judg- 
ment, I presume ?—Yes, and upon the constable 
in charge of them, that being the most respon- 
sible grade in the whole force. 

3340. Have you found at all in the experience 
which you have had of the soldiers who have 
joined your force, that they have lost their indi- 
viduality character by having been in the army 
for a long time?—I have. not the means of 
answering that question, because they do not 
come immediately under my eye. 
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. 3341. As regards the pension fund, is there 
any contribution from the constabulary them- 
selyes?—No, it comes out of the Consolidated 
Fund direct. 


Mr. James Corry. 


3342. If alarge number of your force had been 
in the army, and were liable to be called out at 
any time, would it not very considerably disor- 
ganise your force ?—It would seriously affect it. 

3343. You do not think it would be well that 
the country should be left in that state ?—Cer- 
tainly not, because we are so divided. 

3344, Your men require a good deal of tact, 
do they not, in dealing with the matters that 


sometimes arise in Ireland ?—An immense deal of 


tact is required, because they have got an un- 
commonly clever population to deal with; and as 
you know, they are so united that they cannot 
bear the sight of a policeman, and itis a very diffi- 
cult thing to get information from them. 

3345. I presume you are of opinion that the 
men whom you train up yourself are better quali- 
fied for fulfilling policemen’s duties than they 
would be if they came to you at a later age, and 
from the army ?—-I prefer them. 


Mr. Errington. 


3346. The honourable and gallant Member for 
Renfrew asked you about the comparatively high 
social position (which is very remarkable) of the 
men in your force; I suppose you would consider 
that a very important feature, would you not, m 
so special a force as the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary ?—For constabulary men, I should prefer 
farmers’ sons, and so forth. 

3347. Would you prefer them on the ground 
of efficiency ?—No, I do not think that a man’s 
efficiency depends on his social status ; it is accord- 
ing to what a man has in his head. 

3348. What I meant to ask was, whether for 
the character of the force you do not consider it 
important to keep up a comparatively high social 
position ?—Yes, it is better, certainly. 

3349. At present the character of the force is 
extremely high for order and conduct, and so 
forth ; would you feel quite easy about it if you 
had a very much larger proportion of retired 
soldiers ’—If they were men of excellent charac- 
ter I do not think it would affect it. 

3359. Considering the peculiar position which 
the force has to occupy now, would you feel 
quite easy if you had a very much larger pro- 
portion of retired soldiers than you haye at pre- 
sent ?—I cannot form an opinion upon that until 
it has been tested. 

3351. From what I have seen of the con- 


-stabulary in Ireland, they seem to me, as a rule, 


to get on very well with the people, both in the 
towns and in the country; that, of course, is a 
matter of the greatest importance ?—It is of vital 

importance. 
3352. Do you think it would be the same if 
you hada great many soldiers in the force ?—I 
know that they do get on very well; and it would 
be a matter of trial if you had soldiers who have 
not been trained in the country and in the force. 
3353. But considering the peculiar character 
of the Irish population with whom the Irish con- 
stabulary have to deal, do you think that the in- 
troduction of the soldier element into the force is 
desirable ?—If they were ‘trained in the con- 
 stabulary 
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stabulary ways I should see no difference ; but if 
you take them asa body from the army, I do 
not think that they would get. on so well with 
the lower population. . . 

3354. That is a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance in a force like yours, is it not? —It is. 

3354*. We have it in evidence that the con- 
stabulary perform the duties of the preventive 
service for the excise?—Yes, as regards illicit 
distillation. ; 

3355. Are those duties a separate depart- 
ment?—They are,just the same. There are a 
certain number of men sent to each county where 
there is ilicit distillation, and they, perform all 
the duties that any other policeman does, and of 
course they are under me in the same way, as 
any other men. -. 

3356. In fact, it is a remarkable thing about 
_ the Irish constabulary that they have a number 
of civil duties put upon them ?—They have many 
more duties than any other police force, because 
they are an Imperial force; that is the reason 
of it. . 

3357. And, as a rule, I think that those duties 
are very satisfactorily carried out ?— As that 
would reflect upon me, I prefer not expressing an 
opinion. 

Sir Henry Holland. 


3358. I understood you to say that you can 
hardly offer an opinion as to whether you would 
have equal confidence in your police if they were 
soldiers; but | suppose you would not retain old 
soldiers in your service unless they were compe- 
tent ?—Certainly not. 

3359. You have the power of dismissal ?—Yes, 
under the approval of the Lord Lieutenant. It 
would be a hard thing to dismiss an old soldier, 
because after you took him in you found he was 
not competent. ' . 

3360. But still you do exercise the power of 
dismissal, do you not ?— Yes, with young recruits, 
under the approval of the Lord Lieutenant. If 
it is found within six months they will not make 

ood policemen, they are discharged. 

3361. Therefore if soldiers came in, and you 
found that they were not up to their work, you 
- would discharge them ?— Yes. . 

3362. But when they had passed the six 
months, and you have tried them, you would 
have the same confidence in them as in others? 
—Yes. 


Mr. Gerard Noel. 


_ 3363. You said that during the last ten years 
only 54 soldiers have joined the force, and I think 

ou said 10,244 civilians had joined ; has it always 
gs the case that so few-soldiers have applied 
to be admitted to the force?—I do not know 
what it has been before the ten years, but I can 
ascertain that when I go back to Ireland. 

3364, Are the soldiers that apply generally, 
Trishisen or Englishmen?—That I ‘cannot tell 
you, because I am not the recruiting officer of 
the force. 

3365. Do the soldiers remain long in the force ? 
—There were only 33 in the counties out of the 
54, and I cannot tell you how many of them are 
at the present moment serving. : 


General Shute. 


3366. Is it not the fact that the cavalry march- 
ing in Ireland constantly think it desirable to 
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place their rifles in your police barracks durin 
the night in order that they may be thor oughly 
safe ?—I have heard so. 

3367. As regards the popularity of the police 
force, were they not at one time when they were 
first instituted, almost entirely recruited in the 
north of Ireland ?—Yes, I believe so. 

3368. Are you aware that the great national 
cavalry regiment of the north of Ireland, the 
Inniskilling Dragoons, had to give up recruiting 
there entirely, in consequence of the police being 
so much more popular as a force ?—I never heard 
that. . 


Mr. Hanbury- Tracy. 


3369. Have you any water duties in connection 
with the Royal Irish Constabulary ?—No, only 
boating on lakes to look ‘after illicit distillation, 
and to visit and search islands in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the coast for the same purpose. 

3370. And you have no police duties on the 
water?—-No; we have men: to look after the 
steamers, but we have nothing that requires 
boating. 

3371. You do not put people on board. steamers 
at any distance from the. land ?—No, not the con- 
stabulary. 


Mr. Laing. 


3872, Without being able to give the exact 
proportion of English and Insh in the force, is it 
not the fact that it is recruited principally in Ire- 
land ?—I think I mentioned that within the last 
25 years the number of men who joined the force 
who were not Irishmen was 147, and that many 
of those, although not born in Ireland, were born 
of Irish parents. 

3373. Supposing that preference for appoint- 
ment in the Irish constabulary were held out.as 
a means of inducing enlistment into the army 
generally, would it be possible to appoint, as they 
would have had to do, a large number of English- 
men and Scotchmen to that peculiar service, 
without impairing its efficiency ?—I do not know 
whether it would be impairing its efficiency, but 
I think that it would be of advantage, as it is a 
national force, to keep it as a national force. 

3374. Would it be as popular and work as 
smoothly, considering the peculiar duties which 
it has to discharge in Ireland, if it were com- 
posed mainly of Englishmen and Scotchmen, in- 
stead of being, as it is now, composed of Irish- 
men ?—I do not think that it would work so well 
as it does now, being composed principally of 
Irishmen. | 

3375. As to height, what standard have you 
in the police ?—Five feet eight inches. 

3376. Is it an advantage, on the whole, that 
your police should be tali?— I think it is better, 
in case of their being mixed up with mobs, that 
they should be of a certain height, because then 
they would be more efficient in a mob. 

3377. Those, therefore, are the two objections 
which strike you to making the Irish constabu- 
lary an inducement to men to enlist into the 
army: first, that in that case, you must get a 
large proportion of English and Scotch; and, 
secondly, you would get men of a lower size as 
recruits in the line than you would like for the 
police service ; what do you say to those two ob- 
jections?—I should say that it would be very 
much better to keep the Irish constabulary, as I 
have already stated, with as much nationality in 
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them as possible, and to keep the standard of 
height, I think, is necessary. To have men of 
5 feet 8 or 9 inches, I think, is an advantage 
when dealing with mobs. 


Lord Elcho. 


3378. With regard to the two points raised by 
the honourable Member, might you not have 
men from the army and yet retain the national 
character of your force by contining the entrance 
to that force to Irishmen who have served in the 
army; would not that meet the first point ?— 
Certainly. 

3379. As regards the question of height, that 
would be met, would it not, by keeping your 
present standard, and admitting no man who did 
not come up to it?—No, because the men from 
the army would have ceased growing. 

3380. Supposing that those two points were 
thus met, and that all the other qualifications as 
regards education, character, and age were also 
met, you would, as I gather from your evidence, 
so far from thinking the fact of a man having 
been previously a soldier an objection, think it 
rather an advantage?—It is certainly not an 
objection, but. I do not know whether I should 
think it an advantage to have a soldier rather 
than a man who had been trained from his youth 
up to a particular service. 

3381. I am assuming that you get a younger 
soldier and that the qualifications are the same 
that you require, plus the drill and the discipline 
that such a man has had in the army; would not 
that drill and discipline that he has had in the 
army, the other qualifications being the same as 
to height, education, intelligence, and character, 
give the soldier an advantage over a man fresh 
from the plough (I do not know whether you can 
say from the plough in Treland) or from the 
mountain ?—Yes. 

3382. The police force in Ireland is entirely 
paid out of the Imperial Exchequer, is it not? 
—It is entirely paid out of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. 

3383. Is there no contribution; no local rate- 
in-aid or anything of that kind?—No, except 
that when a police force is sent down to a par- 
ticular county in consequence of any outrages, 
then the Government put an extra rate upon 
them. 
¥ 3384, Under the Peace Preservation Act ?— 

es. 

3385. Supposing that a gentleman when he 
takes a walk in his park requires a guard of 
constables, two on each flank, and a rear-guard 
of two more constables, is that paid for by the 
county, or does that gentleman contribute any 
rate-in-aid ?—1t depends upon the circumstances 
of the case. I think | know the case to which 
you are alluding, and the police were supplicd as 
protection men on the usual terms. 

3386. It comes under the Peace Preservation ? 
—Yes, it comes under the head of Peace Preser- 
vation. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


3387. It was paid by the district in that case, 
was it not ?—Yes., 
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3388. Is it not the fact that when the police 


are used as town constabulary, the local rates of — 


that town contribute towards the police force ?— 
in Belfast, they pay for 130 men; that is what 
we call the extramen. They are allowed 320 men 
at Belfast, and they pay for 130, to the best of my 
recollection. 


Sir George Balfour. 


3389. I am struck with your remarks bringing: 
out very clearly that with your present arrange-- 
ments you have ample supplies of men to recruit. 
from. The step above the grade of constable is. 
head constable, is it not ?—Second-class head. 
constable ; there are two grades of head con- 
stables. 

3390. The point that rather surprises me?in. 
your pension list is that you have 504 pensioned 
head constables, against 263 who are upon the: 
effective list, or nearly double; can you account 
in any way for the remarkable fact of double the: 
number of head constables being on the pension 
list, compared to the number of effective men ?— 
Only by the fact that the non-effective list has 
been going on for so many years. There has been 
within the last two years a great increase of pen- 
sion ; the head constables particularly have beem 
going out upon pension. 

3391. Do you allow men immediately upon 
promotion to head constable to go upon the pen- 
sion list ?—If they are considered by the surgeon 
of the force to be unfit for further service they 
must go. 

3392. How long must they serve as head con- 
stables before they are entitled to pension ?— 
They must serve three years invariably, or else 
they do not get their full pension. 

3393. There were 22 inspectors upon the pen- 
sion list, against 26 effective, are there not ?— 
Yes; but those are accumulations for the last 20: 
years, and most of those are above 60 years of age 
when they go out upon pension. It is very sel- 
dom that any county inspector goes out under 60, 
unless he is considered by the surgeon of the 
force totally unfit for further service, which is in. 
accordance with the conditions of the Act of 
Parliament. 

3394, And the conditions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment are strictly complied with ?—The conditions 
of the Act are strictly complied with. 

3395. Whatever rates of pension are given to. 
the force, they are strictly examined and looked 
into ?—They are. 

3396. And the same with regard to constables? 
—It is the same, I assure you, because the Dis- 
charge Board looks into all these things them- 
selves, and I am on the Discharge Board myself. 
and therefore I can confidently tell you that the 
regulations of the Act of Parliamentare strictly 
complied with. 

3397. We have now upwards of one-third of 
the whole of the constables and sub-constables 
upon the pension list; is that number likely to. 
increase or diminish under the present system ?— 
I should think it is likely to diminish very ma- 
terially in about 14 years’ time. _ 

3398. The time of decreasing is understood ?— 
It is understood. I think it has been computed 
that it would begin to decrease in 1889 or 1890. 
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Captain Goprrey ArmyTacs, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


| 3399. You are the Governor of Wakefield 
Gaol, are you not?—I am. 

3400. How many years have you held that 
office ?—About 11 years. 

3401. You hold it under the West Riding 
Magistrates and Visiting Justices, do you not ?— 
Yes. 

3402. You were previously in what service ?-— 
Previously to that | was Adjutant to the 6th West 
York Militia for il years, and previously to that 
Iwas in the Army, in the 6th Regiment of Foot, 
for 11 years. 

3403. Can you tell the Committee what is the 
strength of your warders’ list? —The number of 
officers on the 8th of July, all told, including 
chaplains, and governor, and everybody, was 185, 
and 38 of those are females, leaving 147 males. 


3404, What is the lowest rank ?-—That of ordi- 
nary warder. 

3405. How many ordinary warders have you? 
—They vary according to the number of pri- 
soners. Just now we are exceedingly full; we 
have 109 male warders, and 35 female warders. 


3406. Above the lowest rank, what is the next 
rank of officers? —We have many grades through- 
out the prison performing various duties. The 
next I should call the principal warders. 

3407. How many of those have you?—One in 
each division of the prison, according whether it 
is full or not. We have one principal warder to 
each wing of the prison. 

3408. The total number of employés and per- 
sons, besides warders, is how many ?—38 males 
and 3 females. 

3409. What is the pay of a warder ?—Our 
lowest warder begins now at 23s. a week, and 
he rises 1 s. every year until he gets to 32 s.,and 
there he stops and remains so until he is pen- 
sioned, at 

3410. The chief warder gets how much ?—The 
chief warder gets up to 38s. a week, beginning 
at 32 s. 

3411. Are they all promoted from the warders? 
—They must of necessity have had something to 
do with prisons before appointment. We always 
promote from our own men. 


3412. All officers of the prison. except your- 
self and the medical officers and the chaplains, 
are promoted from the lower ranks?—-Yes, but 
the matron is a superior officer, and is specially 
appointed. 

3413. Is there any pension ?—Yes, the Prisons 
Act, 1865, enables the magistrates to give two- 
thirds of the pay after 20 years’ service, and past 


the age of 60, or in consequence of ill-health 


or injury. . 

3414, Has a warder any right to a pension ?— 
No, it is optional with the magistrates; they may 
give much or little, as they like, under the provi- 
sions of the Prisons Act of 1865. 

3415. And they may keep them on in the ser- 


- vice till they break down ?—We always do; we 


break all our men down, and we have six male 
and four female warders; ten pensioners. | 


3416. So that you may have men at the age of 
70?’—Yes, we have active men at 70; my de- 
puty governor is 71, and he is as active a man as 
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I could wish to have. He began as.a warder at 
21s. a week in the year 1834, 


3417. Are those who have not got above the 
rank of warder superannuated at the age of 60? 
—No; they generally break down before we 
pension them; they prefer to remain. 


3418. Will you explain how a man enters asa 
warder?—They come to me nearly every day 
from various parts of the country, and I look at 
them; I judge more from a man’s general ap- 
pearance than I do by his papers. We take care 
that his papers are currect afterwards, and we 
enter them in what we call the application book, 
and if we are satisfied that he is likely to make a 
good warder, when a vacancy occurs we send for 
him; we generaily have to wait a week or two 
before we get him, after writing for him, but we 
have a list always ready. 

3419. Do you require any literary qualifica- 
tion ?—If a man writes his name and address in 
his own handwriting I am satisfied with that. 


3420. You do not require his being able to 
cipher ?—No, I do not care about that; he will 
pick it up afterwards. 

3421. You get certain certificates of character, 
I presume ?—Yes; but Ido not care much about 
them; I can tell what a man is likely to be in a 
very few days. 

3422. What are your limits of age ?—-We allow 
a soldier to come in after 35; others we some- 
times take in as low as 22 years of age, but I 
prefer 25. We take the ordinary civilian at 25 
years of age, and the soldier at 35; we give the 
latter an extended period of 10 years. I would 
not take a civilian less than 25 years old, except 
in special cases. 

3423. Have you asuperior and an inferior limit 
of age generally ?—I would not take a civilian 
who has not been under discipline over the age of 
35 at any time; but I would take a soldier 
up to the age of 40, provided that I could get 
20 years’ service out of him before he is 60 years 
of age. 

3424, What is the age at which, as arule, you 
prefer to take your men ?—I like them from 25 
to 30 years of age ; active young men, 


3425. You, however, think that a soldier’s 
training has such advantages that you would take 
him later in life >—1 would take him later always, 
because he is a made man at the time that I get 
him. 

3426. When you take a soldier direct from the 
army, do you take his discharge certificate ?—I 
take his discharge certificate first, but I like to 
have other characters with it. 


3427. Do you write to his colonel ?—I do not 
write. The man generally has testimonials from 
the officers of his regiment, or from his master if 
he has been a servant. : 

3428. Out of the male warders that you have 
now, how many have been soldiers ?—During the 
last 11 years we have received 35 soldiers, of 
whom 10 remain. 

3429. How many warders altogether have en- 
tered in that period? — The total number of 
officers appointed during that time has been 
225. 

U 3430, Are 
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Chairman—continued. 


3430. Are those male oficers?—Those are male 
officers. 

3431. Thererzore, about one-sixth of those who 
have entered have been soldiers ?— Yes. 


3432. And you have now about one-tenth ?— 
I hand in a detailed return. 
soldiers during that time, of whom 10 remain, 
and that leaves 190 civilians appointed, of whom 
63 remain. 

3433. Then we may say roughly, that about 
one-sixth or one-seventh of your entries are 
entries of soldiers, and about the same proportions 
of those remain with you as of civilians?—Yes, 
about one-third remain. 

3434. Is it your experience that as a rule 
soldiers. make as good warders as men who haye 
not had military training ?—I am very sorry to 
say that I am not quite satisfied with them; they 
ought to be better. 


3435. Will you be good enough to amplify 
that answer a little; and explain in what respect 
they ought to be better ?—They are a very 
curious race of men; they always lose themselves 
the first year after they leave the service; they 
do what I term “flounder ;” they hang about 
the country unsettled; they are broken off from 
their commands; they have no master; and they 
do not settle down to any business. until they 
have got into trouble and are forced to do so. I 
have had a great deal of experience with those 
soldiers in the militia, and ] never consider aman 
worth bothering about until he got through his 
year of floundering and spent all his money and 
got into trouble, and was then obliged to go to 
work. 

3436. Is that the class of men from whom you 
have taken those 35’—Yes; they would be from 
the ordinary class. 
those men. One man has served 23 years (he 
was a man in my own regiment); another has 
served 233 years; another eight years; another 
six months ; another 12 years; another 73 years; 
another 14 years; another 23 years; another 21 


- years; and another 10 years. 


3437. You have therefore every variety of 
length of service, from a few months up to 21 
years ?—I have. 

3458. Are the Committee to understand that 
those men generally did not come to you direct 
from their regiments, but “floundered” for a 
year, and then came to you?—I cannot say 
that exactly in reference to the whole; but they 
are as a rule a very steady set of men, particu- 
larly the elder ones. There are two or three at 
the bottom that I do not think will last long; 
they are rather slippery men. 

3439. We may take it that your answer as to 
the unsatisfactory year that a man generally 
spends after leaving the army, applies rather to 
the class generally than to the class which 
you have ?—It is with reference to the whole 
class. 

3440.. You have taken men pretty freshly 
from their regiments ?—I have taken men from 
their regiments as fresh as I could get them. 

3441. Then, in fact, I suppose you wouid not 
take a man’s discharge certificate as worth 
much unless it had been given a very short time 
before ?—I always look at it, and if I find that 
it is much thumbed and dirtied, I do not like the 
look of it. I think that nothing spoils the look 
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of a soldier’s certificate so much as being very 
dirty from usage. 

3442, You think the soldier class open to 
certain objections to recruit from for your 
warders, but those whom you have had have 
been satisfactory men ?—Those who remain are 
very good men indeed, and they are very satis- 
factory if you can get them settled. i 

3443. In the first year they have been with 
you, have they been unsettled? — They are 
generally unsettled. They will be absent in the 
morning, and they will be more irregular than 
the other class of officers. 

3444. Is that on account of the severity of the 
discipline, or what is the reason ?—For instance, 
their pension day is always a troublesome day. 
I am always afraid of a pension day. They get 
a lot of pay in their hands from the staff officer 
of pensioners, and it has always been from time 
immemorial a sort of excuse for a soldier to be 
irregular, so that I now only give those men an 
hour’s leave to go and get their pensions. If I 
gave them the atternoon for a holiday, I should 
probably have a mess with them in the 
morning. 

3445. Might not that be easily remedied by 
their pension being paid in some other way ?—I 
do not like the plan of collecting them together 
to receive their pensions; they get together and 
begin to talk about old‘times, and get drinking. 
That is a little detail which might be very easily 
arranged; it might be sent to them by post- 
office order, or anything; I do not see why it 
should not. 

3446. Taking your experience as compared 
with Colonel Du Cane’s experience, he has told 
the Committee that about half of his men come 
from the army, your proportion being about one- 
sixth. He looks upon the soldier as, if anything, 
rather a better man than the civilian: you look 
upon the soldier, if there is any difference, as being 
open to some objection ?—A soldier requires an 
entire re-arranging of his ideas and thoughts 
when he gets to prison werk ; prison work is very 
peculiar work. 

3447, But if on the one hand you find those 
objections, will you explain to the Committee 
more fully the advantages which you find in a 
soldier ?—A soldier is ready to take a squad in 
hand and do what he is told. If he is a thoroughly 
steady man he will take charge of prisoners in a 
moment. He reads through his rules carefully, 
and he is ready for duty the next day. A civilian 
would not be, and he dares. not face the prisoner. 
If a prisoner looks at a civilian he is frightened ; 
whereas if they fix their eyes upon a soldier, he 
will make them take them off him. 

3448. After he has got through that first year? 
—After he has got through the first year. That 
floundering time is an awkward time. I am very 
sorry for them, and I try to get them out of it, 

3449. Passing from the soldier, have you any 
sailors in the Wakefield prison ?—We have one, 
but he does not belong to our navy; he belonged 
to the American navy. 

3450. Have you any marines?— We have 
never had a marie. 

3451. It has been suggested that it might be 
for the advantage of the prison service if men 
were allowed either to volunteer from the army, 
or to pass from the army, on discharge after short 
service, directly into the prison service, and carry 
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with them their time in the army to count for 
pension in the prison service; do you believe 
that any such arrangement would be for the ad- 
vantage of the prison service ?—I am sure that 
it would not. 

3452. Wall you state why you think it would 
be disadvantageous ?—The prison service is only 
understood in some of the large gaols. You have 
a very peculiar class of men to deal with, and 
‘although a man may be a very good, honest, 
straightforward sort of man, he may be utterly 
unfit for a warder. 

3453. It was not suggested to you that a man 
who passes through the army should be unfit for 
his post: but assuming that you had the same 
unfettered choice that you have now, it has been 
suggested that it would be for the benefit ofthe 
service if men so chosen were allowed to carry 
their years of service in the army with them into 
the prison service; do you think that that would 
be advantageous ?—I do not think the prison ser- 
vice would be benefited at all by it. 1 think the 
soldier may take his chance with other people, 
and we may pick out occasionally, as we have 
done, men who make very excellent warders. 

3454. But you do not think that good warders 
would be made by giving men who enter the 
army under the short service system the’ prospect 

of getting into the prison service ?—I should not 
make it part of the agreement with them, cer- 
tainly. 

3455. The suggestion is not that it should be 
made part of the agreement, but that the pros- 
pect should be held out to them that, if so selected, 
they would carry their time with them; would 
you see any advantage in that ?—I shouldnot; I 
would rather keep the distinction between the 
military and the civil service. 

3456. I take the sum of your answers, then, to 
be that you would let matters be as they are, 
leaving the entire responsibility in the governor 
of the gaol, and not attaching any special privi- 
lege to the soldier ?—Quite so; as to the appoint- 
ment of warders, it rests with the visiting justices ; 
but the governor has really to find them, and then 
a man undergoes six months’ probation before he 
is appointed by the court of quarter sessions, and 
he is not a servant of the county until he has 
gone through that probation. 

3457. But I suppose that your experience 
would be that your recommendations have been 
accepted by the visiting justices ?—They always 
have been. 

3458. So that, practically, though not in form, 
the responsibility rests with you?—Yes. 

Lord £lcho. 

3459. Supposing that all your present require- 
ments for warders, as ‘regards intelligence, edu- 
cation, bodily capacity, and so on, were main- 
‘tained, and that you had the power of rejecting 
‘any man who presented himself, but who did not 
‘come up to that standard, do you think your 
prison service would snffer in any way by your 
giving preference to soldiers who complied with 
all those requirement, and who came to you as 
young drilled men ?—We do not care so much 
about the drill as‘about the intelligence of aman 

3460. | donot mean mere drill, but discipline? 
—The discipline of the army is very different 
“from ours. Our discipline is far'more severe than 
anything that they have gone through. Our 
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hours of labour are very long; for instance, we 
begin work at six o’clock in the morning and end 
at ten o’clock at night, and it is only as an excep- 
tion to that rule that a man gets any time to 
himself. They rather kick against this; they do 
not like these long hours, but it is a matter of 
necessity. 

3461. What I mean by discipline is the moral 
training that the man has gone through; he can- 
not stand at ease when he likes; he cannot smoke 
when he likes, and he has learned to be obedient? 
—We want more than obedience; we want them 
to think. A warder has to think a great deal 
more than a soldier. A. soldier will obey an 
order as you give it him, but he will sometimes 
break down in a prison; when you come to the 
sense of the thing he has a difficulty in under- 
standing it. 

3462. I have a difficulty in understanding 
your evidence. At one time you say that you 
prefer a soldier because he is a made man; be- 
cause when you put him in front of the prisoners 
he is not afraid to look them in the face, whereas 
anew man fresh from the country has hardly 
courage to look them in the face. On the other 
hand, you are now saying that soldiers have other 
defects, and that you object to soldiers. Which 
are we to take as your real opinion as regards 
the employment of soldiers as warders?-—I may 
say that we have them for six months on proba- 
tion, and they are not appointed then by quarter 
sessions until they have gone through that six 
months. But many of them break down during 
those six months; that is to say, a man will 
absent himself in the morning; I ask him the 
reason why, and he says he was late up the night 
before. We know the meaning of that; we know 
that he has been drinking. He will come smell+ 
ing of drink, and of course swelling of drink does 
not do with a warder going among prisoners. 

3463. I think you have assumed in your 
answers that I, or whoever put the question, had 
suggested that the soldier was to be appointed, 
and that you were not to have the power either 
of rejecting him at once or of rejecting him’ after 
probation. I have never assumed that. I assume 
that yonr authority as regards the appointment 
and the power of rejection after probation remains 
the same. Assuming that, do you think that 
your service would suffer by soldiers who had 
come up to your standard in all respects having 
the preference ?—I have always given them a 
preference, and I have really let them run through 
the probation class, knowing that they have been 
drilled ; but they donot stand till the end of the six 
months; we lose most of them. I have the names 
and every particular, and the number of days 
that men who have been soldiers have served in 
the prison. If I read the number of years and 
months that they have served, you will see how 
long each lasted. 

3464. Could you also give their time of service 
in the army and their age ?—I cannot give the 
lenoth of service in the army, but they would be 
men of the ordinary length of time in the army. 
The first man served nine days; the next seven 
years, 11 months, 21 days. That man was a most 
intelligent man, one of the most intelligent I 
have ever had, and what is more, I had known 
him nearly all the time that he had been in the 
army. 

3465. Do you know why he left?—He left for 
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drunkenness; he is hanging about somewhere 
now. He was a most superior man; he was a 
colour-serjeant, and served all through the Kafir 
War with me. 

3466. Did you take him after his year of 
“ floundering,” or in the midst of that floundering 
year ?—I took him straight from the regiment 
from Aldershot, and I think if I had not known 
him he would have been discharged three times 
over before I actually did discharge him, on 
account of his taking to drinking. The next man 
stayed for one year and four months; the next 
two months; the next two months; the next two 
months. 

3467. Were they all discharged for drunken- 
ness ?—Those are men who have gone from dif- 
ferent causes; I do not remember what they 
were. The next is11 years; the next 11 years; 
the next nine months; the next six months, the 
next seven months, the next one year and two 
months; the next two years and seven months ; 
the next one year and four months; and the next 
10 years and four months. 

3468. Is that man superannuated ?—He is 
with us now; he was in the 2nd Dragoon Guards, 
and he is a steady man. The next man has 
served five months; the next one year one month ; 
the next seven months; the next eight months; 
the next two years and seven months; the next 
one year and 11 months, and another 10 months. 
Those last three are with us now. Another man 
has served six years and three months; the next 
five years and two months; the next three years 
and fivemonths; thenextthree months; andthe next 
five months. The next three are with us now, and 
they have served respectively, one year and six 
months; one year and four months, and one year 
and two months. The next has served 10 days; 
the next five months 16 days, and the next three 
months 16 days. The next man is with us now, 
and he has served four years 15 months; he came 
straight from his regiment, the Coldstream 
Guards. 

3469. Nearly all of those men were men who 
were 38 years of age, I presume ?—] should think 
so, most of them. 

3470. Their habits, if they were inclined to 
drink at all, would be more confirmed, would 
they not, at that period of life than if they came 
to you young men at the age of 25?—No doubt 
they would. 

3471. Perhaps they would flounder less at 
the age of 25 than they do at 38?—I may 
say, that the men who suit the best are the agri- 
cultural, Lincolnshire men, who have been tole- 
rably well educated in their villages, and are 
strong, hard working men, who do not mind 
very hard work and long hours ; and gentlemen’s 
servants make most excellent warders; that is to 
say, footmen who have kept up long hours, and 
been with their masters several years, and wish 
to get married. The fact is, that they wish to 
have their own house, and they leave their master’s 
service and take up prison service, and they make 
most excellent warders. 

3472. You have constant applications from 
them ?—They keep up communication with each 
other, and there is never any difficulty in finding 
men of that class. 


Sir George Balfour. 
3473. After being with you a short time, do 
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the men get reconciled to the prison duties ?— 
After they have been two or three years with us, 
but not before. . 

3474. Is that from feeling that they are earning 
aright to superannuation?—They do not think 
much of pension until they have been in the 
prison service five years, and then they think 
twice before they lose it. ; 

3475. Do you think that it has a controlling 
influence over them?—I am sure that it has; 
and the longer they go on serving the more such 
is the case. 

3476. You dislike the present mode of paying 
the old soldiers their pensions?—I have always. 
thought it a.very mischievous thing. 

3477. Supposing that after having come on 
pension after 21 years’ seryice, these men were 
to be told, “ You will receive no more pension for 
the present, so long as you are in the pay of the 
prison, and for every year you serve here you 
shall get an increase of your pension;” would 
not that have a very soothing influence upon these 
old men?—It would be in their favour, certainly. 

3478. Cf course I do not mean to suggest 
that the county would pay for the 21 years’ pen- 
sion which they get from the army; that is an 
Imperial matter ?—No doubt it is an additional 
bounty to the men. 

3479. Would not that have a beneficial effect 
upon an old soldier in inducing him to, like the 
prison life, seeing that he is going on increasing 
his pension for his old age ?—It is about time he 
is thinking of his old age after he has been sery- 
ing 21 years. 

3480. You say, that you have a number of 
pensioners ?— Yes, 10 warders ; six males and four 
females, I think. 

3481. Would it not be more beneficial for those 
old men to know that instead of dying in the 


prison service, after five or six or seven years’ ’ 


service, they would get an increase of pension ?— 
Certainly it would be a benefit to them to know 
that. 

3482. In that case they would not be spending 
their pension as they invariably do now that 
they draw it periodically, but they would be 
laying it by as a fund for their still older age >— 
Yes, but their families are increasing, and they 
feel the want of the money. Men whom I have 
are getting their full pay as warders, and they 
are also getting their pensions, and it enables. 
them to live better in those towns than they other- 
wise would do. 

5483. Coming back to the service of the 
soldiers, as to which the Chairman asked you, if 
they knew that their additional service in the 
prison would be taken cumulatively with their 
former short service in the army, would not that 
have the same soothing effect as you have 
described with regard to old pensioners, so that 
those young men who had passed through the 
army with only six years’ service would consider 
that six years as still going on together with their 
Civil Service towards an additional pension ?— 
Yes, as service to the State; that would, no doubt,. 
have a good effect. 

3484, Supposing that you had the same power: 
to select as you have now, and that. you had a 
right to go to the army, that would give you a 
large field of selection, would it not ?—Not more 
I think than we have now. I think that we are 
well known throughout most of the regiments. 

Men 
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Men write to us regularly from the regiments to 
know if we have a vacancy. I have letters per- 
petually from Aldershot to know if we have got 
a vacancy. Jam known on their list as a person 
likely to give employment to them. If their 
characters and testimonials are all right I do not 
wish to put a man to the expense of coming 
merely to be looked at; I tell him to come when 
he is discharged, and I will see what I can do for 
him; and I give him the first vacancy that I 
have. ‘ 

3485. If you had the facility of going to the 
commanding officer instead of going to the soldier, 
to that extent that would be better, would it not? 
—The soldier writes to me, and I write direct to 
the soldier; but I tell him that he must come 
armed with a letter from his commanding officer. 

3486. You do not think that having access to 
the commanding officers would be a benefit to you? 
—I should not trouble the commanding officers 
about it, I think. : 

3487. I think you have a great quantity of 
work done in your prison; whom have you to 
superintend the work done there ?—We have a 
great many trades at work throughout the prison ; 
for instance, we have warehousemen, masons, 
tailors, shoemakers, dyers, joiners, labourers, 
whitewashers, carriers, beamers, bakers, packers, 
painters, and gardeners, &c. 

3488. The results of your business turn out 
very well, do they not, as compared with others? 
—I believe so; we have a great many trade 
officers. 

3489. Are those men selected from civil life? 
—Yes, nearly all. The soldiers themselves take 
their places after a time; they will gradually 
learn to take a loom to pieces and put it together 
again. 1f you let a soldier take his chance with 
other people I think the result is exactly the 
same. We have, in proportion, as many soldiers 
elec in the service as we have of the civilian 
class. 

3490. And the variations in a civil life are not 
fewer than the variations among the soldiers?— 
No; they are exactly the same. 

3491. Therefore, with regard to superintending 
the work done in the prison, you reckon the 
soldier warders equally as efficient as the civilian 
warders ?—Yes, they are very good men, indeed; 
they go to work directly. There is a certain 
fault which a soldier has when he first comes to 
a prison, which, after a few cautions, he perhaps 
gets over, he is very much inclined to communi- 
cate with the prisoners. 

3492. You have to teach the civil warders some 
of their duties, which you do not require to teach 
the soldiers, have you not?—Yes; the parading 
and marching the men about the soldier knows 
perfectly. ; 


Colonel Mure. 


3493. In the event of reserve men being em- 


ployed in prisons, seeing that they will get their 
reserye pay periodically, they will be subject to 
the same bad influences, will they not, to which 
you say pensioners are subject when they get 
their three months’ pay ?—Yes; we have one 
reserve man now. 

3494. Are your warders paid by the week, or 
by the month, or by what period?—-They are 
paid onee a week; we pay every Friday, 

3495. Could not this difficulty about pensioners 
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be got over by an arrangement by which the pen- 
sioner’s pension was paid to them through you at 
the same time when he gets his pay ?—Yes, it 
mah be easily got over without any difficulty at 
all. 

3196. With regard to the list of soldiers that 
you read, showing a rather lamentable account of 
their success as warders, how would that compare 
with a list of the same number of civilians drawn 
out at haphazard ?—I have sucha list here. For 
instance, in 1865, there were 48 officers appointed, 
15 of those were soldiers, and two of those now 
remain. There were 33 civilians, of whom 10 
remain, and so we go on. 

3497. Then the proportion of breakdowns 
among the soldiers, as I understand, is greater 
than it is amongst the civilians ?—No, I think it 
amounts to exactly the same, taking a period of 
Il years. 

3498. Then I should like to know upon what 
you found your opinion, that upon the whole 
soldiers were unsatisfactory; because you ex- 
pressed an opinion at one time that they were 
satisfactory, that they could look prisoners in the 
face, and so on; and then, as the noble Lord put 
it to you, you rather replied in the other way; 
yet I find, when we look at the comparison 
between soldiers and civilians, that the proportion 
of breakdowns among the civilians is as great, if 
not greater, than among soldiers?—Take the 
first year, 1865, which was the first year in which 
I particularly wished to employ soldiers; there 
were a very indifferent class of warders within 
the prison, a class of men that I did not like; 
and they were perpetually changing them. I 
tried to get soldiers in their places, and the result 
has been that only two out of 15 soldiers remain. 
The next year only one outof three remained; and 
the next year none remained out of the two or 
three that we got. 

3499. I certainly understood you to say that 
if you took the number of civilians and the 
number of soldiers the comparison would be in 
favour of the civilians as against the soldiers ?— 
We look more favourably, certainly, at the 
civilian, as being more likely to last us than the 
other. 

3500. But do these returns bear that opinion 
out?—They do not; that return makes them 
equal. 

3501. Then how do you form the opinion that 
you have expressed?—The general opinion of 
my deputy and myself is, that the soldier is not 
so satisfactory a man as the hardworking mana 
that you get from Lincoinshire, or from the 
railways. 

3502. Then how do you account for these sta- 
tistics, which show that civilians and soldiers are 
much on an equality; you say that you prefer 
civilians to soldiers; why do you prefer them? 
— The figures are against me, I must admit; 
but it is our opinion, generally, based upon their 
drinking habits of the soldiers; we cannot depend 
upon them. I have had great difficulties with 
many of those men. 


Mr. Laing. 


3503. With regard to the suggestion about 
allowing the time of any soldiers whom you took 
into employment to. count for pension, did I 
rightly understand you to say that you thought 
it would create a bad feeling between them and 
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the civilian warders?— Not at all. I have a 
reserve officer now, who has been with me for 
some years, and he goes out to his reserve when- 
ever he is called for; but I take care that it is 
taken out of hisleave. We allow nine days in the 
year just now; it has beenseven days. We give 
that man his leave during that time so as not to 
create any ill-feelng amongst the other warders. 
He is receiving pay frem the army for that reserve 
duty. 

3504, The question was rather, I think, as to 
the pensions. Supposing you took, under the 
short service system, a man who had been, say, 
three years in the army; having taken him on, he 
would anticipate by three years the period when 
a civil warder would become entitled to pension ; 
would there be any difficulty in the {wo men work- 
ing side by side, and one of them, at the end of 
12 years, getting a pension, while dhe other man 
did not get it until he had worked on for 15 
years ?—No ill-feeling of that sort would be likely 
to arise. 

3505. I understood you to say that there was 
some objection to allowing military time to count 
for pension; what was that objection ?—I think 
it would be rather in a man’s favour if he received 
extra pay in addition to his warder’s pay. 

3506. It would be, of course, in favour of the 
soldier, and it would be an additional imduce- 
ment to him to apply for the situation of warder, 
if he knew that the time he had been in the army 
would count after he became a warder ?—It 
would get us a better paid warder, which gene- 
rally means getting a better class man too, 

3507. But it is not proposed to anticipate the 
period for the civilian warders?—The civilian 
scale is fixed with us by an increase of 1s. a year 
for every year’s service, until he receives, as 
warder, 32 s. a week, or principal warder, 38s. a 
week. 

3508. But when do they become entitled to 
pension ?>— When they are 60 years old, or when 
they break down, from ill-health or from 
accident. 

3509. If they break down from ill-health, after 
how many years’ service as warders would they 
be entitled to pension? —It is not limited ; 
because an officer, we will say, might be stabbed 
by a prisoner, and the magistrates would, proba- 
bly, pension that man. It is optional; they 
may give two-thirds of his pay, or a year’s gra- 
tuity, or whatever they like, under the Prisons 
Act of 1865. 

3510. There is, therefore, no real difference 
between a civilian warder and a soldier warder, 
in case the latter’s military time counted for a 
pension ?—No; in fact, I think that if a soldier 
could come with a pension, and serve in a prison, 
it would be rather an inducement to him to serve 
as a steady man, and notto flounder; it would be a 
check upon him. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


3511. With reference to what the Honourable 
and gallant Member for Renfrew has been 
asking you, we assume, from the paper that you 
are going to put in, that the proportion of civi- 
lians and of soldiers breaking down is about the 
same ?—Exactly the same. 

3512. But 1 understand you to say that, as 
regards those who remain in the service, and who 
do not break down, you, upon the whole, are 
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Sir Henry Holland—continued. 
satisfied that the civilian’s service is more satis- 


factory than that of the soldier ? — Yes, I 


think so. 

3513. Therefore your opinion does not refer to 
the proportion of those who break down, but to 
the case of those who survive the breakdown and 


remain in the service ?—Our responsible officers 


are all civilians. 
3514. Your cbservation about the civilian ser- 


vice being better than the military service applies _ 


to those who have got over the breakdown and 
remain in your service ?—Yes. 

3515. Are any of the principal warders soldiers? 
—No, not one. 

3516. They have been promoted, I think you 


said, from the lower warders ?--They have been — 


promoted ; but I may as well say that some of 
our principal warders were in the convict depart- 
ment. We had a double department at Wakefield 


until the year 1867, and the convict officers were 


pensioned, and the county took all those officers 
into their service and retain most of them now. 

3517. So that some of those have not been 
promoted from the present rank of warder ?— 
They simply came and occupied the same place 
as they occupied before under the Government; 
we-did not wish to part with those men. 

3518. I do not think you have told us about 
what number of vacaneies you have in the year? 
—We fill wp-every vacancy as it occurs; the 
numbers vary very much. The figures sent in to 
me are as follows :—48, 19, 26, 39, 10, 6, 9, 12, 
16, 16, 17, and 7, as from 1865 to 1876. 

3519. Then the average number appointed is 
under 20 ’—1866 was 19, and 1867 was 26 ; that 
would include the bringing in of the convict 
officers. The next year it was 10. 

3520. With respect to dealing with ‘the 
prisoners, you have said that the soldiers are not 
afraid of them; I presume, therefore, that they 
have more influence with the prisoners than the 
civilians have ?—They have. 

3521. And they can manage them better?— 
They cannot always; they are a great deal ‘too 
communicative with the prisoners. It may be a 
trivial fault, but we are continually cautioning 
them about it, and that is one reason, perhaps, 
which makes my evidence appear rather incon- 
sistent. They are faults for which we do not 
actually discharge, a man’ unless they are con- 
tinually repeated. They are very much inclined 
to get little things of no value whatever made by 
the prisoners. I have lost some very good men 
in that way. 

3522. Do I correctly understand you that this 
year, which you call the year of floundering, is 
the first year after they have entered with you? 
—No, I rather referred to the first year after 
they leave the army and before they get some- 
thing to do. 

3523. Do you find as a rule that those who 


have passed through that year of floundering ‘are ~ 


more inclined to drink than civilians ?—Yes, I 
am sorry to say that they are’much more so. 

3524, Even after they have passed through 
the year of floundering ?—Yes, always. 

3525. In the list that you have given us of 
soldiers who have broken down, were most of 
those cases, so far as you remember, for drinking ? 
—Drinking, and a wish to roam about. 

3526. How is it with respect to the civilians; 
were most of those cases of drinking ?—Not so 

many 
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many. It is more the idea of their going back to 
their trades; for instance, they would go off to 
the collieries where they would get very high 
wages. . 

\ 3527. Therefore you think, upon the whole, 
that civilians have left of their own accord in 
a greater proportion than soldiers ?—We very 
soon see whether a man is likely to suit, and if 
not we give him early notice, Jor instance, he 
may have come to us as a groom, and we say to 
him at the end of the week, “ You bad far better 
go back to your old employment.” “ There may 
be nothing particular against a man, but we see 
that he is not likely to suit in the long run. 


Viscount Hinchingbrook. 


3528. Have those men whom you have received 
from the army been discharged as non-commis- 
sioned officers, or as privates?—I do not think 
that any of them have been serjeants or cor- 
porals. 

3529. Are you aware whether any non- 
commissioned officers have applied te you for 
the place of warders in the prison?—They con- 
tinually do. We have letters up from Aldershot 
perpetually, and very often escorts coming up 
with prisoners. We not long ago had a large 
number of military prisoners, and their escort 
coming up would take that opportunity of apply- 
ing to know whether they could get an appoint- 
ment if a vacancy occurred. I think that I have 
got men in that way occasionally. 
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3530, Have you received applications from any 
particular class, or have they come from all 
branches of the service ?—All branches of the 
service. I think we have every branch of the army 
service there, except marines. I may mention 
that out at the Cape I had a great deal to do with 
soldiers after their discharge from the army. I 
was appointed commandant of the military village 
of Woburn, by Sir Harry Smith, and they were 
as nice a body of men belonging to the 90th 
Regiment as I could wish to have; but in three 
months the 79 men were pulled down to 24, and 
scattered all over the country like wolves. We 
could not find them, nor do anything with them, 
and the few that did remain were killed at the 
outbreak of the last war. 


Colonel Mure. 


3531. Was that owing to their drinking habits? 
—No; solely from their being let loose from a 
command. The agreement that I had from Sir 
Harry Smith was that the discharges should be 
retained, and so long as I kept those discharges 
in my possession everything went right. But I 
got a peremptory order to give the men their 
discharges, and they went all over the country 
immediately. 


Lord Elcho. 


3532. What length of service had those men? 
—They were all pensioners; men who had served 
their full time in the 90th Regiment. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir George Balfour. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Lord Eustace Cecil. 

Mr. Childers. 

Mr. James Corry. 

Lord Elcho. 


Mr. Errington. 


THe Rigut HonourasLe HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, 1n THE CHAIR. 


Admiral Sir ALEXANDER MILNE, G.c.B., called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

3533. You are the First Naval Lord of the 

Admiralty ?7—I am. ; 
Sir John Hay. 

3534. You are probably aware that this Com- 
mittee is appointed for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing how far it is practicable that soldiers, sailors, 
and marines who have meritoriously served their 
country should be employed in such Civil De- 
partments of the public service as they may be 
fitted for. We have been informed by Mr. 
Willis, who was instructed by the Admiralty to 
appear before us, that in the year 1874-5 the 
number of seamen who completed their first en- 
gagement of 10 years, and were discharged or 
re-engaged on board ship, was 983; and that a 
considerable proportion of those were lost to the 
public service, and do not re-enter after the ter- 
mination of their 10 years’ engagement; would 
it, in vour opinion, be advantageous to the public 
service if those men so lost to the public service 
could be retained by being employed in certain 
Civil Departments of the State ?—It must be 
recollected that those are men who probably 
have found that they would not succeed if they 
went on with the service. Perhaps they have 
been men, I will not say of indifferent character, 
but men who have not maintained the highest 
character; whose qualifications as seamen have 
not given them the opportunity of being made 
petty officers; who see that there is little pros- 


pect for them if they remain in the navy for the , 


further ten years, and-who therefore think it bet- 
ter that they should leave the navy and go into 
private trade, or into other ships, or into any 
positions they could hold. No doubt, if there 
was a large body of men of good character, they 
might be enrolled in some way or other, if you 
had the power of taking them; but a man who 
leaves at the end of 10 years is just as free to go 
where he likes as any other person. The per- 
centage of the men that leave is small, so far as 
I recollect; I think about 75 to 80 per cent. re- 
join the service; and those that leave are proba- 
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Sir John Hay—continued. 


bly, as I have already stated, men who feel that 
they do not get on in the navy, and who want to 
go into other occupations. 

5535. In Mr. Willis’s evidence he states that 
in the year 1874-5, 364 men took their discharge 
at the end of their first period of engagement, 
and that of those, 42, or about 11 per cent., 
were petty officers; and that of the 364 who 
were discharged, 276 were of very good charac- 


ter, 47 good, 29 fair, 5 indifferent, and 7 not 


recorded; and, as Mr. Willis stated that that 
was a fair average over 10 years, it would appear 
by his statement that 276 men of very good 
character were so lost to the service. I presume 


that you would think it desirable, if it were pos- — 


sible, to retain their services by employing them 
in the Civil Departments of the State ?—Cer- 
tainly ; but you must recollect that those men 
are perfectly free agents, and that they can do 
as they like, having taken their discharge from 
the service, unless you take some power of re- 
taining them. 

3536. The question before this Committee is 
whether in any of the Civil Departments of the 
State, further employment could be found for 
those men, so as to retain their services as civil 
servants, and to be able in the event of war or 
other emergency, +6 re-call them to more active 
employment /—I presume that those men could 
be employed in the dockyards either as labourers 
or as messengers, or perhaps as storehouse-men, 


and in positions of that description, provided that ~ 


they can pass the qualifying examination, and 
that they are physically fit for the position that 
they are to hold; because every person who goes 
into the dockyards is medically examined as to 
his physical fitness, and is also examined as to 
his literary and other qualifications. 

3537. Do you suppose that there are many 
positions in the dockyards which might be fairly 
open to such persons, and which are not now 
open to them’?—TI suppose that the number of 
such persons would be limited, for I do not think 


that 
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that those men would be fit, or that they would 
wish to perform the common duties which are 
done by Jabourers in general: for instance, they 
would not like to be attached to the blacksmith 
for carrying iron; but they might make very 
good policemen, and they might be employed 
also as storehouse-men. Men of intelligence 
who have been 10 years afloat, have more 


matured ideas than common labourers; but to’ 


what extent they might be employed it is impos- 
sible to say. 

- 3538. Would it be possible for the Admiralty 
to supply this Committee with any sort of idea of 
the number of posts in the dockyards of the 
character of which you speak, which would be 
available for the employment of such men ?— 
One could hardly define them altogether; one 
might give some general notion of them, but not 
so as to commit oneself in any detail. 

3539. With reference to other civil employ- 
ments, such as clerks and messengers, and other 
services of that kind, we have had information as 
to the numbers who are employed which are very 
small; have you any suggestion to make to the 
Committee by which seamen or marines of good 
character and competent for the office might be 
so employed ?—So long as it does not tend to 
take away men from the active service of the 
fleet, I think that those who are discharged 
might fill the position of messengers, but I very 
much doubt whether they would be properly 
qualified to fill the position of clerks. 

3540. There are certain marines in the Pay 
Office, are there not ?—There are marines in the 
divisions, and in the Pay Office, and the barrack 
master’s. There are perhaps, two or three 
marines employed at each division. 

3541. I suppose there are certain petty officers 
in the navy who have probably passed through 
the ‘* Excellent,” who might fairly be supposed 
to be capable of performing clerical duties >—No 
doubt; but it would be most injudicious, I 
think, to withdraw them from the active service 
of the fleet. 

. _ 8542. Unless they were absolutely taking their 
discharge ?—Unless they were taking their dis- 
charge. If you hold out temptations to those 
men to leave for civil situations, you must train 
ap boys to fill their positions; so that it actually 
brings upon you an increased expenditure on the 
Navy Hstimates. If you take away a dozen 
petty officers from the fleet at this moment, you 
will require those positions to be filled, and you 
be enter the same number of boys to fill their 
aces. 

3543. It appeared upon Mr. Willis’s statis- 
tical evidence, that upon an average about 42 
petty officers of very good character take their 
discharge at the end of 10 years; if those men 
were employed in the service of the State in 
some other department, would they not be 
available for service as they are not now?—Of 
course that would depend upon the positions 
which they now fill. When those men leave we 
do not know where they go to; they may go into 
the fire brigade, or very often they go as check- 
takers atmines. When a man gets his discharge 
as a pensioner from the “ Excellent” or the 
“Cambridge,” there are, I believe, agents 
wishing to employ men in those positions. 

3544, With reference to pensioners, of course 
the staff officer of pensioners has an opportunity 
of knowing where they are; but the 10-year 
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men have no pensions, and therefore there is no 
record of their whereabouts, is there ?—None 
whatever; we do not know where they go to. 

3545. It would be very desirable to have that. 
record, would it not?—It is for the individual 
person to decide whether he will give you the 
information ; heis a free agent; he has left you, 
and you do not know where he goesto. He may 
go and take a shop in a little country. village; 
sometimes application is made by persons who 
have some arrangement of that sort, and they 
ask to purchase their discharge upon those 
grounds. 

3546. Generally, if there were any means of 
recording the places of abode of those 364 men, 
it would be so far an advantage and astrength to 
the navy, would it not ?—It would if you could 
hold them hereafter as ready in case of war to be 
appointed to ships. 

3547. The argument which applies to the short 
service in the army, does not apply to the navy 
with regard to inducing men to enter, because 
they enter as boys at a time when there is no 
appreciation of the employment they are likely 
to obtain at the end of their 10 years’ service ?— 
That could not influence boys, I suppose ?—I do 
not think so, 

3548. Do you think it would be an inducement 
to parents to send their boys to sea?-—I should 
doubt it. I question whether it would be a 
judicious measure, if you will excuse me for say- 
ing so, to hold out this prospect to a boy who 
entered. “We will provide for you after 10 
years a civil situation.” It would be rather an 
inducement to boys to come in and to leave you 
at the end of the 10 years at the very time when 
you want to keep them. 

3549. With regard to a considerable per-cent- 
age of those men who are instructed in various 
trades, would there not be in the dockyards, in 
the engineers’ shops, and so forth, any opportunity 
of employing them and retaining their services in 
that form ?—I should think they would be too 
old to begin in the engineers’ room at the age of 
29 or 30 when they would leave the service after 
10 years. 

3550. Take, for instance, a ship’s blacksmith, 
or a ship’s armourer or astoker who had been 
instructed in certain portions of the trade of a 
mechanical engineer; might not the services of 
such persons be retained in the dockyards?—I 
think it is more a question for the engineering 
departments ; but I should say, from my own 
experience and knowledge, that those people of 
whom you speak are generally brought up from 
boys, and that men of the age of 30 would be too 
old, and would not be inclined to take up that 
work. 

3551. We have been informed especially that 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and various rail- 
ways employ a considerable number of those dis- 
charged men, but that there is no record of their 
connection with the navy ; would it not be desir- 
able to make some arrangement, if it was agree- 
able to those employed, that there should be a 
record of the places of employment of those men, 
and some arrangement by which their services 
might be called upon, if required ?—Of course 
those men, when they seek employment upon the 
railways, naturally produce their certificates from 
the navy, and it would be satisfactory to know 
where they are. We know that they go into the 
Fire Brigade, and I have met with them also * 
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the railway stations as porters; but further than 
that, you have no hold over them. 

3552. Would it not be desirable to endeavour 
to make some arrangement as between the Admi- 
ralty and such a semi-official body as the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, or indeed the railway com- 
panies, if the employers of labour on the railways 
consented thereto, by which mutual benefit might 
be obtained, the Admiralty knowing where the 
men were, and the employers of labour having the 
additional guarantee for good behaviour on the 
part of the men, that they would know that they 
had the eye of the State upon them for future ser- 
vice, if required ?—-I think that it would be a 
source of interest to know where the men are, 
but further than that I do not see any object 
in it. . 

3553. Would it not strengthen your reserves ? 
—No, because you have no hold over the man; he 
is a perfectly free agent. He might say, “Jam 
very much obliged to you, but I have left the ser- 
vice, and I do not wish to return.” 

3554. At this moment we have a considerable 
naval reserve, and a considerable amount of money 
is disbursed under under the Navy Estimates as a 
retaining fee for certain persons, is it not ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

3555. Would it not, in your opinion, be desir- 
able to retain also the services of those men who 
have served 10 yearsin the navy by some arrange- 
ment with those who are employing them during 
the interval between their discharge and a time 
when they might be again required ?—No doubt 
if you could get the services of those men in case 
of war, it would be a great advantage. The only 
difficulty that I see in the way is, how you are to 
obtain them. ‘The man is a free agent; he may 
say, ‘I am very much obliged to you; but I 
have had sufficient of Her Majesty’s Navy; I 
have had my 10 years, and I prefer being where 
Iam;” and you have no power whatever to take 
him. If he chooses to come on the naval reserve 
he is perfectly able to do so. 

3556. Then it is only in the dockyards that 
you see any prospect of considerable employ- 
ment ?—Nothing else but the dockyards. There 
are a few messengers at the Admiralty, but to so 
limited an extent that I do not see that any 
benefit would be derived from it. 

3557. Is there any clerical duty in the Ad- 
miralty that they could perform?—I hardly 
think so. I get many letters and applications 
from the men, and there are, no doubt, a good 
many men in the “ Excellent” who have been 
better educated, and they call for positions in 
the lower departments; but I should have very 
great doubt about how it could be brought to 


work in a department like the Admiralty, if you 


introduce that class of people amongst the clerks 


' in the office. 


3558. Does what you have said with regard to 
the navy hold good with regard to the marines? 
—I think so, generally speaking. 


Lord Elcho. 


3559. Have you now any difficulty in getting 
a sufficient supply of men for the navy ‘~The 
whole of the navy is raised from boys, except 
artificers, and there we are having difficulty. 

3560. I think you said, in answer to my gal- 
lant friend, that your petty officers were trained 
from boys ?— Entirely. 
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3561. Supposing that it were found that there 


were places in the Admiralty itself in what is — 


called the lower branch, that is to say, in the 
ordinary clerical work, which those petty officers 
might fill, do you think that there would be any 
difficulty in keeping up the supply of petty 
officers ?— We should have no difticulty in keep- 
ing up the supply; but no man can be a petty 
ofticer until he has served probably from six to 
eight years at sea. 

3562. That would make him what age ?>—That 
would make him 24 or 25. The boys are entered 
at the average age of 15; they serve from about 


a year to 18 months in the training ships, and — 


they count their time as'seamen from the age of 


18. At the age of 18 they are rated “ ordinary,” 


and after 10 years from the age of 18 is the first 
period of their service; and it is these very 10- 


year ien that have been alluded to here who do 


not return tous. Any man can take his discharge 
at the end of 10 years, and I think about from 
75 to 80 per cent. return, and it is those men who 
are rated as petty officers before that time. 

3563. How early is a man ever rated as a petty 
officer ?>— Generally in about six or seven years 


after reaching the age of 18; very seldom before 


that; they have no experience. 
3564. As petty officers they become pretty 


competent clerks, do they not?—No, they do — 


not. 
3565. From your knowledge of the clerical 
work done by a petty officer on board ship, and 
the clerical work done in what is now to be 


called, if it is not already called, the lower di- | 


vision of the Civil Service, do you think that the 


‘ petty officers are fit to do the lower division 


work of the Admiralty ?—They are not qualified ; 
they do no clerical work on board ships. 

3566. The pay of the lower division in the 
Admiralty that do clerical work is very much 
higher than anything that any petty officer re- 
ceives on board ship, is it not?—lI do not think 
it would be a right thing to introduce that class 
of people into the Admiralty. 

3567. Why not?—Because I do not think 
that they are of a class and position to be put 
into a room and work with gentlemen. 

3568. But supposing that it were thought de- 
sirable, with a view to inducing men to come 
into the navy and conduct themselves properly in 
the navy, to hold out any prospect to them that 
the lower division of the Admiralty and similar 
departments was to be manned by sailors and 
petty officers, what do you think would be the 
result ?—They could not pass the examination. 

3569. Perhaps not the high Civil Service ex- 
amination ?—I think not even the lowest. 

3570. Do you not think that if these things 
were open to them they would gradually qualify 
themselves for them, seeing what the pay is and 
what the inducements are ?—I should doubt it. 

3571. Have you any experience of the system 
that prevails in France ?—None whatever. 

3572. But, as at present advised, you do not 
think it would be either desirable or possible to 
carry out such an arrangement as I have sug- 
gested ?—I do not think that it would be de- 
sirable, nor do I think that the men themselves 
would like it. 

3573. Why should not the men like it?—Be- 
cause I think they would find themselves in a 
very false position. 7 
3574, How 
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3574. How would they find themselves in a 
false position?— They would be put into the 
same room with your son in an office; and the 
sailor has not sufficient previous education to 
qualify him for writing public letters. 

3575. I was assuming the possibility of the 


lower division being manned entirely by sailors ? 


—But there must be some leading gentleman in 
the office to lead them; they could not take the 
place of a professional clerk in the Admiralty. 
3576. Do you think that a professional clerk 
in the Admiralty would object to leading men 
who by their intelligence and ability had gained 
that position in the Admiralty, and who must be 
fit to do the work of the lower division?—I do 
not know what you call the lower division. 
$577. I mean, what were the writers ?—The 
writers are now employed, and they all pass the 


_ Civil Service examination. 


3578. My question refers to that class which 
have hitherto been called writers, and which in 
future are to be classed as the lower division ; 
do you think that gentlemen would feel any ob- 
jection to train, or teach, or guide men who had 
risen in the navy through their ability and in- 
telligence?—I think they would object to do so. 


Sir Georgé Balfour. 


3579. Since you entered the navy, in which 
you have passed many years of distinguished 
service, you have done very much to improve 
the position of the petty officers and warrant 
officers, have you not?—There has been a great 
deal done by increase of pay, and giving them 
privileges and rights which no doubt has improved 
the character of the men; I think that the 
character of the men in the last 10 or 12 years 
has very much improved, and the origin of that, 
in my opinion, is the training of the boys them- 
selves. I think, beginning with boyhood, and 
their never leaving the service, as they some- 
times used to do in former days, but, always 
keeping in the service,hasimproved the class of men 

3580. But besides resorting to that admirable 
system of getting in boys to train them up as sea~ 
men, the Admiralty, from time to time, have 
thought it necessary to add to the advantages of 
petty officers and of warrant officers, have they 
not ?--The advantages have been simply in the 
increase of pay. Good condnct badges, more ex- 
tended leave, &c. 

3581. Have the pensions been improved ?—~ 
The pensions have been improved for those who 
entered for continuous service. You must recol- 
lect that previonsly to this system being esta- 
blished of the entry of boys, when a ship came 
home, the whole of the ship’s company were dis- 
persed; they went wherever they liked; they 
went into the merchant service; and it was 
difficult in those days to man ships. In conse- 
quence of that, the continuous service system was 
introduced, by which the whole of the navy of 
the seamen class (not the artificers’ class) was 
entirely brought up from boys. 

3582. And the fact is, that these excellent 
men who had performed their duties when on 
board ship, were all discharged when the vessel 
was paid off, were they not ?—Hntirely. 

3583. You have entirely changed that, have 
you not ?— We have entirely changed that; the 
whole system is now founded on the training of 


the boys. 


3584. And the whole desire of the Admiralty 
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has been in modern times to raise up a set.of 
non-commissioned officers (although your war- 
rant officers are superior to non-commissioned 
officers) of a, permanent character ?—The war- 
rant officers were always retained as you would 
retain lieutenants; it was only the petty officers 
and the seamen and the boys, who were dis- 
charged. 

3585. You have increased the number of your 
petty officers, have you not ?—No, the same pro- 
portion exists now as existed formerly, with re- 
gard to the classification of the ship. 

3586. I thought you had made considerable 
changes with reference to the number of seamen, 
and of leading seamen, and that you had also 
charged the proportions which the petty officers 
bore to those able seamen?—There were some 
additional ratings made, but there was not much 
increase in the proportion to 100 men. ‘There 
was one special rating made, viz., that of leading 
seaman; he is not a petty officer, and yet he has 
certain of the privileges of a petty officer. The 
reason for that rating was this: that there were 
a number of able. seamen who could not be pro- 
moted to petty officers, and therefore an inter- 
mediate rating was given to those who did not 
get that rating. 

3587. Seeing that you have now upwards of 
14,000 petty officers and leading seamen, it 
appeared to me that you would increase those 
two particular grades very considerably ?—The 
leading seaman is now an A. B. of the first 
class. 

3588. But you lump together the petty 
officers and leading seamen in the one number of 
upwards of 14,000 ?—In that you have included 
the shipwrights. According to the last monthly 
return there are 5,432 continuous service petty 
officers, leading seamen, and yeomen of stores. 

3589. The pointiwhich I wish to lead to is this: 
that having given those advantages to induce 
men to continue in the service if you opened out 
other advantages after a certain period of ser- 
vice, would not that also be a further induce- 
ment to them to remain ?—It would be a further 
inducement to them to remain, but we want 
them to remain in the navy. 

3590. But seeing the number who take their 
discharge now, could you not retain them in the 
navy in some degree, because they would still 
hold on long after the service which qualified them 
for the other openings ?—If you are alluding now 
to those who take their discharge after 10 years, 
you would hold out an inducement to them not to 
remain in the navy, but you would hold out an in- 
ducement to them to take civil employment, m 
order that you may get them back in the navy if 
you want them. 


3591. Seeing that those men take their dis- 
charge before they have completed their period for 
earning a pension, it would show that the induce- 
ment to remain in the navy has not been suffi- 
ciently great to lead them to continue until they 
were qualified for a pension. Therefore I ask you 
whether some inducement which would have an 
influence upon those men remaining in the service, 
and giving some more of their time in the navy, 
would not be a desirable thing ?—I do not know 
what other inducement you could hold out. The 
great inducement no doubt, at present, is the pen- 
sion (and a very handsome pension it is) given to 
men who go on with the service, and who get to 
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the age of say from 39 to 43 years. A man, 
perhaps, does not wish to go on for that pension 
because he finds, perhaps, that sea life is not 
agreeable to him, and he would rather leave ; but 
if you hold out such an inducement to those men, 
it is an inducement to them to leave the ser- 
vice. 

3592. Your gunners are now in charge of 
stores on board ship, are they not ?—They are in 
charge of the stores to a certain extent; they are 
nominally in charge; that is to say, they have the 
established printed list given to them, and they 
keep a rough account of the daily expenditure, 
whatever it may be, of powder or shot or shell. 
This rough account is examined by the gunnery 
officer, and then fair copies are subsequently 
made out in the paymaster’s office by the clerks. 

3593. And those returns are sent in to the 
War Office ?—Those returns are sent in to the 
War Office through the Admiralty, and the re- 
turns with reference to the boatswain’s stores 
are sent in through the Admiralty to the War 
Department. 

3594. So that if any retentions take place 
against the gunners’ stores, the captain and the 
gunners are both liable ?—They are. 

3595. Seeing that you very seldom have re- 
tentions made against the gunners with regard 
to the stores, and therefore they must be very 
careful men, could you not find employment for 
those men in taking charge of stores ?— We have 
none to employ; we have only enough to keep 
ourselves going. 

3596. Supposing that the navy were allowed 
to take charge of the stores, you would find 
epenings for the gunners, would you not ?—Then 
you must immediately increase the list of 
gunners. 

3597. The gunners would be storekeepers, 
would they not?—Yes, but if you are going to 
employ the gunners or the warrant officers in 
civil employments, it is quite obvious that as the 
fleet requires the number of warrant officers that 
it now has, you must go to the expense of in- 
creasing the number of an expensive class of 
officers. 

3598. The noble Lord did not intend in any 
way to diminish the efficiency of the fleet, neither 
do I; but I mean that whatever establishment 
of gunners you require for your vessels shall be 
maintained, and in addition to that, that if you 
had charge of your own stores you would find 
openings for your gunners to take charge of those 
stores, would you not ?—In fact, that they would 
become storekeepers of the gunnery department 
of the fleet; that is to say, the War Department 
would have to transfer to the Admiralty the 
gunnery establishments at Portsmouth, at Ply- 
mouth, at Sheerness, and at Chatham. The 
consequence would be that you would have two 
departments; you would have the military de- 
partment for all the matériel of war for the ports 
and another for the navy. 

3599. You have, of course, the reserve stores 
at the great naval arsenals ?—Yes, often. 

3600. You are, no doubt, aware that they are 
kept quite distinct as military stores?—I think 
SO. : 

3601. And that the whole of the matériel that 
the navy requires is as much separated as pos- 
sible ?—Pertectly. 

3602. The Control Department exists, so far 
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as it is a separate department, for the special 
charge of stores, does it not ?—I believe so. The 
guns, of course, are kept separate. 

3603. So that in all respects, excepting as re- 
gards the controlling head over all the naval 
stores in the great arsenals of the kingdom, 


those naval stores are now- kept separate and - 
distinct ?—I am not prepared to say exactly how 


the books are kept, but I know that all the ma- 
tériel of war ‘for the navy is kept separate, and 
examined by a naval officer. 

3604. And the reserve steamers, and all the 
reserve stores of every kind, are kept up to the 
full establishment which the Admiralty insist 
upon the War Office maintaining ?—Quite so. 

3605. Therefore we have only to change the 
system from the War Departwent control officers 
having charge of those stores, and to give them 
over to the navy ?—No doubt it may be done. 

3606. That would be an opening, would it 
not, to some of your deserving gunners to come 


‘and stay on shore, and take charge of their own 


stores?—No doubt, provided you increase the 
number of warrant officers with that object. 

3607. I ask you to remember again that no 
one desires to interfere with the efficiency ef the 
establishment of the navy, or that any nou-effec- 
tive man shall be upon the strength of any ship ; 
with regard to the boatswain, have you not any 
openings in your naval store-yards for that class 
of warrant officers being put in charge of that 
portion of the matériel of the navy which the 
boatswains have in charge on board ship ?—I do 
not think that there would be any large opening. 
Taking Portsmouth, for instance, 1 do not pre- 
sume that at Portsmouth there would be employ- 
ment for more than three people. 

3608. There would be some openings, I sup- 
pose?—There might be for specially qualified 
men. 

3609. The mere fact of such openings being 
held out to those men would be a great induce- 
ment for them to qualify themselves, would it 
not?—It might. 

3610. As regards the carpenters, to whom you 
attach great importance for maintaining your 
fleet, would it not be a great inducement to them 
if they had openings given them on shore in some 
of the dockyards?—No; I am rather inclined to 
think that there would be a difficulty. I do not 
think that the carpenters of the navy generally 
would be sufficiently qualified to take the posi- 
tion of the leading men of shipwrights who are 
over the gangs of workmen. At present, per- 
haps, you are aware that we employ carpenters 
at some of the contract builders for supermtend- 
ing the building of ships; but I think that, 
generally speaking, it will be found that the 
carpenters of the navy have not gone through 
the same practical course of instruction which 
the leading men and the foremen of the yards 
have gone through with regard to the construc- 
tion of ships and the repairs of ships. 

3611. We are now touching upon technical 
points of a very difficult nature, and it would be 
presumption in me to ask you any questions 
upon it. My questions have reference only to 
your own great knowledge with regard to the 
openings which might be given to carpenters 
who are warrant oficers?—I think that all the 
openings at present are filled. Carpenters are 
very often put in chargeof the coal depéts at 
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the dockyards, and wherever a carpenter can be 


employed I think it is done. 

3612. Do you think that if we were to hunt 
out in the Admiralty we could find out the num- 
ber of openings now given to those men who 
have been warrant officers or petty officers, and 
the number which you think on careful examina- 
tion might be added to the list?—That might 
be done; but I think that the number of such 
positions would be very limited, so far as my 
personal knowledge goes. 

3613. In the marines, as. you have already 
stated, you have no openings of that kind?—I 
think not. That does not come so much under 
us as under the Deputy Adjutant General of 
Marines; there are small appointments that they 
give to marines in the schools, and as messengers, 
and attending to infirmarics, and things of that 
sort, but the number is very limited. 

3614. There are only a few quartermasters 
who are promoted from among the non-com- 
missioned officers, are there ?—That is so. 

3615. And, practically speaking, the marines 
have no advantage in that way at all commen- 
surate with the army ?—We have only our own 
three divisions and the head-quarters at Deal. 

3616. And you do not see any openings there? 
—I am not aware of any. 

3617. We have had evidence from the Deputy 
Adjutant General that he has about 153 clerks 
employed from the marines of a very skilful de- 
scription, including those in the office, and that 
he could get a considerable number more of 
equally qualified men from the ranks of the 
marines; would it not be of advantage if they 
could be employed in the.Admiralty, or else- 
where?—It might be so to a limited extent; but I 
certainly think that, taking them generally, they 
are not well qualified to go into a great depart- 
ment like the Admiralty. 

3618. Even in a subordinate position ?—In 
the subordinate positions it is merely a question 
of copying letters. 


Captain Price. 


3619. Do you think it at all advisable to én- 
courage men or boys to enter for a short, time by 
holding out to them inducements to take civil 


employment after the 10 years’ service ?—As I” 


have already stated, I think it injudicious to hold 
out any prospects on withdrawing from the ser- 
vice to the very people that you want to keep in 
the profession of seamen, the qualified men; but 
the question which, as I understand is put to 
me, is more with reference to men who take 
their discharge after 10 years’ service. 

3620. Do you not, think that it would be more 
advisable to hold out inducements to those men 
who have left to return to the service, rather 
than to remain out of it in civil employment ?—I 
do not know what other inducement you could 
hold out to them than the prospect of the very 
handsome and liberal pension that is given them 
after another 10 years. 

8621. The inducements are very great, but 
you are opposed to creating greater inducements 
to men to take civil employment out of the ser- 
vice ?—I think that to hold out to the navy in 
general, inducements to take civil employment, is 
an inducement to men to leave the service. 

3622. Then, on the whole, you think that such 
inducements ought to be confined altogether tomen 
who have served their full period ?—Certainly. 
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Sir Henry Holland. 


3623. We have heard that the present mode 
of selecting men for employment in the dock- 
yards is the selection by the superintendents of 
the best men without any reference to the ques- 
tion, whether they are pensioners or civilians; is 
that in your opinion the best mode of selection ? 
—I think that it is always judicious to give the 
persons at the head of your dockyards the power 
of making their selections in the manner they 
consider best. No doubt if they find a pen- 
sioner who is active and intelligent they would 
take him; but there are many positions which a 
pensioner could not fill, and for which they want 
younger men; and, therefore, instead of taking 
pensioners they select men who are qualified for 
other kinds of work; it must be recollected that 
a pensioner is not a man who has been used to 
heavy work, and very often in the dockyard work 
they want a man who has been brought up in a 
contractor’s yard, or anywhere else where there 
has been heavy work. 


General Shute. 


3624. Your acquaintance with the marines, I 
believe, is not great, and any question with re- 
ference to the marines had better be asked of the 
Adjutant General of Marines?—lI think so; he 
knows more of the duties than I do; more 
especially when an Adjutant General has been 
in command of a division, and served all his time 
in the marines. 


Mr. Hanbury Tracy. 


3625. Are there many 10-years’ men in the 
Naval Reserve ?—I am not aware, but I suspect 
not. No return has been called for that I am 
aware of. The reserve does not come under me 
specially ; it is under the Coast Guard, and they 
can give it you in detail if you wish for it; or 
I can call for a return. 

$626. I suppose your experience would be to 
this effect: that as sailors and petty officers are 
not well fitted to be clerks in civil employments, 
but they are well fitted to be timekeepers, check- 
takers, messengers, riggers, storekeepers, and 
that sort of work?—-That is my view. ‘They 
have never been brought up as clerks, and if you 
take a man, say after 10 years’ service, and put 
him into an office when, perhaps, he has never 
written a letter in his life, | do not think that he 
willbe found qualified for the position, except in 
very rare cases. 


Chairman. 


3627. May I sum up your evidence in this 
way, that you think it best to obtain men for 
the navy whose object is to stay in the navy, 
and not men who have any arriere pensée of 
getting into civil employment afterwards ?— 
Most certainly, until they are pensioned. 

3628. When they are pensioned, they are 38 
or 40 years old, and beyond the age to be entered 
as clerks ?— Yes, 

3629. And generally beyond the age to be 
entered as artificers at the dock yards ?—Quite 
Be the artificers are generally limited to the age 
of 35. 

3630. Therefore you are satisfied on the whole, 
with things as they are, so far as any entry into 
the Civil Service from the navy is concerned? 
—I do not see how you can improve it. With 


regard to a seaman, everything connected with 


the service afloat, I think, has been done that 
can be done. 


x3 3631. So 


Admiral 
Sir A. Milne, 


G.C.Ba 
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13 July 
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r. 
Cawkwell. 


Chairman—continued. 


3631. So far as the dockyards are concerned, 
you do not wish to interfere with the absolute dis- 
cretion of the superintendent in selecting his 
men ?—Certainly not. 

3632. And you think that it would be injuri- 
ous to the service if he were told that he ought 
to give some preference to discharged sailors ?— 
I think that no such order ought to be given; 
and I think that the feeling generally on the part 
of the superintendents is, that if they find a 
pensioner of high character and good qualifica- 
tions, they will give him the preference. 

3633. You are aware that a good many non- 
commissioned officers of marines do get military 
clerkships, but you do no not want to see more 
of that class in the Military Civil Department? 
—I think that it ought to be limited; I am not 
in favour of it, I must acknowledge. 

3634. I understand that you are glad to see 
the men employed as they are now, in what are 
called military clerkships; but that you do not 
think it can go further ?—I do not think so. 

3635. Therefore, from the naval point of view 
(dropping the civil point of view for a moment), 
you do not see any advantage to Her Majesty’s 
Naval Service in holding out additional prospects 
of civil employment ?—I think that it would be 
the reverse; and that holding out such induce- 
ments would be an encouragement to men to 
leave the service when you want to retain them. 

3636. The service, so far, is in a very eflicient 
condition, and you do not desire to make any 
great change of that kind ?—I believe the service 
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was never in better condition as to efficiency — 
than at the present moment, and that that has 
entirely arisen from the entry of the boys, and — 
from the very liberal, and I may say handsome, — 


pensions which are given to men at an early © 


age. 
” 


“* Messenger, 


pensioned. 
3638. And if the patronage of those employés 


could come to an end, and messengerships gene= 


rally all over the service were given to old 


soldiers and sailors, you would be very glad to 7 
see it ?—Certainly, I should. be very glad to see — 


that they got employment; of course, it’‘may be 
argued in a different way; that those men have 
handsome pensions, and therefore should not be 
employed in those positions which would other- 
wise be filled by other people. 

3639. So far as storekeeperships, and offices 
which old warrant officers would hold, are con- 
cerned, you see no objection to their being so 
appointed, provided that it did not render any 
increase of the numbers necessary ?—Quite so; 
I have no objections to see men employed, pro- 
vided that it does not throw extra expense or 
burden upon the Naval Vote. 

3640. But in fixing the number of those ranks, 
you would prefer to look at the naval necessities 
rather than at the civil necessities ?—Certainly. 


Mr. WiLL1amM CAWKWELL, called in; and Examined. 


Chatrman, 


‘3641. You are now a Director of the London 
and North Western Railway ?—I am. 

3642. And you were for many years general 

manager of that railway, were you not ?—I 


was. 
3643. The object of this Committee is, to ascer- 
tain whether additional employment in the 
Government Civil Service could be given to men 
who have served as soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
and we have asked you to come here to ascertain 
from you, whether any considerable number of 
soldiers or sailors are employed in the service of 
the London and North Western Railway Com- 
any in duties analogous to those of the Civil 
ervice ; can you give us any figures upon that 
point ?—Yes ; I cannot give you the total number 
of soldiers and sailors that are in the London and 
North Western Railway Company’s service, but 
I have had a statement taken out of the appoint- 


ments from the 1st January 1874 to the present 


time. There have been 213 soldiers and 55 
sailors appointed; they ‘have chiefly been ap- 
pointed in the police and signalling departments 
of the railway; I find that out of 148 police and 
signalmen employed at Euston Station, and the 
other stations in the vicinity in London, I think, 
as far as Tring, 29 out of 148, or about 20 per 
cent. of the whole were soldiers. I had, per- 
haps, better at the same time state that cut of 
the 213 soldiers, we have had to dismiss 31; 51 
have dismissed themselves by resigning, mostly 
soon after they were appointed, on account of 
their not liking the work; and the remainder 
have continued in the service. 


Chairman—continued. 
3644, That is since the beginning of 1874 ?— 
Can you state about how many appointments to 
similar employment were made in that period ?— 


Out of 148 police and signalmen appointed at 


Euston and the neighbouring stations, 29 were 
soldiers ; that is to say, 20 per cent. of the whole, 
and I imagine that the proportion is about the 
same in the other districts. 

3645. Those were policemen and signalmen 
chiefly ?—Chiefly ; we do not find them very 
useful as passenger porters; they do not appear 
to take to the work; they take better to the 
goods work, that is to say employment in the 


warehouses and as signalmen and policemen; 


and we find them, I think, above the average 
for those particular places. 

3646. You find them above the average for 
signalmen and policemen, below the average for 
passenger porters, and pretty fair for goods por- 
ters ?—Yes. 

3647. Do you ever take men in as cleaners 
and stokers who have been in the army ?—That 
is a separate department, but I do not think that 
there is much of that. Those who come in as 
cleaners look to be employed as firemen, and 
afterwards as drivers of engines, and therefore 
they come in younger and would not be dis- 
charged soldiers. J may also state that we take 
soldiers five years older than we take other men. 
Our limit of age for that class of employment is 
30 years, but we extended the time for soldiers, 
I think after the Crimean War, to 35 years of 
age. 

e048. Do you think that extension was 
judicious, 


3637. But you would be glad that all the kind 
of work which is summed up in the word — 
and everything of that sort, should 
begiven to sailors as much as possible ?—Cer- — 
tainly, if they are qualified for it, after they are 
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judicious, and that it has answered ?--Yes, I 
think so. 

3649. And, on the whole, are you ‘satisfied 
with the proportion which you have now ?—Yes, 
I have made some inquiries from our superinten- 
dents and others as to how the men have con- 
ducted themselves, and more especially as to the 
neighbourhood of Euston. Our superintendent 
there is a gentleman who has been in the army, 
and in fact retains the rank of colonel in the 
army, and he has taken great interest in the p- 
pointment of soldiers in that way, and his opinion 

4s much the same as that of others, viz., that 
those who turn out well are very good. 

3650. You have had in the superior ranks of 
the London and North Western service some 
very distinguished military and naval men, have 
you not ?—We have. 

3651. And naturally their tendency would be 

_ todo what they could for soldiers and sailors, 

and also they would know a good deal about 

them ?—Yes, the gentleman to whom I refer has 

been employed in the army in India for a long 

time, and he has taken great interest in it, and 
_he gives me exactly the same account. 

3652. Going back to what you say about the 
locomotive department, the cleaners are generally 
taken from the ploughtail, are they not, being as 
a rule men of very moderate education, young 
fellows got from the country ?—To a great ex- 
tent that is so. 

3653. Is any considerable number of men 
taken into the shops at Crewe who have served 
either in the army or in the navy ?—I could not 

answer that question because I have not looked 
into it; but I should scarcely think there were, 
except as mere labourers. The cleaners and men 
similarly employed are principally young men. 

3654. Gomg to the clerical department, you 
take all your clerks in at 14 or 15 years of age, I 
think ?— To a great extent we do, as apprentices 
or boy clerks, and they gradually rise from that 
to the higher ranks. 

3655. Some very valuable servants indeed 
of the company have begun with boy ser- 
vice, I think ?—They have. 

3656. You have never tried getting clerks 
from the army or navy, have you?—I am not 
aware that we have any. 

3657. Is that boy clerk system now universal 
in the service?—To a great extent it is, except 
that if we require additional clerks accustomed 
to railway work we engage them from the out- 
side; but the majority of our clerks rise from 
boys. 

3658. The regular establishment is recruited 
from boys, but if you have a sudden access of 
work, you get the material from where you can? 
—Yes. That applies principally to the highest 
class, where we want a well-educated man who 
has been accustomed to railway work, to fill a 
vacancy for which we have not a suitable man 
within our ownranks. Butif we have one within 
our own staff, we never go outside it. 

3659. You, I presume, know generally what 
the Government departments are, and how far 
those departments are analogous to the depart- 
ments of great railway ?— Yes. 

3660. From your knowledge of the Govern- 
ment departments, and your experience of the 
very large establishment of the London and 
North Western Railway, should you conceive 

0.129. . 4 
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that there would be any very great opening to 
soldiers or sailors in the Civil Service of the 
country ?—I do not think there is any further 
opening on the London and North Western 
Railway, beyond the places that we now appoint 
them to; that is to say, the positions I have 
already mentioned of signalmen, policemen, and 
persons in the goods department, and so on. 

3661. The only analogous officers in the Civil 
Service are the police, messengerships, and em- 
ployments of that kind, the Government at pre- 
sent having no railways ?—No. 

3662. And possibly in the telegraph depart- 
ment?—I should think in the telegraph depart- 
ment they might be employed. We find many 
of the soldiers very intelligent in picking up the 
use of the telegraph instruments; for instance, 
they are employed as signalmen, and many of 
them are very apt indeed, and pick it up quickly, 
and they work very well. The only disad- 
vantage, if it is a disadvantage, is that they work 
strictly to orders, and they do not appear to 
deviate from them, perhaps in cases where some- 
times a little exercise of their own intellect would 
be better; but beyond that, I think that they 
are quite as intelligent as anybody else. 

A 3663. They obey rather than reason ?—They 
0. 
Sir John Hay. 

3664. Have you many seamen who have been 
in the navy ?—Since the Ist January i874, we 
have engaged 55 seamen. 

3665. Do you happen to know what rank they 
held in the Mia ae they came to you ?— 
No, I cannot tell you. 

3666. You take none but men with good cer- 
tificates, I suppose ?—We require a good cer- 
tificate ; we require a good character. A soldier 
generally brings his discharge with him, and per- 
haps some recommendations from officers, and 
we endeavour to supplement that if we can by a 
character from private parties as well. But we 
are very particular as to those that we do employ, 
and I may say, that we are especially particular 
about a man being of sober habits. ‘The soldiers 
that we employ we sometimes find are not par- 
ticular in that way, and that is, I believe, the 
reason that we have had to dismiss a good many. 

3667. Have those 55 seamen whom you have 
had, turned out pretty well ?—Very well. 

3668. Have you had the same amount to dis- 
charge, proportionately to their number that you 
spoke of, with regard to the soldiers ?—Out of 55, 
10 have been discharged; that is about 20 per 
cent. 

3669. Have you any men employed as engi- 
neers, who have been engineers or stokers in the 
navy ?—I think not. 

3670. Do the numbers which you have given, 


apply generally to the engineers, drivers, and 


firemen, employed upon that line ?—We employ 
altogether above 45,000 men on the London and 
North Western Railway. 


Lord Eilcho. 


3671.. Do you know how many men are em- 
ployed in the railway ,service of the kingdom 
altogether ?—I do not remember, but the num ber 
must be very large. 

3672. I have heard it put at 270,000?—I was 
going to say at a guess something like 300,000, 

x4 but 
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but I should think that it would be fully 


_ 250,000. 


3673. You have stated, I think, that in the 
departments where you employ soldiers and 
sailors, the proportion is something like 20 per 


_cent.?—That is so; they are not strictly con- 


fined to those departments, but principally so. 

3674. Is the number limited to that because 
you think that is the right proportion between the 
soldiers and the civilians; or isit that the supply 
of qualified soldiers has limited you ?—It is not a 
limitation of our own. 

3675. It is a chance ?—It is a chance. We 
have had recommendations, and out of those re- 
commendations this number of appointments has 
been made. , 

3676. Speaking generally, if two persons pre- 
sented themselves, physically equal, one being a 
disciplined intelligent soldier of good character, 
and the other merely a civilian who had no such 
qualification, except perhaps the character which 
he brought from his former employment or from 
the clerg gyman of the parish, which of the two 
would you prefer ?—It would depend of course 
upon the appointment. As a policeman, I think, 
a soldier is preferable. 

3677. Their discipline steps in, and is of use? 
—Yes. For rough work in the goods depart- 
ment, I should prefer the man who had been 
brought up to other hard work. 

3678. Would you prefer soldiers as -signal- 
men?—They are strict in the performance of 
their duties. 

3679. And signalmen must attend strictly to 
their instructions, must they not ?—Yes. 

3680. But signalmen also have occasionally to 
exercise their judgment and diser etion, have they 
not ?—They have. 

3681. There you say the soldier is defective ? 
—I do not say that he is defective, but perhaps 
he is not so much inclined to exercise his discre- 
tion as another man would be. 

3682. Should you desire to find sufficient 
trustworthy soldiers of good character to man your 
whole police force with soldiers, merely looking 
to the good of your own service !—I do not see 
any objection to it if they are men of good 
character. Of course I can only speak from 
experience, and that experience has been rather 
in favour of the soldiers for police than other- 
wise. 

3683. What is the pay of your. police >—They 
begin at 20s. a week; it depends upon the 

ost. 
r 3684. Do you pension them at all?—No. 

3685. Are there any pensions given to your 
servants in any department?—No, except the 
clerks who subscribe to a superannuation fund. 

3686. Injured men, I suppose, are taken care 
of ?—We have what we call an accident fund ; 
it is in fact a benefit society as well; the men 
subscribe to it. 

3687. Is the subscription compulsory ?—In 
most of the departments it is compulsory, be- 
cause it is made a condition of their engagement; 
it is a very small subscription, and the company 
subscribe largely towards it themselves. That 
provides for the men in case of an accident, and 
it is aloo a provision in case of death or perma- 
nent injury. 

3688. What is the highest pay that a _police- 
man can rise to?—The signalmen and policemen 


begin at 20s., and can rise up to about 305s., as } I 


police '—Yes. 


Lord Elcho—continued. 


signalmen at some of the important posts. 
3689. Are the signal men paid higher than the 


3690. Are the signalmen generally promoted i 
from policemen ?—We consider it almost a part 
of the police department. 


Sir George Balfour. 


3691. I think that the London and No 
Western Company have always shown a desire 4 
to employ military men, and ‘that almost from 
the first, one or two of your superintendents haye — 
been military men?—Yes, we have always been — q 
open to the employment of military men. : 

3692. Besides the superintendents and officers 
of military rank whom you now have, you have 
previously had also military men in the same 
position, have you not ?—Captain Huish, who - 
was manager for a. number of years, was a 
military man. 

3693. And General Vaughan ? — General a 
Vaughan is at present at Huston, he is the © 
gentleman to whom I referred just now. General 
Vaughan i is the superintendent of the southern 
district of the railway in-the passenger depart- : 
ment. B 

3694. So that those military gentlemen have 
always leaned to the employment of soldiers ?— 
Yes, and I think naturally so. 

3695. Are you still desirous of extending the ~ 
employment of military officers if you can find — 
suitable men to fill the offices?—-Yes; we are 
inclined to employ them if we can get them of ~ 
good character. 2 


a Bd 


3696. You have hitherto only given us informa- 
tion with regard to the employment of soldiers 
and sailors in very subordinate positions; are 
there no situations that you could mention tous 
that would be open to very intelligent non-com- — 
missioned officers, men of very considerable talent — 
and standing ?—The only positions that they 
could occupy would be positions like that of 
General Vaughan, who is superintendent of a — 
district, or some post of that kind; but we have 
very few military men in that position. Ido not © 
know that we have anything more than the places ~ 
I have referred to already. | 

3697. You do not think that it would be to 
the interest of the railway, if you could get — 
trained and disciplined men who had risen to the 
rank of non-commissioned officers in the army, in 
better situations than the mere subordinate ones _ 
you have mentioned ?—I think not, because we | 
haye to keep those for the promotion of our own 
servants; if we filled those places with soldiers — 
or any other class of men from the outside, either. 
we could not promote our old servants, or else 
we should Jose our best and most: experienced 
men. . 

3698. I did not quite understand from you . 
whether you have any superannuation or peasions — : 
to give to your old servants ?—No, we donot'give _ 
pensions or superannuations except, as I have 
already stated, to the clerks and to the higher class 
of servants who subscribe to.a superannuation — 
fund to which the directors also contribute, and 
then at a certain age, or in case of failing health _ 
or other circumstances, they can superannuate 
themselves. 

3699. Is that superannuation fund different 
from the benefit society i—It i is; the superannua- 

tion 
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tion fund is for the higher class of servants, and 
the benefit society is for the lower class of ser- 
vants. 

3700. Does that society give pensions after a 
certain number of years’ service ?—No, it merely 
makes allowances in case of sickness, or in case of 
accident or permanent injury, or in case of 
death. 

3701. And it provides a little for the widows, 
does it not?—It provides a fixed sum in case of 
death for the widow or the representatives of the 
party meeting with the accident. 

3702. That kind of society you find advanta- 
geous in keeping the men steady to your work, do 
vou not ?—It has been found very advantageous. 
Jt has not been long established, but it has worked 
very well. The men are obliged to support it, 


because we make it a condition of their engage-. 


ment, and it is very much appreciated by the 
men. 

3703. I presume that all inducements of that 
kind you find useful in steadying the men who 
come into your employment ?—Certainly. 

3704. Have you any soldier pensioners em- 
ployed on the railway ?—Yes, I believe we have 
some who receive pensions. 

3705. Do you find that they are more to be 
relied upon than other men who are not in receipt 
of pensions ?—That I could not say. 


Sir Henry Havelock. 


3706. Could you give us an idea what is about 
the total number of porters that you employ all 
through the different branches of your railway ?— 
No, I have not any returns showing the number 
of porters employed, but I. could put in a state- 
ment of the kind. 

3707. Does not your evidence amount to this: 
that in certain positions, as porters, as policemen, 
and as signal men, you have found that the em- 
ployment of soldiers was attended with consider- 
able advantage; that is to say, that they do the 
work satisfactorily to you, and in some respects 
better than civilians ?—I think they are fully up 
to the average of a similar class of men. 

3708. It would be a very important branch of 

_ the inquiry if you could give us the total number 
of porters in your whole service, and about how 
many of them have been soldiers?—I am not sure 
that I can tell you the proportionate number of 
soldiers, because I should have no record for any 
length of time back, so as to ascertain whether 
they are soldiers or civilians. I can give you the 
number of men that we employ as porters. Ihave 
a statement here of the number of soldiers and 
sailors that we have appuinted since the Ist of 
January 1874, and I could give the number of 
other classes of men that we have appointed in 
the same positions during the same period. 


Chairman. 


3709. You can add to the return the number 
of persons appointed in the same period who are 
not soldiers and sailors ?— Quite so. 

3710. And as you have already stated, that 
would probably be the fair proportion ?—Yes. 


Sir Henry Havelock. 


3711. Out of the total of some 45,000 men 
that you employ, could you inform the Com- 
mittee how many in the aggregate are goods 
porters, how many are signalmen, and how many 


7 oe ?—That 45,000 embraces the loco- 
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motive department; that is to say, the drivers, 
the firemen, the men employed in the workshops, 
and also the men engaged in maintaining the 
permanent way. 

3712. Asregards the plate laying and maintain- 
ing the permanent way, have you had any ex- 
perience of the employment of soldiers ?—I have 
not, but I have no doubt that there are a number 
in that department as well. 

3718. You know of no special reasons why 
they are unfitted for that in any way, do you ?— 
No, not if they are hard working men; it re- 
quires very hard working men for that depart- 
ment, 

3714. You are probably aware that one of the 
changes proposed to be made, and in course of 
being partially made, in the army is the substitu- 
tion of the short service, by which men will be 
passed into the reserve at much earlier ages 
than they are at present when they are dis- 
charged; that is to say that we may look forward 
hereafter to men leaving the service temporarily 
after about six years’ service instead of leaving 
it, as they do now, after about 20 years’ service. 
I suppose you conceive that in all those positions, 
especially in those in which illegibility is limited 
by the present age, such a system would open 
up a larger field to the employment of those men 
in your service ?—It would in this way: that we 
do not employ them at all after they are 35 years 
of age. Of course if a great number of them 
left the service under 35, we might naturally 
expect to be able to employ a greater number. 

3715. They would be more efficient in all re- 
spects for which youth is a qualification, would 
they not ?—The present limit is 35; if they are 
under 35 we employ them now if they offer them- 
selves, having good characters. 

3716. Have you any limitation of age for 
civilians ?—We do not employ any man above 
30, unless he is a soldier, and then up to 35; 
except in the case of a man who has had a rail- 
way education to begin with, and is merely trans- 
ferred perhaps from one company to another. 

3717. Assuming that with that limitation of 
age you would be disposed to employ a good 
number of soldiers as porters, have you ever con- 
sidered whether the liability under which men of 
the reserve labour by being recalled for service 
in case of war would constitute a certain amount 
of disability as to their being employed by you? 
—In some departments it would be objectionable 
to have a large number of men withdrawn, es- 
pecially in the signalling department, where it is 
a very important thing to have efficient and well 
trained men. 

3718. But, in regard to the employment of a 
porter, it would not be of very much importance, 
would it?—No, not much; and, of course, we 
have no sort of hold on our men beyond the 
terms of their engagement; that is, short notice 
on either side. 

3719. But, all other things being equal, you 
would consider it a qualification for a man if he 
came to you still retaining all his youth and 
vigour, with a certain amount of training, and 
bringing in habits of discipline after six or seven 
years’ service; and at the same time it would be 
an additional recommendation to you that the 
State gave you some sort of guarantee for his 
good behaviour and steadiness by the fact that 
he was drawing reserve pay, and was liable to 
lose that on misconduct ?—1 have no doubt that 

now 
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now aman who is drawing a pension is, gene- 
rally speaking, a man of better character than a 
man who is not drawing a pension, because it is 
presumed that he would not have his pension un- 
less he had been a man of good character. 


3720. I am speaking of men who go into the 
reserve for six years, and are liable to be with- 
drawn from any civil employment that they may 
be in in the event of war breaking out. Takiug 
the case of a man in that condition, a man of 
about 24 years of age, being still young and 
vigorous, and still retaining sufficient youth to 
learn a new business, would you not consider him 
very eligible for such positions as those of porters 
or policemen ?—Yes; but I do not think that it 
would be a recommendation to us that a man 
might be liable to be withdrawn from us at any 
moment. é 

3721. But would it not be a recommendation 
to you that you obtained with a man a con- 
siderable guarantee as to his steadiness and good 
conduct, from the fact that he was drawing re- 
serve pay from the Government, and was liable 
to lose that on misconduct ?—I do not see that 
that is much recommendation. 

3722. Is it not a guarantee as to a man’s 
character and steadiness ?—So is the receipt of 
our wages. 

3723. But there is the receipt of the one in 
addition to the receipt of the other?—There is 
the same tie upon him with our own wages; if 
he misconducts himself he loses the wages, which 
are more than he receives from the Govern- 
ment. 

3724. Would you not, in the other case, have 
a double tie upon him; and would it not be a 
great guarantee for the steadiness and the 
respectability of the man ?—So far as it goes, it 
would be. 

3725. Assuming that the shortening of the 
term of service in the army would enable you to 
employ a larger number of those men, I suppose 
you could get rid of the disadvantage of their 
being liable to be withdrawn from the service by 
so distributing them, that the number so liable 
to be withdrawn would be in a small proportion 
to the whole number employed in any particular 
department ?—You could scarcely regulate that 
onarailway. A man must fill any position that 
you have open; we must appoint a man when a 
vacancy occurs for a particular duty. 


Captain Price. 


3726. Do you find any great difference one 
way or the other in the amount of traffic on 
railways in the event of a continental war; how 
did the French and German war, for instance, 
affect the traffic?—I do not think that it much 
affected the traffic in England. 

3727. When this country is at war, as for in- 
stance, in the Russian war, is there any great 
difference in the amount of traffic ?—No. 


Mr. Laing. 


3728. Having been at the head of such a 
great army of 45,000 men for so many years, I 
suppose you would say that there are some 
general principles which apply to all large estab- 
lishments employing labour, whether public or 
private, and which cannot be violated with 
impunity if you wish to preserve efficiency and 
economy ?—Certainly. 


- siderations ?—Quite so. 
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3729. Would not the first of those principles 
be that the selection of all the servants in the 


service from top to bottom, should be made with © 


reference to the circumstances of the service 
itself, and not with reference to extraneous con- 
The railway company 
must look first of all to the discharge of their 
own duties; anything outside that they cannot 
look at. 

3730. Another principle would be, I suppose, 
that you must have an unbroken chain of re- 
sponsibility from top ‘to bottom, so that no one 
should be able to say if anything went wrong, 
“‘ It was not my fault, but you forced something 


upon me which I would not have had other- 


wise ” ?— Quite so. 

3731. Then, I suppose, another principle 
would be that the promotion should go on as far 
as possible in the service itself; if, for instance, 
in an establishment where there were a number 
of boy clerks who had come on at 307. or 404. a 
year, and had served a certain time, a vacancy 
occurred in a rather better position, say at 802 
a year, and you brought in a non-commissioned 
officer of the army or navy, however good or re- 
spectable or fit for the purpose such a man might 
be, it would produce a certain amount of dis- 
appointment and disorganisation among all the 
clerks in the office below him, would it not ?— 
Yes. .As I have already stated in answer to a 
former question, the higher offices we do retain 


for the promotion of our own servants; we could - 


not afford to appoint outside people to those 
positions; if we did we should loose our best 
servants for want of proper promotion in our 
own staff. 

- 3732. Supposing that with a view to increase 
the inducement to enlist in the army we were to 
hold out that the only or chief road to employ- 
ment in great public departments like the police, 
the Post Office, or the dockyards, was through 
the army or the navy, could you lay down an 
absolute rule that a large proportion of all the 
men employed in those departments should be 
discharged soldiers or sailors, without violating 
those fundamental principles, and in the long 
run costing the nation a great deal more than if 
they had paid directly for any increased induce- 
ment ?—I think so. 

3733. Do you think that it would cost more to 
attempt to do the thing indirectly than to do it 
directly ?—I scarcely see how they could do it in- 
directlyinthatway. In thefirst place railway com- 
panies wouldnot undertake that they would employ 
soldiers or sailors on the understanding that they 
were to be taken away from them at any time 
by the Government. 

. 3734. I am talking rather of the public de- 
partments, such as the dockyards or the police; 
supposing that you were called upon to-morrow 
to take charge of a great public department, like 
the police or one of the great dockyards, how 
should you feel if you were hampered by con- 
ditions that one-half or two-thirds, or all, of your 
vacancies were to be filled up by discharged sol- 
diers or sailors ?—-Speaking from my own know- 
ledge as a railway manager, I should certainly 
object to it. If a soldier or a sailor comes to us 


for employment he takes his chance along -with — 


a civilian; if his character is better or he is a 
more intelligent man he has the preference. 
3735. You would rather leave it as it is, and 
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if soldiers or sailors are equally fit with civilians 
for the purpose for which they are required, they 
may be employed, or may even have a personal 
preference; but you would not lay down any 
fard and fast rule?—No. In one or two depart- 
ments, such as the police department tor instance, 
I dare say that the preference would be given to 
a soldier if his character was equal to the civi- 
lian’s, but in other appointments the contrary ; as 
a rule the soldier or sailor takes his chance with 
the civilian; he brings his character and we 
judge which is the better man. 

3736. I suppose that even where you give a 
preference you would not like to be bound by 
any hard and fast rule that you must give that 
preference ?—Certainly not. 


Sir Henry Holland. 
3737. You mentioned, I think, that out of 213 


soldiers 31 were dismissed; is there a larger 


average of dismissals in the case of soldiers than 
in the case of civilians ?—I think there is a larger 
average of dismissals of soldiers than there is of 
civilians. 

3738. Can you tell, so far as you recollect, 
whether the cases of dismissal were on account 
of drunkenness?—I think it is so. I do not 
think that there is a greater number of dis- 
missals of soldiers than of civilians after they 
have been in the service for any length of time. 
At first setting to work we have found that there 
is that tendency to indulge in intoxicating li- 
uors. 

3739. I should rather gather from your evi- 
dence, that you agree with the evidence of a 
witness whom we have had before, who said that 
after a soldier left the army there was generally 
what he called a year of floundering or of trial 
to the soldier, and that it is during that year that 
the soldier is most apt to get drunk and to be 
dismissed >—He comes into the railway employ- 
ment and he has to apply himself strictly to 
work: he has no leisure in fact, except at meal 
times, during the hours of duty; and probably 
it is irksome to many of them, and they are in- 
clined to take more drink than they ought to; 
but if they are men of steady characters they 


are perhaps, on the average, for some positions 


which they fill, superior to the civilians. 
3740. Thatis to say, when they settle down to 
their work they become useful workers ?—Yes. 


General Shute. 


3741. Are younot more secure as to character 
in the case of soldiers than you would be in the 
case of the population generally, since you have 
commanding officers of regiments and adjutants 


to refer to?—We have the soldier’s discharge 


cand the character from his commanding officer. 

3742. Are you satisfied merely with the parch- 
ment discharge?—They bring their discharges, 
but we seek to have them supplemented by some- 
thing more. (aM 

3743. You are probably aware that by a late 
Order, that parchment discharge signed by the 
commanding officer must be concurred in by a 
Board which has sat upon the soldier before his 
discharge ?— That is so far as complying with the 
necessities of the service in which he has been 
employed, but that may not be sufficient for an 
employment like the railway service. 

3744. Are you aware ‘that there is an in- 
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finitely smaller proportion of drunkenness in the 
army than there is among the civilian population 
of England, particularly in the north and the 
manufacturing districts?—I think that is very 
probable ; a soldier has not nearly the money to 
spend that a civilian has. 

3745. Did you ever hear of that peculiar term 
“ floundering,” with reference to soldiers before, 
or that there was a special period in which the 
were totally unfit for anything ?—I did not make 
use of the expression. 

3746. With regard to the employment of sol- 
diers ; do you find that they are very unsettled 
during the first year after their discharge ?— 
Yes, but not on account of their leaving the ser- 
vice. What I mean is, that the man’s character 
is developed soon after he is employed by us. If 
he is a sober and industrious man he remains 
with us a considerable time, /but if not he is dis- 
charged ; his character is tested soon after his 
employment. 

3747. Would you rather empioy a soldier im- 
mediately after his discharge or wait a year ?— 
It would not make any difference to us one way 
or the other. 


Lord Eustace Ceci. 


3748, You have stated, I think, that you have 
45,000 employés on the London and North 
Western Railway, and that the appointments 
that are most fitted for soldiers or those in which 
they were most useful, were goods’ porters, 
signalmen, and policemen. Can you state what 
proportion to the whole 45,000 those goods’ 
porters and signalmen and policemen bear ?— 
The following classes in the traffic department, 
viz., guards, breaksmen, signalmen, ticket collec- 
tors, porters, and shunters, represent about 27 
per cent. of the entire staff of 45,000. In addi- 
tion to this, labourers are also employed in the 
locomotive, stores, and permanent way depart- 
ments, including in the latter, platelayers and 
porters, representing 15 per cent. of the whole 
staff, or, with the 27 per cent. already named, 
42 per cent. of the aggregate staff of 45,000 
persons employed by the company. 

3749. Have you any standard of height for 
your police ?—We have a standard of height for 
all the men employed; 5 feet 6 inches is the 
limit; we take nothing under 5 feet 6 inches, 
and that is for porters as well. The police we 
generally select from among the bigger men. 

3750. Have you any standard for the police ? 
—That is the limit for any class of men, and then 
we select from them what we want.| 

3751. Then in short your police are somewhat 
bigger men ?—Some of them are, but they are 
eligible at the height of 5 feet 6 inches; any man 
of 5 feet 6 inches or upwards is eligible as a 
policeman as well as anything else. It depends 
upon his conduct and his abilities. 

3752. Are you aware that the standard of 
height in the metropolitan and other police is 
more than 5 feet 6 inches ?—Yes, I believe it is, 
and many of our police are more than 5 feet 6 
inches. 

3753. Still you are perfectly ready to take 
them at that standard ?— Yes. 

3754. With regard to the employment of 
soldiers by private persons, it has been stated 
that Sir Joseph Whitworth has calculated that 
the value of the services of disciplined men 
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trained to obedience and to combined action was 
on the average 3s. a week more than that of 
ordinary persons; are you of that opinion ?— 
No. 


Lord Elcho. 


3755. Does the number of civilians discharged 
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from any cause bear any fixed proportion to the 
number of soldiers discharged?—Taking the 

eriod from 1st January 1874, to 30th June 1876, 
i have ascertained that upon the London and 
North Western Railway, the per-centage of dis- 
missals to appointments was, civilians 12 per 
cent., men from the army and navy, 16 per 
cent. 


Mr. Myutts FENTON, called in; and Examined. | 


Chairman. 


3756. You have been for a long time con- 
nected with railway management, I think ?—I 
have. 

3757. What is your present office ?-My pre- 
sent office is that of General Manager of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and I am desired also by 
the Chairman of the South Eastern Railway 
Company to speak with regard to the staff of the 
South Eastern Railway. 

3758. You are in possession of some valuable 
statistics on the subject of the employment of 
soldiers and sailors on those two railways ?—I 


am. 

3759. Will you be good enough to tell the 
Committee what those facts are?—I approach 
the subject with some diffidence after hearing 
Mr. Cawkwell’s evidence as to his large staff of 
45,000, because our staff is only very small com- 
pared with his; we have a staff of only about 
1,200 on the Metropolitan Railway; but from 
the peculiarity of the traffic and the peculiarity 
of the work, we require men of high discipline, 
and the best class of men that we can possibly 
secure. 
a greater number of passengers per day than 
almost any other company, and we require, there- 
fore, very sharp, active, well-disciplined men for 
the several posts; of the uniform staff, the chief 
men upon whom responsibility lies, are the signal- 
men. The signal arrangements uponaline like ours 
require to be very perfect, and we require to have 
the most perfectly trained men in those positions. 
You may take the Metropolitan Railway as being 
one large station for the accommodation of the 
north side of London. We have upon it 83 
signalmen, 14 of whom are soldiers or sailors, 
(seven soldiers and seven sailors), making a pro- 
portion of 17 per cent. of the whole. My 
experience of the last 13 years of the working of 
the Metropolitan Railway is, that soldiers and 
sailors are the best men that we can select for 
signalmen, and for this reason, that they are 
discipined men; that they are more easily 
educated as a rule to the peculiar duties of 
signalmen than other classes, that they strictly 
carry out the letter of their instruction, and that 
they are very reliable men, and I am always 
glad when I can secure them for this particular 
duty. 

3760. If you could get a larger proportion of 
such men, you. would do so?—Yes, I am always 
glad to get a good man from either service; I 
appoint every man myself; they have all first to 
be examined by our surgeon, and after they have 
passed him they come to me for appointment, 
and if two men appeared to be of equal 
intelligence and equal strength, I should 
certainly prefer the disciplined man to the.un- 
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disciplined man. We have altogether in the 
uniform staff, which is somewhere about 400, 
52 soldiers and 11 sailors, making 63, and 
forming a proportion of nearly 17 per cent. 
of the uniform staff. All those men have to begin 
at the lowest rank as porters, and they gradually 
attain to higher positions. We have now three 
of our station inspectors, that is to say, station 
masters, who came to us as porters, and who have 
risen to the position of station inspector, which 
is a very good one. We have 14 signalmen, 19 
ticket examiners and collectors, and the others 
are porters and pilotmen, and soon. With regard 
to the South Eastern Railway, I have a return, 
which I have not had time to analyse thoroughly, 
but I find that on the South Eastern Railway 
they have 156 soldiers, 113 sailors, 12 militiamen, 
and six marines, and from the Army Reserve 
Corps and Naval Reserve a small number, making 
a total of 296 out of the entire staff of 7,000. 

3761. Is that 7,000 what you call the uniform 
staff, or the whole staff?—That is the whole 
staff; I have not got the proportion of the uniform 
staf—é Those men appear to be employed in 
almost every position in the service. I find 
that there is one clerk, and the others seem 
chiefly to be employed as passenger porters, 
goods’ porters, policemen, watchmen, a few 
drivers, a few firemen, and some fitters and 
labourers in the locomotive department. I shall 
be happy to put in an abstract showing the 
numbers. 

3762. As to your experience of the goodness 
of the men, you have stated that you think that 
the soldiers and sailors make better signalmen 
than civilians ?—I think that, as a rule, they do. 

3763. Their habits of discipline are distinctly 
in their favour? — Yes; and there is another 
feature about them, too; they are more disposed 
to adhere strictly to the letter of their instruc- 
tions. The signalman’s duty is a peculiar one, 
and requires a man of steady habits, and a man 
who will strictly carry out the instructions given 
to him. Ifaman reasons too much for himself, 
he is liable to get wrong. So far as our peculiar 
work is concerned, J would much rather that a 
man should act strictly upon the letter of his in- 
structions than that he should take upon himself 
to reason, and in the least degree depart from 
those instructions. 

3764. You used the word “steady,” do you 
find that a man who has been a soldier or a sailor 
is, as a rule, more sober and better behaved than 
a civilian?—No; my experience is that they are 
about on an average with the others. 

3765. Going from signalmen to the porter 
class, do you find that a soldier or sailor does 
station work as well as a civilian?—Yes, they do 
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the station work exceedingly well. The sailor 
does the rough part of the station work better 
than the soldier; the soldier makes a very good 
man on the platform, and he is smarter and more 
active, and moves about with greater ease than 
an undisciplined and untrained man; they 
make very good porters and ticket examiners, 
and they are very good outside policemen. 

3766. You have stated that the proportion of 
soldiers or sailors to civilians in the uniform class 
is about 63 to 400; would the proportion be 
about the same among the porters ?—The porters 
would be in about the same proportion. 


3767. And the policemen about the same ?— 
Yes, about the same. 

3768. Do you find that they are good police- 
men?—Very good policemen. The only police- 
men that we have are the men outside the 
stations to control the cab traffic,and so on. At 
_Moorgate-street Station (one of our principal 
stations) we have an out-door policeman who 
has been with us since 1864; he is one of the 
best men we have in the. service: he was 
a soldier; in the Grenadier Guards; his time 
had expired, and he got a good certificate. 


3769. In giving. us the South Eastern state- 
ment, I think you mentioned that there were a 
few men in the locomotive department who were 
of the soldier or sailor class ; is that the case with 
you upon the Metropolitan Railway ?—Yes. 1 
hand in a return of the men employed in our 
locomotive and permanent way departments. 


3770. You take your men in as cleaners, I 
suppose ?—- Yes. 

-3771. Are they young} as a rule ?—Yes, they 
come in at about 18 or 19 years of age. 

2772. That would be too young, of course, to 
get any men from the army ?—It would. 

3773. And you prefer, I presume, to take as 
your cleaners men who are not educated rather 
than educated?—We do not want too high a 
class of education for those men. 

3774. You want a man who will think about 
‘nothing but his engine, and not have his atten- 
tion on anything else ?—Quite so. 

3775. I suppose in the shops the class that 
you get are chiefly from similar employment 
outside ?—Yes. 

3776. And the proportion of those likely to 
have been in the army is comparatively small ?— 
It is comparatively small. 

_ 3777. Do you get afew men from the navy 
who have been artificers ?—No. 

3778. You are aware, of course, that the object 
of this Committee is to consider whether we can 
with advantage increase the employment ofsoldiers 
-and sailors in the Civil Service, and we are only 
‘asking you to be good enough to give us infor- 
mation to guide us upon that point. In the 
Civil Service we have not at present any rail- 
way work, and we have to look to what would 
be an analogous work. From your knowledge of 
the public service of the country, do you see 
in that service any additional opening to which 
your experience on the railway would point 
‘as being suitable for men of this class ?—I only 
‘see the police force; I should think that they 
would make very good policemen. 

3779. You would distinctly give that as your 
opinion as a railway manager ?—Yes, 

_ 3780. And of course there is a considerable 
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body of messengers, and men of that class in the 
public service whose duties are not very dis- 
similar to railway duties?—I think that they 
would make very good messengers. 

3781. But taking your own special railway 
uniform employment, your evidence is decidedly 
in favour of the soldiers and sailors ?—It is. 


Sir John Hay. 


3782, And you would like to increase their 
number ?—I should. If a man comes to me from 
the Guards, for instance, I always find a place 
for him if I can. I find that they are exceed- 
ingly good men; very smart, very active, and 
very attentive to their duties. I infinitely prefer 
aman of that kind to a man who comes up raw 
from the hedges of Devonshire or Somersetshire. 

3783. And the same with regard to seamen 
with very good certificates ?— Yes. 


Sir George Balfour. 


3784. You have mentioned a few subordinate 
employments on the railway to which you appoint 
soldiers and sailors; have you any appointments 
higher than those subordinate appointments which 
you think might be open to them ?—In our work, 
I think not. As Mr. Cawkwell described it, we 
take young clerks into the service, and they are 
always hungering for higher positions, and 
gradually qualifying themselves for them, and I 
think they are very much better men for the 
higher branches of the service than older men 
who have not gone through the training, and have 
not the experience. 

3785. Have you any experience of foreign 
railways?—None. I was with the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company for a number 
of years, and we had a good many sailors upon 
that line. ‘That is a great many years ago. 
Captain Lawes, afterwards Admiral Lawes, was 
there, and Admiral Binstead; and we had a 
good deal of experience of sailors, and always 
found them very good men, quite up to the 
average at any rate. 


Sir Henry Havelock. 


3786. All the advantages that you have men- 
tioned as applying to the employment of men 
who have been soldiers or sailors, would be, of 
course, relatively increased, if they came to you 
at a younger age than at present, would they 
not ?—We take men up to 30 years of age, but I 
would stretch a point of two or three years in the 
case of a man who has been disciplined. 

3787. Assuming that a man in the army in 
four or five years has nearly as much discipline 
as he is likely to have, you would consider it a 
great advantaye, would you not, that men should 
come to you at that age rather than after they 
have served 18 or 20 years?—Certainly it is a 
great advantage to get the younger men, because 
we hope to get a longer service out of them. 


Mr. Laing. 


3788. I think the working of the Metropolitan 
Railway is a very peculiar and exceptional one, 
is it not ?—It is. 

3789. You could hardly draw conclusions from 
it as to the working of the railway system gene- 
rally, could you ?—I do not think that the same 
thing would apply perhaps generally through- 
out the country. On the Metropolitan Railway 
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we require the most efficient and the best class of 


_men that we can get hold of. 


3790, But the functions there are peculiarly 
mechanical; you want men who will carry out a 
system as if they were parts of a machine ?— 
Quite so; we prefer a man to act as a machine 
rather than to exercise a great amount of indivi- 
dual discretion. 

3791. In the police, I suppose, you are not 
prepared to say how far the same considerations 
might apply, and whether a certain amount. of 
individual tact and discretion are requisite ?—I 
can only speak of the men of whom I have had 
experience; they have been exceedingly good 
men for police purposes; they have to exercise a 
good deal of discretion, because at some of the 
very crowded stations we have a very difficult 
class of people to deal with, and it requires a 
great deal of temper and tact on the part of the 
men to deal with such people. We have always 
found that the men whom we have had from the 
army have done that work exceedingly well. 

3792. Would ycu.say that it should be left to 
the responsible head of the department, whoever 
it was, to pick out the best men for the purpose, 
without reference to whether they were soldiers 
and sailors, or civilians ?—Quite so; there is no 
question about it. 

3793. For instance, Colonel Henderson might 
be disposed to employ soldiers in the metropolitan 
police if he found that they answered his purpose, 
but if he did not find that they answered his 
purpose, do you think he should be compelled to 
employ them?—Not at all. We employ a creat 
many men who have resigned from the metropo- 
litan police force, and from the City police force, 
and we judge those men according to their merits, 
and what they are fit for. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


3794. Is there any medical examination for 
policemen and signalmen ?— Yes, we have a 
medical examination first; aman must be proved 
to be physically sound before he is appointed; he 


is then appointed as porter, and if he shows any. 


aptitude tor the post of a signalman or desires to 
be a signalman he has three months’ training by 
going into a signal-box for two or three hours 
every day; then he is put under a regular signal 
instructor, who certifies, at the end of a fortnight 
or a month as the case may be, that the man is 
qualified to perform the duties alone. 

3795. But you do not have a-test examination 
in reading and writing ?—Yes, a man must read 
and write. 

3796. Does that apply to policemen as well as 
signalmen ?—-Every man who enters the service 
must read and write. 


Lord Elcho. 


3797. In the case of the soldiers whom you 
have taken, have you taken them direct from the 
army, or had they been out of the service for a 
certain time ?—Some of them have come directly 
from the army, from men that I know in the 
army, and have come immediately after their 
discharge; others have come after having been in 
other positions for a year or two. I have had 
several men from the 17th Lancers who have 
come to me directly after their discharge, and 
they have turned out very good men. 

3798. Have you yourself served in the army ? 
—I have not. 
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3799. Do you find that there is any difference 
as to their conduct in the first year, whether men 
have or have not come direct from the army ?—I 
really cannot say that 1 have. 

3800. You have had no experience that bears 
out a statement which has been made, to the 
effect that soldiers when they are first discharged 
are unsettled and make bad servants ?—No, I 
could not say so. 

3801. From your knowledge of your own 
requirements as regards porters, signalmen, and 
policemen, and from your knowledge of railway 
traffic in general throughout the kingdom, have 
you any doubt as to the fitness of your porters, 
your railway signalmen, and your policemen to 
do similar duties on other railways?—No, I be- 
lieve that we have got the best class of men that 
we can get hold of for the work. 

3802. In fact, you believe that your men are 
fully equal, if not superior, to the men employed 
on other railways?—I cannot say that they are 
-superior, but I think I have got as good a class 
of men as they have on any railway in the country. 
T do not allow a single man to be appointed by 
anybody but myself; I see the men myself and 
examine them myself; and it is only picked men 
that I employ for the service. 

3803. And, so far as your knowledge goes, 
there are no requirements on the part of porters, 
signalmen, or policemen on other railways which 
demand a greater degree of intelligence than is 
necessary in the working of your railway !—Cer- 
tainly not; the signalling on our railway is 
perhaps more difficult than on any other. 

3804. As regards the exercise of discretion on 
the part of signalmen, I think you distinctly 
stated that it was very undesirable that a signal- 
man on your railway should exercise his discre- 
tion ?—1 think so, because the rules laid down 
for him are so strict and so clear, under every 
circumstance and in every contingency, that all 
he has to do is to obey the letter of his instruc- 
tion. 

3805. But is there, in any other railways, any- 
thing which would render it desirable that a sig- 
nalman should exercise his discretion, and not 
adhere so strictly to rule, as is necessary in your 
system ?—The rules ought to be sufficient for his 
guidance, and I think the only discretion which 
he has to exercise is whether it is necessary for 
him, under certain circumstances, to bring a rule 
into operation or not. 

3806. And that he has to do on your line ?— 
That he has to do, of course,in our case. For 
instance, assuming that a train has been signalled 
from one station to another, the train does not 
arrive when the signalman expects it; his duty is, 
when he has given, as he thinks, sufficient time 
for the train to come, to take certain steps; he 
exercises his discretion to that extent, but no 
further; he takes that particular step which he 
is instructed to do by the rule book. 

3807. That he has todo in your railway, and 
he might occasionally have to do it in other rail- 
ways ?>—Quite so. 

3808. But in other railways, you think that 
discretion should be limited, in regard to safety, 
in the same way as in your case?—I think so, 
clearly. 

3809. Have you found’ that discipline has 
tended at all to blunt the intelligence of the 
soldier, and make him less intelligent than the 
ordinary civilian?—No, I do not think it has, 

but, 
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but I think the effect of discipline has been to 
render him more obedient and amenable to the 
rules and regulations than in the case of other 
men. 

3810. Supposing that long habits of discipline 
may, to a certain extent, have tended to make a 
man, as some people say, more of a machine than 
an ordinary man, that habit would be diminished, 
of course, with regard to soldiers, if they came 
into civil employment at younger periods of their 
life instead of coming in as old pensioners ?—I 
think that, in the working of railways, you re- 
quire, perhaps, more of a machine than of the 
- higher class of intelligence, especially in the case 
of signalmen. 


Chairman. 


3811. Your railway, in fact, is a machine at 
high pressure all day long, is it not ?—It is. 

3812 livery one has to ast every three or four 
minutes, and he must keep his head ?—Yes. 

3813. And you do not find that soldiers lose 
their heads more than other people ?—I do not. 


Sir John Hay. 


3814. You were speaking also with regard to 
the South Eastern Railway; that is an ordinary 
railway, and not worked at high pressure, as the 
Metropolitan’ is?—To some extent itis. They 
have in and out of their stations in London almost 
a similar traffic to our own; in and out of Cannon- 
street, and in and out of Charing Cross, the sig- 
nalling arrangements are very complicated, and, 
of course, there they have the same class of men 
as the Metropolitan Company have. 

3815. Have they the same desire to have dis- 
ciplined men on their staff as you have ?—Quite 
80. 

Mr. Laing. 


3816. You said that a signalman ought to be 
a machine as much as possible; there are a great 
many cases in railway service, are there not, 
where it would be just the reverse: that is to 
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say, when you do require a certain amount of dis- 


cretion; for instance, would not that dreadful 
accident on the Great Northern Railway near 
Huntingdon have been avoided if one of the sig- 
nalmen had had head-piece enough to calculate 
that because the snow prevented his signal from 
working, it might probably have prevented the 
man from working the next signal; and that, 
therefore, he should have run down and put a 
fog signal on the line ?—That is a question of 
regulation. JI have not . studied the Great 
Northern rules on that question, but I think that 
the rules of the company ought to provide for 
contingencies of that kind, and that a man ought 
to have clear directions, and that he should obey 
that rule and nothing more. 

3817. Asa general rule signalmen must work 
as machines, but there are cases, are there 
not, where a certain amount of presence of mind 
and discretion may be essential to prevent ac- 
cident ?— Yes, I have known cases where signal- 
men have prevented accidents by presence of 
mind. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


3818. You would not think it possible to lay 
down rules to meet every case?—Not every 
possible case; but I say that you do not require 
a high order of iatelligence for that; I think a 
man of ordinary intelligence is the man _ best 
fitted for a signal-box. 


Lord E/cho. 


3819. Are there any circumstances connected 
with those appointments which would render 
those men who discharge them efficiently on 
your railway incapable of discharging them on 
any other railway ?—No; I think he would be 
capable of discharging them on any railway, 

3820. In fact, a man must have his wits more 
about him on your line than on any other ?— Yes; 
and it is perpetual motion from the time that he 


~is brought on until the time he leaves his duty. 


Mr. Georce Nucent TyrRRELL, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


3821. You are in the employment of the 
pees Western Railway Company, are you not? 
—Yes. 

3822. What is the title of your office ?—I am 
chief superintendent of the Great Western 
Railway. 

3823. In that capacity you have a good deal 
of personal knowledge as to the employment and 
engaging of the men, have you not ?—I have. 

3824. The object of this Committee is to 
inquire whether men who have served in either 
the Army or the Navy could be more extensively 
employed in the Civil Service; and we want 
information as to analogous employment by the 
great employers of labour, such as the railway 
companies; can you give us any information as 
to the employment of soldiers or sailors on the 
Great Western Railway ?—Yes; we employ 
them to a certain extent; and we should employ 
them more, I think, if we had more applications 
from them. I have taken out for the last 10 
years the number of soldiers and’sailors employed 
who have left the service, and the number who 


are with us now. In the police, from 1866 up 
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to the present time inclusive, we have taken on 
59 soldiers; of these, 15 have resigned, and five 
have been dismissed, leaving with us 39 at the 
present time. With regard to porters we have 
taken on in that period 70 soldiers and 34 sailors 
or marines ; of these, 38 have resigned, seven have 


_been dismissed, and 59 remain in the service. 


3825. Can you complete that information by 
telling us how many men who were not soldiers 
and sailors you have taken on during those 10 
years ?>—Yes, 4,488; of these, 1,600 have re- 
signed, and 497 have been dismissed. 

3826. Can you tell the Committee how many 
other persons have been envaged in the same way 
in the same period ?—No, I have only to do with 
the traffic department, in which we take all our 
men on as porters and policemen. 

3827. All of the class that 1 think you heard 
Mr. Fenton call the uniform class ?—Yes. 

3828. How do you get men; do you advertise 
for them ?—-No, they come to us. 

3829. Is the supply always up to the demand? 
—We always get a supply of men up to the de- 
mand. In certain districts of the line, such as 
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in South Wales, and in the Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton districts, two or three years ago 
when trade was very brisk we had difficulty in 
getting men; but in all other parts of the line 
we got them very freely. 

3830. Do you put them through any examina- 
tion ?—Every man must read and write and must 
be examined by the surgeon to see that he is of 
a sound constitution. 

3831. What is the regulation height ?—Five 
feet six inches, 

3832. And what is the chest measurement ? — 
I forget what the chest measurement is, but 
there is a standard of chest measurement corre- 
sponding with the height. 

3833. Do you require a certificate of character ? 
—We always require two certificates of charac- 
ter, one from the man’s last employer. 

3834. If a man comes to you from the army or 
navy, do you take his discharge certificate ?— 
Yes. With one other certificate. 

3835. Do you give any advantage in point of 
age to men who have served ?—No, our age is 34 
for all men, whether civilians, or soldiers, or 
sailors. 

3836. With regard to your experience of the 
men, is it satisfactory ?—Yes; I think it is very 
satisfactory ; soldiers make better policemen and 
signalmen than porters; sailors make very good 

orters. 

3837. Will you give us the reason for that 
opinion ?—I think that soldiers are not accus- 
tomed to hard work. A greater proportion of 
the men resign who are appointed as porters 
than who are appointed as policemen; I think 
a soldier generally does not like hard work, he 
has not been accustomed to it. 

3838. Are your signalmen promoted from 
porters and policemen?—We appoint them at 
once as policemen, and they are very soon made 
signalmen; in fact, most of the signalmen are 
made from the policemen. 

3839. Did you hear Mr. Fenton's evidence ?— 
Yes: 

3840. Do you agree with what he said ?— 
Quite so. 

3841. Any one who is good for his line would 
be good for yours?—Yes, I know his men very 
well. 

3842. With the difference, I suppose, that the 
pressure is a little higher upon the Metropolitan 
Railway than in the country districts of the Great 
Western Railway ?—It is. 

3843. But you would be glad to get more 
soldiers and sailors than you do at present, with 
the same qualification ?—Yes, with the same 
qualification. I think that discipline has a very 
good effect both in regard to their obeying orders 
and carrying out instructions more strictly, and 
also, I think, in point of their civility and 
address. 

3844. What do you say as to their sobriety ? 
—I think they are equal to the others; we 
have had very few dismissed in the last 10 
years; we haye had four cases only of drunk- 
enness. 

3845. Is that a less average than in the case 
of the civilian portion of the company’s servants ? 
—I should think it is about the same ; four cases 
in 10 years is not very many. 

3846. And the training as a machine is no 
disadvantage ?—No, I think not; I think it 
is rather an advantage. 
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3847. The sailor, I think you said, is more 
likely to make a good porter than the soldier ?— 
Yes, he does not mind the hard work, and he is 
very handy at hard work. 

3848. His discipline is not quite of the same 
kind as military discipline ?—It is not. 

3849. And you are glad to get porters who. 
have been sailors?—Yes; I think that they make 
very good porters. ; 

3850. But you prefer to appoint soldiers as 
policemen ?—Yes; we generally appoint soldiers 
as policemen. 

x 3851. Were you ever in the police service ?— 
O. 

3852. You have not served either ?—No. 

3853. But you have a general knowledge of 
yes the public departments of the country are? 
—Yes. 

3854. From your railway experience, where 
would you say that soldiers and sailors would do 
best, in the Civil Departments of the service ?— 
Ido not know of any employment, except as 
messengers generally, and as policemen; I should. 
think they would make good policemen if they 
are not too old; I know the police do not like 
taking in men too old. 

3855. How does the Great Western Compan 
recruit its clerks?—We appoint a few adults, 
but the greater proportion come in as buy clerks. 

3856. You would not like to see that system 
infringed upon ?—If we take in other clerks, it: 
is only very junior clerks; we do not put any- 
body into a superior appomtment; we should not 
appoint anybody at a salary of 80/. a-year to 
begia with. 3 

3857. What is your maximum to begin with? 
—We generally appoint them at 507. or 607., and 
in a few cases they commence at 807. a-year. 

3858. What is the highest age at which you 
take a clerk ?>—Thirty years of age. 

3859. And the whole of the clerical work of 
the company is done by men imported into the. 
service in that way, whether it is pure copying, 
or the higher intellectual work ?— Entirely. 

3860. I suppose that there is some work in 
the company of a very high order indeed, where 
considerable experience is desirable ?—Yes, in 
the higher offices. 

3861. And there is a great deal of work which 
is of the present mechanical character ?—Yes, 
the junior clerks are put to that work. 

3862. For all that work, you prefer men who 
have entered as boys or as very young men ?— 
Yes. 

3863, Has it ever occurred to you to wish to 
recruit your intelligent service from men who 
have served as soldiers ?—No. 

3864. Do you know anything of the Clearing, 
House ?— Yes. ae 

3865. They have a very large staff of clerks, 
have they not ?>—Yes. 

3866. Do you know how they get their clerks ? 
—lIn the same way; the bulk of them come in 
as lads, and then they are promoted. 

3867. A large proportion of their clerks are 
employed in very mechanical work, are they 
not ?—Yes, no doubt, but it is with them as it is 
with us, we want to promote the junior men; we 
can hardly find places enough to afford en- 
couragement to junior men to promote them from. 
one grade to the other. ‘That was the reason of 
our excluding any man of more adyanced age, 
trom coming in, 5 

3868. Taking 
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3868. Taking the boys and the young men, 
- what examination do you put them through ?— 
They have an examination in dictation and in 
arithmetic. There are a certain set of sums 
set out for them which they have to do, and 
if they do so many of those sums, they get so 
many marks for each sum they do, and they 
must get a certain number of marks to pass; 
and they must spell and write well from dicta- 
tion. 

3869. Writing and reading well, and arith- 
metic up to a certain point are the only tests 
that you require ?— Yes. 

3870. What age do you take the clerks at ?— 
We take clerks at from 18 to 30; and under 18, 
they come in as what we term lad-clerks. 

3871. I think I understand you to say that 
above 18 years of age, you take in a very small 
number ?- A very small number indeed, com- 
paratively. © ‘ 

3872. If it were suggested to the company 
that it would be well to encourage men to become 
policemen by giving them a chance of becoming 
clerks afterwards, what would your directors 
think of that ?—I doubt very much there being, 
with very rare exceptions, any that would be fit 
= it; as our clerks are trained they are not fit 
ae 

3873. If it were said that it would be a good 
system to take policemen on short service, three 
or six years, and that at the end of that service 
they should be eligible for clerkships in the office, 
while you at the same time kept up the sys- 
tem of recruiting the whole of the rest of the 
clerkships from young men, do you think that 
that would work well ?—I do not think that it 
would. . 

3874. The view of your company deliberately 
is that’it is better to take the whole of their 
clerical service in one way, and not to make it 
an inducement to men to enter another service, 
with the prospect of being transferred to be 
clerks when they have qualified for clerkships, 
however well they might qualify for clerkships ? 
—No; we have the possibility of a man get- 
ting in our service up to be a clerk; there are 
two grades, the’ uniform men and the clerks; 
they are paid differently, and the one class wears 
the uniforms and the other does not. They can 
get out of one class into the other after a certain 
number of years’ service, and passing an exami- 
nation. For instance, a man may become what 
we call a booking porter or an inspector at a 
small station, and after that, if he is very well 
recommended by the superintendents that are 
over him, and can pass a certain examination, 
then he is raised to the class of clerk or station 
master. 

3875. Is that in the country ?—That exists all 
over the line. I suppose upon the whole of the 
Great Western system we have only about eight 
or ten men that have so raised themselves. 

3876. Those clerks or station masters, are men 
in charge of small stations ?—Yes. 

3877. You mean the man whose name one 
sees written upon the station, “Mr. So-and-so, 
Clerk” ?—Yes.: 

3878. They are not what we commonly call 
clerks, members of a large body doing clerical 
work in a room ?—No. 

3879. They are a sort of junior station master ? 
—Yes. ai. 8G 
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3880. Except that stamp of clerk, you would 
take your whole body of ordinary clerks for the 
business of the central offices, and the accounts 
from those young men entered at, as arule, under 
18 ?—Yes. 


Lord Elcho. 


3881. In your body of clerks, is there any such 
division as this, that the upper division is confined 
to the more intellectual work,. and the lower di- 
vision to the mere copying work ?—No. 

3852. You have nothing in your office equiva- 
lent to what is to be the arrangement in the Civil 
Departments of the Government ?—No. 

3883. So that a man who enters in the lowest 
grade as a boy in your special clerical department 
can rise to the highest intellectual work ?—Yes, 
he may be secretary of the railway. 

3884. The whole thing is open to him ?-—~The 
whole thing is open to him; the only line is 
between the uniform man and the clerk. 

3885. He carries his marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack ?—Yes. 

3886. In the case of the men who rise to the 
highest offices, the only examination that they 
have gone through is a test examination in 
dictation and arithmetic ?—Yes, that is all. 

3887. They have not been examined in ab- 
struse branches. of science or in_ history ?— 
No. 

"3888. Do.you think that you would get your 
work better done if all those men had to pass 
through the Civil Service Commissioners’ exami- 
nation ?-—No, I think not. 


Sir George Balfour. 


3889. Have you any pensions or superannua- 
tions in your service ?—Yes, all the clerks are 
obliged to belong to the superannuation fund, for 
which they pay 24 per cent., and the directors 
pay 24 per cent. added to it. 

3890. Is there any superannuation for the other 
seryants of the railway ?— We have what we call 
a Provident Society, to which all the servants are 
bound to belong, and that provides for them in 
case of sickness, and in ease of old age, if the 
funds will allow, but I'am sorry to say that the 
funds do not allew in all cases, and then there is 
an election by a body of their own. 

3891. Does the railway subscribe a portion of 
the funds?—They subscribe to this provident 
society fund, which gives a man an allowance in 
case of sickness. Every man’s wages cease as 
soon as he ceases work. 

3892. What do you pay to the funds of the 
society ?—The directors subscribe, I think, about 
1,000 Z.. a year towards it. 

3493. Have you found that beneficial in 
steadying the men?—Very much so; I think it 
keeps the men with us. 

3894. And any extension of that kind would 
be beneficial to the railway ?—Yes. 

3895. Hitherto you have been obliged to de- 
pend upon men applying to you for situations on 
the railway, but hereafter you will have many 
more men available from the army, and a wider 
field of selection, will you not?—I think that 
very probably a good many of those men will 
come to us from the army. , 

3896. Would you be glad to have a larger 
field of selection ?—I think that we have plenty 
now. We.like soldiers, and we should not be 
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sorry to get a few more soldiers; I think they 
make very good men indeed. 

3897. You do not find that the number of the 
soldier class who leave the service is greater than 
the number of civilians ?—I think not. ; 

3898. You have no superior appointments to 
give those soldiers, have you, except those of 
sigrialmen and porters?—We have guards and 
inspectors; the guards get pretty well paid; 
they get up as high as 40s. a week, but to get 
ap to that scale-of wages they would haye to 
serve for a considerable number of years. 

3899. But still the men who left the army 
would have a fair chance of rising to those situa- 
tions, would they not?—Yes. | 

3900. But you would insist upon their passing 
through the subordinate grades? —Yes; they 
would only be promoted to those higher posts for 
their own good conduct. 

3901. Have you now any soldiers in those 
better appointments ?—Yes, principally the older 
men whom we took on many years ago, when we 
used to appoint men in the first instance as 

uards. A food many come to us from the 

ousehold Brigade, from the Life Guards, and 
from the Foot Guards, and they were a superior 
class of men to what the others were. I have 
got one guard in my mind now who has joined 
us within the last 10 years, and he was made a 
guard on account of his own good conduct. 

3902. Did he first enter in a subordinate situa- 
tion?—He entered as a policeman first, and then 
he was made a signalman and afterwards a guard 
on account of his good conduct and aptitude. 

3903. You think that that same mode of selec- 
tion would continue if you got an exceedingly 
good set of men into the railway service ?—Yes, 
I think that selection must depend upon a man’s 
good conduct; after a man once enters the ser- 
vice of the railway, soldiers and civilians must be 
on a level. 

3904. If the men have shown great intelli- 
gence and zeal in the army, you think that that in- 
telligence would be seen in the railway, and that 
they would have credit for it ?—Yes. 


Sir Henry Havelock. 


3905. With regard to the opinion which you 
have expressed, that under certain conditions 
men who have been soldiers and sailors are very 
much more suitable for the employment which 
you would give them. I suppose all those favour- 
able conditions would be very much increased by 
the fact that for the future you may expect to 
get men passing out of the service after a very 
few years’ service instead of after long service ; 
that is to say their youth would be a comparative 
recommendation ?— Undoubtedly.’ 

3906. With reference to what you have pre- 
viously stated about guards and inspectors being 
invariably promoted from the lower grades, it 
would give such men as I have been speaking of, 
who would come tv you from short service in the 
army hereafter, a very much greater chance of 
rising to the. higher grades, would it not ?—No, 
they would have the same chance then as they 
have now. 

3907. I understood you to say that that chance 
depended very much upon the duration of time ? 
—They would have the advantage merely of 
joming the service at a younger age, and of 
course they would have more years before them 
to get promotion in, but I do not see that it 
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would be any other advantage to them than they 
have at the present moment. 

3908. Relatively their chances of rising to the 
higher grades in your employment, would be 
very much increased by the fact of their entering 
your employment so much younger, would they 
not ?—Yes; of course a man who enters at 20 
will have a much better chance of promotion than 
a man who enters at 30. 


Captain Price. 


3909. Have you any steamers in your employ? 
We have seven steamers, I think. 

3910. And you have a large property in docks, 
have you not?—I do not know that it is very 
large; we have docks at Bristol, not much at 
Milford, and some at Plymouth. 

3911. Have you any room either in the 
steamers or in the docks for employing men of 
38 or 40 years of age and upwards, who have 
been pensioned from the navy ?—I should think 
very small. I am not much acquainted with the 
dock at Plymouth, but in the steamers at Mil- 
ford, I should think that there is very little scope 
for the employment of such men. Although we 
have seven steamers, we have only three perma- — 
nent crews to work them. 

3912. The railway companies in England gene- 
rally own a great number of steamers between 
them, I. suppose, and must employ a great many 
men who have been brought up to a seafaring 
life? — Yes, the London and North Western 
Company, I suppose, own a good many steamers ; 
the Great Eastern and the South Hastern are 
the principal companies, but I do not think that 
they would employ a great many men. 

3913. You do not think that you could em- 
ploy a great many men who have been pensioned 
from the navy at that age ?—I should think not. 


Mr. Laing. 


3914. The employment of boy clerks which 
you describe as being universally adopted by the 
railway companies, 1s vastly more economical, is 
it not, than any system would be in which you 
made the appointment of adults?—I think it is 
more economical; and I think it is an advantage 
in this way, that the clerk is trained up to the 
duties which he has to pertorm. 

3915. And that system would be quite incon- 
sistent, would it not, with a system by which you 


- brought men in from the outside at a more ad- 


vanced age to take the better situations; you 
must keep the stream of promotion flowing ?— 
Yes. 

3916. In other words, if a post of 801. a year 
falls vacant, and you do not fill it up from the 
boys who entered as juniors, but give it to an 
outsider, in a very short time you would get no 
more boys at 50 /. a year ?—No. 

3917. What wages do you pay your porters 
now !—They begin at 16s. a week, and they rise 
to 18 s. a week in the course of 18 months.” 

3918. And with that you get a very fair 
supply ?— Yes, a very good supply now. 

3919. Supposing that it were suggested to you 
that, instead of 16s. a week you might reduce 
the wages of your porters all round to 14s. a 
week, and yet keep up your supply by giving as 
prizes to all the porters who might be found fit 
for it, the places of 807. or 1002 a year that fell 
vacant in your in-door offices, do you think that 
would work well ?—i do not think it would. 

3920. Do 
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3920. Do you not think it would end in 
making the service very much more expensive 
than if you organised each branch independently 
upon its own basis, and paid the fair market value 
for the labour ?—I think that you must organise 
each branch independently. : 

3921. And pay directly the fair market price 
for the article that you want to obtain ?—Yes. 


Sir Henry Holland. 


3922. As I understand, the result of your evi- : 


dence is that you have no preference for civilians 
over soldiers or sailors, and on the other hand, no 
especial preference for soldiers or sailors as 
against civilians; you want the best men ?—Yes, 
we want the best men. 
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3923. You want the best men, but I under- 
stood you to say that you agreed with Mr. Fen- 
ton, that, as regards certain descriptions of work, 
such as that of policemen and signalmen, better 
work is to be got out of the soldier than out of 
she civilian; and that if two men_ presented 
themselves physically ‘equal, the disciplined sol- 
dier was to be preferred to the raw civilian ?— 
That is so. 


Chairinan. 


3924. And for porters he likes sailors; do you 
agree with him in that?—Yes, I think that a 
sailor makes a very good porter indeed. 


Mr. Tyrredl. 


13 July 
1876, 
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Cincutar MemoranpumM.—To Officers Commanding Regiments and Depéts at Home and 
Bs Abroad. 


(General Number, 174—A.—40.) 


Horse Guards, 4 April 1856. 
Non-Commissioned Officers for Clerkships at Out Stations. 


1. 

Tue Secretary of State, War Department, baying communicated to the Field Marshal 
Commanding in Chief a proposal to admit retired Non-commissioned officers of the Line, 
of unexceptionable character, to half the vacancies for clerkships at the out stations of the 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, Viscount Hardinge has much pleasure in making the same 
known to the Army. 

The candidates must be of unimpaired health, not exceeding 40 years of age, and will be 
required to prove on examination before the Civil Service Commissioners, that they possess 
the following qualifications :— 

1. Rapid and legible handwriting. 

2. Knowledge of the ordinary rules of Arithmetic, including Fractions, with quick- 
ness at figures. 

3. The power of writing a letter grammatically and in good English, with reasonable 
rapidity. ; 

Candidates are desired to apply to the War Department, Pall Mall, where a bvok will be 
kept in which the names will be recorded; and twice every year, on days appointed by the 
Secretary of State, there will be a competing examination, to which such candidates will be 


admitted. / 
No candidate will be admitted without. bringing a good character from his last com- 
manding officer, and a certificate from a medical officer that he is competent to discharge his 


By Command, 
G. A. Wetherall, 
Adjutant General. 


ana) pe 


Crecutar Memoranpum.— Addressed to Officers Commanding Regiments and 
Depots at Home and Abroad. 


(General Number, 1—A,—1l.) | 
Horse Guards, S. W., 6 July 1857. 


Non-commissioned 
Officers for Clerkships at 
Out Stations. 


3. 


_ WirH reference to the Circular Memorandum of the 9th of June 1856 (copy of which 
is annexed), regarding the admission of non-commissioned officers to clerkships at out- 
stations of the War Department, and in the Royal Hospital at Woolwich, his Royal 
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Appendix, No. 1. Highness the General Commanding in Chief has much pleasure in making known to the 
Tae Army, that the Secretary of State for War, with a view of encouraging deserving non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, will constitute these clerkships as rewards for 
good conduct ; and that in future he will place only on his list the names of such men as 
his Royal Highness the General Commanding in Chief may recommend, and who possess 
the necessary qualifications, as specified in the circular before mentioned. 
Candidates are, consequently, desired to apply to the Military Secretary to the General 
Commanding in Chief, forwarding the certificates required by No. 2 of the Explanatory 
Memorandum, promulgated on the 9th June 1856, when there names will be recorded ‘in a 
book kept for that purpose; and twice every year, on days appointed by the Secretary 
of State, there will be a competing examination, to which such candidates will be 
admitted. 
By Command, 
G. A. Wetherall, 
Adjutant General. 


Circutar Memoranpum.— Addressed to Officers Commanding Regiments and Depéts 
at Home and Abroad. 


(General Number, 184.—A.—45.) 
Horse Guards, 9 June 1856. 


Non-commissioned 
Officers for Clerkships at 
Out Stations. 


2. 


officers to clerkships in the War Department, is promulgated with reference to the Circular 


Re Tue annexed Explanatory Memorandum, regarding the admission of non-commissioned 
Memorandum of the 4th of April lust, marked 


General Number, 174. 


Non-commissioned Officers 
for Clerkships at Out Stations. 


1. 


By Command, 
G. A. Wetherall, 
Adjutant General. 


Expianatory Memoranpuo regarding the Admission of Non-commissioned Officers to 
Clerkships in the War Department. 


1, ON account of the peculiar knowledge required from candidates. for clerkships in the 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, and the manufacturing branches of the War Department, ‘it 
has, for the present, been decided that non-commissioned officers from the Royal Artillery 
and Royal Sappers and ‘Minersalone shall be admitted as competitors for admission to 
those establishments ; ‘while non-commissioned officers of the line will be admitted as can- 
didates for clerkships in the store department at out stations. 


2, In all cases a candidate must not exceed 40 years of age, and he will not be admitted 
without bringing a gocd character from his late commanding officer, and a certificate from 
a medical officer showing that he is of unimpaired health, and competent to discharge his 
duties. 


3. Candidates must apply by letter to the principal clerk, War Department, Pall Mall, 
who will keep a book in which the names of applicants will be recorded, and when vacancies 
arise there will be, on days appointed by the Secretary of State for War, a competing 
examination, to which such candidates will be admitted. 


4, The competing examination will be conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and will embrace the subjects mentioned in the annexed Statements (A.) and (B.). 


5. The scales of pay are fixed at the following rates, vix. :— 


Royal Arsenal. c aul ae 
Non-commissioned Officers of Artillery and Sappers and Miners. 
Established Clerks.—£. 100 per annum, increasing to 1507. by 52. annually. 


Temporary Clerks.—£. 80 per annum without increase. 
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Store Department. 
Out-Stations. 
Non-commissioned Officers of the Line. 
Established Clerks: 90: per annum, increasing to 1402. by 5 1. anaually. 
Temporary Clerks.—£. 80 per annum, without increase. 


6. To prevent disappointment, it is desirable candidates should understand that, in con- 
sequence of the reductions resulting fromm the re-establishment of peace, but few vacancies 
can be expected to occur for the present. 


(A.) 


STATEMENT of the Subjects for the Entrance Examination of Non-commissioned Officers of 
the Royal Artillery and Royal Sappers and Miners as Clerks in the Royal Arsenal and 
Manufacturing Departments. 


1. A good clear handwriting. 


2. A knowledge of the ordinary rules of arithmetic, combined with some quickness at 
figures. The common metals beg bought and sold by “ Avoirdupois Weight,” a know- 
ledge of that table is especially necessary. 

Candidates must be able to measure timber, or, when the dimensions are given, to find 
the solid contents ; they must also know the specific gravities of the more common metals, 
such as iron, copper, lead, tin. 


3. Correspondence. 


4. Candidates must know, and be familiar with, the distinguishing characteristics of the 
various materials which are much used in the service, and the mode of computation em- 
ployed in commerce for each, whether by weight or measurement. 

In each of these particulars it is necessary that they pass a satisfactory examination. 


The following materials are the most common, viz. :— 


W oops. 
Mahogany. Ash. 
Teak. | Beech. 
Oak. ‘ Pj Red. 
Elm. | me’ Yellow. 
METAtLs. 
Pig iron. } Copper in cake, bolt, sheet. 
Wrought iron in bar, bolt, plate, Tia. 
and sheet. Zine. 
Steel, blister, shear, cast. Lead. 
(B) 


Statement of the Subjects of the Examination of Non-commissioned Officers of the Line 
as Clerks in the Store Department at Out-stations. 


1. A good clear handwriting. 


, 


2. A knowledge of the ordinary rules of arithmetic, including fractions, with quickness 
at figures. 


3. The power of writing a letter grammatically, with reasonable rapidity. 
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(General No. 94.) 


Circutak Memoranpum.—Addressed to the Army at Home and Abroad. 


Horse Guards, S.W., 18 December 1860. 


Non-Commissioned Officers for 
Clerkships at Out Stations. 


haar 1—-(1860). 

Wrru reference to the Circular Memorandum, dated Horse Guards, 6th July 1857, 
relative to the appointment of retired or pensioned non-commissioned officers to clerkships in 
the out-station branches of the War Department, his Royal Highness the General Com- 
manding in Chief hereby notifies that he has received a communication to the effect that 
the Secretary of State for War has decided for the future to appoint men of the class above- 
mentioned only to’ clerkships in the manufacturing departments and purveying branch, 
admission to the military store branch being reserved for such candidates as’ may be found 
eligible under the general regulations prescribing the qualifications of clerks at out-stations 
of the War Office. 

All retired or pensioned non-commissioned officers, from every arm of the service, whose 
names may be favourably brought to the notice of the Secretary of State by his Royal 
Highness, will, upon vacancies occurring, be eligible for employment as clerks in the pur- 
veying or manufacturing departments, provided they produce the certificates and pass the 
examination required by the annexed Memorandum. 


Candidates for. these situations will continue to send their applications to the Military 


Secretary with the necessary certificates. 
By Command, 
James Yorke Scarlett, 
Adjutant General. 


EstTaBLisuED and Temporary Non-Commissioned Officer Clerks in the Purveying and 
Manufacturing Departments. 


CaNnDIDATEs for the situations of “ Established Non-commissioned Officer Clerks ” in the 
Purveying and Manufacturing Departments, must possess the following qualifications :— 


*1. They must be under 42 years of age. 
2. They must be of good character. 
3. They must be in good health. 


They will, consequently, be required to produce satisfactory evidence on these points,and , 


will not be noted for appointinents without the production of a good character from their 
late commanding officers, transmitted through the Military Secretary to the Secretary of 
State for War, with the recommendation of his Royal Highness the General Commanding 


in Chief. 
Candidates will be examined by the Civil Service Commissioners in the undermentioned 
branches of knowledge :— 
For Permanent Clerks. 


1. Exercises to test Handwriting and Orthography. 
2. Arithmetic (including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions). 
3. English Composition. 


Temporary Clerks. 


1, Exercises to test Handwriting, Orthography, and Grammatical correctness. 


2. Arithmetic (elementary). 
In each of these subjects the candidate must pass a satisfactory examination. 


* Notz.—Temporary clerks of the above class may be appointed to permanent clerkships up to the age 
of 45, if they were under 42 when first employed, and have served continuously, 


—_ 


“the appointment of Retired or Pensioned Non-Commissioned Officers to Clerkships in the Copy , 
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(General No. 102.) 
Crrcutar Mremoranpum.— Addressed to the Army at Home and Abroad. 


Horse Guards, S.W., 15 January 1861. 
Retired or Pensioned N.C.O. for 
Clerkships. 
{--(1861). 


Wrrn reference to Circular Memorandum No, 94, dated 18th December 1860, regarding 


Purveying and Manufacturing Departments of the War Office, the annexed letter from that iitter, ater? Ofice 


“office, altering the regulations for admission to the former department, is published for the » No, 5604 Jan, 


information of the army. ~14 


By Command, 
A. Horsford, 
Deputy Adjutant General. 


(5601—14.) 


Sir, War Office, 1 January 1861. 

Wirk reference to the letter from this department of the 27th November 1860, relative 
to the employment of retired non-commissioned officers in the Purveyor’s and Manufac- 
turing Departments, I am directed by Mr. Secretary Herbert to acquaint you, that having 
had the subject again under his consideration, in regard to the purveyor’s branch of tue 
service, iti consequence of a new Royal Warrant being framed, he has decided that, of the 
proportion of retired non-commissioned officers to be appointed to the former department as 
probationary clerks, each candidate will be required to pass a satisfactory examination in 
the following subjects :— 


1. Exercises to test handwriting and orthography. 
2. Arithmetic (vulgar and decimal fractions). 


3. English composition. 


And will also be required to produce the necessary certificates in regard to physical 
fitness and character, the limits of age being between 18 and 42; and upon vacancies oc- 
curring in the upper ranks of the purveyor’s service, Mr. Secretary Herbert will select such 
of the probationary clerks (civilian or retired non-commissioned officer) as have passed an 
examination in— 


1. Geography. 
2. History. 


3. Translation from one of the following languages: French, German, Italian, or 
Spanish, the selection being left to the candidate. 


I am to add that the pay of the probationary clerks will be 5s. a day, and that the 
emoluments of established clerks will be as follows: 5s. per diem, with allowances till the 
completion of the first five years of their service, increasing at the rate of 1s. per day for 
every additional five years’ service up to a maximum of 9 s. per diem. ’ 


a Iam, &e. | 
The Military Secretary. (signed) b. Hawes. 


ee aa 
Miutrary Cuierxs, War OFFICE. 


_ Tue following arrangements are approved in regard to the employment of military clerks 
in the offices of the Accountant General and Chief Auditor :— ; 


_ The clerks to be superintended by a duly qualified half-pay officer'who originally served 
in the ranks, one officer for each separate department of the office, to whom should be 
granted a special allowance of 7s. 6 d. a-day, in addition to half-pay (when such haif-pay 
can be issued in accordance with Regulations), and in lieu of all other allowances. 
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Appendix, No, 1. ‘The clerks shal] be selected from pensioners of the Army, and they shall be appointed 
subject to the following conditions :-— ; 


They shall be of exemplary character. 


The educational qualifications will be— 
‘A good clear handwriting. ; 
A knowledge of the ordinary rules of arithmetic, including decimals and fractions, 
with quickness at figures. 
Writing from dictation, and writing an original letter with ease and correctness, 


The clerks shall, in the first instance, receive 3 s. 6 d. a-day for seven days in the week, 
in addition to their pension, 

They shall eventually be classed as under, with the following rates of pay, the appoint- 
nent to the higher classes to be determined by the Accountant General and Chief Auditor, 
or by the head of the branch employing them, by selection, with reference to attendance, 
application and qualifications. 

Three 1st Class, 6 s. 6 d. a-day for first five years on the Class; 7s, a-day after five 
years’ service on the Class; 7s. 6d. a-day after 10 years’ ditto, 

Three 2nd Class, 5 s. to 6s. a-day as above. 

Three 3rd Class, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. ditto. 


All appointments shall be probationary only for the first three months. 

Trregularity of conduct will subject the clerk to immediate dismissal. 

The hours of attendance of the superintending officer and clerks will, as a rule, be from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m.3 but attendance beyond these hours will be demanded when required ; 
half-an-bour will be allowed at mid-day for refreshments. 

Twelve working days will be allowed to the superintending officer and clerks each year 
for holidays, in addition to Good Friday, Christmas Day, the Queen’s Birthday, and other 
general holidays sanctioned. . 

Fines will be imposed for late attendance. The amount will be accumulated and 
distributed at the end of the year to those clerks who have been most regular in their 
attendance. 

The clerks will be required to wear uniform, which will be supplied by the public free of 
charge. 

zu et will be issued on the last day of each month. 

The superintending officer will take his instructions direct from the Accountant General or 
Chief Auditor, and he will distribute the work allotted to him to the several clerks. 

A diary of attendance and of work performed by each clerk will be kept, and inspected 
by the Accountant General and Chief Auditor every week. 

An orderly, a pensioner, will be appointed to attend upon the superintending officer and 
clerks as messenger. He will be allowed 2s. 6d. a-day for seven days in the week. 

Should it be considered advisable to employ soldiers, belonging to regiments, as clerks, 
they will be appointed subject to the conditions laid down in War Office Circular 321, and 
they will receive such additional rate of pay as the Secretary of State may determine. 


‘ Edward Lugard. 
War Office, 1 June 1865. ('7646—107.) 


erga 


EXTRACT FROM WAR OFFICE REGULATION. 


Military Clerks. 


Tue following arrangements are approved, from the date hereof, in regard to the 


(7887—91. 
ee employment of military clerks in the War Office :— 


1. Each applicant will forward with his letter applying for employment, a copy, in his 
own handwriting, of his testimonials; a statement of his services; and his original 
discharge document. Should he not be in receipt of a pensiou, he must state the reason for 
his having left the service. ; 


2. No application will be entertained from any pensioner who is above 42 years of age, 
and all will be subjected to a medical examination. 


3. Applicants who have been discharged from the Army without pension must not 
exceed 30 years of age, and will be subjected to a medical examination. 


4, Candidates will be required to pass a satisfactory examination in the following 
subjects, viz. :— 
A good clear handwriting. 
A thorough knowledge of the ordinary rules of arithmetic, including decimals 
ard fractions, with quickness at figures. ; . 
Writing from dictation, and writing an original letter with ease and correctness. 
Copying with neatness and accuracy a statistical statement or return. 
5. Candidates 
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idl intments are temporary only, and 
s must clearl understand that these appoin 
ee go aaa may be diipentied with at any time and from any cause, on a week’s 
previous notice being given, 


: j i i f an 
‘ will be 5s. a-day for six days in the week, but in the event of any 
preinacee  saeecbl arsoee after a period of five years, his pay will be increased to 6s. 


a-day for six days in the week, subject to the conditions in paragraph 5. 


7. It is to be understood that the rates of pay are inclusive of everything, except only 
in the case of pensioners, of their pensions. 


8. Salaries will be issued monthly in arrear. 


i 5 p.m., but attendance 
3 of attendance will, asa rule, be from 10 a.m. to 5 p nes 
ee henrs will be required when necessary : the half hour hitherto granted at 
acne for refreshments, out.of the office, will be. discontinued. 


ill be kept in the 
; : f attendance, and of the work performed. by each clerk, wil pt in the 
i ait Blea sh which he is employed, and it will be inspected by the head of the 
branch each week. 


11. Irregularity of attendance or of conduct will subject the clerk to immediate 
dismissal, 


. : . ; : Z . ud . one Good 
. Twelve working ‘days will be allowed each year for holidays, in addition to 
Friday, Clicistonas Day, ne Queen’s Birthday, and other general holidays which may be 
sanctioned. 


13. Asa rule, no soldiers who are still serving with their regiments will be employed ; 
should, however, the Secretary of State consider it advisable to obtain the temporary 
assistance of any soldier as a clerk, he will be appointed on such terms and conditions, and 
he will receive such rate of pay as the Secretary of State may determine. 


War Office, April 1870. Edward Lugard. 


Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, 


29 June 1872. 
I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to request that if there are 


any writers, or temporary clerks on the footing of writers, engaged on progressive weekly 
wages before 19th August 1871, in’ the office, or in any department 
subordinate to it, for whom the desirous of obtaining the com- 
pensation offered in the enclosed Minute, you will cause the particulars required in the 
schedules enclosed in this letter to be entered therein, and will return the schedules to this 
office at your earliest convenience. 


. I have, &e. 
¢ R. R. W. Lingen. 


Treasury, 27 June 1872. 
My Lords advert to an Order of Her Majesty in Council, dated 19th August 1871, 
whereby it was ordered, among other things— 


I. That no temporary writers should be attached thenceforth to any establishment 
of Her Majesty’s Civil Service except in conformity with certain regulations in the 
Order now in recital annexed, or with such further regulations as the said Civil Service 
Commissioners might, with the concurrence of the Lords Commissioners of the I! 


reasury, 
issue in execution of their powers in that behalf. 


II. That a week’s notice, which might, at the discreti 
ment, be extended to a month’s notice, should be given to all acting writers (except 
such as fell within the terms of Clause III. of the Order now in recital) who ‘should not 
be willing to continue their service upon the terms of the regulations thereto appended. 


III. That temporary writers theretofore certificated by the Civil Service Comn.is- 
sioners for service in any particular department, and temporary writers, at the date of 
the Order now in recital, borne upon the register of the Civil Service Commissioners, 
who had been respectively serving in the same department continuously from a date 
preceding 4th June 1870, should be excepted from Clause II., and be retained, but only 

so long as their services were required in the same department, at the salary or wages, 
and on the other terms, which they were actually receiving, and were actually subject 


to, on 4th June 1870, without any addition thereto, or alteration therein, on account of 
service following that date. 


on of the chief of the depart- 


My Lords take notice that many temporary writers were serving in He 


Establishments on 4th June 1870, upon terms which included certain ant 
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Appendix, No, 1. their wages, up to a maximum, according to their efficiency and good conduct, and also 
included certain provisions for terminating their service should it be no longer required. 


My Lords further advert to various communications showing that the said last-mentioned 
writers had, up to the date of the hereinbefore recited Order in Council of 19th August 1871, 
generally, although erroneously, construed the said terms to mean that (with the exception 
of misconduct) the said writers should be retained in employment on their then terms, as 
long aa work of the kind which they had been engaged to do required to be done in the 
departments where they were employed. 


My Lords hold that, in order to maintain clearly a distinction between temporary writers 
and persons serving in an established capacity in the permanent Civil Service of the State, 
it was absolutely necessary to substitute such terms as those in the said Order in Council 
of the 19th August 1871, for the terms which included progressive wages; but, in order to 
compensate the existing writers, as far as is reasonable, for any disappointment which this 
alteration in the terms of temporary service may have occasioned to them, my Lords are 
pleased to direct as follows :— 


Every temporary writer, under whatever name, who was on 4th June 1870 employed in 
any of Her Majesty’s Civil Establishments, and was engaged upon terms’ which included a 
progressive wages, shall (subject to the provision by Parliament of the necessary funds) be " 
allowed his choice of the following alternatives :— 


(A.) Either to continue in his employment upon the terms laid down in Clause 3. of 
the Order in Council of 19th August 1871; or, ) 


(B.) To retire, receiving a gratuity upon the scale of a pension commuted at five 
years’ purchase under Section 7 of the Superannuation Act of 1859, as applied by the : 
Treasury Minute of 14th June 1859.* ; 


Those writers who may elect to receive the gratuities will be eligible for re-employment : 
as writers on the ordinary scale under the Regulations contained in the Schedule to the Order ! 
in Council of 19th August 1871. a 


TREASURY MINUTE, 27th June 1872. 


Writers or TEMPORARY CLERKS on the footing of Writers engaged on Progressive 
Weekly Wages before 19th August 1871. 


Office. 
+ Present name of t | 
office. 
F Total { 
Name Kei State briefly, Amount of Wages Whether each such 
= Continuous or file herewith separate paid to Writer, &c., has served with 
i rice i Paper | each such Writer, &c., Diligence and 
in full of each such | Service in the showing. the precieé fae > Tigallte, kadandee 
Writer, &c. moins Terms Year ending on _| Satisfaction of his Superior 
: Office began. of Engagements. Saturday, Officers. 


19th August 1871. 


® Extract from Treasury Minute of 14th June 1859 :— 

“ With respect to cases of abolition of office which may arise under Clause 7 of 22 Vict. cap. 26, to 
persons who shall have served twenty years and upwards, a period of ten years shall be added to their 
actual service in computing their retiring allowance under the circumstances described in the clause in 
question 
** To persons who shall have served under twenty years, and not less than fifteen years, a period of 
seven years shall be added. 

“To persons who shall have served under 15 years, and not less than ten, a period of five years shall 
be added. . 

“To persons who have served under ten years, and not less than five, a period of three years shall be 
added. 4 

“To persons who shall have served less than five years, an allowance shall be awarded, calculated at 
the rate on one-sixtieth for each year of service with an addition of one year or one-sixtieth. 

“In consideration, however, of the very small allowances which would frequently have to be granted, in 
these latter cases, my Lords will ™ *  # * * e a 9 commute such 
annual aJlowances for fixed payments, calculated at five years’ purchase.” 
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fh gis 1hak) 
Minirary Srarr CLERKS. 


13. ‘The daily rates of pay of the non-commissioned officers and men employed 
as Military Staff Clerks, except Military Clerks in Engineer Offices, shall be as follows, 
and may be issued either weekly or monthly in arrear :— 


Pay. 
Rank. Fi, 
Daily 
e 
Superintending clerks - - - | Serjeant Major - | 5 5 | With the allowance of a Ist 
Class Staff Serjeant, but no 
re-engaged pay nor regi- 
; mental emoluments of any 
Clerks : rin 
If under the rank of serjeant on | Serjeant - -| 2 11 
appointment. 
If holding the rank of serjeant | Colour Serjeant- | 3 5 


on appointment, or if under 
the rank of serjeant on appoint- 
ment, after three years’ service, 
if specially recommended by 
the staff officer under whom 
the clerk is serving. 


With the allowances of a 2nd 
Class Staff Serjeant but no 
re-engaged pay nor regi- 
mental emoluments of any 


i . . kind. 
After three years’ service in|- - ditto -| 311 


receipt of 3s. 5d. per diem, 
with a free ration, or of 3s. 8d. 
a day without a free ration, 
if specially recommended as 
above. 


After three years’ service in} - - ditto 
receipt of 3s. 11 d. per diem, 
with a free ration, or of 4 s. 2d. 
a day without a free ration, 
if specially recommended as 
above. 


1 
rs 
cn 


After three years’ service in | Quartermaster 4 5 | With the allowances of a ist 
receipt of 4s, 5d. per diem, Serjeant. Class Staff Serjeant, but no 
with a free ration, or of 4s. 8d. re-engaged pay nor regi- 
a day without a free ration, mental emolumentts of any 
if specially recommended ‘as kind. 
above. 


Temporary clerks Set nadie a ee - - 1 —- | In addition to the regimental 
pay of the rank they may hold 
in their respective corps. 


_ Permanent staff clerks employed in artillery offices shall be allowed 9 d. a-day in addition 
to the above rates, except when employed at the War Office, in which case the additional 
pay shall be at the rate of 1s. 3d. a-day. 

The above rates of pay shall only be issued to staff clerks who perform their duties to 


the satisfaction of our Secretary of State, and shall be liable to reduction in cases where 
this condition is not fulfilled. 


First Appointments. 
The military qualifications for staff clerkships shall be an exemplary character, and a 
regimental service of not less than two years. 


0.129. = Cec Candidates 
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Candidates shall also, both at home and abroad, pass an examination in such subjects as 
shall be directed by our Secretary of State. This: examination shall be conducted by a 
paymaster or officer of the Control Department, and an adjutant. 


When a vacancy occurs in a staff office or artillery office, the general or other officer 
commanding the district or station shall at once report the'circumstance to our Secretary of 
State, appending to his report a return of any soldiers at the station who may be qualified 
for the duty. Our Secretary of State shall then decide whether the vacancy shall be filled 
by transferring a clerk from another station, or by making a new appointment. In 
the latter case the general or other,officer commanding may select a non-commissioned 
officer or soldier from a regiment or corps serving at the station, with the consent of the 
officer commanding such regiment or corns. The non-commissioned officer or soldier so 
selected shall undergo a probation of three months, and if after the expiration of this period 
he pass a satisfactory examination, and prove to be sufficiently qualified in other respects, 
he shall (except in the case of artillery offices) be removed from his regiment, and sign a 
declaration of his willingness to continue to serve in our army until legally discharged. 
This declaration, together with a certified copy of the candidate’s attestation, the report of 
the staff officer under whom he may have served as a probationer, and the report of his 
examiners shall then be transmitted to the War Office for the confirmation of the appoint- 
ment by our Secretary of State. A non-commissioned officer or soldier selected for a 
vacancy in an artillery office snall be borne as supernumerary to the establishment of his 
corps. 


A staff clerk shall be paid during the time of probation as a temporary clerk only ; but 
on the appointment being confirmed the difference between such pay and the minimum pay 
of a staff clerk shali be allowed from the date of the commencement of probation, and his 
service as a staff clerk shall also reckon from that date. 


The establishment of superintending clerks shall be fixed from time to time by our 
Secretary of State. They shall be selected by our Secretary of State from the general 
body of clerks in offices of the general staff, and shall be posted at such stations as our 
Secretary of State may determine. 


Leave of Absence. 


A staff clerk (superintending or otherwise) may continue to draw his full pay for con- 
tinuous or intermittent periods of absence on ordinary leave, not exceeding in the aggregate 
thirty days, reckoning from the 1st of April in each year, provided no extra expense to the 
public be occasioned thereby. No ordinary leave shall, however, be granted in any year 
during which a clerk shall have been allowed sick leave for 30, days or more; and sick 
leave of less than 30 days shall in like manner be reckoned in diminution of ordinary leave, 


When a staff clerk is absent from duty on account of sickness, the officer commanding 
at the station may appoint a substitute, with pay at 1s. a day, should the necessity of the 
case render such appointment indispensable. The pay of the substitute may in such cases 
be charged to the public for a period not exceeding 61 days from the date on which the 
absence of the permanent clerk commenced. But, should the latter continue unfit for duty, 
the substitute’s pay at the rate of 1s. a day shall be stopped from the pay of the permanent 
clerk, which, subject to such stoppage, may be issued for a period not exceeding six months 
from the date of his ceasing to doduty. In the case of superintending clerks, the stoppage 
shall be 1s.6d.aday. ; 


A staff clerk at a tropical station should not be granted leave to England until he has 
served seven years at the station as a clerk, and shall not be permitted to proceed on such 
leave until an opportunity occurs of sending him in a troop ship. During such leave, pay, 
without deduction, shall be allowed for a period not exceeding six months, after which the 
extra charge to the public caused by the clerk’s absence shall be deducted from his pay ; 
and this deduction shall continue unt the clerk either returns to bis station or is trans/erred 
to another station, except in the case of detention while waiting for a passage in a troo 
ship, during which time the clerk may be employed on full pay if our Secretary of State 
shall so determine. 


Acting Pay. 

If from any cause a superintending clerk is absent from duty, except when on 
ordinary leave, the clerk appointed to act for him shall be allowed extra duty pay at 6 d. 
a-day. ’ 

Pensions. 


The service of a soldier as staff clerk shall reckon towards pension as a non-commissioned 
officer. 

A clerk in an office of the general staff shall not be permitted to retain his clerkship if 
he obtains his discharge from the Army. If he should desire to remain a staff clerk after 
completing the period of service entitling him to a pension, an application to this effect 


should be made by him to the General or other officer commanding in the district, or re 
the 


i 
c 
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the station, where he may be serving, and if such application be recommended by the Appendix, No.1. 
officer commanding, and approved by our Secretary of State, the applicant, so long as he ea 
shall continue to serve as an enlisted soldier, may be continued as a staff clerk in the same 

manner in all respects as if his term of office were still unexpired. 


The educational qualifications of a staff clerk on appointment will be— 
(a.) A good clear handwriting. 


(b.) A- knowledge of the ordinary rules of arithmetic, including fractions, with 
quickness. at figures, 


(c.) Writing from dictation, and composing an original letter with ease and 
correctness. : 


Appendix, No, 2. 


PAPERS handed in by Colonel Du Cane, 29 June 1876. Appendix, No. 2. 


RETURN as to the Appointment of Warprrs and Crvit Guarps, 1872, 1873, 
; ; and 1874. ; 


Number of Cases Number of Persons Rejected. 


ay Certificates 
a Granted, Yet to 
l=} 
_ ‘S 
3 as after Aina 
Years. Total = a] aS) a aoe =| uae EP 
- ; 8 fe = a #2 |'3S 8 | Nomination. 
2 | 2) 2 | 2 |ai |e 
<q <q a ie) Om | a 


RETURN as to SotpiERS nominated to Subordinate Situations in the ‘Convict 
SERVICE from Ist January 1873 to 3lst December 1874. 


Refused. / 
dundive, 13: ae 
Department. Total. .| Granted. ES : 
S 3 r 3 
re ee sh vie = re 
aos] < q re) 
Convict Service (Minor Establishment) 283 224 25 2 10 29 
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Appendix, No. 3. 


Appendix, No. 3. PAPER handed in by Mr. John Smith, 4 July 1876, 


Port or BRIsTOou. 


- 


RETURN to General Order 53—1876, showing the Number of PensronErs Employed 
as ExTRA MEN at the Port of Bristol, and what Additional Number, if any, might be 
Employed with advantage to the Service. 


} Additional Number that might 
Army. Navy. Marines. ; ig 2 Pipl if 1 a 


Nil. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS upon the Conduct and Usefulness of the PENSIONERS 
hitherto Employed. 


As a general rule the employment of pensioners has not been found to work satisfac- 
torily at this port. Since 1872 no less than 94 of these men have been entered upon the 
list of glut officers. Of these only 19 remain there at this date, 39 having left for more 
lucrative and permanent employment, 4 having died, and 32 having been struck off the list 
for bad conduct as per particulars in the document annexed, which contains a sad cata- 
logue of failure arising out of habits of intemperance. 


Generally the pensioners from the Royal Navy and the Coast Guard have proved more 
steady in their habits and far more suitable for the requirements of this department than 
those coming from the army. 

In the present state of the labour market any man who possesses activity and a small 
amount of intelligence can easily obtain a higher rate of remuneration than the day pay 
offered by the Customs, and much inconvenience is experienced, from time to time, by the 
non-attendance of the men when their services are required. 


Contrasting the glut men generally with the established officers, the result is highly 
favourable to the latter, as regards both steadiness of conduct and general usefulness, and 
so far as my experience leads me to form a conclusion, I am most decidedly of opinion 
that it is not advisable to increase the number of glut officers, from whatever source they 


may be drawn. 


W, J, Redpath, 


Custom House, Bristol, Customs Officer. 


20 June 1876. 
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Port oF BriIstTou. 


Account of GLUT OrFicErs who have been Dismissed the Service for INTOXICATION 
and other Causes since 1872. 


Service. 


when intoxicated, and sentenced 
to death, 


No.| Name. Admitted. Dismissed. Cause of Dismissal. 
1/E.P. -|Norecord -| Dec. 1872 -| Army - | Intoxication. 
2|W.S. -|- ditto - | Aug. 1872 +] Navy -|- ditto. 
3/J.N. -|- ditto - | Mar. 1872 -| Army -|- ditto, 
4/8.8. -|- ditto - | Dec. 1872 -|- ditto -|- ditto. 
56 /|J.F. -| Dec. 1872 - | Aug. 1873 -|- ditto -|- ditto. 
6|R.S. -| Feb.1873 -| June 1878 - | = ditto -|- ditto. 
7 |M.M. -| Sept. 1872 ~- | Sept. 1873 - | - ditto -]|- ditto. 
8 |7T.S. -| Jan. 1872 -| June 1873 -| Navy -|- ditto. 
9 | W.S. ~]| Nov. 1872 - | July 1873 -| Army - eee a boarding house for 
sailors 
10 | G.C. -| Feb. 1873 -| May 1873 -/| - ditto - | Intoxication. 
11|J.G. -|- ~ ditto - | Oct. 1873 -|- ditto -|- ditto. 
12 |J.B. -| May 1873 -| Aug. 1874 -|- ditto -|- ditto. 
13 | W.J. -| Nov. 1872 -| May 1874 -| - ditto -|- ditto. 
14 |W.S. -|17 July 1873 ; Aug. 1874 -| Navy - | A drunkard be a in adultery. 
15|J.H. - | July 1873 -| Feb. 1874 - | Army - | Intoxication. 
16|J.L. -| Aug. 1873 -| Nov. 1873 -|- ditto -|- ditto. 
17|}J.W. -|- = ditto -| May 1874 -| Navy - | Found drunk in charge of ua ship, 
with rum. 
1s |S.J.° -| Dec. 1873 -| Jan. 1874 -| Army - | Intoxication. 
19 |J.W.S. |- ditto -|- ditto -|- ditto -|- ditto. 
20 |C,P. -| Aug. 1874 - | Jan.1875 -| - ditto - | Keeping a shop for the. sale of 
excise goods. 
21 | J.G. -| Sept. 1874 -| - ditto - | - ditto - | Intoxication. 
22 | J.T. -| Oct. 1874 - | Feb. 1875 - | - ditto - | Living with two women. 
23). do Bus = One day only. - ditto - | Intoxication. 
24 |S. W. -| March 1875 May 1875 -| - ditto - | Fighting when intoxicated. 
25 | J.T. - | April 1875 - ditto -| Navy -|- ditto - -. ditto. 
26 | J.M.D. | June 1875 -| July 1875 -| Army - | Intoxication. 
27 |J.R. - | Sept. 1874 - | Nov. 1875 - | - ditto -|- ditto. 
28 | J.M. - Ane, 1873 - | May 1874 -|- ditto -|- ditto. 
29 | J.M. - - | Aug. 1872 -|- ditto -|- ditto. 
So PE. Coc March 1875 - | March 1876 - | - ditto ~|- ditto. 
31 |P.D. -| Oct. 1874 -| May 1876 -|- ditto -|- ditto. 
32 | P.M. -| May 1878 - | April 1875 ~- | - ditto - | Convicted of murder, committed 


Port or LIvERPOOL. 


RETURN to General Order 53—1876, showing the Number of Pensioners Em- 
ployed as Exrra MEN at the Port of Liverpool, and what Additional N amber, if any, 
might be Employed with advantage to the Service. 

fois 


Preferential List (or 1st Division), 3 s. 6 d. per day. 


; Additional Number 
si, that might be Employed. 


Navy. 


37 55 Nil. 


Ordinary Glut Out-door Officers (or 2nd Division), 3 s. per day. 


168 being Men employed now 
as Glut Officers, but not being 
Pensioners, 


44 35 1 
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Appendix, No. 3. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS upon the Conduct and Usefulness of the PENSIONERS 
hitherto Employed. 


As a rule the conduct of these Pensioners has given satisfaction, but we much prefer f 
the Naval men, particularly those from the Coast Guard; they are accustomed to longer ' 
hours on duty than the soldier, and better understand our discipline; and if we could 
select such men it would be more beneficial to the Service to employ them than the 168 
ordinary men above mentioned. 
R. H. Minns. 
J. H. Gardner. 


Port oF West HartrLEpPoo.. | 


RETURN to General Order 53—1876, shewing the Number of PENSIONERS Employed 
as Extra MEN at the Port of West Hartlepool, and what Additional Number, if any, 
might be Employed, with advantage to the Service. 


eis Army. Navy. Marines. wise aide <7 L ; 

Preferable - - 5 5 Nil. Nil. | 

Ordinary - - - 1 3 Nil. Nil. : | , 
Toran - - - 6 8 Nil, 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS upon the Conduct and Usefulness of the PENSIONERS 
hitherto Employed. 


Assistant Secretary’s Branch, 

Custom House, West Hartlepool, 

Honourable Sirs, 14 June 1876. 

I Bue to forward the foregoing Return, as directed by your Honour’s General Order, 
53—1876, and to observe— . 


lst. That the number of preferable extra men borne on this establishment is 10; 
and that the men so employed are either army or navy pensioners; also, that ordinary 
extra men when employed are in nearly every instance pensioners too. No addi- 
tional number could therefore be employed in the Water-guard Department at this 
port. 


2nd. That I have hitherto found pensioners to be very attentive to their duties, 
steady and reliable men, and of good conduct. If not too aged they make exceed- 
ingly useful officers; but when advanced in age, as some of them are at this port, 
they are, perhaps, scarcely sufficiently active or efficient, particularly when employed 
in boating or rummaging duties. As a rule, I find navy men better adapted for 
boating and rummaging work, and army men, necessarily from the nature of their 
former profession, more suitable for patrol duties. No doubt the latter, if employed 
at a reasonably early age, could be trained to perform all water-guard work. As 
patrol officers, these men, even when somewhat advanced in years, are exceedingly 
useful, and may probably, by: their steady attention and presence, prevent many 
cases of petty smuggling. Still, I am of opinion that pensioners, to be generally 
useful to the revenue, should be comparatively young and active men; they ought 
to be able to perform rummaging work thoroughly and well, for therein, I think, / 
consists one of the most important duties of the water-guard. ; 


From my experience of pensioners, I have not found any who are sufficiently educated 
or qualified to act in any higher capacity than as out-door officers. 
Respectfully, 
The Honourable Commissioners of Customs, LT. Graygoner. 


&c. &c. &c. 
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Appendix, No. 4. 


PAPER handed in by Colonel Mure, a Member of the Committee. Appendix, No. 4. 


The General Manager of the Caledonian Railway to Colonel Mure, M.P. 


Caledonian Railway Company, 
General Manager’s Office, 302, Buchanan-street, 
Dear Sir, . Glasgow, 7 July 1876. 

REFERRING to your letter of the 4th instant, I am in favour of employing discharged 
soldiers as railway servants, provided they have a good character, are strong and healthy, 
and not too old; I say this after upwards of 30) years’ experience of the advantage of so 
employing them. 


- It will be somewhat difficult to ascertain how many are empleyed by this Company, but 
we have a large number, and prefer them to applicanis who have not been subject to 
military discipline, as their previous training fits them admirably for pointsmen, and other 
posts where strict attention is required. We have not, however, many sailors or marines. 


Occasionally we find discharged soldiers who are able to undertake station masters’ 
duties, but, as a rule, we engage them as pointsmen or porters. 


I am, &c. 
James Smithells, 
Colonel Mure, m.r., General Manager. 
House of Commons, Westminster. 
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Appendix, No. 5. 


Appendix, No. 5. PAPER handed in by Mr. Walrond. 


I.—RETURN as to So_piEeRS who were Examined for the Situations of TEMPORARY 


Writer and Temporary MESSENGER, from the 1st January 1873 to 31st December 
1874. 


Total Number of Candidates 


DEPARTMENT or SITUATION. Tonchoul Who failed Who were Refused on 
) : Certificates to tite a SS 
eee. were pass the 
Granted. | Examination.| Age. Health. | Character. 
Temporary Writer . - - - 73 13 , 60 _ _ = 
Temporary Messenger - - - - 64 53 2 > Pita 7 
ToTAL - - - 137- 66 62 - 2 7 


II.—-RETURN as to Sotp1ERs* nominated to Subordinate Situations in the Convict 
SERVICE and Posr Orricer, from the Ist January 1873 to the 31st December 1874. 


Total Number of Candidates 


DEPARTMENT. Téa wiont | Who Paited Who were Refused on 
A Certificates to et 
Hexsiesineg- were pass the 
Granted. | Examination.) Age. Health. | Character. 
CONVICT SERVICE. 
. 
Subordinate Officers, Warders, and As- 
sistant Warders - = - - 283 224 25 2 10 22 
POST OFFICE. 
Minor Establishment - = - - 110 85 11 5 1 8 
ToTAL - > = 393 309 36 7 11 30 


* This Return includes men who have served in the Royal Marines. 


a 
. 
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Appendix, No. 6, 


PAPER handed in by Colonel Du Cane. 


| Cory of REpuiy to an AppiicaTIon made by Colonel Du Cane, o.8., R.z., to the Com- Appendix, No. 6. 
| mandant of the School of Military Engineering for the Services of a Soldier Clerk to 
assist in the work of the Registry of Habitual Criminals. 


I woutp recommend Serjeant Robertson, pay serjeant of 39th Royal Engineers, whose 
time is up in June; he has been for some years a pay serjeant, and has always given the 
greatest satisfaction; he is most painstaking and accurate; he can be replaced in the 
company at any time. 

A. K. Haslett, Captain, R.z. 


’ Chatham, 9 May 1876. 
Sergeant ROBERTSON, R.E., served with me at Gibraltar for about three years, during 
the greater part of which he was employed as a staff clerk under the surveyor; he always 
gave the greatest satisfaction in the performance of these duties, and was most favourably 
reported on, not only for his neatness and accuracy, but also for his trustworthiness and 
sobriety. . ‘ 
Hl. Denison, Lieutenant, R.£. 


Chatham, 5 May 1876. 
SERJEANT ROBERTSON, R.E., has been employed in clerical duties in the Royal Engineering 
Department for some years; for the last 10 years he has been the pay serjeant of a com- 
pany, having passed the qualifying examination ; he writes an excellent hand and spells 
well, and is most punctual and accurate in all his duties; he has nearly completed 21 
years’ service, and bears the highest character. 
. A, K. Haslett, Captain, R.£. 


Sergeant A. Ropertson has been pay serjeant to the company under my command for 
nearly a year; he came when the accounts were m a very disorganised state owing to a 
variety of causes; he, however, in a very short time reduced everything to order, and during 
the whole time he has served with me | have not had a single complaint to make, every- 
thing having been worked up to date; his accuracy is very great, I do not think I have 
once discovered a clerical error, and his handwriting speaks for itself; during the year he 
has been with me his conduct has been irreproachable, and I am confident he will give 
satisfaction in the position I trust to see him get on his discharge. 


C. A. Me G. Skinner, Captain, r.£. 
Chatham, 23 May 1875. 


Serjeant A. RoBertson served in the11th company with me from 1860 to 1865 in India, 
the Mauritius, and at the Cape of Good Hope, during which period he was principally 
employed in the office of the commanding Royal Engineers, 

He again served with me in the 25th company at Gibraltar from 1870 to 1874,’ when he 
acted as pay serjeant, and was also employed as an assistant to the surveyor in the head 
quarter office; during the above periods his conduct was most satisfactory in every respect, 
and I can speak in the highest terms: of his ability and zealous attention to duty; I found 
him most accurate and trustworthy in all company duties, and received the best reports of 
the manner in which he carried out those of a departmental nature; it gives me now the 
greatest pleasure to record my sense of his ability and trustworthy character, and to 
acknowledge the many services lhe rendered me during the period he served under my 
command. yao 

(signed ) Henry D, Crozier, Major, 8.£. 


Sir, Chatham, 1 May 1876. . 

I BEe to state that according to your instructions. I went to the War Office about my / 
examination papers for a military staff clerkship, and I was informed by Quarter Master | 
Andrews that the Deputy Adjutant General would communicate with you on the subject. 
| beg also to state that while in the Branch Mint, Melbourne, I was employed in the 
Accountant’s Department and assisted in the general duties of the office, such as the keeping 
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of the books in connection with the establishment and bullion accounts, and the checking 
and payment of bills; the Deputy Master entrusted me with a duplicate key of the cash 
box, and empowered me to countersign and‘ pay cheques in the accountant’s absence. 


lam, &e. 


Colonel Du Cane, R.£., C.B., (signed) R. S. Brodie, Serjeant Major, R.E. 
&e. &eo nce: 
Home Office, 
Sir, 4, Whitehall- place, 9 June 1876. 


I BEG most respectfully to inform you that I have received a communication from the 
Civil Service Commissioner, acquainting me that the result of my recent examination has 
not been such as to justify them in placing my name on the revister of persons eligible for 
employment as temporary copyists. é 

1 am exceedingly sorry that I failed to come up to the required standard, after the 
trouble you have taken in the matter, and in the face of the testimonials and recommenda- 
tions kindly given to me by several officers of the corps. 

I am therefore reluctantly compelled to withdraw my application for employment in the 
department under your control, as I will not again subject myself to éxamimation. 


Tam, &c. 
Coionel Du Cane, c.B., R.E., (signed) R. S. Brodie. 
&ce. &e. &e. 
Dear Sir, Horse Guards, 5 February 1876. 


THE examination which Serjeant Brodie underwent privr to employment in this office 
was: 1. Writing from dictation. 2. Writing an original letter with ease, quickness, and 
correctness. 38. Arithmetic, rule of three, fractions, interest. 

Doubtless he did a small piece of précis writing, but I cannot trace it in the papers ; 
many of our men do, 

Yours, &c. 


C. Joseph, Esq. (signed) A. Andrews. 


Memorandum. Horse Guards, 29 April 1876. 
Company Serjeant Major R.S. Brodie, Royal Engineers, was, after examination as 
required by the War Office Regulations, appointed a third-class military staff clerk in the 
office of the Deputy Adjutant General, Royal Engineers, on 1st January 1862, and pro- 
moted to the second class on Ist April 1863. He resigned his appointment on Sth July 


_ 1868, to proceed with Colonel Ward, R.£., to Melbourne, as a clerk in the Branch Mint 


there. During the period of his employment in this office he discharged his duties in a 


“yery satisfactory manner, and was found a most efficient clerk. 


(signed) J. Grant, 
Deputy Adjutant General, R.x. 


Royal Mint, Melbourne, 26 November 1875. 
Serjeant Major R. §. Brodie, Royal Engineers, has been employed under me in this 
branch of the Royal Mint in several positions of trust, which he has ably fulfilled for the 


last five years. ? 
By the conscientious discharge of his duties, he has secured my esteem, as well as that 


of every officer of the department. 
He leaves at his own wish, to obtain his discharge from the corps of Royal Engineers in 


England, at the completion of his period of engagement. t 
I should have been very glad to have retained him in the service of this department. 


(signed) E. W. Ward, Col. R.z., 
Deputy Master. 


Royal Mint, Melbourne, Victoria, 
11 November 1875. 


1 wave known Serjeant R. S. Brodie, Royal Engineers, for the last five years, during 
which he has been employed in a situation of considerable trust in this department. I 
have been in daily communication with him, and the conscientious way in waich he has 
ever discharged the duties entrusted to him, has led me to regard him with very great 


esteem. f ; 
I am very sorry that he is going away, and sincerely trust that the change may be to his 

advantage. ak 

a (signed ) Robert Hunt, . 


Superintendent of the Bullion Office 
Melbourne Branch, Royal Mint. 
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PAPER handed in by Mr. Tilley. 


POST OFFICE. 


RETURN of all Persons Employed in the Post Orricy, Number in Class, the Rate of Pay, and Nature of 


Examination. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN. 


Circulation Decarement 


: Number-i : 
OFFICE. mse SCALE or PAY. Nature of Examination. 
Class. 
3rd Class: 
Gradel.  - = = = 58 | 1502, rising by 102. a year to 250/.a year - - > 
gnd Class: 
260/., rising by 15l,a year to 8801. a year -  - - | \ See Paper marked A. 
Ist Class: 
4001, rising by 20/.a year to 500l.ayear - = - - 

Creda Ale | .- = .= 1,024 | 80/., rising by triennial increments of 15/. to 200/. a year 7" ios Bs 
Boy Clerks - - - oe 94 | 14s. a week, rising by 1s. a week to19s.a week - ” ” " 
LONDON. 

PAY. 
it Limits of 
OFFICE. sas ee 2% Nature of Examination. yee 
Class. ; Age. 
Minimum, Maximum. 
s. Ss. Open Competition: 
i I test hand- 
Assistants in Registry, and de Exercises, designed 40 
in Missing Letter Branch { 26 91aweek | 45a week writing. 18 to 20 
. Writing from dictation - - - 
=) Arithmetic (elementary) - - = 
Sorters - a = - 1,015 Benes 3,7, a5) None prescribed. Vacancies filled by 
promotion of Boy Sorters. 
Limited Competition : 
Boy Sorters - = 638 Diteass TAs, 1. Copying manuscript addresses of 16 to 17 


letters. 


: : 2. Adding a few figures together - - 
Metropolitan District -)| - 2 - e < Ayo feature ae 3 2 re aes 14 to 16 
_ Letter Carriers, Town. .-)) 23a week | 30a week . 
‘i Se hacki 7 1,493 { a a Berd: | Adding a few figures together —- - | . 20 to 80 
Assistant Letter cane 18°), 
hae ae 83 | | di di -| 16 
Assistant Letter Carriers, is vhloges) " a tae TERE NR eS toa 
Suburban - - 7 1) a | : 
Limited Competition : 
1. Exercises designed to test hand- 
ee - 93 ainda "iy paaaee writing. 19 to 30 
Messengers: 2. Writing from dictation - - - 
e | 3. Arithmetic (elementary) - - - 
Boys -  - 71 ae Tea gate = “ditto. ~. , ditto Semi ei S 14 to 16 
Labourers = sce Soha Q15 mae hy, 2) eee - ditto - ditto aH oaks 20 to 30 
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4 


Rerury of all Persons Employed in the Post Office, Number in Class, the Rate of Pay, and Nature of Examination—eon/?. 


EDINBURGH. ‘ 


PAGS 
i Limits of 
OFFICE, NIA IE Gaertn Eee Nature of Examination, ike 
Class. Age. 
Minimum. Maximum. : 
s. ad. s. d, 

Sorters - = - = 99 16 —aweek | 44 —a week| Noneprescribed (see Sorters, &c., London). —= 
Boy. Sorters - - : Ay NO16 ais - - | See Boy Sorters, London’ - - - 14 to 16 
Letter Carriers - 115 | 18— 4, 26... =e IGHIO Se) Fae - - 20 ,, 30 
Assistant Letter Carriers - 33.) 16s PS ia as . - ditto «= Peles . 16 ,, 20 
Labourers - - - 2) dB Soe, Dan hely 7. - - ditto - - - - - 20 ,, 80 

Messengers : 

en - - - - 3” 1°20 4, So 71,, See Messengers, London’ - - - 19 ,, 30 

Boys - - - < 9 een ee LOG | ufos - - ditto - - - - - 14 ,, 16 
DUBLIN. 
s. d isegee 

Sorters - - - = 155 | 16 -aweek | 44 - a week | Non@prescribed (see Sorters, London). — 
Boy Sorters - - - 15 10- +, ID! 18s, See Boy Sorters, London © - - - 14 to 16 
Letter Carriers - - 126 Si =| 8a. 26 ee, - - ditto - ° . - - 20 4,5:530 
Labourers - - - La PUSh= a 53 21 oe ay - - ditto - . - - - 20 ,, 80 


PROVINCIAL TOWNS—UNITED KINGDOM. 


s. d, s. d, Non-Competitive : 
1. Exercises designed to test hand- 
Clerks - - - - 1,890 | 16 -aweek| 85 — a week writing. 16 to 20 
2. Writing from dictation - - - 
8. Arithmetic (elementary) - - 
f Non-Competitive : 
; ye 1. Writing tolerably a few lines - | 
denier svaipicrs Pages: My PO VAG Teahagd* 1 iat? | 2 Reading manuscript - -  - | Bi! 
8. Addition (simple and compound) - 
Messengers : 
Men - - - > 24 | 52/.a year | 100/.a year |) Haren bovis) 
Boys = te See 13 | 7s.a week | 10s. a week |f See ReHSen got ee aed L 14 ,, 16 
Rural Post Messengers - 6,000 10s. a week | 18s. aweek | - - ditto - - - - - 16 ,, 35 
TELEGRAPH S. 
LONDON. 
Sd * Test Examination: / 
’ 1. Writing from dictation - - - 
Clerks - - - - 740 | 12 -aweek | 200/. a year |< 2. Writing with a pencil or style - 16 to 20 
8. Arithmetic (easy sums in first four 
rules). 
| Test Examination : 
1, Writin - ache ead 
Inspectors of Boy Messen- ai 2%- » 50s, aweek |) 9° easing manuscript - = 18 ,, 40 
eae. 3. Arithmetic - - - - 
Messengers - - - 1,958 5 -ytig, 125. es No Civil Service Examination - - 13 ,, 16 
Linemen and Mechanics - 243 | Wages according to rate | - - ditto - : 3 2 - | None pre- 
prevalent in neighbour- ; scribed. 


hood where employed. 


ee 
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a 


Rerury of all Persons Employed in the Post Office, Number in Class, the Kate of Pay, and Nature of Examination—coné4. 


= rs 

j 

i EDINBURGH. 

i a PAY. 

i Number in oe 

| OFFICE. Nature of Examination. line 

1 Class. Age 

i Minimum, Maximum. x 

| 
Clerks “=~ =)" - *- 129” | 10's. a week'|' 1701. a year|* As above = 9-0 fo 5) Le 16 to 20 
Inspectors of Boy Mes- SP lasel) & 27s. a week | See London - = x Re Z S 18 ,, 40 

sengers, ; : 
Messengers - - - 1095 |- 6s8.to9s.aweek ~- | No Civil Service Examination - - 13 ,, 16 
Linemen and Mechanics - 51 | Wages according to rate|- - ditto - - - - - | None pre- 
prevalent in neighbour- scribed. 


hood where employed. 


ee 


DUBLIN. 
Clerks - - - - 118 | 14s. aweek | 170/. a year | * As above - - - - - - 16 to 20 
Inspectors of Boy Mes- 6 14s. s 27s. a week | See London - - - - - 18 ,, 40 
sengers. 
Messengers - - - 127 OSes VO 5 No Civil Service Examination - = 1254.16 
Linemen and Mechanics - 87 | Wages according to rate | - - ditto - * - - - | None pre- 
prevalent in neighbour- scribed. 


hood. 


PROVINCIAL TOWNS—UNITED KINGDOM. 


Clerks - - - - 2,759 8s. a week | 170/.a year | * As above - - - - - - 16 to 20 
Messengers = - ° - 2,250 | - 5s. to10s.aweek -| No Civil Service Examination  - - 13 ,, 16 


(A) 


GENERAL REGULATIONS (issued 8th April, 1872, and amended by Notices in the 
“Tiondon Gazette” of the 24th January, 1873, and 21st November, 1873) respecting 
Open Compgtitive Examinations for SiruaTions in the Civin SERVICE. 


N.B.—These Regulations apply only to situations included in Schedule A. of the Order 
in Council of 4th June, 1870. They are liable to alteration at any time. 


1. ComMPETITIVE examinations of candidates for various situations or classes of situations 
in the different public departments will be held from time to time at such places as may be 
deemed expedient. Before every such examination special regulations will be issued, in 
which the particular conditions of the competition will be specified. At. each examination | 
such a number of candidates will be selected as may be necessary to fill the situations 
which may have been reported to the Civil Service Commissioners as vacant up to thejdate | 
at which the result of the examination is declared. 


2. These examinations will be open, with such exceptions and under such conditions as 
may be laid down, to all natural-born subjects of her Majesty, being of good health and 
character. 

3. Persons actually serving in the army or navy will not be admitted to compete for 
situations in the Civil Service. 

4, Engineer students in her Majesty’s dockyards will not be eligible to compete unless 
they obtain the express consent of the Lords of the Admiralty to their presenting them- 
selyes as candidates. 


5. Members of the Royal Irish Constabulary of less than 12 years’ service will not be 
admitted to any open competition, until they have resigned their appointments in that force, 
unless the inspector general of constabulary shall otherwise recommend, 
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6. Any person who after succeeding in any examination held under these regulations 
may have declined to accept the situation offered him in accordance with their provisions, 
or who may have accepted such a situation and passed into actual employment in the Civil 
Service, will be disqualified for admission to any subsequent competition for the same 
situation or class of situations. 


7. Persons already in the public service will not be eligible unless they shall have pro- 
duced to the Civil Service Commissioners before the competitive examination the written 
permission of the authorities of the department in which they are serving to attend the 
examination. 


8. Candidates who have served as pupil teachers or schovlmasters in schools under 
inspection by the Committee of Council on Education, England, or by the Commissioners 
of National Education, Ireland, will be reported specially to those departments; and such 
of them as have been trained in normal schools at the public expense will not be qualified 
to receive appointments in the Civil Service until the consent of those departments, given in 
conformity with rules sanctioned by the Lords of the Treasury, has been notified to the 
Civil Service Cominissioners. 


9. In reckoning age for competition the following allowances will be made, viz., (1) mem- 
bers of the military and naval services (whether commissioned or non-commissioned) may 
d: duct from their actual age any time during which they have served; (2) persons who 
have served for two full consecutive years (a) in any civil situation to which they were 
admitted with the certificate of the Civil Service Commissioners ; (#) in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, or (c) as registered writers in connection with the C.vil Service, may deduct 
from their actual age any time not exceeding five years which they may have spent in such 
service. 


10. If at any examination two or more situations, whether in the same, or in different 
departments, shall be offered for competition, the successful candidates will be permitted to 
choose in their order as determined by the competitive examination amone the situations 
offered for competition ; provided that, they be duly qualified according to the special rules 
prescribed, under Clause IV. of Her Majesty’s Order in Council of 4th June, 1870, for the 
particular situations to which they may severally be assigned. If there be a vacant situa- 
tion for which no one of the selected candidates is duly qualified, the Civil Service Com- 
missioners may offer it to the candidate highest at the time on the list of selected can- 
didates, subject to his passing a qualifying examination within such period as they may 
determine; or they may reserve it to be filled by means of a subsequent open competition, 
or otherwise, as they may see fit, in accordance with the Orjier in Council of 4th June 
1870. 


Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon-row, 8.W. 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS (supplementary to the Generat ReeuarTions issued 8th 
April, 1872, and amended by subsequent Notices in the “ London Gazette,)’* respecting 
Oven Competitive Examinations for CLERKsHIps (Crass I.) in the Crvin Survice. 


N.B.—These Regulations are liable to alteration. 


1. THE limits of age for these situations are 18 and 24, and candidates must be of the 
prescribed age on the first day of the competitive examination. 


2. At the competitive examinations exercises will be set in the following subjects only, 


the maximum of marks for each subject being fixed as follows; viz. :— 


Marks. © 

English Composition (including Précis-writing) - - - 500 
History of England, including that of the Laws and Con- 

stitution - - - - = - - - - 500 

English Language and Literature -,  - - - = 500 

Language, Literature, and History of Greece = - - - 750 

55 3 : a Rome - - - 750 

oe 4 a France - - - 375 

5 Me % Germany - ~ - 375 

» ie aS Italy - = has 375 

Mathematics (pure and mixed) - = - - > - 1,250 
Natural Science: that is, (1) Chemistry, including Heat; 
(2) Electricity and Magnetism; (3) Geology and 

Mineralogy; (4) Zoology; (5) Botany - - - = +.1,000 


* These Regulations are printed on the other side. 
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** The total (1,000) marks may be obtained by adequate 
bade ‘proficiency in any two or more of the five branches of 
science included under this head. 
Moral Sciences: that is, Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy 500 
Jurisprudence - - mre Leyes = " = 2 i 375 
Political Economy - - - - 2 - is < 375 


Candidates will be at liberty to offer themselves for examination in any or all of these 
subjects. No subjects are obligatory. ae 

No candidate wll be allowed any marks in sespect of any subject of exammation unless 
he shall be considered to. possess a competent knowledge of that subject. 


3. No candidate can be admitted to the competition who has not previously satisfied the 
Civil Service Commissioners that he possesses the requisite amount of proficiency in the 
- following subjects :— 


1. Handwriting. 

2. Orthography. patti 

3. Arithmetic (to Vulgar aud Decimal Fractions). 
4, English Composition. 


With this eee examinations " these subjects will be: held at such times 
; miss : oint. 
and places as the Commissioners may appoin gn lee 
Ayibionsion for permission to attend one of these preliminary examinations must be made 
in the writing of the candidate, at such times and in such manner as may be fixed by 
the Commissioners. 


4. A fee of 11. will be required from every candidate attending a preliminary examina- 
tion, and a further fee of 5 J. from every candidate who may be admitted to the competition. 
Civil Service Commission, London, 8.W., 
28 March 1873. 


Notice. 


No date has yet been fixed for any future examination under these regulations. 
Notice of any such examination which may hereafter be appointed to be held will be 
given in the “ London Gazette,” and in some of the principal newspapers. 


Civil Service Commission, 
20 June 1873. 


(B.) 


REGULATIONS respecting Competitive Examinations, held under the Order in 


Council of 12th February 1876, for Men Cizrxsuips in the LowEr Dr1viston of the 
Civit Servicr.* 


1. CoMpevitTivE examinations of candidates for clerkships in the Lower Division of 


the Civil Service will be held from time to time at such places as may be «deemed 
expedient. 


2. These 


* Note.—The salaries, &c. of clerks of the Lower Division are stated in the Order in Council of 12th 
February 1876, as follows :— 


13. The salaries of men clerks in the Lower Division will commence at 80J., and will rise by triennial 
increments of 157. to 2007. Provided that in any office in which a regular attendance of seven hours a 
day is required, the commencing salary may be 907, and the maximum salary may be 250 J. 

14. The triennial incre:nents of salary to men clerks will not be allowed in full without a certificate 
from the immediate superior of each clerk, countersigned by the head of the department, or by such 
officer as he may designate for the purpose, to the effect that the clerk’s conduct has been in all respects 
satisfactory. In cases of demerit, a part, or the whole of the increment may be withheld, or deferred, 
according to circumstances. 

16. Extra pay, not exceeding 1007. per annum, may be attached to certain situations open to clerks of 
the Lower Division whose duties involve the superintendence of other clerks, or are otherwise of a more 
distinctly responsible character than such as the generality of their colleagues have to ‘perform. The 
number of such situations in each department, and the amount of extra pay, subject to the maximum of 
1007., to be assigned to each such situation, will be fixed by the head of the department, with the consent 
of the Commissioners of the Treasury. 


17. Situations carrying extra pay will be conferred strictly according to positive merit, and not according 
to seniority. 

18. Promotion from the Lower to the Higher Division of the service will not be made without a special 
certificate from the Civil Service Commissioners, to be granted exceptionally, after not less than 10 years’ 
service, upon a special recommendation from the head of the department, and with the assent of the 
Treasury ; and every such promotion, including such recommendation, certificate, end assent, shall be 
published in the “‘ London Gazette,” and shall take effect only from and after the date of such publication. 
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2. These examinations are open, with such exceptions and under such conditions as may 
be laid down, to all natural-born subjects of Her Majesty, being of the prescribed age and 
of good health and character. The under-mentioned exceptions and conditions are at 
present in force : 


Appendix, No. 7. 


(i.) The following classes of persons are ineligible; viz., 


(a.) Persons actually serving in the army and navy. 


(b.) Persons who have commuted, under the Act 32 & 33 Vict. c. 32, or 
the Act 34 & 35 Vict. c. 36 (the Pensions Commutations Acts, 1869 and 1871), 
any pension other than naval retired pay, either alone or in conjunction witha 
pension for wounds, or a pension for wounds alone, either in the naval or military 
service. 


(c.) Persons who have previously succeeded at an examination for the same 
= situation or class of situations. 


(ii.) The following classes of persons will not be eligible unless they shall have pro- 
duced to the Civil Service Commissioners; at least one week before the date of the 
competition, the written permission of the authorities of their departments to attend 
the examination: viz. (a) Persons holding situations in the Civil Services (6) Members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, of less than 12 years’ service ; (c) Engineer students 
in Her Majesty’s dockyards. 


(iii.) Persons who have been trained in normal schools at the public expense will 
not be qualified to receive appointments until the consent of the Committee of Council 
on Education, England, or the Commissioners of National Education, Ireland, as the 
case may be, given in conformity with rules sanctioned by the Lords of the Treasury, 
has been notified to the Civil Service Commissioners. 


(iv.) In reckoning age for competition the following allowances will continue to be 
made as heretofore, viz., (1) members of the military and naval services (whether 
commissioned or non-commissioned) may deduct from their actual age any time during 
which they have served ; (2) persons who have served for two full-consecutive years 
(a) in any civil situation to which they were admitted with the certificate of the Civil 
Service Commissioners, (6) in the Royal Irish Constabulary, or (c) as registered 
copyists in connection with the Civil Service, may deduct from their actual age any 
time not exceeding five years which they may have spent in such service. 


3. A fee of 15s. will be required from every candidate attending a preliminary examina- 
tion, and a further fee of 5s. from every candidate admitted to the competitive 
examination. 


4. Candidates must be over 17 and under 20 years of age on the first day of the com- 
petitive examination. 


5. The subjects of examination will be as follows :— 


1. Handvriting. 6. Geography. 

4. Orthography. 7. Indexing or Docketing. 

3. Arithmetic. 8. Digesting Returns into Summaries. 
4, Copying MS. (to test accuracy). 9. English History. 

5. English Composition. 10. Bookkeeping. 


No candidate can be admitted to the competition who has not previously satisfied the 
Civil Service Commissioners that he possesses the requisite amount of proficiency in hand- 
writing, orthography, and arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal fractions). With this 
view, preliminary examinations in these subjects will be held at such times and places as 
the Commissioners may appoint. Application for permission to attend one of these pre- 
liminary examinations must be made in the writing of the candidate at such times and in 
such manner as may be fixed by the Commissioners. 


6. The number of persons to be selected at each examination will be published as part 
of the notice of every such examination. A list of the competitors will be made out, in the 
order of merit, up to this published number, if so many are found by the examination to be 
qualified for appointments in the Civil Service. 


7. Each competitor named ina list will remain thereon until he attains the age of 25 
years, unless in the meantime he has been appointed to a situation in some public 
office. 

Candidates on completing their 25th year, or on receiving appointments, will be removed 
from the list. 


. 


8. From these lists the Civil Service Commissioners, on the application of departiments 
having vacancies, will supply, on probation, the requisite clerks, whether for permanent or 
temporary duty. Selections will, as a general rule, be made by the Civil Service 
Commissioners according to the order of the names on the lists; but the Civil Service 
Commissioners may select any clerk who, in his examination, has shown special qualifica- 
tions in any particular subject, if special application for such a clerk be made by any 
department. 
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‘ 


9. No clerk will remain more than one year in any department unless at the end of that 
time the head of the department shall signify in writing to the Civil Service Commissioners 
that the clerk is accepted by the department. If he is not accepted, the department will 
report to the said Commissioners the reasons for not accepting him; and such Commis- 
sioners will thereon supply another clerk in his room, and will decide whether the name of 
the rejected clerk shall be struck off the lists, as unfit for the service generally, or whether 
he shall be allowed a trial in another department. 


Civil Service Commission, S.W., 
22 May 1876. 


“NOTICE. 


An open competition for 80 men clerkships in the Lower Division of the Civil Service 
will be held in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, under the above Regulations, on ‘Tuesday, 
the 25th of July 1876, and following days. 

Preliminary examinations will be beld in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Bristcl, and 
Leeds, on Tuesday, the 27th of June, and Tuesday, the 11th of July 1876. 


** Any person wishing to be admitted to one of these preliminary examinations must 
fill up the annexed Form of request for an order for admission to the examination, and 
return it, so as to reach the Civil Service Commission 10 days at least before the day 
selected for examination. The order will be posted on the Friday preceding the examina- 
tion to the address given on the Form of application, and will contain instructions as to the 
manner in which the fee is to be paid. 


Civil Service Commission, 8.W., 
29 May 1876. 


(C.) 


REGULATIONS respecting Comprtitive Examinations, held under the Order in 
Council of 12th February 1876, for Boy Curerxsuirs in the Lower Division of the 
Civit Service.* 


1. CoMPETITIVE examinations of candidates for boy clerkships in the lower division of the 
Civil Service will be held from time to time at such places as may be deemed expedient. 


2. These examinations are open, with such exceptions and under such conditions as may 
be laid down, to all natural-born subjects of Her Majesty, being of the prescribed age and 
of good health and character. The under-mentioned exceptions and conditions are at 
present im force: 


G.) The following classes of persons are ineligible, viz. : 
(a.) Persons actually serving in the army or navy. 


(6.) Persons who have commuted, under the Act 32 & 33 Vict. c. 32, or the 
Act 34 & 35 Vict. c. 36 (the Pensions Commutations Acts, 1869 and 1871), any 
pension other than naval retired pay, either alone or in conjunction with a pension 
for wounds, or a penston for wounds alone, either in the naval or military service. 


(c.) Persons who have previously succeeded at an examination for the same 
situation or class of situations. 


(ii.) The following classes of persons will not be eligible unless they shall have 
produced to the Civil Service Commissioners, at least one week before the date of the 
competition, the written permission of the authorities of their departments to attend the 
examination, viz., (a) Persons holding situations in the Civil Service, (6) Engineer 
students in Her Majesty’s dockyards. 


(iii.) Persons-who have been trained in normal schools at the public expense will 
not be qualified to receive appointments until the consent of the Committee of Council 
on Education, England, or the Commissioners of National Education, Ireland, as the 
case may be, given in conformity with rules sanctioned by the Lords of the Treasury, 
has been notified to the Civil Service Commissioners. 


3. A fee of 10s. will be required from every candidate admitted to the examination. 
' 4, Candidates 


* The salaries of boy clerks will begin at 14s. per week, and will rise by 1s. per week per annum as 
long as they are employed. , 
0.129. Er 
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Appendix, No.7. 4, Candidates must be over 15 and under 17 years. of age on the first day of the com- 
petitive examination. 


5. The subjects of examination will be as follows : 
1. Handwriting. 
2. Orthography. 
3. Arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal fractions. 
4. Copying MS. (to test accuracy). 
5. English composition. 
6. Geography. 


No candidate will be eligible who does not satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners of 
his competency in handwriting, orthography, and arithmetic. 

The number of persons to be selected at each examination will be published as part of 
the notice of every such examination. 


6. A list of the competitors will be made out, in the order of merit, up to this published 
number, if so many are found by the examination to be qualified for appointments in the 
Civil Service. 


7. Each competitor named in the list will remain thereon until he attains the age of 19 
years, unless in the meantime he has been appointed toa situation in some public office. 

Boys on completing the 19th year of their age, or on receiving appointments, will be 
removed from the list. 


8. From these lists the Civil Service Commissioners, on the application of departments 
having vacancies, will supply, on probation, the requisite clerks, whether for permanent or 
temporary duty. Selections will, as a general rule, be made by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners according to the order of the names on the list; but the Civil Service Com- 
missioners may select any clerk who, in his examination, has shown special qualifications in 
any particular subject, if special application for such a clerk be made by any department. 


9. No clerk will remain more than one year in any department unless at the end of that 
time the head of the department shall signify in writing to the Civil Service Commissioners 
that the clerk is accepted by the department. If he is not accepted, the department will 
report to the sai Commissioners the reasons for not accepting him; and such Com- 
missioners will thereon supply another clerk in his room, and-will decide whether the name 
of the rejected clerk shall be struck off the lists, as unfit for the service generally, or 
whether he shall be allowed a trial in another department. 


10. Boy clerks will not be retained as such in any department after completing their 
19th year; but they may, after two years (or, if admitted after 17 years of age, one year) 
of good service, to be certified in writing by the head of their department to the Civil 
Service Commissioners, compete under “ Regulation LI,” among themselves, for so many 
men clerkships of the Lower Division as shall not exceed one-fourth of the number of com- 
petitors. 

Separate lists will be made out of the competitors successful in the limited competitions, 
and selections for appointments to men clerkships will (subject to Regulation 9) be made 
alternately from these lists aud from the lists of competitors succéssful in the open com- 
petitions. 


Civil Service Commission, S.W., 
22 May 1876. 


Notice. 


_An open competition for 20 boy clerkships in the Lower Division of the Civil Service, 
will be held in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, under the above Regulations, on Wed- 
nesday, the 28th of June 1876, and following days. 


*,* Any person wishing to be admitted to ‘the Examination must fill up the annexed 
Form of request for an order for admission to the examination, and return it so as to reach 
the Civil Service Commission not later than the 19th of June. The order wil! be posted on | 
the 23rd of June to the address given on the Form of application, and will contain instruc- | 
tions as to the manner in which the fee is to be paid. 


Civil Service Commission, S.W., 
29 May 1876, 
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PAPER handed in by Colonel Sir J. Stewart Wood, 11 July 1876. Appendix, No. 8. 


DEPOT. 


RETURN showing the Number of Sotpiers who have been admitted into the RoyaL 
Iris ConsTaBuLary within the last Ten Years, and how they have been disposed of 
at Depot, &c.; also Number of Men who joined for the last Twenty-five Years who 

_were not Irishmen. 


Number of Number of . 
Soldi M ho joined Sorcene 
oldiers : : : en W ste 
Weho joined How disposed of at As a Rule, how long they Remain | “,,, ts for ayes haa 
within R the last 25 years p 
the last 10 Depét. and how they Behave. who wene not potieatay 
Years. Trishmen. 
54 Resigned - - 9 | The 21 men who left while at 147, On an average 
Depot, served from abont two to from between six 
Discharged = - : 
LY decile 2 Baie months, and their conduct to seven months. 
Pa 4 é i 7 indifferent. I am unable to say 
how long the 33 remained. 
Sent to Counties - 33 
a % 
54 


Note.—114 militiamen and 11 navy men joined the Force within the past 10 (ten) years. 


7 


Depdt, 8th July 1876. 


. 


0.129, 


is 2s 


P. J. G. Radken, 
Adjutant for Commandant on duty. 
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PAPER handed in by Captain Armytage, 11 July 1876. 


WEST RIDING PRISON, WAKEFIELD. 


NUMBER of OFFICERS engaged since Ist January 1865. 


Total Number Soldiers. ) . sdnert 
YEAR, of Officers - er Number still 
Appointed. ehccies | eC tas And Remaining, 

1865 - é = 48 15 2 33 10. 
1866 Hades 8 19 3 1 16 » 6 
A tL ee 26 2 - - 24 4 
1868 Sen a 39 2 - : 37 2 
1869 = cae - 10 1 2 : 6 4 
1870 lg h y(t 6 1 1 5 2 
1871 of beet (ee 9 1 1 8 3 
1872 ee Tee 12 et - 12 3 
1873 feu ays 16 3 1 13 6 
1874 ey ee, 12 ie Bane = al OE - 16 6 
1875 hy 17 5 3 12 5 
1876, July 8th- 7 2 1 5 5 

295 35 10 190 63 


OrFricers who have served in the ARmy or Navy previous to Appointment in the Prison, 
from 1865 to July 1876. 


Royal Horse Artillery - 


Date of Length of : 
Name. eee in Setvide in Prison, Date of Leaving Prison. Regiment. 
Yrs. Mos. Days. 

J.R. - | 26 Jan. 1865} 0 0 9 | Resigned - 4 Feb. 1865 | 1/16th Foot- 
JVs SOON yr 7 11 21 | Discharged - 10 Jan. 1873 | 6th Foot - 
J..H: Rell 2d tee . 1 As bs - 21 June 1866 | 6th Foot - 
J. H. oid Bebiens) 0 Pdpalg Ks) Resigned - 28 April1865 5th Dragoon Guards 
J. W. =| 16° May ©.) ) oT pt " - 8 Aug. ,, 1/6th Foot - 
G.W. -/19June_,, 0 2 21 ‘. - 8Sept. , —_ 
J. E. Soll Osea mali 0 0 14 | Discharged -  2July ,, 1/9th Foot - 
J. 88 ys A ades, OB testallherpe Wie dec! jee een ol) Gta AOD = 
S.W. -| 26July ,, 11 0 13 os - - - - | 89th Foot - 
GMs = ed Aug, 5) 0 9 © | Discharged - 8 May 1867 | 5th W. Y. Militia 
C. F. SLO tony ” 1 6 6 Resigned =, 22 Feb. |,, 6th W. Y. Militia 
W. M -="}6-Oct-—<;; 0 7 14 | Discharged - 21 May 1866 | 6th Foot - 
E.W. =| 218ept.. 4, 1 297, x - 17 Dec. 1867 | Grenadier Guards 
J. R. -| 21 45 » 2 7 9 | Resigned - 30 April 1868 | 6th Foot — - 
POP OR. 1980s, s 1 oy i - 23 Feb. 1867 | American Navy - 
W.B. - | 26 Feb. 1866 | 10 4 138 | Stillhere - 5 - - | 2nd Dragoon Guards 
G. N. - | 23 July ,, 0 b 65 Discharged - 28 Dec. 1866 | 31st Foot - 
J.C. aa ll Noy. |, 1 1 16 | Died -  ~- 27 Dec. 1867 | 1/6th Foot - 
T. M. - | 15 April 1867 0 Fe alee! Discharged - 29Nov. ,, Ist Life Guards ~- 
A. Kee aot Jaly |: 5, 0 8 27 | Resigned - 7 Aprilis6s | 12th Lancers 
S. F. =| 81 Aug.“ 1868 | 2° 7 at A; - 21 ,, 1871 | American Army 
H.W. - | 25 Nov. ,, Te ques ns - 1Nov.1870 | 11th Hussars 
R. D. - 8 Feb. 1869 0: 1050 Discharged - 8 Dec 1869 | 1/6th Foot - 
HEC: - | 11 Mar. 1870 6 3 28 Still here - - - - | 15th Hussars 
W. A. -o= 8 May 1871 5 FIO As - - - - | 16th Lancers. 
WC. =a gee ege | 8 6 ES 45 ee = x | 2/18th Root 
GH. . ©) 17 June —;, © 8 2 | Discharged - 19 Sept. 1873 —— 
F. B. = |-28° ,, 5 0 elles . - 12 Dec. ,, 2/18th Foot - 
C.S. - | 12 Jan. 1875 j 6. 0 Still here - - - - | 10th Foot - 
J. ON: - 8 Mar. ,, 1 4 0O We - - - 5th Dragoon Guards” 
W.R. - | 16 April ,, 1 2 23 m 5 - = 56th Foot - 
J. A. - |.18July 4%, 0 0 10 | Resigned - 23 July 1875 
ab. - | 22 0 DaELG iB - 7 Jan. 1876 | Royal Artillery - 
S. D. -| 4 Feb. 1876 0 3 16 . - i1June ,, | 41st Foot -° 
BC: SHPO BS ms 0 4 15 | Stillhere - é . - | Coldstream Gunde: 


Period of — 


Service in the — 
Army. 


4 


—— 
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Srarr of Orricers of the West Ripine Prison at Wakefield, 8 July 1876. 


Governor neh beh Cleengreg- he 
Deputy Governor - - - j- I1j| Baker - - = - = - 1 
Steward, Clerks, and Storekeeper - °6 | Carter - af 4 : is ah Ba | 
Receiving Clerks. Ses )| 6S =, A Watchmen pO om a 
Trade Accountant, Manufacturer, 

Clerks, and Warehousemen - - 10 | Chaplains - 2 - E = 258 
Principal Warders - - - - 6 | Roman Catholic Minister - - - 1 
Assistant Principal Warders - - 4 | Schoolmasters - - Pig) Sg Se 
Wardere =  - - = = -= 50 | Surgeons-& -% => - << - 1 
Trades Instructors - - - - 26 | Hospital Warders - + - - 4 
Artizans - - - - - - 10 | Matron - = - Fe = ps 
Porters - Sa * - - - 3 | Deputy Matron - - er} i 
Engineer - es a - - 1 | Schoolmistress - - = 2 ag 1 
Gasmen - - - 3 = 52+) Warders *= oe ee a = = 185 
Photographer - = = = 2 eta TOTAL -= = - 185 


Appendix, No. 10. 


PAPERS handed in by Major Bowman. 


CITY OF LONDON POLICE. 


STRENGTH of the Forcr, 6th July 1876. 
1 Assistant Superintendent. 
1 Chief Inspector. 
1 Inspector of Detectives. 
4 Divisional Inspectors, Ist class. 
4 Ditto - ditto 2nd 
4 Ditto - ditto 3rd 


11 Station Serjeants. 


35 


39 


12 Detective Serjeants. 
30 Serjeants, Ist class. 
ae ae Seo Oe nef, 
369 Constables, Ist class. 
191 Ditto 2nd , 
126 Ditto: 3rd. 


Of the above, there were on private service 53 constables, they being paid for by the 

arties employing them. 
2 . ogee H. &. Bowman, 

Acting Commissioner. 
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Appendix, No. 11. 


‘ 


Aepatdix, No.1 Shas PAPERS handed in by Colonel Henderson. 
5) + ite 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


( 


al . ‘a . ‘ ) 
RETURN of the Numbers of Poxtce specially Employed whose Services are paid for 
to the RECEIVER, and the Places where so Employed on the 31st December 1875. 


M8 ee ee ee SS 


’ Numbers. 


| { 


Police Division. Where Employed. 


e 


Superintendents. 
Inspectors. 
Police Serjeants. 
Police Constables, 
Torat. 


Houses of Parliament (by night). 
British Museum. 

India Office. 

National Gallery. 

General Post Otfice. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
Messrs. Drummond’s Bank. 
Westminster Bridge. 

Waterloo House. 

Royal Palace, Osborne. 

Royal Parks and Grounds. | 
South Western Railway. ! 
Admiralty. 

Sandringham. 

Local Government Office. 

Chapter House, Westminster Abbey. 
Eastwell Park. 

Cox’s Bank. 

Lord Chancellor’s Entrance. 


A. or WHITEHALL =| — 


| — = et 
om es a 
PrOAOW oD 
— 
PON © 


| 
lew 
: —_ 

~ 

o 


| 
WE HPP WWQ | OW wr cw 
WH HH WW OH TWH we 


B. or WESTMINSTER - | — | — 


om - 


Cadogan Estate.. 

South Kensington Museum. 
Patent Museum. 

National Gallery Museum. . 
Army Clothing Stores. 

Chelsea New Bridge. 

Dean’s Yard. | 

Royal Albert Hall. 
‘National Portrait Gallery. 
Prince’s. Gate. 

Buckingham Palace Hotel. 
Sun Music Hall. 

Co-operative Stores, Westminster. 
India Museum. 

-Geological Museum. 


1 

I 
oe | 
or 
ox 


| 
on on 

i 

—_ 


I 
1 
_ 
_ 


— 
mio 0 me eH m= HOw 02 HR 


| 

J 

1 
WOWWOARRE HEH WOW WH OY Pe 


War Office. 

Westminster County Court. 
- Burlington Arcade. 
Pavilion Music Hall, 

Argyll Rooms, 


C. or Sr. JAMES’S slap eese eae 


] 

| 

I 
— ee eH 0 
VW pat 0 


Pane) 
oe ie 
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SSS SSS 


Police Division. 


C. or St. James’s — 
continued. 


E.or Horporn-  - 


G. or Finspury - 


H. or WHITECHAPEL -’ 


K. or Stepney - - 


L. or Lamseru - - 


M. or SourHwaRK - 


0.129. 


Superintendents, 
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Where Employed, 


Messrs. Garrard & Co. 
Messrs. Lambert & Co. 
Messrs. Hunt & Roskell. 
Messrs. Lewis & Allenby. 


Numbers. 
wR 
vi 7% 
= w) 
a aa 
£ , 
2| 8 8 4 
= cles a 
a ° ° 
ex | OY Ry ic 
- 1 1 Somerset House. 
- - 1 1 
= - 1 1 
- - 1 a 
- - 1 ii 
ee 1 1 Grosvenor House, 
-|- 2 2 | Leicester-square. 
-|- 3 3 | Royal Academy. 


i 


=e 
COD mS OOM HY EH Oe Oo] BMP eH OH eS Os we 


et pe 


ee | 


KH |) DHANe 


et De ee 


wet et be 0D COD 


—_ 
CO ND CD IO OO 


a 


mm we a Co 


| 
See OR ee 


| Royal Mint. 


| Seamen’s Registry Office. 


‘ Bethnal Greens Museum. 


Messrs. Shoolbred & Co. 
Probate Court, Somerset House. 


-Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House. 


Drury-lane Theatre. 

Strand Theatre. 

Adelphi Theatre. 

Covent Garden Theatre. 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre. 
Messrs. Coutts’ Bank. 

Charing Cross Railway Station. 
Record Office. 

Vaudeville Theatre. 

Patent Office. 

Globe Theatre. 

Lyceum Theatre. 

Embankment Gardens. 
Lutheran Chapel. 

Princess’s Theatre, 

Opera Comique. 

Covent Garden Theatre. 
Aecountant General, Court of Chancery. 


Messrs. De la Rue and Co. 
The Charterhouse. 
Wood Paving Company. 


Spitalfields Market. 
‘Lower of London. 


Sack Protection Society. 
Mercantile Marine Office. 
Great Eastern Railway. 


Imperial Gas Works. 

Green’s Sailors’ Home. 
St. Bride’s Wharf, Wapping. 
Chartered Gas Works. 


New Albion Theatre. 
Victoria Ale Stores. 
Mercantile Marine Office. 


Indian Stores. 


London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 
South Eastern Railway. 

Davis’s Wharf. 

Brown’s Wharf. 

West Kent Wharf. 
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\ppendix, No. 11. Numbers. 
A 
a a x 
5 te b= eed ae 
Police Division. is § : Where Employed. 
Bie h-S ines 
Se EO 
3 ra ° (o} fo} 
a |e | AY Ay & 
N. or Isuineron soi nam (uber eae 7 9 | Royal Small Arms Factory. 
-| 1] 2} 11} 14} Royal Gunpowder Factory. 
2 ~ 1 1 | Britannia Theatre. 
P. or CamBERWELL -| —| —| 3] 15] 18 | Crystal Palace. 
Ror, GREENWICH)” (=) = ))S="" = 4 4 | Surrey Commercial Dock. 
a) ehe ee 1 1 | South Eastern Railway Station (Woolwich 
Arsenal). 
S. or HampsteaD -} —| —} -| 1 1 | St. Dunstan Lodge, Regent’s Park. 
=| -| - 2 2 | Royal Park Theatre. 
T.or Kensineton -]| -| -| - 1 1 | Brompton Cemetery. 
Sk | does HY 6 6 | Hampton Court Palace. 
-| =} - 1 1 | Strawberry Hill, 
-| -/] - 1 1 | Kensington Palace Green, 
—-| -}o= 1 1 | Cambridge House, Twickenham. 
V. or WanpswortH -|] —| — 1 4| 6 | Kew Gardens. 
X. or Pappineton -| -—| -—|}| - 1 1 | Metropolitan Music Hall. 
Y.or HiencateE -| -—) -| - 1 1 | Midland Railway, St. Pancras. 
! | -| -—| 81} 16 {| 19 | Metropolitan Cattle Market. 
-| -{ - 1 1 | Lunatic Asylum, Colney Hatch. 
-| -| 2 6 | .8 | Alexandra Palace. 
-| -| - 3 3 | Finsbury Park. 
Toamzes - - ‘={ =|] I] - 3 4 | Board of Trade. 
-| -| - 1 1 | Messrs. Money Wigram & Co. 
-| - 2 2 | Wreck Ship, “ Brenda.” 
WootwicH - -| 1] 13 | 24 | 185 | 178 _— 
PorTsMOUTH - -| 1] 8 | 24} 184 | 167 ae 
DevonporT - -| 1]| 8 | 20] 127 | 156 — 
CuatHaM- - -/ 1] 8 | 18] 125 | 152 _— 
PEMBROKE = =e h esp elnesirh. 26 —_ 
ToraL - - | 4 | 51 |146}1,085 1,236 


Metropolitan Police Office, W. Harris 
4 Whitehall-place, 14 July 1876. Chief Inspector. 
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MEDEROPOLITAN POLICE. 


in the Metropolitan Police at the end of the Year 1875. 


ing 


Return of Military and Naval Men serv 


TOTAL. 


NAVY. 


MARINES. 


INFANTRY. 


CAVALRY. 


ARTILLERY. 


*991qBISUOD OdT[Og 


42 


58 


40 


34 


‘sjuvelteg sorfog 


10 


Q 


57 


42 


45 


12 


49 


Q 


46 
56 
72 


——/ 


*szojoodsuy 
“syuopuojuriedng 


*gaTqujsuoy ao1]0g 


“syuvolieg oolfog 
*sa0qoodsuy 
‘sjuepuequrmedng 
*soTqvysuoy 9o1[0g 


“syueoltog aorfog 


‘sz0joodsuy 
‘sjuepuojunedng 


*Sa[qesuoD edT[og 


‘syuvelteg ao1[og 


“szoqoodsuy 


*sqyuepuajuriedng 


*so]qeqsuoD soI[og 


“sjuvelreg aarog 


Smee pee eee 


*sz0joodsuy 


nr 


2 | 42 | 87 | 1,002 


“sjuepuejutuadng 


*so[qeISMON sollog 


“squvoliog solfog 


‘saoqoedsuy 


“sjuepuejutiedng 


POLICE 
DIVISION. 


Thames 


Woolwich - 


Portsmouth 


Devonport - 


Chatham 


Pembroke - 


1,133. 


Chief Inspector. 


W. Harris, 


E. Y. W. Henderson. 


lace, 


1 


Metropolitan Police Office, 4, Whitenall-p 
13 July 1876. 
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METROPOLITAN Ponice QUALIFICATIONS. 


Tun following qualifications are indispensable, and no candidate should attend for 
examination who does not possess them :— 


ist. To be under 35 years of age. 
2nd. To stand clear five feet seven inches without his shoes. 


3rd. To read and write. 


Ath. To be generally intelligent, according to the judgment of the officers or chief 
surgeon of the police, by whom he will be examined on the other qualifications. 


5th. To be free from any bodily complaint, of a strong constitution, and equal to the 
performance of police duty. 


The bodily complaints for which candidates are most frequently rejected are as follows :— 
Rupture, flat-foot, varicose veins, tumours, skin disease, stiffness of joints, cough, narrow 
chest, weak sight, and deformities of the face. 

Persons who believe themselves to be labouring under these, or any other bodily imper- 
fections or diseases, had better not present themselves as candidates. 


The chief surgeon of the Police Establishment being responsible, according to his 
judgment of the qualifications required for the peculiar and arduous duties of the police, 
the certificate of any other surgeon cannot be received ; and a candidate may be considered 
unfit for the service and rejected, without any reason being assigned; and every candidate 
is to understand that he attends for examination at his own risk as to trouble and 
expense. 

No candidate for the Metropolitan Police can be recommended to the Secretary of 
State for appointment if he have more than two children depending on him for support. 


Directions relating to TESTIMONIALS. 


1, The annexed testimonial of character is to be signed by two respectable housekeepers, 
who have had personal knowledge of the candidate during the last five years at least, 
either singly or collectively. 


2. The certificate for authenticating the signatures of the persons recommending is to be 
signed by the person to whom the form is transmitted. ‘ 


3. The candidate must produce a testimonial from his last employer, authenticated by 
the minister or churchwarden of the parish, unless such employer shall have signed the 
annexed testimonial of character. 


4, If the candidate has been in any public service, he must also produce a certificate of 
good conduct in that service. 

5. It is necessary that all the particulars required by the annexed form of testimonial 
should be correctly inserted, as any omission will prevent its being received as a recom- 
mendation of the candidate until supplied, and the testimonial must not be separated from 
this leaf. 


N.B.—The Conditions of the service are annexed, for the information of the candidate ; at the foot of 
which he is to sign hisname, and state his address clearly. 


— ae “wt 
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Form or RECOMMENDATION. 


Transmitted to Pole: Uofs bil 
on the day of. 187 
eee eee ee | BEE aS 

Description of the Candidate, &c. Testimonial of Character. 

Age We, the undersigned, hereby certify, that 
Height 
Complexion a candidate for employment in the Metropolitan 
Police, has been known to us personally, and we 
Eyes id 7 : 

’ have observed his conduct during the periods 
mer stated opposite our respective names, that he is 
Trade sober, honest, and of good temper, and that his con- 
Married or single nections and associates are respectable. We know 
Number of children nothing against his character, and we recommend 


OT ca a potest him accordingly to the Commissioner of Police, 
F Baa clon | for employment as a Police Constable, and we 
believe that the candidate has never been employed 


Address of last employer in the Metropolitan Police. 


Name of last employer 


, Period that such Person has 
Signature of Person Address of Person known the Candidate. 


Recommending, Recommending. 
From the Year. To the Year, 


a 


(If the above Certificate is not signed by the last Employer, Direction No. 8 must be complied with.) 


AUTHENTICATING CERTIFICATE. 


(See Direction No. 2.) 


I certify that the signatures of the above persons are known to me, and that their recom- 
mendation is deserving of confidence. 


[reeegours and Address of the party by 
whom the certificate is authenticated. 


2 SS Sees ar ete ae ee ee eee 


Note.—Any information to the prejudice of the candidate, with the name of the person who gives it, i 
stated in writing, and returned with this letter and testimonial. : Meer haorsige nat) 
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Merrropouitan Pouice Force. 


ConpITIons upon which each Constable is admitted. 
1st. Eacu constable is to devote his whole time to the police service. He is not to carry 
on any trade, nor can his wife be allowed to keep a shop. 
2nd. He is to serve and reside wherever he is appointed. 


3rd. He is to appear in his police dress at all times when on duty, but he may wear plain 
clothes when off duty, unless directed to the contrary. 


4th. He is promptly to obey all lawful orders from the persons in authority over him. 
5th. He is to obey all the regulations of the service. 
' 


6th Such debts owing by him, as the Commissioner directs to be paid, shall be paid by 
him forthwith. 4 


7th. Adeduction of 1s. will be made from his pay, each day, when certified by the — 


surgeon sick and untit for duty, except in certain cases, when full pay is allowed by the 
Commissioner. 5 


8th. A deduction of 1 s. a week is to be made from his pay if unmarried. 
9th. If married, according to a regulated scale for the accommodation provided. 


10:h. If single, and so directed, he shall on entering, furnish himself with a box of the 
pattern approved by the Commissioner, of the following dimensions, viz.; exterior measure- 
ment—length, 30 inches ; breadth, 183 inches; depth, 143 inches; flat top. 


11th. He shall not resign nor withdraw himself from his duties, unless.allowed to do so 
in writing, by the Superintendent of the Division or by the Commissioner; nor unless he 
shall have given to his Superintendent one month’s previous notice in writing. If he resign 
or withdraw without such leave or notice, he is liable to forfeit all pay due, or pay a penalty 
ray sy 


12th. Each police constable is liable to immediate dismissal for unfitness, negligence, or 
misconduct, independently of any other punishment to which by law he may be subject. 
The Commissioner may also remove him from the service by dismissal or otherwise without 
assiyning any reason. If he be dismissed the police force, the whole of his pay then due 


is forfeited. 


13th. A constable dismissed from the police force, or who resigns his situation, shall, 
immediately after the dismissal or resignation, deliver up every article of dress and appoint- 
ments which have been supplied to him. If any such articles or appointments have, in the 
opinion of the Commissioner, been improperly used or damaged, a deduction from the pay 
then due to the party shall be made, sufficient to make good the damage, or supply a new 
article. 


14th. A certificate of good conduct in the police force will be given by the Commissioner, 
subject to the regulations of the service. 


15th. Every police constable in the force may hope to rise, by activity, intelligence, and 
good conduct, to the superior stations. 


w 


16th. He receives his pay each Wednesday, for the week ending the Sunday before. 


17th. His pay, on being appointed constable, is 24s. per week ; when advanced to the 
second class, 27 s. per week, and to the first class, 30s. per week. In addition to his pay, 
the following articles of uniform clothing will be supplied to him, viz, :— 


First YEAR. | Seconp YEAR. 
1 great coat. 2 pairs of boots. 1 dress tunic. 
1 dress tunic. 1 police helmet. 2 pairs of trousers. 
1 cape. 1 stock. 2 pairs of boots. 
2 pairs of trousers. 1 armlet. 1 police helmet. 


Coals.—Single men living in section houses are allowed weekly 20lbs. in summer and 
40 lbs. in winter, but a money allowance in lieu of coals is given to married men, and to 
single men living out of section houses. 


18th. A gratuity or pension may be granted by the Secretary of State aceording to the 
following scale :— 


1st. Gratuity of one month’s pay for each year’s service after five years and less 
than 15 years. 


2nd. Pension 
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end. Pension on 15 years’ service completed, filteen-fiftieths of the pay may be 
granted, and for each year of service completed up to 20 years, an additional fiftieth 
of the pay. 

3rd. From 20 to 25 years completed, two-fiftieths for each year; and from 25 years, 
one-filtieth for each year to 28 years completed, when the pension will be two-thirds 
of the pay. 

4th, Al] pensions to be for life. 


5th. No pension to be granted for less than 15 years’ service, except in cases of 
injuries received in the actual performance of duty. 


6th. For injuries received at any time in the actual performance of duty, a pension 
for life may be granted of an amount in proportion to the resulting disability, but not 
exceeding the full pay; the grounds of disability are to be carefully investigated and 
fully set forth. 


7th. A pension, retiring allowance, or gratuity is not to be granted in any case 
except on the certificate of the chief surgeon, that the party is from mental or bodily 
incapacity unable to perform his duty any longer, and the certificate of the Com- 
missioner that he has served with zeal and fidelity. ’ 


19th. A pension or retiring allowance is granted only upon the condition that it becomes 


forfeited, and may be withdrawn by the Secretary of State, in any of the following 


cases :— 


Ist. On conviction of the grantee for any indictable offence. 
2nd. On his knowingly associating with thieves or suspected persons. 


Appendix,' No. 11. 


3rd. On his refusing to give information and assistance to the police whenever in his — 


power, for the detection and apprehension of criminals, and for the suppression of any 
disturbance of the public peace. 


4th. If he enter into or continue to carry on any business, occupation, or employ- 
ment which shall be, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, disgraceful itself, or 
injurious to the public, or in which he shall make use of the fact of his former 
employment in the police-in a manner which the Secretary of State considers to be 
discreditable and improper. 


The law (2nd & 3rd Vict. c. 47, s. 23) does not entitle any constable absolutely to 
any superannuation allowance, nor prevent him from being dismissed without superannuation 
allowance. 


f Signature of Candidate 


Address of Candidate 
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Appendix, No. 12. 


PAPER handed in by Mr. Walrond. 


(Q. 71, and Q. 254.) 


22 June 1876. 
Return of the Total Number of Park-keepers, Gate-keepers, and Park Constables nomi- 
nated for Examination by the Civil Service Commissioners since the Rules for the Exa- 
mination were framed ; and Number who had served in the Army or Navy. 
The Park Constables, &c. are of two Classes. 
(A.) Those nominated by the First Commissioner of Works. _ 
(B.) Those nominated by the Ranger of the Royal Parks and Gardens. 
The rules for the examination of Class (A.) were settled in March 1863; the rules for 
Class (B.) in March 1865. | 
The following Tables show the number of candidates nominated in each class since the 
above dates respectively. 


— 


Crass (A.) | Crass (B.) 
Number : ‘ 
YEAR, — fofSoldiers,&e4 xominces, | TOM | YEAR. | yomieted, | Nominated | TOTAL 
Nominated. ; . 3 
LEGS as a eS 14 e 14 USED vc dtc aae ra 5 
1864 - - 15 - 15 
1865 I fi 8 1 9 1869 - - = 3 3 
1866 = = 4 = 4 in : 
1867-72 - . No nominations. —_ pict ee Z ar 1 1) 
1873 - - 1 - 1 1873 - - 1 3 4 
1874 = = 4 12 16* ; 
1875 ti ‘ 8 3 11 1874 - - 1 1 OA 
18760 om = 2 1 St hey aera 1 3 4 
Parisian eat 56T ° 17 73t Toray We 3 16 “19 


* 18 of these were ‘‘ Temporary Constables ”’ ; the majority ‘of them shad been Labourers. 
_ } Viz. 52 soldiers, 1 Sailor, and 3 Marines. ; 
+ Five others were nominated, but their nominations were cancelled subsequently, and no particulars were given 


respecting them. 


(Q. 59.) 


STATEMENT as to the Number of Persons employed in the Metropolitan Police who were 
Nominated for Promotion during the Years 1874 and 1875. 


In 1874, 212 candidates for promotion were nominated ; to be superintendent 1, inspec- 
fors 88, and serjeants 123. 
In 1875, 198 men were nominated; eight for the situation of inspector, and 190 to be 


serjeants. 


(Q. 79.) 


The number of writers put on the register annually from June 1870 to December 1875 
was 380; the total number for the period (53 years) being 2,094. 


(Q. 90.) 


The proportion of civilian candidates who failed in the examinations for writerships during 
the 54 years was 74 per cent. 


(Q. 107, and Q. 114.) 


One retired soldier was granted a certificate as an out-door officer at the last examina- 
tion; at the first of the two examinations in 1875 one of the successful candidates had 
been a navigating lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 


(Q. 130.) 


At the two open competitions for the situation of assistant of excise held during the year 
1875, 844 candidates presented themselves for examination, of whom four had been soldiers 
and three had been in the Royal Navy, two as writers, and one as warrant officer’s 


servant. One writer in the Royal Navy was successful; no soldier succeeded in: the . 


examination. 


ae. a A = * hee 4! v9 ee 
oi: y % m 
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(Q. 372.) 


"TABLES of Scuoots at which 214 Candidates successful in the Excisr ComPETitions of 1875, and 131 
} Candidates successful at the Cusroms CoMPETITIONS of 1875, were educated. 


TABLE I. 


Of 214 Excise SuccessruL CaNnpiDaTEs — 
92 were from English Schools. 
15 were from Scotch Schools. 
107 were from Irish Schools. 


Number Number 
of — of 


|Candidates. ‘Candidates. 


English Schools: Other Foundation Schools—continued. 


Blackheath Proprietary School -  - 1 a ale R.C. Coilege, Downside, 1 
; ath. 
City of London School - athe 1 Orpian tchoole See su beer g 
North London Collegiate School - — - 1 Seana 
; ? Toran - - - 92 
Greenwich Hospital School - - - 1 
Bristol Grammar School - - - 1 Scotch Schools: 
eee cant School: 8 - - 1 Church of Scotland Training College, 
Ze , Edinburgh. 
sage ee See m , ’ : Grammar School, Old Aberdeen - 
Other Foundation Schools, viz. : ‘Elgin Academy - - : : 
King Edward VIth’s School, Southampton 1 Bathgate Academy - - - 
King’s School, Warwick - - 1 “Parish ” and “ Public” schools - 
Wolverhampton Grammar School - - 1 Free Church schools - - - 
Keighley Grammar School: a ee 1 Torii 
Warrington Blue, Coat School - 1 
: : ; Irish Schools : 
Christ’s Hospital, Ipswich — - - +h 1 Ue 
: : Trinity College, Dublin) - -. - 1 
Walsingham Grammar School - - 1 
Maynooth - - - - - - 1 
Alston Grammar School, a “ Public Ele- 1 j ; 
mentary School.” St. Kieran’s College, Kilkenny - - 1 
Leeds Parish Church Middle Class School 1 St. Malachy’s College, Belfast - — , 
Wesleyan Public Schools (Taunton and 2 Lismore College P 7 ; 4 4 
Leeds). Diocesan College, Ennis - - ~ - 2 
Number from various public schools = - 18 Elphin Grammar School - Z 3 1 
Chatham Garrison School  - ; 2 1 Erasmus Smith’s Schools - - : 3 
Dockyard Schools - - - - 3 Santry School - a cs = 3 
per College Sehiool, Oper d 4 % r 1 Mullaglass “Scriptural ” [Presbyterian] 1 
Choristers School, King’s College, Cam- 1 School. 
~~ bridge: ~ ‘ Regimental schools - - -~ - 1 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 1 National schools - - - - = 62 
tion Company’s School. ; 
Leeds and Manchester Mechanics’ Insti- 3 pe ieeai model achogls 3 x : ie 
_ tutions and other evening classes. Private schools - - - - - 8 
Private schools’ - 5 - 2 ai 30 Private tuition - - - = a 1 
National schools - - - - - 20 Incorporated Society’s Schools -  - 2 
British schools - - - - - 8 Church Education Society’s School = - 1 
Wesleyan schools - - wadiee 2 Christian Brothers’ Schools - -  - 3 
| Pert College, Guernsey has 1 TotraL - - - 107 


0.129, ee —_—_——_—— 
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English Schools : 
Christ’s Hospital - 
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TABLE II. 


Of 131 Cusroms SuccEssruL CanDIDATES— 


51 were from English Schools, 
17 were from Scotch Schools. 
63 were from Irish Schools. 


University College School, London 


Ratcliff, Coopers’ Company’s School 


North London Collegiate School - 


Queen Elizabeth's Grammar 


Horselydown. 


Mile End Old Town Industrial School 


Greenwich Hospital School 


Sherborne Grammar School - 


Albert College, Framlingham (Suffolk) 


Devon County School - 


Endowed School, Arundel 


Liverpool College (evening classes) 


Royal Arsenal School, Woolwich 


Private schools - 
National schools - 
British schools - 
Wesleyan schools - 


At home = - 


Torar 


School, 


| Scotch Schools : , 
Church of Scotland Training College, 


| Irish Schools : 
Queen’s College, Galway 


Private schools 


Dingwall Academy 


Factory School - 


National schools - 


Parish and Board schools 


Erasmus Smith’s Schools 


Model Schools (National) 


”- 


Aberdeen Mechanics’ Institute 


ToTAL 


Diocesan School, Rosscarbery 


Lancasterian School, Cork - 


Grammar School, Old Aberdeen - 


Highland Society’s School, Glasgow - 


Merchant Company’s School, Edinburgh 


= 


Number 
of 


Candidates.. 


R. C. Seminaries (Navan, Ballina, &c.) 


Christian Brothers’ and Monastery Schools 


= 
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PAPERS handed in by Mr. Smith, and referred to in answer to Question 2190. Appendix, No. 13. 


SHEET No. 1. 


CoMPETITIVE EXAMINATION—January 1876. 


EXAMINING OFFICERS. 


Arithmetic.— One hour and three quarters allowed. 


1. A cusic foot of gold weighs 19,259 ounces avoirdupois ; find its weight in hundred~ 
weights, &ce. ? 


2. Convert 9 ozs. 17 duik into grains ? 
3. If 14lbs. of rice cost 6s., how much will 356 lbs. cost at the same rate ? 


4. If a person purchase'12 articles, one of which costs 2 s.; two cost 4s. each; two, 
5s. each; and seven, 8s. each; what did he pay on an average for each article ? 


5. Sold cloth at 18s. a yard, and lost 5 per cent. upon it; what did it cost ? 
6. What is the interest on 1,000 7. for 1 year 31 months, at 5 per cent. ? 
7. Reduce -87,3, to its simplest term ? 
8. Convert 3 ewts. 3 qrs. 8 lbs. into the decimal of a ton ? 
9. Add together the sum, difference, and product of 34; and 72? 
10. Convert 5 hrs. 48 mins. 48 secs. into the fraction of a day ? 


11. What will the digging of tne foundation of a house 68 fect long, 33 feet broad, 
and 5 feet deep, come to at 1s. 3d. per solid yard? 


12. Three persons, A., B., and C., purchased a ship, of which A. paid for , B. for 3, 
and C. paid 400. ; what part of the ship had C., and what did A. and B. pay ? 


The working of each question is to be shown with the answer. 


Sueet No. 2. 


CoMPETITIVE ExamiInatT1on—January 1876. 


Tat EXAMINING OFFICERS, 


One hour and a quarter allowed. 
Write a paper of not less than 40 lines on any one-of the following subjects :— 


1. Have reduced hours of labour been productive of benefit to the working classes ? 
2. The advantages and disadvantages of competitive examinations ? 
3. The probable results of the visit of the Prince of Wales to India? 
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SHEET No. 3. 


CoMPETITIVE EXAMINATION of CanpipDaTEs for office of ExaMINING OFFICER, 
Thursday, 27th January 1876.. 


Dictation. 


Tub story | of the burning | of the Cospatrick, { as now fully told | by the survivors, ‘| 
must be regarded | as one | of the most frightful | exhibitions | of the impotence, | 
misery, and agony | to which human: beings | may be reduced | which have ever been 
recorded | in an authentic narrative. | The three | worn and wasted men | who yesterday 
reached London, | snatched, | by the skin of their teeth | from a horrible death, | and 
from a far more horrible ; struggle for life, | are an appalling contrast | to the vigorous | 
and hopeful community, | not less in number | than many an English village,—which 
sailed from Greenwich | last September. | It is well | that they have lived | to tell the 
tale, | at whatever cost, { physical or moral; { for unless | the public mind is callous, | 
and shipowners and captains | reckless | to the point of barbarity, | it should be rendered 
impossible | for any future crew | of sailors or passengers | to be exposed | to a similar 
fate. | The whole story | indeed, | though perfectly consistent, | is in most respects | so 
astonishing, | that we can hardly doubt-| there are some circumstances, | as yet unre- 
vealed, | which would partly account for it. | The hope | may still be cherished | that 
more survivors | will be found. | It must be a faint one, | for though we are | now 
assured | that another boat | got away from the wreck | under the charge | of the first 
officer, | we also know | that she was only | so far better provided { than the other, | that 
she had two oars | and a rudder, | instead of only | an oar and a half. | 


SHEET No. 4. 


CoMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, January 1876.—EXAMINING OFFICERS. 


Practical Questions to be answered on a separate paper. 


1. Srare the duties of an examining officer on the first arrival of a vessel from 
foreign ? 


2. What course would you adopt if the vessel had yellow fever or cholera on board? 


3. How would you rummage a steam vessel from Rotterdam with general cargo, and 
a sailing vessel from the Baltic with grain in bulk ? 


4, Would you be justified under any circumstances in leaving out stores at the first - 
rummage of a vessel, and what would you do with the surplus stores ? 


5. What course would you pursue under the following circumstances ? 
If you found on board a vessel, packages addressed to the Royal Family, or to 
official personages, 
If the vessel had passengers on board, 
If you found a concealment of 20 pounds of tobacco in the master’s cabin, which 
was owned to by him. 


6. If, when you visited a vessel upon which out-door officers had been boarded, your 
hail was not answered, how would you proceed ? 


7. Would you clear part of the hold of a vessel before all her inward cargo was dis- 
charged, and allow the outward cargo to be taken on board ? 


8. In 11 bottles of Geneva, each measuring 42 gills, 17 u. p., what quantity would 
there be for duty, and how would you describe it? 


9. Are there any restrictions upon the importation of wine, spirits, cordials, and 
tobacco, if so, state them ? , : 


10. What goods, if any, can be landed before reports or entry ? 


Leelee you had free entries for five casks of naphtha, four cases of silk manufactures, 
two cases of eggs, and one case of cutlery, describe the nature and extent of the exami- 
nation you would make of each description of goods ? 


: 12. How would you ascertain the quantity for duty in a cask of wine, and in a cask of 
randy ? 
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RETURN showing the Average Number of Persons Employed Daily in the Customs in 


Lonpon and at the Our 


ORTS as PREFERABLE and Orpinary Extra Men, 


distinguishing the Number of Pensioners from the Army, Navy, or Marines ; the Number 
of Men who have been in either of those Services but are not in receipt of Pensions; 


and the Number of Civilians so Employed. 


Number of Extra Men 

who have been in Army, Navy, 

or Marines, but are not in 
Receipt of Pensions. 


Number of 


Civilians Employed 


as Extra Men. 


Number of Pensioners Employed 
; as Preferable 
PORT. and Ordinary Extra Men. 
Army. Navy. Marines. Army. 

London - - as 76 69 18 8 
Aberdeen - E 5 4 = - 
Aberystwith - = z oa a = 
Alloa - ~- < 1 : = 2 
Arbroath =) = = = = = 
Ardrossan - S = 2 _ = 
Ayr - - = 3 s = at 
Ballina - - - x = = A 
Banff - 2 e 1 1 = = 
‘Barnstaple  - ss = = = = 
Barrow - a £ - - - - 
Beaumaris - = ~ = = = 
Belfast - = a = 20 = = 
Berwick - = 7 = = a 

Bidefurd —- A = - = a 
Borrowstoness. = = 1 = co 
Boston - = = = I - = 
Bradford - - = = = = 
Bridgwater - = 3 = = = 
Bridport - - he 1 = a 
Bristol - = ~ 12 6 1 4 

Campbeltown - a 3 = = 

Cardiff - e re 5 5 1 o) 
Cardigan A s = = - = 
Carlisle - - 3 1 re = = 
Carnarvon - = = 1 = - 
Castletown »-- : = = - = 

Chepstow - - ah = ~ = 
Chester - 5 rs om = - = 
Colchester ~ - z - 3 ne x 
Coleraine = = ~ 1 2 os 
Conk -= = a & 25 - — 

Cowes - - e = 3 - = 

Dartmouth - : - - ~ - 
Deal -' - _ - 1 - - 
Douglas - - aa - = = 
Dover - Z = 1 10 zs ~ 
Drogheda - 4 1 - - - 
Dublin - “ 3 10 17 = 1 
Dumfries - - - - - = 
Dundalk - & - - = - 

Dundee - 2 = 2 2 - 

Exeter - = 5 - = = - 
Falmouth - s — 1] = - 

Faversham - a - 1 = - 

Fleetwood - - - - - = 

Folkestone - - = 10 - - 

Fowey - wo g=t[ee SS - - 2 
Gainsborough = 2 - S - 

Galway - - = - } = = 
Glasgow me eae 13 18 - 2 

Gloucester - - 6 2 2 - 

Goole - - = 1 _ = - 
Grangemouth - 1 1 - = 

Granton - - - - - = 

Greenock z - 2 3 1 - 
Grimsby - - 1 1 - 5 
Guernsey - - = - = - 
Halifax - = 2 - = - 
Hartlepool (West) - 6 - = 
Harwich 4 . = ; ae - 
Hayle - -.. - - 1 _ - 

Hull - - . 24 26 1 4 

Inverness - = — 1 = = 

Ipswich = - 2 - ~ 
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Navy. Marines. 
al 1 
3 BS 
2 1 


Landsmen,} Seamen. 


204 70 
as 1 
= 1 
I — 
eS 1 
1 — 
2 3 
11 a 
= 1 
= 3 
< 1 
2 1 
5 3 

26 6 
= D) 
= 2 
= 1 | 
2 14 
= 1 
1 = 
9 a 

18 1 
4 as 
_ / =" 
l —, 
= 2 
2 1 

is 2, 
1 pe 
2 1 
1 I 
1 1 

16 12 
] 2 
1 2 
ue l 

14 5 
1 oe 
= 2 
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PORT. 


Jersey - 
Kirkaldy 
Kirkwall 
Lancaster 
Leeds - 
Leith - 
Lerwick 
Limerick 


Littlehampton 


Liverpool 
Llanelly 
Londonderry 
Lowestoft 
Lyme - 
Lynn - 
Maldon 
Manchester 
Maryport 


Middlesborough 


Milford - 
Montrose 
Newcastle 
Newhaven 
Newport 
New Ross 
Newry - 


. Padstow 


Penzance 
Perth - 
Peterhead 
Plymouth 
Poole’ - 
Portsmouth 
Preston - 
Ramsey - 
Rumsgate 
Rochester 
Runcorn 
Rye - 
Scarborough 
Scilly - 


Shields (North) 
Shields (South) 


Shoreham 
Skibbereen 
Sligo - 


Southampton - 


Stockton 
Stornoway 
Stranraer 
Sunderland 
Swansea 
Teignmouth 
Tralee - 
Troon - 
Truro - — 
Waterford 
Wells - 
Westport 
Wextord 
Weymouth 
Whitby - 
Whitehaven 
Wick s 
Wigtown 
Wisbeach 
Woodbridge 
Workington 
Yarmouth 
Youghal 


Toran 


Custom House, London, 18 July 1876. 
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Number of Extra Men 


who have been in Army, Navy, 
or Marines, but are not in 
Receipt of Pensions. 


Army. 


st 


ee | 


Navy. Marines. | Landsmen. 


] 
~o 


| 
eo 


| 
Lomo t wr] 


J 
1 wot f 


i 
~wheinti 


I 
1 


| 
ta | 


Number of 
Civilians Employed 
as Extra Men, 


| > ta Nat Ti I | 
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Perlies i 


Seamen. 
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Appendix, No. 14. 


PAPER handed in by Admiral Sir A. Milne, G.o.z. 


STATEMENT showing the Numbers of the CompLEMENTS and PERMANENT SUPERNUMERARIES borne 
in Her Masesty’s Navy per Returns Ist June 1876. 


Ships’? Complements 
and , 


Permanent Supernumeraries : 
. borne for Wages. TOTAL. 
Continuous pons 1 
Service. ice ain 
eamen. 
Commissioned Officers, &c. - - - - - 2 é = 6 Bib - 1,955 1,955 
Engineers - - - - - - - - - - - = Spans - 802 802 
Warrant Officers - = ~ = - cs aaa z= = - -| + = 815 815 
Subordinate Officers st Mednafen lag Fe ah) = - 1235 235 
Petty Officers - - - © = © ~ E 8,533 54 3,567 
. Leading Seamen = - - 895 2 897 
: Yeomen of Store Rooms, aca Capcine of Holds and 
Seaman Class -( Second and Third Class Signalmen - - 321 1 322 , 
AbleSeamen = 2 - .- 15 (= -= . = (. Je 5,814 . 9482 6,246 
Ordinary Seamen- - - - - - - “ 2,821 104 2,925 
A Second Class Ordinary aS - - « = 5 517 6 |! 528 
. Petty Officers - - - - 1,102 27 1,129 
price -| Shipwrights and remaining taper - - 798 199 997 
Engine Room Artificers Pears, sels 222 - - 222 
Stokers -< Leading Stokers - lied 647 5 652 
| Stokers and Second Cited Stokers - - - 2,249 185 2,434 
Non-Seaman Class -{ Naval Schoolmasters, Briere Sm Stewards, 
and Cooks - 775 
Chief Bandmasters, Panilnastérs,. Sick: herd | petty officers 408 as 
Stewards and Attendants, and Musicians - 
Bandsmen, Officers’ Stewards, Cooks and Servants, and g 
others below able-bodieds = - - - - - f 121 2.597 ots | 
Kroomen (including Head and Second Head Kroomen) - - - - =| > = 372 372 
Torat Officers and Seamen - - ie 19,444 8,142 27,586 
Boys First Class eS adie g) etea ead oe he Etovards, Bays) - 1,273 64 1,337 
“(Second Class - - 20 33 53 
. Tora Officers, Seamen and Boys seh? a - | 20,787 8,239 28,976 
Marines (including Officers) afloat - - = - = = + (+) «] e ‘ 6,523 6,523 
Totat Numbers borne of all Classes - : - 20,737 14,762 35,499 
Admiralty, 17 July 1876, A. Walker, 


Accountant General of the Navy, 
Keni&e:  &e. 


% 
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Appendix, No. 15, Appendix, No. 15. 


PAPERS handed in by Mr. Fenton. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 


(Azsstract referred to in Question No. 3769.) 


STaTEMENT showing the Number of MEN, with the Positions they now hold, in the 
METROPOLITAN RatLway Company, who formerly served in the Army and 


Navy. 
DepaRtMenrs. | Army. | Navy. 
Trarric DEPARTMENT. F 

Clerks - = - = & = a = _ . 7 2 
TospeCtoteuas ln POS) ule.) Ptah tae te) eee raed a sis oe 4 = 
Signalmen- - - - 2 - . = Giep AS nein 7 7 
Breaksmen « = 2 2 P = ri Z is fe 4 ey 
Omnibus Conductors - - = = = - = - - 
Ticket Collectors - - = = : 5 = . - 

3, Examiners 5 < 5 S = = < = ¥ 
Porters and all other grades not here enumerated - - - - 


PERMANENT Way anv Locomotive DEPARTMENTS. 


Engine Drivers - - - - - - - 2 s % 2 
Mechanies- - - = =| Bet iy NRC Se aE i gis g 1 
Labourers and all other grades not here enumerated = - - = 20 10 
24 ll 
78 25 
a a ee 


Toman - - - . 103 


Torat Number of Staff employed - - 


SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND MARINES (CIVIL EMPLOYMENT), 


———— 


SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY. 


(ApsTRAct referred to in Answer to Question No. 3761.) 


SraTEMENT showing the Number of Mrn, with the Positions they now hold, in the 
Souta Eastern Rartway Company, who formerly served in the Army and 
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Navy. 
DEPARTMENTS. Army. Navy. 
Trarric and Goons. 
Station Masters and Clerks - - = - - - - 9 3 
ey ot) aI SRI le c= eR ence ee 4 1 
Signalmen fis - é _ é = i < 3 id 9 9 
Guards and Breaksmen = - - - Fi = “ = - 3 6 
Steamboat Service - - - - - - - - - 3 14 
Porters and all other grades not here enumerated ame 68 40 
96 73 
ENGINEERING, &c. 

Engine Drivers - - - - - - - - - - 5} 9 
Firemen and inter - - - - - - - - - 3 ll 
Mechanics - - - - 5 - - - - - - 17 8 
Demetiecnaw os ee ARs 7 1 
Labourers and all other grades not here enumerated - - - 48 20 
78 49 

174 122 


OWA =iel= 


Torat Number of Staff employed, about 7,000. 
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Appendix, No. 16. PAPER put in by Admiral Sir A. Milne, G.c.z. 


——s 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 


G RETURN of the Number of Men now Serving in the Roya Navat RESERVE, } 
who were Enrolled after the expiration of 10 Years’ Service in the Royan Navy. 


$860 1) a ORS) weiee hata egael 1869 se le ihe ane 
97 en SES oe een aa Be oe 1G Ste, Fn EW ee 
WSGR Matcha,» Fabs MU he cep eames ga Ate ck ales 
aa) Cee ne ine eR ape Bs bigs eR a A 
1062 (PM wks) SBOE eg eer aiiRe a seek AOD 
A865 eee ee ny ce teed ee DW ei ne, ae 
USBB ae oe ey ee ee ht Re esi ol 
1867 5S) Saag fae 0 aoe dott ino ede eae 
1868 - - - - - 8 ToTaL - - - 180 


ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 


LIST of the Princreat Heaprines in the foliowing InpEx, with the Pages at which they may be found. 


Admiralty = - — - - 


Meee Hl, 
City of London Police 


Clerkiships - - - - 
Coldbath Fields Prison - - 


Convict SERVICE: 


Limit of Age - 


Besa oie 


Mode of Nomination to Warderships, Sc. 
Examination before Appointment 


Particulars as to the number of Subordi- 


nate Offices, and the proportion filled by 
Men from the Army and Navy - 
5. Question of an extended or exclusive 
Employment of Soldiers and Sailors ; 
relative efficiency of these and of Civilians 


o>] 


Writers - - 
Chief Warders - 


en 


Copyists (Writers)- - - 


Cusroms: 


. Out-door Officers - 


=! 


2, Extra Men and Preferable Extra Men 


8. Glut Officers = 
4. Boatmen - = 


5. Watchmen and Messengers 


6. Examining Officers 

7. Writers - 

8. Clerkships aero I. ett 
Dockyards a Beh oe ana 
Education - - = - 
Efficiency = eS z 
Examinations (Civil Service) - 

- Great Western Railway -  - 


Gun Factories 


Inland Revenue (Excise Department) 


356. 


. Discipline Officers and Clerks 


InisH CONSTABULARY $ 


1. As to the Strength and Constitution of the 
Force, the Qualifications required in 
Candidates, the Regulations as to Pay, 


Pension, Sc. = - - 


2. As to the introduction of Soldiers, Sailors, 


and Militiamen - - a 


8. Asto the Clerical Staff - = 


LiverrooL Pouce: 


Strength of the Force; Regulations as to 
Admission and Qualifications required - 


1. 


oF oo 


Pay, Promotion, Pensions, §c. 


. Soldiers and Sailors = = 
. Clerical Staff = - - - 
. Water Police - > “ 


London and North Western Railway - 


Manufacturing Departments (Army) 


Marines - 


Messengers 


Metropolitan Fire Brigade - z 3 


Merropvouiran Po.rice: 
Conditions as to Admission to the Force ; 


1. 


iN) 


Qualifications required - 


creased As Uo of these un 
Civilians - < 


8. Popularity of the Service - 
4, Pay, Promotion, fc. - - 
5. Resignations and Dis missals - 
6. Clerical Staff : - ~ é 
Metropolitan Railway = “Weller - 


Mihktary Clerks (War Office) 


Navy 


Park-keepers, 5c. 


Pensioners 


Pensions 


Police 


El 


- Soldiers and Sailors; Question 


UJ 


of In- 
lieu of 


PAGE 
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Posr Orrice: 


1. Examination and mode of Appointment in 
the case of Letter Carriers, Rural Mes- 
sengers, and others - eh te - 

2. Number of Subordinate Appointments, and 
proportion of Men Se the ore. and 
Navy - - - 

3. Question of extending the Appointment of 
Soldiers and Sailors as Letter Carriers 
and Rural Messengers - - - 

4, Postmasterships - - - - - 

5. Clerks and Writers - = 


6. Details as to the Number of Employés i in 
each grade, and the Examination, rate 


of Pay, §e. == - - - 3 
Prison Service (Warders and others) Siete De 
Railways - - - Shore yeaah) SS 


Short Service System (Army)- - - -— = 
Wakefield Prison + - -.) *, =. =) 


War Orrice: 


1. Arrangements proposed for Sacilitating the 
Appointment of ea-Soldiers in ee Supply 
Departments - . 


. Classification of Clerks, and question of 
admitting Soldiers into Class II. - 


wo 


3. Staff Clerks and Pensioner Clerks - - 
4. Messengers - — - - “ : _ 
5. Generally as tothe various Ofte ale to 

Soldiers - - - “ 


6. Information. to Soldiers by means of 
General Orders as tu the Ofiees for 
which eligible - - - = 


Writers - - - 4 re 2 ~ 2 is 


273. 


276 


276 
276 
277 


277 


277 
279 


Br Norse 0 Bhitoo De 


{W.B.—In this Index the Figures following the Names of the Witnesses, and those in the 
_ Analysis of Evidence of each Witness, refer to the Questions in the Evidence; and the 
Figures following App. to the Pages in the Appendix.] 


A. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT, Question considered whether in the 
Adjutant General’s Office military clerks might not be substituted for civilian clerks, 
with much economy and without loss of efficiency ; opportunity for increasing the em- 
ployment of Class IT. clerks in this department, Thompson 550-555. 770-795 
Doubt as to its being feasible to supply the office with soldier clerks exclusively, 7d. 
55°-555- 


Admiralty. Details relative to the number of men who are or have been petty officers or 
seamen of the navy, or non-commissioned officers or privates of the army or marines, 
employed under the Admiralty either in London, in the guard ships, or in the dockyards 
and victualling yards; aggregate of 2,906, Willis 1153-1157 Employment at the 
Admiralty of fifty-six pensioners from the navy, marines, and army as. messengers, 75. 
1155 No subordinates. from the army or navy been employed as clerks in the 
Admiralty, 7b. 1209. 1264 Employment of a few writers who had been officers in the 
army or navy ; efficiency of one of these, 2b. 1209-1214. 


Grounds for the conclusion that it would be most objectionable to introduce into the 
Admiralty soldiers or sailors as clerks; insurmountable social difficulties in the way, 
Willis 1215-1235. 1241, 1242. 1260-1263.—— Necessity of the second class and first 
class clerks working in the same room, 2). 1219-1222. 1260-1263. 1296-1301. 

Particulars in connection with the established and temporary messengers in the 
Admiralty, the number in each class who have been in the army, uavy, and marines, the 
mode of appointment, rate of pay, &c., Willis 1245. 1252. 1272-1294. 

Evidence to the effect that neither sailors nor marines could efficiently discharge clerical 
duties in the Admiralty, nor pass examinations before appointment; false position 
moreover in which petty officers from the navy would be placed as clerks, Sir A. Milne 
3535. 3556-3578. 3626. 

See also Clerkships. Dockyards. Navy. 


Age. Both soldiers and sailors are allowed to deduct the time of their service in counting 
for age in the case of certain appointments in the Customs, &c., Mann 108-116; 
Walrond 117. 119. 137, 138 Opinion that as regards appointments open to public 
competition, advantage on the score of age is the only one that can be given to ex- 
soldiers and ex-sailors, Walrond 163, 164. 173 Publicity given to the allowance made 
to ex-soldiers on the score of age, 7b. 265-268. 


Expediency of fixing tinrty-five as the maximum age of admission of pensioner clerks 
for employment under the War Office, Zhompson 494, 495—— Improvement by the 
admission of short service men from the army, at the age of twenty-four or twenty- 
five, 1b. 496-498 Suggested exclusion of pensioners from Class II. of the Civil 
Service by an age limit, 26. 715, 716. 

Total number of seamen and of marines pensioned under the age of fifty and over that 
age, respectively, Wallis 1161.—Particulars as to the number and the age of seamen 

_. and marines respectively, pensioned in the year 1875, 2d. 1163-1165——Average of 
forty or forty-one years of age at which seamen and marines are pensioned. after 
twenty-one years’ service, 7b, 1166, 


Advantage of the younger age at which soldiers will be able to enter the police force, 
as.at Liverpool, under the short service system, Greig 3035-3038. 


See also Short Service System. 
356. i ITs Army 
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Report, 1876—continued. 


Army. See the Headings generally throughout the Index. 


Army Clothing Department. Employment of some soldiers as clerks in this department, 
Thompson 649. 


Army Reserve. Fitness of many soldiers in the reserve, after three or six years’ service 
for civil employment; difficulty as to their services in the event of war, Walrond 283- 
285, 292. 313-319. 325-327 Inconvenience in suddenly replacing a large number of 
soldier clerks in the War Office with civilians in the event of war; that is, if the former 
are in the reserve, T’hompson 556-558——Slight difficulty apprehended in case of war, 
if men in the reserve were in the convict service and had to be replaced, Du Cane 


1571. 


Armytage, Captain Godfrey. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Considerable experience of 
witness as Governor of Wakefield Prison, 3399-3402:——Particulars relative to the 
number of warders and of other ranks now employed in the prison, the rate of pay, 
system of pensions, &c., 3403-3417 System of selection of warders ; careful inquiry 
as to character, whilst but very slight literary qualification is required, 3418-3421 
Appointment of civilians at from twenty-five to thirty years of age, whilst soldiers are 
taken up to thirty-five and forty, 3422-3425. 


Testimonials usually brought by soldiers in addition to their discharge certificates, 
3426, 3427. 3484-3486-——Appointment of thirty-five soldiers in the last eleven years, 
of whom ten remain ; total of 190 civilians appointed in this period, of whom sixty-three 
remain, 3428-3433 Evidence to the effect that soldiers have not succeeded as 
warders at Wakefield Prison; they are unsettled, and “ flounder ” for the first year after 
leaving the army, do not adapt themselves to the prison hours, are commuuicative with 
the prisoners, and are otherwise inferior to civilians, 3434-3448. 3459-3470- 3511-3514. 
3521-23527- . 

Injurious effect of the present mode of payment of army pensioners; practice of 
largely spending the money in drink, so that some alteration of the practice is desirable, 
3444, 3445. 3476-3482. 3493-3495 Respects in which a soldier has advantages 
over a civilian, as a warder; on the whole, however, witness would be sorry if his selection 
were limited to the former class, 3447, 3448. 3451. e¢ seg.——Statement showing that 
many of the soldiers appointed to Wakefield Prison have left or been discharged in a 
very short time, 3462-3470—— Excellent warders from the class of gentlemen’s servants; 
good qualifications also of agricultural labourers, 3471, 3472. 


Beneficial effect of the prospect of a pension; advantage in soldiors, as warders, 
counting their army service towards a pension, 3473-3475. 3483. 3503-3510——- Doubt 
as to its being much advantage if witness could apply direct to commanding officers of 
regiments for supplies of warders, 3484-3486 Various trades at work in Wakefield 
Prison ; efficient superintendence of some of these by men from the army, 3487-3492. 


Equal proportion in which civilians and soldiers have left the prison during eleven 
years; greater difficulties however with the latter, on account of their drinking habits 
and their unsettled character, than with the former, 3496-3502. 3511-3527 Frequent 
applications from non-commissioned officers for employment in the prison, 3528, 3529 
Applications received from all branches of the army, 3530. 


Illustration at the Cape some years ago of the very unsettled habits of pensioners on 
receiving their discharge certificates, 3530-3532- 


Arsenal (Woolwich). See Manufacturing’ Departments. Military Clerks. 


Artillery and Engineers. See Clerkships. Engineers. Military Clerks. War 
Office. 


B. 


Balfour, Sir George (Member of the Commitee). Statement showing that in 1867, Sir 
George Balfour proposed the employment of non-commissioned officers in the charge of 
subordinate divisions of stores, a similar system having worked well in India, Thompson 
506*-516*. 


Boatswains (Navy). Limited extent to which there are any suitable openings in the dock- 
yards for boatswains, Sir A. Milne 3607-3609. 


Bowman, Major Henry Samuel. (Analysis of his Evidence. )—Is Chief Superintendent of 
the City Police, 2585, 2586 Total of 785 men as the present strength of the force, 
of whom 103 are from the army and navy, 2587-2589——Fewer soldiers appointed 
lately ; more unsettled character of those who have joined in recent years, 2590, 2541. 
2606, 2607. 2631 Examination before appointment, there being also a careful inquiry 
as to character, 2592-2599 Limit of age from twenty-two to thirty-two, the 
standard of height being five feet nine inches, 2593. 2608. 


Pay 
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Report, 1876—continued. 


Bowman, Major Henry Samuel. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continued. 


Pay of 25s. a week on entry, increasing to 31s. 6 d. in about three years if conduct 
be good, 2600. 2676-2678. 2688. 2737. 2766-2769——- System of pensions after fifteen 
years’ service; particulars hereon as to the contribution by the men to the superannuation 
fund, and the annual charge upon the fund, 2601. 2678. 2700. 2730-2743. 2756-2758. 
2780, 2781. 2789 Appointment of the superior officers by promotiun from the inferior 
ranks, 2602. 


Result of witness’ experience that soldiers and sailors are not so well fitted for police 
duties as men from civil life; disadvantage when a soldier has been in the army for 
several years, as his ideas become contracted, and he is not accustomed to act on his 
own judgment, 2603-2608. 2616, 2617. 2631. 2701-2705. 2722 Change of some 
men from the force into the fire brigade, 2604. 2686, 2687——Beiter efficiency of 
soldiers for the police, who have purchased their discharge after two or three years’ 
service; facility on this score under the short service now in force in the army, 2608- 
2617. 2630-2634. 2640-2646. 2701-2705. 2722. 2770-2772. 

Proposition that previous service in the army might be allowed to count towards a 
pension in the case of soldiers who subsequently join the police; inducement thereby to 
men to enter the army and afterwards the police, 2613, 2614. 2654-2656. 2708-2711. 
2728-2933. 2744-2764. 2774-2779. 2782-2788 Very efficient men supplied by the 
force for clerical duties, 2618-2629. 

Feeling of witness, on first joining the force, in favour of men from the army; he has 
no longer this preference, 2631. 2703——Efficiency of some men who have been in 
cavalry regiments, 2631-2633. 2695, 2696. 2726, 2727 Employment of fifty-three 
men on private service at wharves, &c.; the expenses of these are recouped to the 
Corporation, 2635-2637. 2661-2669——- Popularity of the force, there being no difficulty 
in getting recruits; advantages on the score of pay, &c., as compared with the army, 
2638, 2639. 2645-2653. 2667-2682. 2697-2700. 2737, 2738. 

Difficulty in the event of a large number of army reserve men in the police being called 
out for military service; means of obviating much inconvenience on this score, 2656- 
2660. 2682-2685. 2689-2692. 2712-2719. 2723-2725. 2773——Liberal provision made 
as regards married men; preference for single men on first entry, 2669-2673. 2693. 
2694. 

Objection to any obligation to appoint a certain proportion of army or navy men, 2706, 
2707——Ample supply of soldier candidates of the standard height, 2720, 2721. 2734-: 
2736——No allowance is now made for previous service in the army, 2790—-—Efficient 
policemen made by agricultural labourers, 2791 ——-Necessity in future of relying mainly 
on reserve men as regards the supply of recruits from the army, 2793-2795. 


Boy Clerkships (Civil Service), Regulations respecting competitive examinations, held 
under the Order in Council of 12th February 1876, for boy clerkships in the lower 
division of the Civil Service, App. 207, 208. 


rodie, Serjeant Major. Particulars as to the failure of Serjeant Major Brodie of the 

_ Engineers to pass the Civil Service Examination for the writers’ list, witness having 
been desirous to employ him on certain work for which his antecedents proved him well 
qualified, Du Cane, 1375-1377- 1381. 1389-1401, 1442, 1443. 1446-1454. 

Explanation in detail as to Serjeant Brodie having failed to pass the examination by 
the Civil Service Commissioners for the list of copyists, he having obtained only fifty- 
six marks out of a maximum of 800, the standard being 650; deficiency in each subject 
of examination, Mann 1819-1826. 1834-1839. 1851, 1852--—Probability of Serjeant 
Brodie succeeding on a second examination, as his failure may have been due to nervous- 
ness, 2b, 1825. 1834-1838. 1859——Conclusion as to full justice having been done to 
Serjeant Brodie and to soldiers generally by the examiners; thorough revision of the 
work, 2b. 1840-1844. 1851, 1852. 

Military testimonials to the qualifications of Serjeant Major Brodie of the Engineers ; 
his failure, however, to pass the Civil Service examination for appointment as temporary 
copyist, App. 199, 200. 


C. 


Caledonian Railway. Statement by the general manager of the Caledonian Railway 
' favourable to the employment of discharged soldiers as railway servants, App. 197. 


Campbell, Brigudier General Frederick Alexander, C.B., R.A. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — 
Is Director of Artillery and Stores, having previously been Superintendent of the Gun 
Factories for several years, 9og-911——Uselessness of old soldiers as labourers in the 
factories where hard work had to be done, 912, 913 Extent to which ‘pensioners are 
‘employed in the several manufacturing departments of the army, 914-916——-Very few 
~~ marines and sailors employed, 915——Responsibility of the superintendent of each 
Cre 56. / Ilg department 
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Campbell, Brigadier General F..A,, C.B., R.A. (Analysis of his Evidenee)—continued,. | 


department for taking on and discharging men, 917——Right of men taken on before 
1861 to a pension, 918-920. 


[Second Examination. ]—Great importance of full discretion and responsibility in the 
superintendents as to the men employed, 921-923. 929. 987, 988. 1042-1044. 1126. 
11396——Pressure upon the superintendents to employ pensioners or discharged 
soldiers in light work, 923-926. i022--—-Conclusion that as many pensioners are now 
employed in the manufacturing departments as can be employed advantageously, 926— 
930——Obstacle to inereased employment of pensioners as messengers and storemen, for 
which they are well fitted, 928. 1120—— Unsatisfactory result of the employment of 
some pensioned non-commissioned officers in clerical duties in the departments ; jealous 
feeling created, 931-933. 


Full number of non-commissioned officers (still serving) employed under witness in 
the stores department, 933-935. 948, 949 -—Efficiency of the foregoing as regards the 
checking of accounts, 936—— Efficiency, also, of the non-commissioned officers under 
witness as Director of Artillery, 936, 937—-— Grounds for the conclusion that the higher 
appointments in any department should be filled by civilian clerks, properly trained and 
highly educated, and that only the subordinate clerkships should be lveld by ex-soldiers, 
937-944- 989-992. 1000-1004. ’ 

Doubt as to a much higher class of men entering the army under the short service 
system, or being induced to do so by the prospect of civil employment, 945-947- 
Large diminution of superior clerks in the War Office concurrently with an enlarged 
employment of non-commissioned officers, 950-952——— Evidence adverse getierally to 
the employment of ex-soldiers in hard work in the factories, ordinary labourers’ being 
preferable; moreover men enlist to escape hard labour, 953-956. 976-986. 1017- 
1041. 2120. ; 


Approval of an extended employment of non-commissioned officers as sub-assistant 
commissaries, five such appointments having been made last year, 957-961 —— Objection 
to master gunners, who have been many years in the service, as sub-assistant commis- | 
saries, 961-966 Question as to there being room for the further employment of non- 
commissioned officers as subordinate storekeepers in the Arsenal at Woolwich, 
967-972. 


Entire discretion of the superintendents at Woolwich as to the employment of pen- 
sioners or ordinary labourers, witness further submitting that this is the best plan, and also 
that soldiers are not suitable for daily hard labour, 974-992. 998, 999. 1017-1044. 1075- 
1078. 1086, 1120, 1126, 1136-1139—— Inexpediency of largely employing men who are 
in the reserve as labourers in the factories, 979-981. 


Advantage of officers rather than civilians for the higher appointments in witness’ 
department; fatal objection, however, if the former are to be removed every five years, 
993-995 1005-1016. 1¢52-1056—— More efficient character of sailors than soldiers as 
Jabourers in the gun factories, 997 Approval of an increased employment of short 
service men as labourers, if fit for the work, 1023-1041 Full disposition shown to 
employ soldiers for light work, 1038, 1039. 1 

Expediency of the wants and the efficiency of the Civil Service being the primary 
consideration as regards the question of employment of soldiers, 1045-1053 Jealousy 
apprehended if non-commissioned officers and civilian clerks are to work in the same 
rooms on the same duties, 1067-1062. 1112-1119——-——- Employment of twenty-one 
civilian clerks and twenty-three soldiers and pensioners in witness’ department; in course | 
of time a few of the former may be replaced by the latter, 1063-1066. 


Importance generally of keeping distinct the soldier class and the civilian class; 
the latter being an established number, 1067, 1068 Explauation that as regards the 
employment of non-commissioned officers, witness speaks only for his own department, 
1069g-1071——Liability to immediate discharge of men engaged in the factories since 
1861, none taken on since that year being entitled to superannuation, 1072-1075. 1079 
——Probable room in the laboratory for a few discharged seamen who have served in 
the “ Excellent ;” expediency of this being left to the superintendént, 1080-1086. 


Removal, doubtless, of all jealousy if the War Department were manned entirely by 
officers and soldiers ; objections to this system, though it may be in force in some foreign 
countries, 1087-1090. 1131-1135—— Explanation of the means available for supplying 
the subordinate labour in connection with the Ordnance Department’ at foreign stations 
in the event of war, 1091-1104 Several instances (including that of witness) in which 
artillery officers have joined their brigades after service in the War Department, 1105- 
11171. 


Decided opinion that the present system of employing labourers in the gun factorieg, is 
infinitely preferable to the employment of short service men who should be on the esta- 
blishment, 1121-2126 Witness repeats that only to a very limited extent could any, 
more soldier clerks be introduced into the manufacturing departments, 1127-1129 


Every 
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Campbell, Brigadier General F. A., C.B., R.A. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
Every desire is now shown to employ soldiers as much as is consistent with efficiency, 

"1130 Grounds for the conclusion that the employment of a number of established 

men as labourers in the factories is very undesirable, 1136, 1137—— Discretion desirable 
in the superintendents as to the employment of pensioners as caretakers or watchmen, 


1138, 1139. . 


‘ Cavalry. “Efficiency as policemen in the City of London force, of some men who have 


“been in cavalry regiments, Bowman 2631-2633. 2695, 2696. 2726, 2727 Valuable 
men sometimes obtainable at Liverpool from cavalry regiments; fitness of these as 
mounted police, Gletg 3173-3175. 3200, 3201. 


Cawkwell, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Considerable experience of witness in 

- connection with the London and North Western Railway Company, 3641, 3642—— 
Appointment of 213 and fifty-five sailors as signalmen, policemen, &c:., by the company 
since ist January 1874; estimate of about 20 per cent. of the whole, as the proportion 
of soldiers and sailors in these departments, 3643, 3644. 3673-3675. 3708-3710 
Large proportion of dismissals and resignations in the case of soldiers; larger per- 
centage of dismissals than in the case of civilians, 3643. 3737, 3738- 3755: 


Efficiency of soldiers and sailors as signalmen and policemen, but hardly so as 
passenger porters, 3645, 3646. 3676-3682. 3707 Doubt as to many soldiers being 
employed as cleaners or stokers, or in the workshops at Crewe, 3647. 3652, 3653 
Extension of the limit of age from thirty to thirty-five years in the case of soldiers, 3647, 
3648—— Every encouragement given by the company to the employment of soldiers, 
some of the superior appointments being also filled by retired army officers, and with 
very good results, 3649-3651.°3691-3695—— Advantage of the system of boy clerks, 
with promotion to the higher grades, 3654-3658. 

Doubt as to there being any opening for soldiers or sailors in the higher offices of 
the railway service; objection to such employment as interfering with promotion, 3659- 
3661. 3696, 3697. 3729-3731 Opinion as to the efficiency of soldiers for employinent 
in the telegraph service, 3662, 3663 Satisfactory conduct, on the whole, of the sailors 
employed by witness’ company, 3664-3669-—-Tendency to insobriety on the part of 
soldiers before they settle fo their work ; several dismissals ou this score, 3666. 3738- 
374° 3744-3747- 

Total of about.45,000 men employed by the company; per-centage of the different 
classes, 3670. 3711. 3748 Pay of policemen and of signalmen; there is n» pension, 
but the men and the company subscribe to an accident fund, 3683-3690. 3699-3703 —~- 
Pension fund for the clerks, supported by themselves and by the company, 3685. 36y8, 
3699 Increased facility in the employment of soldiers under the short service system ; 
disadvantage, however, on account of the Jiability to be withdrawn for service in the 
reserve, 3714-3727- 3733- 

Importance of railway companys looking solely to efficiency in the selection of their 
servants, rather tnan of appointments being limited to soldiers and sailors; a similar 
principle should apply to the public departments generally, 3728-3736 Security for 
the good character of soldiers by means of their discharge certificates, 3741-3743 

“Minimum of five feet six inches as the standard of height for policemen and other servants 
of witness’ company, 3749-3753 Dissent from the view that the habits of discipline of 
soldiers render them much more valuable, pecuniarily, than civilians, in private eraploy- 


ment, 3754. 


City oF LoNDON POLICE: 


Total of 785 men as the present strength of the force, of whom 103 are (from the 
army and navy, Bowman 2587-2589 Pewer soldiers appointed lately ; more unsettled 
character of those who have joined in recent years, 7b. 2590, 2591. 2606, 2607. 2631 —— 
Examination before appointment, there being’also a careful inquiry as to character, 2. 
2592-2599 ‘Limit of age from twenty-two to thirty-two, the standard of height being 
five feet vine inches, 76. 2593. 2608 —— Pay of 25 s. a week on entry, increasing to 31 s. 6d, 

“in about three years if conduct be good, 76. 2600. 2676-2678. 2688. 2737. 2766-2769. 


System of pensions after fifteen years’ service ; particulars hereon as to the contribu- 

_ tion by the men. to the superannuation fund, and the annual charge upon the fund, 

_ Bowman.2601. 2678. 2700, 2739-2743. 2756-2758. 2780, 2781. 2789 Appointment 

“of the superior officers by promotion from the inferior ranks, 2b. 2602 Change of 

some men from the torce into the fire brigade, 7b. 2604. 2686, 2687 Very efficient 
“men supplied by the force for clerical duties, ib. 2618-2629. 


* Feeling of witness on first joining the force in favour of men from'the army; he has 
_no longer this preference, Bowman 2631. 2703——Employment of fifty-three men on 
private service at wharves, &c. ; the expenses of these are recouped to the corporation, 
_ 1b. 2635-2637. 2661-2666 Popularity of the force, there being no difficulty in getting 
356. . IT recruits; 
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City oF LonDoN PoLticE—continued. 
recruits; advantages on the score of pay, &c., as compared with the army, Bowman 2638, 
23g. 2645-2653. 2667-2682. 2697-2700. 2737, 2738 Liberal provision made as 
regards married men; preference for single men on first entry, 7b. 2669-2673. 2693, 2694. 
Objection to any obligation to appoint a certain proportion of army or navy men, 
Bowmun 2706, 2707 Ample supply of soldier candidates of the standard height, 2d. 
2720, 2721. 2734-2736 ——No allowance is now made for previous service in the army, 
2b. 2790 Necessity in future of relying mainly on reserve men as regards the supply of 
recruits from the army, ib. 2'793-2795- 
Statement of the strength of the City of London police force on 6th July 1876; total 
of 786 of all classes, App. 211. ; 
Particulars of estimated expenses and income of the establishment for the year 1876, 
App. 212, 213. 
See also Cavalry. 


Civil Service Examinations. See Examinations. 


CLERKSHIPS: 
Standard of examination for the clerkships in the lower division of the Civil Service, 
and number of vacancies in this class; allowance made to soldiers and sailors as regards 

age, Walrond 132-140—--Belief that no soldier has passed this examination, 7b. 141 
Statement in report of the Civil Service Commissioners in 1871, as to discharged 
soldiers and sailors not competing for clerkships, and as to their fitness, on the other 
hand, for the situations of oftice-keeper and messenger, 7b, 188. 

Doubt further expressed as to the qualifications ‘of men in the army or navy being 
equal to those of the class who now compete, or as to the former being able to compete 
successfully with the latter, Walrond 260-262, 276-283. 

Further consideration of the question, whether the army does not contain many young 
men qnalified for civil employment ; witness, however, doubting their efficiency as com- 
pared with the present class of civil servants, Walrond 334-356. 

Contemplated employment of a better class of men from the army under the short 
service system in Class II. of the Civil Service, not only in the War Office, but in other 
offices ; scale of pay proposed, Thompson 437-439. 449. 479. 530. 581-584. 665-672. 
695-727. 753. 774-778. 843 Efficient character of the soldier clerks by whom the 
offices of the Deputy Adjutants General of Artillery and Engineers are, and always have 
been, entirely manned ; fitness of these to discharge the duties of the civilian clerks in 
Class I1., 7b. 450-467. 479. 528, 529 Distinct division between the quality of the 
work in Class II. and Class I. of the Civil Service; doubt as to men from the army 


being fit for the latter class, ib. 472-480. 

Inefficiency generally of soldier clerks as compared with civilians, who have under- 
gone a competitive examination, Thompson 531-536. 

Further statement as to its being feasible to obtain a limited supply of men from the 
army for the discharge of the work in Class II. of the Civil Service, Thompson 612-617. 

_ 620, 621 — Proposal that ex-soldiers in Class II, should come in without competition, 
but should be on a reduced scale of pay, 2b. 618—620—-—Circumstance of an increase of 
pay having been proposed concurrently with an inerease of the hours of work of Civil 
Service clerks, 7), 663, 664 Low scale of pay in Class II. as compared with Class I. ; 
sufficient inducement, however, to soldiers to enter the former class, 2b. 673-678. 

Grounds for the conclusion that soldier clerks would not be fitted for superior civil 
employment, Sir E. Lugard 857, 858. 870, 871. 890, 891 Absence of any insuper= 
able difficulty in soldiers and civilians doing the same work, though subject to different 
examinations, 7b. 894-806. . 

Conclusion that the higher appointments in any department should be filled by civilian 
clerks, properly trained and highly educated, and that only the subordinate clerkships 
should be held by ex-soldiers, General Campbell 937-944. 989-992. 1000-1004 
Jealousy apprehended if non-commissioned officers aud civilian clerks are to work in the 
same rooms on the same duties, 7b. 1057-1062. 1112-1119 Explanation that as 
regards the employment of non-commissioned officers as clerks, witness speaks only for 


his own department, 2b. 1069-1071. 

Concurrence in the view that it would be very objectionable to introduce soldiers or 
sailors into the Admiralty as clerks, Willis 1215-1235. 1241, 1242. 1260-1263; Sir A 
Milne 3549-3542. 3579 et seq. é 

Opinicn that not only in the convict service, but in other departments, a great number 
of non-commissioned officers could efficiently discharge clerical duties, Du Cane 402- 


1404. 
See also Adjutant General’s Department. Admiralty. Army Clothing Depart- 
ment, Customs, 8. Education. Examinations. Inland Revenue. 


Irish Constabulary, 3. Liverpool Polrce, 4. Marines. Metropolitan 
Police, 6. Military Clerks. Post Office, 5. | War Office. 
Coldbath 
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Coldbath Fields Prison. Information supplied to all candidates for the office of sub- 

warder in the prison; qualifications required and remuneration given, Colvill 2903 
Very limited educational test, 7b. 2904, 2905——Virtual selection of the sub- 
warders by witness, his appointments being approved by the visiting justices, ib. 2906, 
2907. . 

Relative qualifications of candidates. who have been in the army or navy, and of 
civilians for prison warders; advantage of the former on the score of discipline and habits 
of obedience, whilst the latter are less disposed to idleness, and are sometimes capable 
of teaching trades, Colvill 2908-2913. 2919. 2925-2953. 2980-2982. 2986, 2987—— 
Employment of about 140 warders and sub-warders in the prison, of whom nearly half 


have been in the army or navy, 7b. 2914, 2915-—-—Impertance attached to the pension | 
usually given to warders after long service; that is, as a means of retaining them until 
physically disqualified, 2b. 2916-2919. ‘ 


Extent to which the rates are relieved by the labour of the prisoners who are taught 
trades ; expediency also of the employment thus given as a means of reformation, Colvill 
2942-2953——-Daily duty of the warders for twelve hours, the work being chiefly that 

-of watching the prisoners, ib. 2955-2957 Preference for married men as a rule, 2. 
2972, 2073 With some exceptions, the men live outside the prison, and are not pro- 
vided with lodgings or fuel, 2b, 2974-2977. 


Colonels of Regiments. Probability of an increased supply of qualified soldiers for public 

departments, if the heads could apply to the colonels of regiments, Du Cane 1421-1424 
Belief as to colonels of regiments being glad of a power to recommend men for civil 
employment, ib. 1440, 1441——-Consideration of objections to the proposal that men be 
recommended before discharge by the commanding officers of regiwents, and be subject 
to the approval of the head of the department, 7b. 1508-1531. 1557-1564. 


Colwill, Lieutenant Colonel Thomas H. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Long experience of 
witness as Governor of Coldbath Fields Prison, 2900-2902 Information supplied to 
all candidates for the office of sub-warder in the prison; qualifications required, and 
remuneration given, 2903——Very limited educational test, 2904, 2905 Virtual 
selection of the sub-warders by witness, his appointments being approved by the visiting 
justices, 2906, 2907. 

Relative qualifications of candidates who have been in the army or navy, and of 
civilians; advantage of the former on the score of discipline and habits of obedience, 
whilst the latter are less disposed to idleness, and are sometimes capable of teaching 
trades, 2908-2913. 2916. 2925-2953. 2980-2982. 2986, 2987 Value attached to the 
oficial discharge or testimonial as to character, in the case of the soldier or sailor, 
2908-2910. 2980 Employment of about 140 warders and sub-warders in the prison, 
of whom nearly half have been in the army or navy, 2914, 2915 Importance at- 
tached to the pension usually given to warders after long service; that is, as a means of 
retaining them until physically disqualified, 2916-2919. 

Opinion that very little advantage would accrue from combining the prison service 
with the army reserve ; advantage, however, so far as the short service reckoning towards 
a pension would steady the men, 2920-2924. 2959-2964 Extent to which the rates 
are relieved by the labour of the prisoners who are taught trades ; expediency also of the 
employment thus given as a means of reformation, 2942-2953 Daily duty of the 
warders for twelve hours, the work being chiefly that of watching the prisoners, 2955- 


2957- 

Ample field at present for the selection of efficient warders, so that on this score the 
short service system offers no special advantages, 2965-2971. 2978-2989 —— Preference 
for married men as a rule, 2972, 2973 With some exceptions, the men live outside 
the prison, and are not provided with lodgings or fuel, 2974-2977—-—Conclusion tiat it 
is far better to continue the present system of selection, and to vest the responsibility in 
the governor of the prison, than to limit the appointments to men from the army and 


navy, 2983-2989. 


—Commissionaires. Arrangement in 1866 for the employment of commisionaires as messen- 
gers in the War Office, Thompson 408——Satisfactory discharge of their duties by the 
comimissionaires at the War Office, Sir E. Lugard 868, 869. 


Competition. Opportunities of soldiers for knowing that they may compete when dis- 
charged, Walrond 203-205. 209, 210 ——Facility of setting aside a certain number of 
civil service appointments for competition among soldiers and sailors, 72. 259 ——Appre- 
hended interference with their professional duties if soldiers or sailors were to spend 
their time in preparing for competition, 7b. 263, 264. 

See alse Examinations. | 
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Convicr SERVICE: 


1. Mode of Nomination to Warderships, &c. 

2. Examination before Appointment. 

3. Limit of Age. ' 

4. Particulars as to the Number of subordinate Offices, and the Proportion 
filled by Men from the Army and Navy. 

5. Question of an extended or exclusive Employment of Soldiers and Sailors ; 
relative Efficiency of these and of Civilians. 

6. Discipline Officers and Clerks. 

7. Writers. 

8. Chief Warders. 


1. Mode of Namination to Warderships, Sc.: 


Nowination to warderships in the convict service in England by the permanent head 
(Colonel Du Cane), through the Home Secretary, Walrond 27-34. 


Responsibility of witness for recommending suitable persons for appeintment.as assist- 
ant warders or civil guards, the nomination resting with the Home Secretary, Du Cane 
1357-1361. 

2. Examination before Appointment : . 


Reference to the examination for warderships in the convict service as next above that 
for permanent messengers, Walrond 27, 28. 

Explanation and approval of the examination for subordinate offices, Du Cane 1408- 
1410. 1468. 1494. 1503-1507-——Recent failure of a very competent man to pass the 
examination for biacksmith warder, 7b. 1469-1473--—- Simple character of the examina- 
tion for civil guard, so that soldiers should readily pass, 7b. 1490-1492. 


3. Limit of Age: 
Satisfaction expressed with the limit of age for subordinate. officers ; that is, from 


twenty-four to forty-two, so’diers and sailors being eligible up to forty-five, Du Cane 1409- 
1412. 1415. 1455, 1456. 


4. Particulars as to the Number of subordinate Offices, and the Proportion filled 
by Men from the Army and ‘Navy : 


About 220 warders are appointed yearly in the United Kingdom, about half of whom 
are old soldiers or sailors, Mann 35, 36. 


Total of 1,316 subordinate officers in the convict service, of whom 53 per cent. have 
been in the army, and 14 per cent in the navy, Du Cane 1349-1351——Average of 
about 178 vacancies yearly, 7b. 1352, 1353——-Proportion out of each 100 candidates 
who had prevously been in the army and navy respectively, 7b. 1354——Two classes 
of subordinate appointments, that of warder or assistant warder, and of civil guard, 2b. 
1355, 1350. 

Particulars as to the total number of soldiers nominated in 1873 and 1874, and the 
proportion certificated, rejected, &c., Du Cane 1362-1370——List of subordinate officers 
in the convict service who have previously been in the army, marines, navy, or in 
neither of those services, showing the per-centage of each class, 2b. p. 75 Statement 
of the salary and allowances, of civil guards and of assistant warders and warders, id, 
1413, 1414. 

Certificates required before sailors, or marines are appointed in the convict service ; 
necessity of their being discharged men, Du Cane 1533-1536——Power of witness to 


transfer men from one prison to another, 7b. 1572-1574——Employment of some men 
who are in the reserve, 7b. 1575+ 


Return as to the appointment of warders and civil guards in the years..1872, 1873, 
and 1874, App. 193—-—Return as to soldiers nominated to subordinate situations in 
the convict service in 1873 and 1874, 7b. 


Return as to soldiers and marines nominated to subordinate situations in the convict 
service from ist January 1873 to 31st December 1874, App. 198. 


5. Question of an extended or exclusive Employment of Soldiers and Sailors ; 
relative Efficiency of these and of Civilians : 


Doubt as to any further privilege being desirable in respect of the selection of soldiers 
as, prison warders; preference already given to soldiers by the heads of the Convict 
Department, it being difficul: to fill all the vacancies from this class, Walrond 174, 175. 
208. 223-225. 

Efficiency of soldiers and sailors for the situations in question, Du Cane 1371-1374 
Doubt as to-there being any other appointments in the convict service, except the 
subordinate ones which men from the army could fill, 2b. 1457. 


Explanation that witness does not wish to dispense with civil service examinations as 
regards his department, and that he prefers some civilians in the subordinate offices, 
Dw Cane 1468. 1493, 1494. 1503-1507——-Grounds for the suggestion that men be 

eligible 
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Convicr SERVICE—conutinued. 
5. Question of an extended or exclusive Employment of Soldiers, &c.—continued. 
UG eligible for examination for the convict service before discharge from the army, Du Cane 
1498-1502 Convenience the civil employment of men still borne upon the effective 
“strength of the army; arrangement as to pensions in such case, ib. 1541-1556 ——-Pre- 
ference for soldiers as compared with civilians fur civil guards, 2b. 1565, 1566. 
6. Discipline. Officers and Clerks ; 
Satisfactory result of the employment of thirty discipline officers under witness as 
substitutes for second class clerks, Du Cane 1384-1388. 1445. 1458-1467 Explana- 
‘tion that, save the discipline clerks, the clerks in the Convict Department are civilians 
exclusively, 7b. 1567, 1568 Very little difficulty or jealousy from the mixed employ- 
ment of soldiers and civilians in the department, 7b. 1569. 


%. Writers: 
Witness has no voice in regard ito-the subjects of examination of writers appointed to 
this department, Du Cane 1405-1407. 
8. Chief Warders ; 
Very few chief warders in the Convict Department; promotion of these from the 
lower ranks, Du Cane 1487-1489. 


COPYISTS (WRITERS): 

Practice as to the examinations for copyists (formerly termed writers), those who 
come up to a certain standard being placed on a list.or register, Walrond 74-—78-——Total 
of nearly 2,000 copyists on the register, including the employed and non-employed ; very 
few now unemployed whoare willing to serve, Mann 79-86 Small number of soldiers 
and marinés on the copyists’ lists; failure of 80 per cent. of soldiers to pass the test, 
ib. 88-91. 

Way in which copyis's’ are supplied to the different departments according to their 
requirements; occasional request by the War Office for soldiers, Mann 92-98 
——Subjects of the examination for this class, 2b. 99. 

Obstacle to an increased numberof soldiers on the copyists’ list, whilst all who get on 
the list are employed, Walrond 169-172- Further reference to the subjects of examina- 
tion for copyists, and the failure of the great majority of ex-soldiers to pass the test, ib. 
217-219 Importance of legible handwriting as.one of the qualifications for copyists, 
ib. 244-— Latitude which might be allowed as regards the examination in arithmetic, 
ib. 245-249. 

Discretion exercised /by the Civil Service Commissioners in selecting from the list of 
copyists; direet reference had to the qualifications required by the department and to 
seniority on the list, Walrund 250-252. 308-310. 320-322. 

Limited number of copyists to be required.in the War Office if Class II. be developed 
as. proposed, Thompson 711-714 Probability of but few soldiers as. copyists if they 
are admissible to Ciass IL., 7b. 728-730. 

Evidence to the effect that when it.is proved by experience or previous examination 
that soldiers are fit for certain work as writers or copyists, the restriction as to their 
passing a furtber examination should be removed, Du Cane 1381-1383. 1394-1396. 
1435-1439. 1474-1480. 1493-1497. 1508-1507. 1537-1540 Opinion that the em- 
ployment of soldiers as writers would not cause any jealousy, 7b, 1570. 

Failure of about 80 per cent. of soldiers to pass the test for copyists, Mann 1832 
Limited sense in which the examination tor copyists is competitive, 2b. 1862, 1863. 


See also Brodie, Serjeant Major. Robertson, Serjeant. Writers. 


_° Crimean War. Extensive employment of soldiers as clerks during the Crimean War, 
Thompson 640-645. — 
‘CUSTOMS: s 
1. Out-door Officers. 
. Extra Men and preferable Extra Men. 
Glut Officers. 
Boatmen. / 
. Watchmen and, Messengers. 
. Examining Officers. 
Writers. 
. Clerkships (Class II). 


SHIAaAP Wwe 


1. Out-door Officers: 
Open competition for appointment as Customs out-door officers ; qualifications 
- yequired, the limits of age being from nineteen to twenty-five, Walrond 100-106 
356. KK2 Very 
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CusToms—continued. 
1. Out-door Officers—continued. , 
Very few, if any, soldiers who pass the examination for this class; advantage allowed 


them as regards the limit of age, Mann 106-116-——Regulations on the score of age; 


allowance made to soldiers and sailors, Walrond 117. 119 Very few soldiers or sailors 
who have competed for the class of Customs out-door officers, 2b. 176, 177. 222. 


Approval of some exception in favour of the naval service as regards Customs out-door 
appoiutments ; some experience of a seafaring life might be indispensable, Walrend 311, 
312. 373-378. 

Several classes of original appointments in the Customs out-door and in-door depart- 
ments, Smith 1982, 1983——Sundry details relative to the out-door officers, 2,123 in 
number, the system of competitive examination, regulations as to age, qualifications ; 
approval of some allowance being made in the examinations for previous experience in 
the navy, ib. 2084-2108. 2147-2158. 2237-2243. 


Extension of age allowed in the case of soldiers or sailors; doubt whether any of these 
have competed, Smith 2092-2097. 224) Advantage of attracting young men of good 
education into the out-door departinent, 7b. 2157. 2198 Explanation as to the extent 
to which examinations are required for the different classes, 2b, 2162-2168. 2181. 


Grant of a certificate as out-door officer to one retired soldier at the last examination, 
App. 222. 


2. Extra Men and preferable Extra Men: 


Details relative to the mode of appointment, qualifications, &c., of the extra men in 
London and the out parts; these are the lowest class of out-door officers, the pay being 
3s, a day, Smith 1984-1997—— Employment of 108 army and navy pensioners as extra 
men, 2b. 1991-1995. 

Similar mode of appointment of the preferable extra men as of. the extra men, the 
former receiving 3 s. 6d. a day and being continuously employed, Smzth 1996-2001 
Total of 806 pensioners employed as preferable extra men or as extra men; preference 
given to pensioners for the former class, though at some ports it is difficult to procure 
them, 7b. 2002-2018. 2211, 2212. 


Unfavourable reports received from collectors at several of the vut-door parts relative 
to the army pensioners employed as preferable extra men and in other capacities; favour- 
able report from Liverpool, Smith 2011, 2012. 2169-2179 —— Better terms in which navy 
pensioners are reported upon than army pensioners, ib. 2012. 2176. 

Sirict inquiry made as to character, Smith 2225——Disapproval of promoting pre- 
ferable extra men into the class of boatmen ; that is, unless the former were younger men, 
1b. 2226-2231 ——- Regulations as to extra men getting only 3s. a day whilst the preferable 
extra men get 3s. 6d. ; absence of dissatisfaction on this score, 7b. 2258-2271. 

Return showing the number of pensioners employed as extra men at the port of Bristol, 
App. 194 Remarks by Mr. W. J? Redpath upon the conduct and usefulness of the 
men hitherto employed; preference for pensioners from the navy and coast guard, 2b. 


Number of pensioners employed as extra men at the port of Liverpool, App. 195 
Preference expressed by»Messrs. Minns & Gardner for men from the navy and coast 
guard, 2b. 196. 


Return showing the number of pensioners employed as extra men at the port of West 
Hartlepool, App. 196 —— Observations by Mr. T. Graygoner upon the conduct and use- 
fulness of those employed, 7. 


Return showing the average number of persons employed daily in London and at the 
out-ports as preferable and ordinary extra men, distinguishing the number of pensioners 
from the army, navy, or marines; the number of men who have been in either of those 
services, but are not in receipt of pensioas; and the number of civilians so employed, 
App. 227, 228. 


3. Gut Officers: 
Belief as to old sailors being largely employed as glut men at Liverpool and other 
ports, Walrond 301-303. 
Objection by Mr. Redpath to any increase in the number of glut officers, as at Bristol, 
App. 194. 
Account of glut officers who have been.mismissed the service for intoxication and 
other causes since 1872, App. 195. ) i 


4, Boatmen: ; 

Appointment of Customs boatmen by Treasury’ nomination, these being 319 in number, 
and the maximum age being thirty; details relative to the duties of this class with 
reference to the question of appointing men from the navy, Smith 2019-2055. 2209, 2210, 
2213-2222, 2245-2956, 2272-2274 Pay of boatmen from 55 1. to 752. a year, the pay 
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CusToms—continued. 


4, Boatmen-—continued. 


in London commencing at 601., Smith 2024-2026 

the limit of age, 7b. 2030-2035. 2211-2221. 
Qualifying examination before appointment; question hereon whether this might 

not be modified in the case of men who had been in the army or navy, Smith 2036- 


Exclusion of navy pensioners by 


2055. 2141-2146. 2203-2210, 2244-2256-—-— Considerable number of coast guard pen- 


_ duties of boatmen adverted to hereon, Smith 2244 


sioners or boatmen borne upon the Customs Votes, 7b. 2201, 2202, 2222-2224—— 
Advantage in having younger men for boatmen than jor preferable extra men; objection 
to an extension of age for the former class in the case of sailors, 7b, 2211-2222. 


Objection to a strictly practical examination for all the inferior officers; practical 


Doubt as to the expediency of a 
separate class of boatmen for sailors and soldiers exclusively, 7b. 2251-2256 Un- 


suitableness, as a rule, of men from the army for boatmen’s duties, 1b, 2272-2274. 


5. Watchmen and Messengers : 


Information relative to the mode of appointment, pay, &c., of the watchmen, twenty- 
eight in number; approval of some preference being given to soldiers and sailors, Smith 
2056-2069 Particulars as to the mode of appointment, number, duties, &c, of 
messengers ; approval of soldiers and sailors for this position up to a maximum age of 
thirty-five, 7b. 2070-2083 Qualifying examination required fer watchmen and 
messengers as being established officers, 2b. 2244. 


6. Examining Officers : 
Explanation of the practice in filling by selection half the vacancies in the class of 
examining officer, Smith 2185-2200. 
Paper put in by Mr. Smith showing the questions given in arithmetic, dictation, &c., 
at the competitive examination for examining officers in January 1876, App. 226, 226. 


4. Writers: 


Former employment of a large number of writers in the Customs; doubt as to any 
soldiers or sailors having been among the number, Smith 2109-2124. 


8. Clerkships (Class II.) : 

Character of the duties performed by the clerks admitted under the examination for 
Class IL., it being proposed to substitute this class for the old writers, Smith 2125- 
2134 Doubt whether men from the army or navy would be so well fitted for clerk~ 
ships as the young men who now compete, 7). 2138-2140 Doubt, also, whether the 
training in the army is well suited for subsequent employment in many of the depart- 


__ ments ; question hereon whether under the short service system younger and more efficient 


men may not be available, ib. 2169-2182. 2203-2208. 2232, 2233. 


D. 


Discharge Certificates. Value attached to the official discharge, or testimonial as to 


D 


character, in the case of the soldier or sailor, Colvill 2908-2910. 2980 Weicht attached 
to discharge certificates from the army in the rank of non-commissioned officers, Greig 
3103. 3178—— Security for the good character of soldiers by means of their discharg 
certificates, Cawkwell 3741-3743. 


iscipline. Objection made by the heads of departments to the pensioner clerks in the military 
store and other branches as not being amenable to military discipline, Thompson 399-401. 
440-444 Opinion that civil employment is desirable rather for discharged soldiers 
than for men still serving, whereas the check of military discipline does not apply in the 
former case, Sir EF. Lugard 883, 884. 903-908. 

Dissent from the view that the habits of discipline of soldiers render them much more 
valuable, pecuniarily, than civilians, for private employment, Cawkwell 3734 Ad- 
vantage attached to the previous discipline of soldiers, Tyrrell 3843. 3846. 3922, 
3923- 


Dockyards. Several positions in the docks and victualling yards for which discharged 


seamen are fit, Willis 1160 Rate of daily pay of pensioned sailors or soldiers em- 
ployed as labourers in the dockyards; no reduction is made on account of their pension, 
ab. 1201. 1260, 1251-—— Explanation that riggers and yard craftsmen are allowed to 
count their civil time in the yards towards pensions; total of 488 of the former, 7d. 1202- 
1206, 1256, 1257. 


Discretion of the superintendent of each yard as to the men taken on as labourers ; 
decided objection to its being compulsory to employ a certain number of discharged 
seamen, Willis 1236-1240 Appointment, also, of the messengers in the yards by the 

366. ; KK3 superintendents 
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Dockyards—continued. 


. superintendents, Willis 1243, 1244-——Fixed establishment of workmen in_ the naval 
yards, the rates of pay of this class and of the hired men being fixed, 7b. 1266-1271. 


Probable room for the employment of some of the ten years’ men in the dockyards as 
messengers, storehouse men, or policemen; doubt as to their undertaking labourers’ work, 
Sir A. Milne 3536-3539. 3556. 3623 Doubt as to artificers on board ship being 
well suited at the age of thirty to commence similar work in the dockyards, 7b. 3549, 3550 
Objection to the superintendents of dockyards being required to give any preference 
to men from the navy as compared with civilians, 7b. 3623. 3631, 3632. : 


See also Boatswains. Ships’ Carpenters. 


Du Cane, Lieutenant Colonel Edmund F.,C.B., R.E. (Aualvsis of his Evidence. )—Ex perience 
of witness for several years as head of the department of convict prisons, 1347, 1348. 
1481-1486 —~—Total of 1,316 subordinate officers in the convict service, of whom 53 
per cent. have been in the army and 14 per cent. in the navy, 1349-1351-—— Average 
of about 178 vacancies yeariy, 1352, 1353—— Proportion out of each 160 candidates who 
had previously been in the army and navy respectively, 1354 Two classes of subor- 
dinate appointments, that of warder or assistant warder, and of civil guard, 1355, 
1356. ’ 

Responsibility of witness for recommending suitable persons for appcintment as assistant 
warders or civil guards, the nomination resting with the Home Secretary, 1357-1361 
— Examination by the Civil Service Commissioners before appointment; particulars 
hereon as to the total number of soldiers. nominated in 1873 and 1874, and the propor- 
tion certificated, rejected, &c., 1362-1370——Efficiency of soldiers:and sailors for the 
situation in question, 1371-1374. i 

Particulars as to the failure of Serjeant Major Brodie and Serjeant Robertson of the 
Engineers to pass the Civil Service examination for the writers’ list, witness having been 
desirous to employ them on certain work for which their antecedents proved them well 
qualified, 1375-1377. 1381. 1389-1401. 1442, 1443. 1446-1454 Witness has not had 
any writers who have been soldiers or sailors, 1378-1380 Evidence to the effect that 
when it is proved by experience or previcus examination that soldiers are fit for certain 
work as writers or copyists, the restriction as to their passing a further examination should 
be removed, 1381-1383. 1394-1396. 1435-1439. 1474-1480. 1493-1497. 1503-1507. 
1537-1540» 

Satisfactory result of the employment of thirty discipline officers under witness as sub- 
stitutes for second-class clerks, 1384-1388. 1445. 1458-1467———Opinion that not only in 
witness’ department, but others, a great number of non-commissioned officers could 
efficiently discharge clerical duties, 1402-1404 ——Witness has no voice in regard to the 
subjects of examination of writers appointed to his department, 1405-1407 -—— Explana- 
tion and approval of the examination for subordinate officers, 1408-1410. 1468. 1494. 

Satisfaction expressed with the limit of age for subordinate officers; that is, from 
twenty-four to forty-two, soldiers and sailors being eligible up to forty-five, 1409-1412, 
1415. 1455, 1456 Statement of the salary and allowances of civil guards and of 
assistant warders and warders, 1413, 1414 Better field for selection fiom the army 
under the short service system, 1415-1420-——Probability of an increased supply of 
qualified soldiers for civil departments if the heads could apply to the colonels of regi- 
ments, 1421-1424. 

Large extent to which civil duties have been efficiently discharged by officers. and men 

from the Engineers, 1425-1434 Efficient services discharged by men of the Engineer 
Corps, when employed, years ago, upon civil, duties im Western Australia, 1425, 1426. 
1541-1546 Good services rendered by Sappers in connection.with the Exhibition of 
1851; 1426-1428——FE ficiency of foremen of works as procured from the. Engineers, 
1429-143). 

Belief as to colcnels of regiments being glad of a power to ‘recommend, men for civil 
employment, 1440, 1441——Necessity of soldiers being discharged from the service before 
examination by the Civil Service Commissioners, 1444 Doubt as to\there beingsany 
other appointments in the Convict Service except, the subordinate ones, which men from 
the army could fill, 1457——Eixplanation that witness does not wish to dispense with 
Civil Service examinations as regards his department, and that he prefers some civilians 
in the subordinate offices, 1468. 1493, 1494. 1503-1507——Recent failure of a very 
competent man to pass the exanination for blacksmith warder, 1469-1473. 

Expediency of discretion and responsibility in heads of certain departments as to the 
selection of soldiers of proved competency, without the necessity ofa theoretical examina- 
tion, 1476-1480, 1510-1§31. 1557-1564-——-Very few chief warders in the Convict De- 
partment; promotion of these from the lower ranks, 1487-1489——Simple character of 
the examination for civil.guard so that soldiers, should readily pass, 1490-1492. 

Grounds for the suggestion that men be'eligible for examination for the Convict Service 
before discharge from the army, 1498-1542——Consideration of objections to the pro- 
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Du Cane, Lieut. Colonel Edmund F., €:B., Rik. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


posal that men, be recommended, before discharge, by the commanding officers of regi- 
ments, and be:subject to the approval of the headiof the department, 1508-1531. 1557- 
1564——Certificates ‘required before sailors or marines are appointed in the convict 
service; necessity of! their being discharged, 1533-1536. 

Convetience in ‘the civil employment of men still borne upon the effective strength of 
the army ; arrangement-as to pensions in such case, 1541-1556 Preference for soldiers 
as compared with civilians for civil gnards, 1565, 1566 Explanation that, save the 
discipline clerks, the clerks.in the Convict Department are civilians exclusively, 1567, 
1568. - 

Very little difficulty or jealousy from the mixed employment of soldiers and civilians 
in the department, 1569 Opinion that the employment of soldiers as writers would 
not cause any jealousy, 1570-——— Slight difficulty apprehended, in case of war, if-men in 
the reserve were in the convict service and had to be replaced, 1571 —— Power of witness 
to transfer men from one prison to another, 1572-1574 Employment of some men 
who are in the reserve, 1575. 

List of subordinate officers in the convict service who have previously been in the 
army, marines, navy, or in neither of those services, showing ‘the per-centage of each 


class, Hv. p. 75. 


KE. 


Education. Difficulty as to the dispensing with certain educational tests in the case of 
acting soldiers and sailors in order to facilitate their entry to the civil service, Walrond 
199, 200 Prospect of better educated men entering the army under the'short service 
system, Sir KH. Lugard 859. 897, 898 Pai:ticulars as to the state of education of dis- 
charged petty officers, seamen, and marines, respectively, Willis 1150. 


Great difficulty in ascertaining the educational capacilies of pensioners with reference 
to employment in the War Office or other departments; exceedingly few who 
could qualify for the second class of the Civil Service, Harrison 1311, 1312. 1344 
Very low educational capacities of naval pensioners, according to a report by the staff 
officer of pensioners at Plymouth, 2b. 1318-1323. 

Tabular statements of schools at which 214 candidates successful in the Excise com- 
petitions of 1875, and 131 candidates successful at the Customs competitious of 1875, 
were educated, App. 223, 224. 


Efficiency (Pudlic Service). Inexpediency of men still serving being eligible for civil 
employment, as they would be constantly trying to get away from their regiments for the 
parpose, Sir EL. Lugard 883. 903 Expediency of the wants and the efficiency of the 
Civil Service being the :primary consideration as regards.the question of employment 
of soldiers, General Campbell 1045-1053. 

Impolicy of boys being mduccd to.enter:the Navy by the prospect of a civil situation 
at the end of ten years; encouragement thereby to men to leave the service at the time | 
when it is wanted to retain them, Sir A. Milne 3547, 3548. 3619-3621. 3627. 3635, 
3636 —-- Conclusion as to the inexpediency of holding out inducements to petty officers 
to withdraw from the active service of the fleet, and to accept civil situations, 7b. 3540- 
3542. 3579 et seq. 

Importance of railway companies and of public departments, alike, looking solely to 
etficiency in the selection of their servants, rather than of appointments being limited to 
‘soldiers and sailors, Cawkwell 3728-3736. 


Engineers. Large extent to which civil duties have been efficiently discharged by 
officers and men ‘from the Engineers, Du Cane 1425-1434——Efficient services. dis- 
charged by men-of the Engineer corps when employed years,ago upon civil duties in 
Western Australia, 2b. 1425, 1426. .1541-1546-—- Gooc services, rendered by Sappers in 
connection with the Exhibition of 1851, 2b. 1426-1428 Efficiency of foremen, of 
works as procured from the Engineers, 2b. 1429-1431. 

More: self-reliant character of men in the Engineers than of ordinary soldiers, Henderson 
2513, 2514. . 
See also Military Clerks. War Office. 


Enlistment (Army). Probable inducement to enlistment by the prospect of employment 
\ ‘as staff clerks, &c., Thompson 593-595——Lncentive to recruiting, and advantage to the 
- army, if it were known that situations in the prisons and police were open to short- 
eservice men, Wilson 2813, 2822 Approval. of the policy of encouraging military service 
by making’ ita stepping stone. to civil employment, Greig 3179-3181. 
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EXAMINATIONS (C1vIL SERVICE COMMISSION): 
Information ‘as to the examination for temporary messengers, permanent messengers, 
prison warders, and other appointments of the lower class, Walrond 159-161 
Facility of adapting the examinations for the Customs and Excise to the capabilities of 
soldiers and sailors, it being necessary, however, to have the sanction of the Goverument 
for any modification, 2b. 293-300. 383-385——Doubt as to ex-soldiers, though they had 
served only a few years, being as well fitting for passing the examinations for clerkships, 
as candidates prepared by examiners, 2b. 178-181. 197, 198. 


Facility with which witness’ department could work any system, giving certain privi- 
leges in competition to ex-soidiers or ex-sailors; question, however, as to the expediency 
of separate subjects of examination, Walrond 182. 187-—-Way in which the standard 
and subjects of examination are now arranged; rules laid down by the head of the 
departments, with the approval of the Treasury, 1b..185. 383. 


Facility of so conducting the examination as to admit soldiers and sailors still in the 
service; explanation in regard to these being now ineligible, Walrond 192~196. 201, 202. 
209-216. 237-239 Effect of increased competition in raising the standard, ib. 220, 
221. 305—— Means of preparing soldiers by examinations, 26. 323. 386, 387 Very 
few sailors who come up for examination, 7b. 324. 

Difficulty of any definition of the standard of efficiency in the examinations, Walrond 
328-331 Much difficulty anticipated in weighing knowledge exhibited under one 
head, as obtained through army or navy teaching, against knowledge exhibited on another 
head by younger men more highly educated; reference hereon to the Indian Civil 
Service examination, 7b. 357-352. 364-370. 382. 

Facilities of the Civil Service Commissioners as regards the conduct of local examina- 
tions, Walrond 363——-Large extent to which the young men who compete are prepared 
by crammers, 2b. 371, 372. 


Conclusion that soldiers or sailors before admission to civil departments would have to 
pass the prescribed exaninations, Willis 1295——-Necessity at present of soldiers being 
discharged from the service before examination by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
Du Cane 1444. 

Obstacles to a svstem of examination of actual work in an office as a test of 
efficiency, in lieu of the present system of examination by the Commissioners, Mann 
1857-1861. 

General regulations, ds issued 8th April 1872, and: subsequently amended, respecting 
open competitive examinations iu the Civil Service, App. 203, 204. 


Special regulations, dated 281h March 1873, respecting open competitive examinations 
for clerkships, App. 204, 205. 

Regulations respective competitive examinations, held under the Order in Council of 
12th February 1876, for men clerkships in the lower division of the Civil Service, App. 
205-207. 

See also Age, Clerkships. Competition. Copyists. Customs. Inland 

Revenue. Post Office. War Office. 


Excise Department. See Inland Revenue. 


¥. 


Fenton, Myles. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Representation by witness of the Metro- 
politan and South Eastern Railway Companies, upon the subject before the Committee, 
3756, 3757 Staff of about 1,200 men on the Metropolitan Railway ; exceptional - 
character of the line, so that men of the greatest possible efficiency are required, 3759. 
3788-3790. 3801-3803 ——Result of witness’ experience, as general manager of the 
line, that soldiers and sailors make excellent signal-men; importance of habits of dis- 
ciple and obedience for this service, 3759. 3762-3764. 3790- 3801-3813. 3816-3820. 


‘ Careful investigation by witness before any men are appointed as signal-men, policemen, 
&c.; decided preference given to soldiers and sailors on account of their previous training 
and discipline, 3760. 3781-3783. 3794-3796. 3802 Considerable . proportion of 
soldiers and sailors employed on the Metropolitan line, with excellent results, 3760. 3762—- 
3768 Statistics as to the employment of soldiers and sailors on the South Eastern 
line; preference given to disciplined men on first appointment, 3760, 3761. 3814, 2815. 


Opinion that, as a rule, men who have been soldiers or sailors are not ‘less sober than 
other men, 3764 Efficiency of soldiers and sailors as porters, and for the general dis- 
charge of station duties, 3765 Decided approval of soldiers ‘as railway policemen, 
3768. 3791 Very few men from the army or navy in the locomotive department of 
the Metropolitan line, 3769-3777. 


Belief 
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Fenton; Myles. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Belief that soldiers and sailors would make very good policemen throughout the 
country, 3778, 3779—— Opinion that they would also make very good messengers in 
public departments, 3780 Disapproval of soldiers and sailors as railway clerks, 3784 
Successful employment of sailors on the Lancashire and Yorkshire line, 3785—— 
Improvement by the employment of younger men from the army, under the short service 
system, 3786, 3787. 

Concurrence in the view that the responsible head of any department should not be 
restricted to the army and navy for the selection of those under him, 3792, 3793 
Test examination to which the men under witness are subjected, 3794--3796 Doubt 
as to men direct from the army being any more unsettled during the first year than sub- 
sequently, 3797-3800 Conclusion as to the entire fitness of soldiers as signalmen, 
policemen, and porters on railways generally, 3801-3821. 


Fire Brigades. Preference for. sailors in many provincial fire brigades as well as in the 
London brigade, Shaw 2352-2357 Preference for sailors in the Liverpool brigade, 
Greig 3165-3168. 3202, 3203.——See also Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 


G. 


Great Western Railway. Statistics of the number of soldiers and sailors and of civilians 
employed on the railway, and the proportion of each class who resign or have been dis- 
missed, Tyrrell 3824-3827. 3897 Opinion favourable to an extended employment of 
soldiers and sailors if there were more applications from them, 7b. 3824. 3896. 3922- 
3924 Facility in obtaining supplies of men; wages of porters adverted to hereon, 7. 
3829. 3917-3921 Character of the examination before appointment; carefui inquiry 
as to character, 2b. 3830-3835. 

Particulars relative to the constitution of the clerical branches of the Great Western 
Railway and the system of promotion of boy clerks; objection to the introduction of 
soldiers or sailors, Tyrrell 3855-3888. 3914-3916——- Beneficial operation of the super- 
annuation fund and the provident. fund, as steadying the men, 7b. 3889-3894—— 
Prospect of men from the army or navy rising to the rank of guard or inspector ; 
instance to this effect, ib. 3895-3908. 


Greig, Major John James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Total of 1,200 men under 
witness, as Chief Constable of Liverpool ; that is, including the fire brigade and the dock 
and river police, 2990, 2991. 3039-3048: 3083-3088——Careful personal investigation 
by witness before selecting men for the force, so as to test their physical efficiency and 
their respectability ; due inquiry as to their character and antecedents, 2992. 2997~3000. 
3019. 3128. 3148. 3161. 3198, 3199 Qualification required in reading and writing, 
but not in arithmetic, 2993, 2994——Confirmation of witness’ appointments in almost 
every case by the Watch Committee, 2995, 2996. 


Limit of age from twenty-two to thirty-five; preference for men about twenty-seven 
years old, 2998. 3026, 3027. 3056-3058. 3136——Height standard of 5 feet 8 inches, 
the average height being 5 feet g} inches; there is no standard of chest measurement, 
2999, 3000. 3127, 3128. 3185 Particulars as to the different scales of pay inthe ~ 
earlier stages, so that there is not now any difficulty in obtaining efficient recruits and in 
keeping the force at its full complement, 3001-3003. 3017. 3059-3061. 3157-3160. 

System of promotion in the force, no outsiders being brought in, 3004, 3005. 3110, 
3111—— Details relative to the superannuation fund, the contributions by the men 
thereto, and the scale of pensions; importance of the pension as an inducement to the 
men to remain in the service after they have served for a few years, 3006-3012. 3068- 
3073. 3079, 3080. 3131-3141 -About one-twelfth of the force consists of men who 
have been in the army, militia, or navy ; probable proportion of candidates from these 
sources, 3019-3021—-—No advantage is given to soldiers on the score of age, and a 
reference is made in every case to the colonel of the regiment, 3022-3027. 


Relative fitness of the men who have come from the army and of those from civil life ; 
witness has'a leaning towards the former, their military habits and discipline being in 
their favour, 3028-3034. 3062-3067. 3075. 3106-3111. 3169-3172. 3176. 3182-3184 —— 

~ Careful-training for three weeks before men who join the force enter upon their regular 
duties, 3033 —— Advantage of the younger age at -vhich soldiers will be able to enter the 
force under the short-service system, 3035-3038 Employment of eighteen men as 
water police, these having all been seamen; advantage of Manx fishermen for this ser- 
vice rather than of men from the navy, 303@-3048. 3052, 3053. 


. Evidence adverse to time in the army under the short-service system counting towards 

a pension in the police; two classes of men to be created thereby with different pros- 
“pects, 3049-3051. 3078. 3089. 3103 Employment of 172 army pensioners in the 
» Customs at Liverpool, 3051 Various classes whence witness’ force is recruited ; pre- 
- ference for the agricultural classes, 3054, 3355. 3062, 3063 Extra pay received by 
co SRG. i Lu sixty-six 


. 
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Greig, Major John James. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. ; 


sixty-six men serving in various classes ; saving thereby to the superannuation fund, 3070. 
3141-3144 Advantage of the wider field of selection under the short-service system ; 
inexpediency on the other hand of limiting the selection to the army and navy, 3074- 
3077. 3096-3113. 3161-3164. 3185-3189. 

Doubt whether men from the army would be induced to remain in witness’ force by 
their former service counting towards a pension, 3079-3082 Amendmeut desirable as 
regards the present system whereby men are required to serve till the age of fifty-two 
before they are entitled to a pension, 3089-3095—-—Disadvantage to the force in men 
from the reserve having more pay than other men, 3091. 3145-3148 Weight 
attached to discharge certificates from the army in the rank of non-commissioned officers, 
3103. 3178—- Promotion of some soldiers to the higher grades in the force on the score 
entirely of efficiency, 3106-3111. 3109-3172. a . 

Objection to reserve men in the force on account of their liability to be recalled for 
military service; objection to supplying their piace for the time with special constables, 

3114-3126. 3150-3156——— Advantage of sailors f.r employment in, the Liverpool fire 
brigade, 3135-3168. 3202, 3203 Doubt as to there being men under witness who 
have served for a short time in the army without his kuowledge, 3173-3175 Valuable 
men sometimes obtainable from cavalry regiments; fitness of these as mounted police, 
3173-3175. 3200, 3201. 

Approval of the policy of encouraging military service by making it a stepping-stone 
to civil employment, 3179-3181 Doubt as to soldiers being induced to purchase thein 
discharge in order to obtain the higher rate of pay in the police; uncertainty as to their 
being selected for the purpose, 3189-3191. 3194, 3195. 3198, 3199 Well qualified 
character of the men selected by witness from his force for clerical «luties ; objection to 
their undergoing a civil service examiiation, 3204-3208. 


Gun Factories. Uselessness of old soldiers as labourers in the factories where hard work 
had to be done, General Campbell 912, 913 Evidence adverse generally to the 
employment of ex-soldiers in hard work in the factories, ordinary labourers being pre- 
ferable; moreover men enlist in order to escape hard labour, 7b. 953-956. 976-986. 
1017-1041. 1120——- Inexpediency of largely employing men who are in the reserve as 
labourers in the factories, 7b. 979-981. 

More efficient character of sailors than soldiers as labourers in the factories, General 
Campbell gy'77—— Approval of an increased employment of short-service men as labourers 
if fit for the work, 7b. 1023-1041 Full disposition shown to employ soldiers tor hight’ 
work, 7b. 1038, 1039 Liability to immediate discharge of men engaged in the fac- 
tories since 1861, none taken on simce that year being entitled to superannuation, 2. 
1072-1075. 1079. 

Decided opinion that the present system of employing labourers in the gun factories is 
infinitely preferable to the employment of short-service men who should be on the 
establishment, General Campbell 1121-1126——Grounds for the conclusion tnat the 
employment of a number of established men as labourers is very undesirable, id. 1136, 


113% 
Gunners (Navy). Question considered whether gunners might not be usefully employed 
in charge of naval stores on shore, Sir A. Milne 3592-3606. 


H. 


Hampton Court. Mode of appointment and rate of pay of the warders at Hampton Court 5 
_ approval of all these appointments being given to old soldiers, Potter 2418-2423. 2425. 


Handwriting. Good handwriting of some of the pensioner clerks in the. War Office, 
Thompson 525-527—— Few, if any, instances of the maximum of 400 marks having been 
‘obtained for handwriting; combination of points necessary, Mann 1853-1856. 


See alsv Copyists. 


Harrison, Denwood. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Principal of the Financial Branch of 
the War Office, 1302, 1303——Information obtainable through the staff officers of pen 
sioners as’ to the residences of the various classes of pensioners, and, to some extent, as'to 
their occupations, 1303-1310. 1317. 1339-1346 Great difficulty in ascertaining the 
educational capacities of pensioners. with reference to employment in the War Office or 
other departments ; exceedingly few who could qualify for the second class of the Civil 
Service, 1311, 1312. 1344. i. ‘ 

Belief as to some naval pensioners being employed in the Customs: department, 1314 

Employment of many on the railways, 1316——Very low educational capacities,of 

uaval pensioners, according to a report by the staff officer of pensioners at Plymouth, 

1318-1323 Usefulness, of the pensioners fit for service, under fifty years of age, 1323, 

1324———Total of 62,734 pensioners, of whom about 17,000. are.fit for home garrison 

: Service, 
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Harrison, Denwood. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
service, and receive an annual retaining fee, 1325-1329 Statement as to the causes of 
the pension list not decreasing, nor being likely to do so for three or four years ; relief if 
some of those on the list could be employed under the War Department, 1330-1338. 


Heads of Departments. Responsibility of the superintendent of each department at 
Woolwich for taking on and discharging men; great importance of full discretion and 
responsibility in the head of each department, General Campbell 917. 921-923. 929. 
987, 988. 1042-1044. 1126-1139. j 

Expediency of discretion ané responsibility in heads of ceriain departments as to the 
selection of soldiers of proved competency, without the necessity of a theoretical exami- 
nation, Du Cane 1476-1480, 1510-1531. 1533-1536. 1557-1564. 

-Concurrence in the view that the responsible head of any department should not be 

-restricted to the army and navy for the selection of those under him, Fenton 3792 


3793: 


Henderson, Lieutenant Colonel Edmund Yeamans Walcott, c.B. (Analysis of his 
Evidence. )—Is Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, 2433 Admission of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines into the force if they have served for five years and have 
the full number of good-cunduct badges, 2434. 2442, 2444 Condition as to ordinary 
candidates having five years’ character, 2434———Total of 10,227 men as the present 
strength of the force, 964 of these having come from the army and navy; return hereon 
delivered in, 2434-2436. 2475. 2492, 2493. (App. 217.) 

Test examination of candidates before appointment ; subsequent drill for fourteen days 
before actual service, 2437. 2520-2524. 2558-2564 Facility on the score of resigna- 
tion, 2437. 2577 Limit of age from eighteen to thirty-five, soldiers being sometimes 
admitted beyond the latter age, 2439-2442. 245y-——- Necessary height of not less than 
five feet seven inches, 2445, 2446. 


Evidence to the effect that military training is not any special advantage for the 
peculiar work of the police, and that short previous service in the army is better than a 
service of several years, 2449. 2452. 2455-2458. 2483. 2500-2505. 2526-2532 
Advantage of soldiers for prison duties, 2450, 2451 Objection to special facilities to 
soldiers to enter the police beyond those now given; inexpediency of the field of supply 
being limited to the army and navy, 2453. 2542-2547. 2570-2575 —— Circumstance of 
sailors standing the work better than soldiers; average work for fifty-two hours weekly, 
2455. 2471. 2482, 2483. 2500-2502. 

Advantage of recruits at the age of eighteen, or of lads being trained from a still earlier 
age, rather than of men from the army under the short service system; expediency, how- 
ever, of retaining all the present sources of supply, 2456-2466. 2558-2570. 2575, 2577 
Efficient men obtained in the force for clerical duties ; number so employed in each 
rank, 2467-2474. 2525 Approval of soldiers and sailors as police for the dockyards 
and for certain establishments under the Admiralty and War Office ; number of police so 
employed, 2475-2478. 2492-2499. 2578. (App. 214-216.) 

Facility of maintaining the full strength of the force under witness, there being some goo 
vacancies annually; popularity of the service, 2484, 2485. 2515-2519. 2534-2538—— 
Short pericd m which the force might be drilled to do duty as soldiers, 2486-2488 
Statement as to the number of resignations and dismissals yearly ; larger proportion of 
soldiers than of civilians dismissed for misconduct, 2489-2491. 2505, 2506. 2539, 2540. 


Limited applications froin soldiers, those only applying who are really qualified, 2507 
——Increased inducement to soldiers to enter the service if allowed to count their time in 
the army towards a pension, 2508-2512—— More self-reliant character of men in the Engi- 
neers than of ordinary soldiers, 2513, 2514——-Demand for policemen in civil emploment, 
whilst there is also much promotion in the force, 2515, 2516——Pay of 24s. a week on 
entry, 2541. 

Preference for men from tle army with three years’ service as compared with six years 
men, although the former might be called 'to serve in the reserve, 2548, .2549 Prefer- 

_-ence for sailors in recruiting for the water police, 2550-2556—— Practice as to giving 
gratuities to men up to fifteen years’ service ; limited number who have served over fifteen 
-years and are entitled to pensions, 2579-2584. 


_India. Former employment of soldiers in. different departments in India; . satisfactory 
“result so long as they were kept under discipline, Sir L. Lugard 847-849. 873 
Unsatisfactory results in the case of soldiers tried to be introduced into the Adjutant 
General’s Department in India ; difficulty through their not having been under proper 
Ont SR RG: LL 2 control 
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India—continued. 


control, Sir E. Lugard 849-853. 872 Partial extent to which civil employment of 
soldiers in India affected recruiting, 2b. 885-889. 


INLAND REVENUE (EXCISE DEPARTMENT): 


Somewhat higher examination for excisemen than for Customs out-door officers; promo- 
tion open to this class, Walrond 120-123 Practical exclusion of soldiers and sailors 
by the examination for excisemen; doubt as to the number of soldiers who have com- 
peted, Walrond and Mann 124-131—— Importance of young men being appointed to 
the excise ; official correspondence on this point, Walmond 300. 311. 379-381. 


Explanation that the entrance of assistants in the excise or out-door branch is by open 
competition through the Civil Service Commissioners; pay of these’ officers, who 
are the lowest class, Young 1726-1732 Right of soldiers, as competitors, to deduct 
their actual service from the limited age, 2b. 1733-1735 Severity of the competition 
so that soldiers would have no chance against the well educated and carefully prepared 
youths who compete, 2d. 1736-1739. 1743*—— Simple character’ Of the cubjects of 
examination, 7b. 1740-1742——— Large number of candidates in proportion to the vacancies, 
ib. 1743, 1743" 

Information relative to the mode of appointment, duties, and pay of the preventive 
men in Scotland, thirty-two in number; fitness of soldiers for this position, Young 
1744-1751. 1807-1809 Practice of training assistants in the excise branch for six 
weeks before they are regularly employed ; value of the knowledge thus obtained, 7b. 


1752, 1753- 1802-1806 Open competition for the first and second grade clerks in the 
in-door branch, 75. 1754. 1762. i 


Mode of appointment and qualifications of the messengers, about thirty in number; 
degree of fitness of soldiers for this employment, Young 1754-1761. Supply of about 
thirty writers from the Civil Service Commissioners; belief that none of these were 
soldiers, 7b. 1763, 1764. 

Evidence to the effect that the present system of bringing in young men and of pro- 
moting them, when properly trained, works well for the department, and that the introduc- 
tion cf soldiers under a test examination is not desirable, Young 1765 et seg.; 1816-1818 
Numerous towns in which examinations are held; sufficient facilities to the public in 
this respect, 7b. 1776-1779-——- Object of the entrance or competitive examination to test 
the literary ability of the candidates, there being also a departmental examination before 
subsequent promotion, 26. 1780-1786. 

Doubt as to the training of soldiers fitting them for the position of out-door officers 
especially when stationed alone, Young 1787, 1788. 1813-1815 Jealousy apprehended 
if there were two dours of entrance to the service, with two standards of examination, ib. 
1795. 1818 Requirement as to young men being unmarried un entering the out-door 
department: bar to the admission of soldiers unless this stipulation be removed, 7d. 
1797-1801. ; 


Importance of the gradual training of the young men in the out-door department, Young 
1802—— Examinatien in the department at the end of the six weeks’ training of out-door 
assistants; very rare instances of rejection, 2b. 1805, 1806 —— Discharge of the duties of 
Dstealts officers in Ireland by the Irish constabulary ; very little illicit distillation, id. 
1810-1812. ; 


Concurrence in the view that there might be a relaxation, in the case of soldiers, of 
the rule of the Inland Revenue Department as to out-door assistants being unmarried 
when first appointed, Mann 1845-1850. 


Examination in 1875 of four candidates who had been soldiers; and three who had 
been in the navy, for the situation of assistant of excise ; success in the case only of one 
of the latter, App. 222. aunt 


Intemperance. Tendency to intemperance on the part of soldiers before they settle to 
their work as railway servants; several dismissals on this score on witness’ line, Cawhwell 
3666. 3738-3740. 3744-3747 Opinion that, as a rule, men who have been soldiers or 
sailors are not less sober than other nien in railway employment, Fenton 3764 Few 
dismissals of soldiers or sailors from the Great Western Railway for drunkenness, Tyrrell 
3844, 3845- 


IRISH CONSTABULARY: 


1. As to the Strength and Constitution of the Force, the Qualifications 
required in Candidates, the Regulations as to Pay, Pension, &c. 

2. As to the introduction of Soldiers, Sailors, and Militiamen. 

3. As to the Clerical Staff, : : 


1. As to the Strength and Constitution of the Force, the Qualifications requir 
° 7 . . ‘ ed 
in Candidates, the Regulations as to Pay, Pension, &c. ; 


Total of 10,935 as the strength of the Royal Irish Constabulary on ist January 1876, 
Sir J. Stewart-Wood 3213 System of promotion from one grade to another, on the 


recommendation 


* 


eT 


‘standard of five feét eight inches, Sir J. Stewart-Wood 3231-3235 


‘the present class of trained constables, Sir J. Stewart-Wood 3344-3357. 3380, 3381 
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TR1isH CoNsTABULARY—continued. 


1. As to theStrength and Constitution of the Force, the Qualifications, §c.—contd, 


recommendation of witness, Sir J. Stewart-Wood 3214, 3215. 3218 Statement of the 
pay in the several ranks, and of the increase according to length of service, i), 3216, 3217 

Scale of pension alter fifteen years’ service, there being a right to claim a pension 
after thirty years’ service, 2b, 3219-3223 Allowance also for clothing and fuel, the men 
living in barracks, and each having asmall piece of ground, ib. 3224-3230. 3339. 

System of entry to the force, and qualifications required as to age, height, &c; present 
The age of entry 
is from eighteen to twenty-seven, 2b. 3233 Necessity of competency in reading and 
writing ; subsequent instruction in detective and police duties, 2b. 3236-3240 
for recruits at twenty years of age, ib. 3272-3276. 


Information relative to the great increase in the charge for pay and for pensions in 
recent years; this entirely accounts for the facility in obtaining recruits and for the 
general efficiency of the force, Sir J. Stewart-Wood 3288-3306 Very few men in the 
force who are not Irishmen ; advantage of maintaining its national character, ib. 3302, 
3304. 3372-3374. 3377 Inducement to men to join in their being able to leave at a 
month’s notice, and in their not being liable to be sent abroad. 2b. 3326-3328 
Numerous small! barracks in which men are located, 2b. 3329, 3390. . 


Semi-military character of the force, whilst the men are exceedingly loyal, Sir J. 
Stewart- Wood 3330-3340 Payment of the force out of the Consolidated Fund ; local 
contributions sometimes charged, 2b. 3341. 3382-3388—-— Advantage of the six months’ 
test of recruits before they are retained as efficient, ib. 3358-3362 Explanation 
relative to the causes of the very heavy pension list; strict check before any pension is 
granted, 7b. 3389-3396 Expected diminution of the pension list from the year 1889 
or 1890, 2b. 3397, 3398. 


2. As to the introduction of Soldiers, Sailors, and Militiamen : 


Acceptance of a good discharge certificate as sufficieut evidence of character in the 
case of soldier candidates; there is no relaxation of the rule as-to age, Sir J. Stewart- 
Wood 3241-3246—— Total of only fifty-four soldiers who have entered the force in the 
last ten years; of these only thirty-three are still in the force, ib. 3247-3251. 3316. 3322- 
3324. 3363-3365 In the same period eleven sailors and 114 militiamen have entered, 
20. 3252-3254- . 

Inability of witness to state whether the soldiers in the force are superior or inferior to: 
the men generally ; conclusion however that the discipline is too severe for soldiers, Sir 
J. Stewart-Wood 3255-3258. 3316-3319—— National character of the force and 
respectable social position of men who enter since the pay was increased in 1866; 
objections on these grounds to its being compulsory to recruit the force from the army, 
even under the short service system, 7b. 3259-3263. 3277. 3288-3314. 3321. 3346-3353. 
3372-3381 Prejudicial effect if men in the army reserve who might join the force 
were liable to be called out at any moment, 70. 3342, 3343. 


Great tact and judgment required in the discharge of the various duties which devolve 
upon the police in lreland; doubt as to soldiers being so well fitted for these duties as 


Preference 


Difficulty as regards recruits from the gry on account of the standard for the police 
being five feet eight inches; advantage of this minimum, ib. 3375-3379. 

Return showing the number of soldiers who have been admitted into the Irish Con- 
stabulary within the last ten years, and how they have been disposed of at depéot, &c.; 


also the number of men who joined for the last twenty-five years who were not Irishmen, 


App. 209. 
3. As to the Clerical Staff : 

Employment of several civilian clerks at head quarters ; advantage in these under- 
going the Civil Service examination, Sir J. Stewart-Wood 3278-3285 Efficiency of 
the local or policemen clerks in the counties, selected from the force, ib. 3279, 3280. 
3286, 3287. : 


K, 


Kew Gardens. Twofold duties of the constables in Kew Gardens, Potter 2418. 


+ 
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it : 


Laboratory (Woolwich). Employment. of 921 lebourers in the Laboratory, of whom 135 
are pensioners (including marines and sailors), General Campbell 914 Probable room 
in the Laboratory for a few discharged seamen who have servede in the ‘‘ Excellent. ;” 
expediency of this being left to the superintendent, 2b. 1080-1086. 


Labourers. See Dockyards. Gun Factories. Manufacturing Departments. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. Successful employment of sailors on the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire line, Lenton 3785. 

Letier Carriers. See Post Office. 


Liverpool (Customs Department). Employment of 172 army pensioners in the Customs at 
Liverpool, Greig 3051 Particulars in connection with the pensioners employed as 
extra men in the Customs department, App. 195, 196. . 


Liverpool Fire Brigade. Advantage of sailors for employment in the Liverpool fire brigade, 
Greig 3165-3168. 3202, 3203. 


LIVERPOOL POLICE: 
1. Strength of the Force; Regulations as to Admission, and Qualifications 
required, 
. Pay, Promotion, Pensions, &c. 
. Soldiers and. Sailors. 
Clerical Staff. - 
Water Police. 


1. Strength of the Force; Regulations as to Admission, and Qualifications 
required + 
Total of 1,200 men under witness as chief constable of Liverpool; that is, including 
the fire brigade and the dock and river police, Greig 2990, 2991. 3039-3048. 3083-3088 
Careful personal investigation by witness before selecting men for the force, so as 
to test their physical efficiency and their respectability ; due inquiry as to thew character 
and antecedents, 2b. 2992. 2097-3000. 3019. 3128. 3148. 3161. 3198, 3199 Qualifica- 
tion required in reading and writing, but not in arithmetic, 7b. 2993, 2994——Confirma- 
tion of witness’ appomtments in almost every case by the watch committee, 2b. 2995, 
2906. iS 
Limit of age from twenty-two to thirty-five ; preference formen about twenty-seven years 
old, Greig 2998. 3026, 3027. 3056-3058. 3136—— Height standard of five feet eight inches, 
the average height being five feet nine and a quarter inches; there is nostandard of chest 
measurement, 2b. 2909, 3000. 3127, 3128. 3185—— Careful training for three weeks 
before men who join the force enter upon thejr regular duties, 26. 3033 Various classes 
whence witness’ force is’ recruited; preference for the agricultural class, 2b. 3054, 3055- 
3062, 3063. . 


2. Pay, Promotion, Pensions, &c. : : 

Particulars as to the different scales of pay ; increase made to the pay in the earlier 
stages, so that there is not now any difficulty in obtaining efficient recruits, and in keeping 
the force at its full complement, Greig 3001-3003. 3017: 3059-3061. 3157-3160 —— © 
System of promotion in the force, no outsiders being brought in, 7b. 3004, 3905. 3110, 
3111. ; 

Details relative to the superannuation fund, the contributions by the men thereto, and 
the scale of pensions ; importance of the pension as an inducemeut to the men to remain 
in the service after they have served for a few years, Greig 3006-3012. 3068-3073. 3079, 
3080. 3131-3141. 

Extra pay received by sixty-six men serving in various classes ; saving thereby to the 
superannuation fund, Greig 3070. 3141-3144 Amendment desirable as regards the 
present system, whereby men are required to serve till the age of fifty-two before 
they are entitled to a pension, 7b. 3089-3095. : 


oR wy 


3. Soldiers and Sailors: , ede, : 

About one-twelfth of the force consists of men who have been in the army, militia, or 
navy; probable proportion of candidates from these sources, Greig 3013-3021 No 
advantage is given to soldiers on the score of age, and a reference is mace in every case 
to the colonel of the reyiment, 7b. 3022-3027. 


Relative 
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LIvERPOOL Pouic £—continued. 
3. Soldiers and Sailors—coutinued. 

Relative fitness of the men who have come from the army and of those from civil life 
witness has a leaning towards the former, their military habits and discipline being in 
their favour, Greig 3028-3034. 3062-3067. 3075. 3106-3111. 3169-3172. 3176. 3182~ 
3184 Disadvantage to the force in men from the reserve having more pay than other 
men, 2b. 3091. 3145-3148. 

Promotion of some soldiers to the higher grades in the force on the score entirely of 
efficiency, Greig 3106-3111. 3169-3172—— Doubt as to there being men under witness 
who have served for a short time in the army without his knowledge, ib. 3173-3175. 


4. Clerical Staff’: 
Well qualified character of the men selected by witness from his force for clerical 
duties ; objection to their undergoing a Civil Service examination, Greig 3204-3208. 
| 5.. Water Police: 


Employment of eiyhteen men as water police, these having all beenseamen ; advantage 
of Manx fishermen for this service rather than of men from the navy, Greig 3039-3048. 
3°52, 3653- 

See also Cavalry. 


Lonpon AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY: 


Appointment of 213 soldiers and fifty-five sailors as signalmen, policemen, &c., by 
the company since 1st January 1874; estimate of about 20 per cent. of the whole, as the 
proportion of soldiers and sailors in the departments, Cawhkwell 3643, 3544. 3673-3675. 
3708-3710 Large proportion of dismissals and resignations in the case of soldiers ; 
larger per-centage of dismissals than in the case of civilians, 2b. 3643. 3737, 3738. 3755 
Efficiency of soldiers and sailors as signalmen and policemen, but hardly so as pas- 
senger porters, 2b. 3645, 3646. 3676-3682. 3707 Doubt as to many soldiers being 
employed as cleaners or stokers, or in the workshops at Crewe, 7b. 364.7. 3652, 3653. 

Extension of the limit of age from thirty to thirty-five years in the case of soldiers, 
Cawkwell 3647, 3648 Every encouragement given by the company to the employment 
of soldiers, some of the superior appointments being also filled by retired army officers, 
and with very good results, 7b, 3649-3651. 3691-3695 Advantage of the system of 
boy clerks, with promotion to the hizher grades, 06. 3654-3658 ——Satisfactory conduct, 
on the whole, of the sailors employed by witness’ company, ib. 3664-3669. 

Total of about 45,000,men employed: by the company; per centage of the different 
classes, Cawhkwell 3670. 3711. 3748———Pay of policemen and of signalmen ; there is no 
pension, but the men and the company subscribe toan accident fund, 7b. 3683-3690. 3699- 
3703 Pension fund fcr the ¢lerks, supported by themselves and by the company, 2d. 
3685. 3698, 3699 Minimum of five: feet six inches as the standard of height for 
policemen and other servants of the company, 7b. 3749-372- 


Lugard, Generalthe Right Honourable Sir Edward, G c.B. (Analysis of his Evidence..)— 
Lows services of witness in India, and at the War Office, 844-846 Former employ- 
ment of soldiers in different departments in India; satisfactory result so long as they 
were kept under discipline, 847-849. 873 Unsatisfactory results in the case of soldiers 
tried to be introduced into the Adjutant General’s department in India; difficulty through 

their not having been under proper control, 849-853. 872. 

Inferior nature of the duties discharged by military clerks in the Artillery and Engineer 
offices at the Horse Guards, 854-856—— Grounds for the conclusion that soldier clerks 
would not be fitted for superior civil employment, 857, 858. 870, 871. 890, 891 —— 
Prospect of better educated men entering the army under the short service system, 859. 
897, 898 Opinion that under the short service system the employment of soldiers: in 
inferior civil. duties. may be largely extended, 859-864. 897, 898. 

©» Room for employing-a largely increased number of soldier clerks in'the War Office, as 

in the Aceountent’s branch, 865, 866. 879, 880. 899-902 Opinion that all the mes- 
sengers in the War Office might'be discharged soldiers, or men in the reserve, 867-869. 
892 Reduction of superior clerkships in the War Office adverted to in connection with 

,7 an extended employment of soldier clerks, 874-880 Importance of military control in 

, the case. of the military clerks in the Artillery and Engineer offices, 881-883. 

Opinion ‘that civil employment is desirable rather for discharged soldiers than for men’suill 

serving, whereas the check of military discipline does not apply in the former case, 883, 

- 884. 903-908—— Partial extent to which civil employment of soldiers in India affected 

-,Fecruiting, 885-889—— Absence oi. any insuperable difficulty in soldiers and civilians 

doing the same work, though subject, to different examinations, 894-896. . 
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Maidstone Gaol. System of appointment of warders at Maidstone Gaol, and qualifications 
required; disadvantage in there being no examination as to education, Wilson 2799= 
2801. 2815-2821. 28%9, 2890 Limit of age from twenty to forty, 7b. 2802, 2803 
Total of thirty-tive warders, of whom twenty-six have come from the army and navy; 
average of seven vacancies yearly, 2b. 2804-2809. 2864, 2865. 


Few applications from civilians, the pay not being a sufficient inducement, Wilson 
2805. 2875-2880 Efficiency of some warders from the navy and marines, 2b. 2864- 
2867 Efficiency of two clerks at Maidstone Gaol; these had not been warders, and 
did not pass any Civil Service examination, 2b, 2893-2899. oe 


Mann, Horace. (Analysis of his Evidence.) [Second Examination.]|—Explanation in 
detail as to Serjeant Brodie of the Royal Engineers having failed to pags the examination 
by the Civil Service Commissioners for the list of copyists, he having obtained only 560 
marks out of-a maximum of 800, the standard being 650 ; deficiency in each subject of 
examination, 1819-1826. 1834-1839. 1851, 1852 Probability of Serjeant Brodie 
succeeding on a second examination; his failure may have been due to nervousness, 
1825. 1834-1838. 1859-——-Particulars, also, as to the failure of Serjeant Robertson to 
pass the examination for copyists, he having obtained. only 537 marks, instead of a 
minimum of 650; 1827-1831. ; 

Failure of about eighty per cent. of soldiers to pass the test for copyists, 1832 
Conclusion as to full justice having been done to Serjeant Brodie, and to soldiers gene- 
rally, by the examiners; thorough revision of the work, 1840-1844. 1851, 1862——~ 
Concurrence in the view that there might be a relaxation, in the case of soldiers, of the 
rule of the Inland Revenue Department as to out-doer assistants being unmarried when 
first appointed, 1845-1850. 


Few, if any, instances of the maximum of 400 marks having been obtained for hand- 
writing; combination of points necessary, 1853-1856—— Obstacles to a system of 
examination of actual work in an office, as a test of efficiency, in lieu of the present 
system of examination by the Commissioners, 1857-1861 Limited sense in which the 
examination for copyists is competitive, 1862, 1863. 


For first examination, see Walrond, Theodore, c.B., and Horace Mann. 


MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENTS (ARMY): 


Extent to which pensioners are employed in the several manufacturing departments of 
the army, General Campbell 914-916 Very few marines and sailors employed, 7b. 915 
——Great importance of full discretion and responsibility in the superintendents as to 
the men employed, 2b. 917. 921-923. 929. 987, 988. 1042-1044. 1126. 1139 Right of 
men taken on before 1861 toa pension, 7b, 918-920. 


Pressure upon the superintendents to employ pensioners, or discharged soldiers, in 
light work, General Campbell 923-926. 1022 Conclusion that as many pensioners 
are now employed in the manulacturing departments as can be employed advantageously, 
26. g26-930 Obstacle at present to increased employment of pensioners as messengers 
and storemen, for which they are well fitted, 7b. 928. 1120. 


Unsatisfactory result of the employment of some pensioned non-commissioned officers 
in clerical duties in the departments; jealous feeling created, General Campbell 931-933 
Question as to there being room for the further employment of non-commissioned 
officers as subordinate storekeepers in the arsenal, 7b. 967-972. 


Entire discretion of the superintendents at Woolwich as to the employment of pen- 
sioners or ordinary labourers, witness further submitting that this is the best plan, and 
also that soldiers are not suitable for daily hard labour, General Campbell 974-992. 998, 
999- 1017-1044. 1075-1078. 1086. 1120. 1126, 1136-1139 Advantage of officers 
rather than civilians for the higher appointments in witness’ department; fatal objection, 
however, if the former are to be removed every five years, 1b. 993-995. 1005-1016. 
1052-1056. 

Employment. of twenty-one civilian clerks and twenty-three soldiers and pensioners in 
witness’ department; in course of timea few of the former may be replaced by the latter, 
General Campbell 1063-1066——-Importance generally of keeping distinct the soldier 
class and the civilian class, the latter being an established number, 26. 1067, 1068. 


Witness repeats that only toa very limited extent could any more soldier clerks be 
introduced into the manulacturing departments, General Campbell 1127-1129——Every 
desire is now shown to employ soldiers as much as is consistent with efficiency, ib. 1130 
: Discretion desirable in the superintendents as to the employment of pensioners as 
caretakers or watchmen, 2b. 1138, 1139. 


See also Gun Factories, Laboratory. 
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MARINES: 


Employment of seven non-commissioned officers of Marines at the Royal Marine Office 
in New-street, and of 120 at the several Marine divisions, Willis 1193-1198. 


Total of about 500 Marines who annually complete their first period of service (twelve 
years), their average age being then about thirty, Rodney 1865-1868. 1955, 1956 
Re-engagement of about two-thirds of these for the second period of service (nine years), 
ib. 1869-1572 Very few non-commissioned officers take their discharge after the first 
twelve years, 2b. 1873-1875. 

Aggregate of about 1,700 discharged every year from all causes, out of the total force 
of 14,000, Rodney 1876-1880 Good character and fair education of the large pro- 
portion of the men who leave after twelve and after twenty-one years’ service ; difficulty 
in tracing the subsequent career of the former as not having pensions, 7b, 1881-1890 —— 
Opinion that many of these men aré well fitted for civil appointments, ib. 1890. 


Total of 131 military clerks in the Marine Office and other departments at home, all of 
whom are actually on the strength of the corps; these comprise 126 non-commissioned 
officers, four gunners, and one private, Rodney 1891-1922. 1959-1961. 1971-1974. 1976, 
1977 Appointment of acting non-commissioned officers by way of promotion, whilst 
the barrack-masters are always officers, 2b. 1923-1937 Efficient discharge of the store 
duties by military clerks, ib. 1938-1940. 

Absence of difficulty until lately in maintaining the strength of the Royal Marines, Rodney 
1941-1943——-Iaducement to men to enter the service if they had the hope of obtaining 
clerkships and messengerships in the Admiralty and other departments; competency of 
many men in the corps for the discharge of ordinary clerical duties, ib. 1944-1954. 


Increased pay given to the military clerks in the corps, Rodney 1962 Check to 
promotion under the system of maintaining on the strength of the corps non-commissioned 
officers who are military clerks, ib. 1963 —— Objection to the selection of clerks being 
limited to pensioners, ib. 1964, 1965 Long period for which a man may serve as 
clerk ; they are sometimes selected shortly after they enter the service, id. 1966-1970. 

Limited extent to which witness sees any openings for the civil employment of Marines, 
Sir A. Milne 3613-3618. 3624 Opinion adverse to an increased employment of non- 
commissioned officers of Marines as military clerks, 2b. 3633, 5634. 


See also Admiralty. 


MESSENGERS: 

Very low standard of examination for temporary messengers in the civil service; this 
class is practically limited to soldiers, sailors, and policemen, Walrond 5-10 ‘Total of 
121 discharged soldiers now on the register for temporary messengerships, the number 
employed heing ninety-seven, Mann 11 About twelve temporary messengers are 
appointed yearly; very few police on the register for this class, 7b. 12-15. 

Appointment of permanent messengers and office-keepers by nomination, subject toa 
qualifying examination, and without any limited competition, Walrond 16-20 Very 
few soldiers or sailors in this class, 7b. 21. 240-243 About fifty or sixty of the fore- 
going class are appointed yearly, these being for the most part servants in the families of 
their nominators, Mann 22-25. 184 The patronage in these cases is generally exer- 
cised by the political head of the department, Walrond 26. 

Suggestion whether a monopoly of messengerships and office-keeperships in the War 
Office, Admiralty, &c., night not be given:to soldiers ; about fifty vacancies annually in 
this class, Walrond 163-166 Reference to the messengers in the House of Commons 
as included in the class of permanent messengers, and as being nominated by the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, tb. 269-272. 

Approval of increased facilities cf civil employment as messengers, &c., in the case of 
sailors or petty officers who have served their full period and are pensioned, Sir _A. Milne 
3622. 3626-3629. 3637, 3638 Opinion that soldiers and sailors would make very good 
messengers in public departments, Fenton 3780; Tyrrell 3854. 

Return as to soldiers examined for the situation of temporary messenger in 1873 and 
1874, App. 198. 

See also Admiralty. Customs, 5. War Office, 4. 


METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE: 

Appointment, exclusively, of sailors to the brigade since witness has been in charge of 
it; out of 400 men 158 have been in the navy, Shaw 2277-2281 Practice as to the 
selection of recruits, and as to the pirysical test to which subjected ; absence, practically, 
‘of any literary test, 1b. 2282-2287. 2290-2292. 2334——-Advantage in appointing sailors 

_ as being already partly trained in the duties required, 7b. 2288, 2289. 
Efficiency of the brigade as now constituted, though improvement is required in the 
350. Mm shape 
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MerTRoOPOLITAN FIRE BriGADE—continued. 


shape of superannuation, Shaw 2293-2297 Doubt whether witness could obtain ‘an 
ample supply of efficient wen if resiricted to the navy; facilities already given to appli- 
cations from this quarter, 2b. 2298-2305 Extension of the limit of age, men from'the 

“navy joining when about twenty-eight. 7b. 2305-2307. 2349-2351 Average of about 
six years’ service in the brigade, after which men from the navy leave for other employ- 

: mett; much longer service if there were superannuation, 1b. 2308-2310. 2327-2333. 7 
Number of promotions in the brigade from the merchant service class and the navy 
class respectively, Shaw 2311-2315 Less efficiency of men from the navy in recent 
years as not being such good climbers as formerly ; equal physical efficiency generally, 

“4b. 231K. 2335-2239. 2347 Vacancies annually to the extent of about sixteen per 
cent. of the force, 7b. 2318. 2333 Karlier age at which recruits would be obtained, and 
longer service, if there were superannuation, 2%. 2324-2331. 

_ Support of the brigade chiefly from the rates, there being full responsibility in witness 
as to the selection of the men, Shaw 234c-2342—— Dissatisfaction in the case of men 
disabled in the service, 7b. 2343-——Objection to the employment of‘men from the army; 
‘special training necessary to fit them for the service, 7b, 2344. 2345. 2348. 2358-2362 
——Employment of coachmen by witness to look after and drive the horses, pilots being 
employed with the steam tugs of the brigade, 2b, 2364-2368. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE: 


. Conditions as to Admission to the Force ; Qualifications required. 

2. Soldiers and Sailors ; Question of increased Emptoyment of these in liew of 
Civilians. . 

3. Popularity of the, Service. 

4. Pay, Promotion, §c. 

5. Resignations and Dismissals. 


. Clerical Staff. 


1. Conditions as ta Admission to the Force; Qualifications required: 


Condition as to ordinary candidates having five years’ character, Henderson 2434 
Test examination of candidates before appointment; subsequent drill for fourteen days 
before actual service, 2b. 2437. 2520-2524. 2558-2564 Limit of age from eighteen to 
thirty-five, soldiers being sometimes admitted beyond the latter age, 4. 2439-2442. 2459 
—— Necessary height of not less than five feet seven inches, ib. 2445, 2446. 

Paper explanatory of the qualifications required, App. 218 
testimonials, or certificates as to characier, 2b. 218, 219 
upon whicheach constable is admitted, 2b. 220, 221. 


— 


o>) 


Directions relating to 
Statement of the conditions 


2. Soldiersand Sailors ; Questivn.of increased Employment of these in lieu of Civilians = 


Admission of soldiers, sailors, and marines into the force, if they have served for five 
years and have the full number of good-conduct badges, Henderson 2434. 2443, 2444 
~Total of 10,227 men as the present strength of the force, 964 of these having come 
from the army and navy, 2b. 2434-2436. 2475. 2492, 2493. 


4 Evidence to, the effect that military waining is not any special advantage for the 

peculiar work of the police, and that short previous service in the army is better than.a 

service of several years, Henderson 2440-2452 2455-2468. 2483. 2500-2505. 2526-2532 

. Objection to special facilities to soldiers to enter the police beyond those now given; 

inexpediency of the field of supply being limited to the army and navy, 2b. 2458. 2542—- 
2547- 2570-2575:- 

Circumstance of sailors standing the work better than soldiers; average work of fifty- 
two hours weekly, Henderson 2455. 2471. 2482, 2483. 2500-2502 —— Advantage of 
recruits at the age of eighteen, or of lads being trained from a still earlier age, rather 
than of men from the army under the short-service system; expediency, however, of 
retaining all the present sources of supply, 7b. 2456-2466. 2558-2570. 2576, 2577-— 
Short period in which the force might be drilled to.do duty as soldiers, 76, 2486-2488. 

Limited applications from soldiers, those only applying who are really qualified, 
Henderson 2507 Increased inducement to soldiers to enter the service if allowed to 


count their time in the army towards.a pension, 2b. 2508-2512——— Préference for sailors 
im recruiting for the water police, 7b. 2550-2556. ' 


Return of military and naval men serving in the metropolitan police at the end of 1875, 
_ distinguishing between men from the artillery, cavalry, mfantry, &c., and showing the 
‘class m which employed; total of 1,193; App. 217, i 
3. Popularity of the Service: 


Facility of maintaining the ful] strength of the foree under witness, there being some 
goo vacancies annually ; popularity of the service, Henderson 2484, 2485. 2515-2519. 
2534-2538. aa 


Demand 
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METROPOLITAN PoLIcE-—continued. 
4. Pay, Promotion, §c. : 

Demand for policemen in civil employment, whilst there is also much promotion in the 
force, Henderson 2515, 2516 Pay of 24s. a weck on entry, «b. 2541—— Practice as to 
‘giving gratuities to men up to fifteen years’ service; limited number who have served 
over fifteen yeats and are entitled to pensions, ib. 2579-2584. 

Return of the number of police specially employed whose services ave paid for to the 
receiver, and the places where so employed on the 31st December 1875; total of 1,236; 
App. 214-216. 

| Statement by Mr. Walrond as to the number of persons nominated for promotion in 
| _ 1874 and 1875, App. 222. 
5. Resignations and Dismissals : 


Bacility on. the score: of resignation, Henderson 2437. 2557 Statement. as to the 
number, of resignations and: dismissals yearly; larger proportion of soldiers than of 
civilians dismissed for misconduct, ib. 2489-2491. 2505, 2506. 2539. 2540 


6. Clerical Staff: 


Efficient men obtained in the force for clerical duties; number so employed in each 
rank, Henderson 2467-2474. 2525. 


Metropolitan Railway. Staff of about 1,200 menon the Metropolitan Railway; exceptional 
character of the line, so that men of the greatest possible efficiency are required, Menton 
3759: 3788-3790. 3801-3803 Result of witness’ experience, as general. manager of 
the line, that soldiers and sailors make excellent signal-men; importance of habits of 
discipline and obedieuce for. this service, 7b. 3759. 3762-3764. 3790. 3801-3813. 3816- 
3820 Careful investigation by witness before any man 1s appointed as signal-man, 
policeman, &e.; decitled preference given to soldiers and sailors on account of their pre- 
vious training and discipline, 1b. 3760. 3781-3783. 3794-3790. 3802. 

Considerable proportion of soldiers. and sailors employed on the Metropolitan line, 
with. excellent results, Menton 3760. 3762-3768 Very few men from the army or navy 
in the locomotive department of the line, ib. 3769-3777 Test examination to which 
the men.are subjected, 2b..3794-3796-——Doubt as to men direct from the army being 
any more unsettled during the first year than subsequently, 2b. 3797-3800. 


Statement, supplied by Mr. Fenton, showing the number of men employed by the 
-cowpany, with the positions they now hoid, who formerly served in the army aud navy; 
total of séventy-eight of the former, and twenty-five of the latter, App. 230. 


MILITARY CLERKS (WAR OFFICE, &c.): 


Proposal first made in 1856, by circular from the Horse Guards for the admission of 
non-commissioned officers to clerkships.at the sub-stations of the Arsenal; salaries 
attached to these appointments, Thompson 397 Unsatisfactory result as regards the 
store department, so that by a further circular in 1857, the appointments were limited to 
the manufacturing department and. purveying branch, 75. 397, 398 Appointment of 
eight clerks under the foregoing circular to the manafacturing departments, 2b. 398, 399. 


Employment of military clerks under regulations in 1865,in the account and audit 
branches ; extension of this system to other branches until 1870, when forty-seven 
clerks were employed, Thompson 4v1, 402-——Reorganisation of deparimests in 1870, 
when provision was made for forty military clerks. in the new:estabishment, 7d. 402 - 
Rearrangement by the Treasury in 1872, under which the class of military clerk became 
absorbed in that of civil service writer, 2b. 402, 403. 


Explanation as regards the military clerks in the Arsenal, that these are being allowed 
to die out, Thompson 408, 409 Opinion that the military or pensioner clerks do not 
compare favourably with the civilian clerks; on experience they have been found slow 
and rather helpless, 7b. 410-414. 445-448. 483, 484. 595, 597. 601-603. 

_ Efficiency of the soldier clerks employed in the offices of the Adjutant General and 
Deputy Adjutant General of Artillery and Engineers, Thompson 450-467. 479. 528, 
529 Reference to the partial substitution of military clerks for civilian clerks in the 
War Office as not having résulted in a diminution of staff on the whole, the former not 
doing more work than the latter; tendency the other way, 7. 481-484 Explanation 
as to the nominally shorter office hours of the civilian clerks than of the military clerks, 

» 1b. 485-493. 

Efficiency of the artillery staff clerks, further adverted to; the number, however, being 
limited, Zhompson 577-580 Extra miiitary pay of the soldier clerks in the offices of 
the Deputy Adjutants General of Artillery and Eugineers, ib. 796-799. 

Inferior nature of the duties discharged by military clerks in the Artillery and Engineer 
offices at the Horse Guards, Sir EF. Lugard 834-856 Importance of military control 
in the case of the military clerks in the Artillery and Engineer offices, 2b, 881-883 

' Efficiency of the non-commissioned officers under witness as Director of Artillery, General 
Campbell 936, 937. 
356. M M 2 Circular, 
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Circular, dated Horse Guards, 4th April 1856, relative to the admission of retired non- 
commissioned officers of the line to half the vacancies for clerkships at the out-stations 


of the Royal Arsenal, App. 189. 


Circular, dated Horse Guard, 6th July 1857, together with explanatory memorandum, 
dated gth June 1856, regarding the admission of non-commissioned officers from the 
artillery and engineers to clerkships an the Arsenal, and in the manufacturing branches 
of the War Department, App. 183-185. 


Circular, dated Horse Guards, 18th December 1863, to the effect that all retired or 
pensioned non-commissioned officers will be eligible, on certain conditions, for employ- 
ment as clerks in the purveying or manufacturing departments, App. 186——Letter from 
the War Office, dated ist January 1861, altering the regulations for admission to the 
Purveying Department, 7b. 187. 

Paper, dated War Office, 1st June 1865, shcwing the arrangements approved in regard 
to the employment of military clerks in the offices of the Accountant General and Chief 
Auditor, App. 187, 188. 


Extract from War Office Regulations, dated April 1870, with further reference to the 
conditions and regulations respecting the employment of military clerks, App. 188, 
189. 

Regulations as to the daily rates of pay of non-commissioned officers and men em- 
ployed as military staff clerks, as to the qualifications for appointment, leave of absence, 
&c., App. 191-193. 

See also Marines. 


Miine, Admiral Sir Alexander, G.c.B. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Small proportion of 
fen years’ engagement men in the navy who take their discharge at the end of that term; 
they are, moreover, perfectly free agents, so that they might not accept civil employment 
in the public service, 3534, 3535: 3555—— Probable room for the employment of some of 
these men in the dockyards as messengers, storehouse-men, or policemen; doubt as to 
their undertaking labourers’ work, 3536-3539. 2556. 3623———Grounds for the conclu- 
sion that neither sailors nor maiines could efficiently discharge clerical duties in the 
Admiralty, nor pass examinations before appointment; false position, moreover, in 
which petty officers from the navy would be placed as clerks, 3539. 3556-3578. 
3626. 


Impolicy in holding oat inducements to peity officers to withdraw from the active 
service of the fleet, and to accept civil situations, 3540-3542. 3579 et seg —— Difficulty 
in tracing the subsequent modes of employment of men who leave at the end of ten 
years; obstacle to any arrangement whereby their service again in the fleet might be 
secured in the event of war, 3543-3546. 3551-3555———Inexpediency of boys being 
induced to enter the service by the prospect of a civil situation at the end of ten years; 
encouragement thereby to men to leave the service at the time when it is wanted to retain 
them, 3547, 3548. 3619-3621. 3627. 3635, 3636. 

Doubt as to artificers on board ship being well suited at the age of thirty to commence 
similar work in the dockyards, 3549, 3550——-Satisfactory working of the present 
system of training boys for the navy; advantage also of the increased pay and more 
liberal pensions, so that the service is now in a very efficient state, 3559. 3579-3583. 
3630. 3635, 3636 Improvement made from time to time in the position of the petty 
officers and warrant officers, witness further objecting to any inducement to them to 
leave the service, 3579-3597- 


Question considered whether gunners might not be usefully employed in charge of 
naval stores on shore, 3592-3606 Limited extent to which there are any suitable 
openings in the dockyards for boatswains, 3607-3609—— Difficulty es to employing 
ships’ carpenters in the dockyards, 3610-3612 Limited extent also to which witness 
sees any openings for the civil employment of marines, 3613-3618. 3624. 


Approval of increased facilities of civil employment as messengers, &c., in the case of 
sailors or petty officers who have served their full period, and are pensioned, 3622. 
3626-3629. 3637, 3638—— Objection to the superintendents of dockyards being required 
to give any preference to men from the navy as compared with civilians, 3623. 3631, 
3632 Opinion adverse to an increased employment of non-commissioned officers of 
marines as military clerks, 3633, 3634 Expediency of looking at the naval necessities 
rather than the civil necessities in fixing the number of warrant officers, 3639, 3640. 
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Naval Reserve. Return of the number of men now serving in the Royal Naval Reserve 
who were enrolled after the expiration of ten years’ service in the navy, App. 232. 


Navy. Large proportion of seamen who re-engaged on board ship in 1874-75 on com- 
pletion of their first engagement of ten years, Willis 1141~1143 As a rule those who 
re-engage remain for the second period of ten years in order to complete their time fora 
pension, the average age being then thirty-eight, 2b. 1144, 1145 Good character of 
‘the discharged men, with some few exceptions, 2b. 1149-—— Ke-engagement of about 
four-filths of the men who complete their first period of service in the navy, 7b. 1253. 


Small proportion of ten years’ engagement men in the navy who take their discharge 
at the end of that term; these are, moreover, perfectly free agents, so that they might 
not accept civil employment in the public service, Sr 4. Milne 3534, 3535- 3555 
Improvement made from time to time in the position of the: petty officers and warrant 
officers, witness objecting to any inducement to them to leave the service, 2b. 3540-3542. 
3579-3597 Difficulty in tracing the subsequent modes of employment of men who 
leave’at the end of ten years; obstacle to any arrangement whereby their service again 
in the fleet might be secured in the event of war, 7b. 3543-3546. 3551-3555- 


Satisfactory working of the present system of training boys for the navy; advantage 
also of the increased pay and more liberal pensions, so that the service is now in a very 
efficient state, Sir A. Milne 3559. 3579-3683. 3630. 3635, 3636. 

Statement showing the numbers of the complements and permanent supérnumeraries 
borne in the navy, per Returns of ist June 1876, App. 229. 


See also Admiralty Customs. Dockyards. Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 
Pensioners. Petty Officers. Warrant Officers. 


Non-commissioned Officers. See the Headings generally throughout the Index. 


O. 


Office of Works. ~° See Park-keepers. 


Orderly-room Clerks. Doubt as to the number of soldiers employed as orderly-room clerks, 
servants, &c.; total of about 1,500 such situations ten years ago, Walrond 144-149. 
257. 

Ordnance Store Department. Employment of 640 labourers in the Ordnance Store Depart- 
ment, of whom 247 are pensioners; light character of the work, General Campbell 914 

Explanation of the means available for suppiying the subordinate labour in con- 

nection with the Ordnance Department at foreign stations, in the event of war, 7). 1091- 

1104. 


fais 


Park-heepers, &c. Very few appointments annually in the class of park-keepers; nomi- 
nation in these cases without competition, there being a low qualifying examination, 
Walrond and Mann 65-73. 


Explanation on the part of the Office of Works of the number of park-keepers or 
constables, and of gate-keepers, nominated by the First Commissioner ; also the limit of 
age, subjects of examination, rate of pay, &c., Potter 2369 et seg. Appointment 
mainly of soldiers or marines since April 1875, the limit of age having been extended 
from thirty-eight to forty-five, 7b. 2371, 2372. 2382. Total of twenty-three civilians 
and fifty-eight soldiers or marines in the employment of the First Commissioner ; 
classification of these, 2b. 2373. 2398. 


{Information as to the parks in respect. of which the First Commissioner nominates, and 
as to those under rangers in which the latter nominate; test examination in each case 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, Potter 2374-2376. 2378, 2379. 2393-2399-—— 
Average of ten or twelve vacancies yearly to which the First Commissioner nominates, 
ib. 2383-2385 Approval of the appointments in question being given to soldiers, 
sailors, and marines exclusively; good conduct as a rule, of those already appointed, ib. 
2386-2390. 

System of promotion of park-keepers, without further examination, Potter 2391. 
2407-2410 Proportion of pensioners out of the fifty-eight soldiers or marines 
employed, 7b. 2402, 2403 Appointment of the superintendent of Hyde Park and the 
deputy ranger of Richmond Park by the ranger of each park, there being no examina- 
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Park-heepers, §c.—continued. 


tion, Potter 2414-2417 —— Exceptional instance of employment of sailors in the parks, 
1b. 2432. 

Return of the total number or park-keepers, gate-keepers, and park constables nomi- 
nated for examination by the Civil Service Commissioners since the rules for the 


examination were framed; also the number who had served in the army or navy, App. 
222. 


Pensioners. Total number of seamen and marines pensioned under the age of fifty and 
over that age, respectively, Willits 1161——-Large proportion of the pensioned men who 
seem to be resident at the seaports, 7b. 1162, 


Particulars as to the number and the age of seamen and marines, respectively, 
pensioned in the vear 1875; Willis 1163-1165——-Average of forty or forty-one years 
of age at which seamen and marines are pensioned after twenty-one years’ service, 7). 


1166——Small proportion of the pensioned seamen who are enrolled in the Seamen 
Pensioners Reserve, they not being eligible for the reserve after the ave of fifty, 7b. 1167- 
116g—-—Doubt as to the modes of employment of the pensioners, 2b. 1255-1257 —— 


Large increase going on in the annual number of men pensioned, 26. 1258, 1259. 


Information obtainable through the staff officers of pensioners as to the residences of 
the various classés of pensioners, and, to some extent, as. to their occupations, Harrison 
1303-1310. 1317. 1339-1341 Great difficulty in ascertaining the educational 
capacities uf persioners with reference to employment in the War, Office or other depart- 
ments; exceedingly few who could qualify for the second class of the Civil Service, ib. 
1311, 1912. 1344—-—Beliet as to some naval pensioners being employed in the Customs 
department, 7d. 1314——~Employment of many in the railways, 7b. 1316 Usefulness 
of the pensioners fit for service under fifty years of age, 7b. 1323, 1324. 

Total of 62,734 pensioners of whom about 17,000 are fit for home garrison service, 
and receive an annual retaining fee, Harrison 1325-1329——Statement 2s to the causes 
of the pension list not decreasing, nor being likely to do so for three or four years ; 
relief if some of those on the list could be employed under the War Department, 7b. 
1336-1338. 

Communication with the staff cfficers of pensioners as to the employment to be had 
by the men in the Customs; probable advantage if the matter were made known through 
the Admiralty and War Office, Smith 2016, 2017. 2160, 2161. 


Injurious. effect of the present. mode of payment of army pensioners; practice of 
largely spending the money in drink, so that some alteration of the practice is desirable, 
Armytage 3444, 3445. 3476-3482. 3493-3495 Illustration at the Cape some years 
avo of the very unsettled habits of pensioners on receiving their discharge certificates, 
1b. 3530--3532- 

See also Admiralty. Clerkships. Customs. Dockyards.. Education. 

Manufacturing Departments. Military Clerks. War Office. ° 


Pensions. Impression as to ex-soldiers not forfeiting their pensions, if as civil servants 
they obtain a second pension, Walrond 255, 256 Forfeit of military pension in the 
event of an ex-soldier receiving full superannuation in the Civil Service, Thompson 679 
—— Consideration of the question of pension as regards soldiers in Class II. ; saving on 
this score as compared with civilian clerks, 7b. 708-710. 791-795. 815-819 Prospect 
of some pensioned soldiers staying in the Post Office long enough to obtain a ciyil 
pension also, T2lley 1687-1692. 


Concurrence in the view as to the expediency of service in the army counting towards 
a pension in the police, Buwman 2613, 2614. 2654-2656. 2708-2711. 2728-2733. 2744- 
2764. 2774-2779; Sir J. Stewart-Wood 3264-3271 Expediency of the army service 
of reserve men counting towards a pension iu the prison service, the reserve pay being 
for the time suspended, Wilson 2823-282y. 2841, 2842. 2873. 2875. 

Grounds: for objecting to short service men from the army counting their service 
towards a pension in the police, Greig 3049-3051. 3089-3103. 

Beneficial effect of the prospeet of a pension ; advantage in soldiers as prison warders 
counting their army service towards a pension, Armytage 3473-3475. 3483. 3503-3510- 


Petty Officers (Navy). Total of forty-two petty officers out of 364 men who took their 
discharge in 1874-75, Willis 1146, 1147 Yotal of 7,733 petty officers serving in 
the navy. ou the ist June 1876, 7b. 1199 Doubt as to the number of pensioned petty 
officers under fifty years of age, ib. 1254. 

Impolicy in holding out inducements to. petty officers to withdraw from the active 
service of the fleet. and to accept civil, situations, Sir A. Milne 3540-3542. 3579 et seq. 
See also Admiralty. 
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POLICE: 


Limited extent to which promotions in the police come before the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, Walrond 52-56 Total of more than 20,000 appointments in the Metro- 
politan and City of London police and Irish constabulary, which do not come before the 
Commissioners, Mann 57-64. 


. Disadvantage, as regards police service, in the soldier partly losing his individuality 
or personal identity; this does not apply to sailors, Henderson 2452. 2482, 2483 
Approval of soldiers and sailors.as police for the dockyards and for certain establish- 
ments under the Admiralty and War Office; number of police so employed, 7b. 2475- 
2478. 2492=2499.'2578; App, 214-216——Preference for men fromthe army with three 
years’ service as compared with six years men, although the former might be called 
to serve in the reserve, Henderson 2548, 2549. ‘ 


Result of witness’ experience that soldiers and sailors are not so well fitted for police 
duties as men from civil life; disadvantage when a soldier has been in the army for 
several years, as his ideas become contracted, and he is not accustomed to act on his own 
judgement, Bowman 2603-2608. 2616, 2617. 2631. 2701-2705. 2722 Better efficiency 
of soldiers for the police who have purchased their discharge after two or three years’ 
service; facility on this ‘score under the Short-service system now in force in the army, 
tb, 2608-2617. 2630-2634, 2640-2646. 2701-2705. 2732. 2770-2772. 

Proposition that previous service in the army might be allowed to count towards a 
pension in the case cf soldiers who subsequently join the police; inducement thereby to 
men to enter the army and afterwards the police, Bowman 2613, 2614. 2654-2656. 2708— 
2711, 2728-2783. 2744~2764. 2774-2779. 2782-2788 Efficiency of men from cavalry 
regiments as mounted policemen, Bowman 2631-2633. 2695, 26y6. 2726, 2727; Greig 
3173-3175. 3200, 3201 Difficulty in the event of a large number of army reserve 

_men in the police being called out for military service; means of obviating much incon- 
venience on this score, Bowman 2656-2660. 2682-2685. 2689-2692. 2712-2719. 2723- 
2725-2773 Efficient policemen made by agricultural labourers, 7b. 2791. 

Evidence adverse to time in the army under the short-service system counting towards 
a pension in the pclice ; two classes of men to be created thereby with different prospects, 
Greig 3049-3051. 3078. 3089-3103 Advantage of the wider field of selection under 
the short-service system; inexpediency on the other hand of limiting the selection to the 
army and navy, 7b. 3074-3077. 3096-3113. 3161-3164. 3185-3189 Doubt whether 
men from the army would be induced to remain in witness’ force by their former service 
counting towards a pension, 7b. 3079-3082. 

Disapproval of reserve men in the Liverpool force on account of their liability to be 
recalled for military service ; objection to supplying their place for the time with special 
constables, Greig 3114-3126. 3150-3156 Doubt as to soldiers being induced to 
purchase their discharge in order to obtain the higher rate of pay in the police; un- 
certainty as to their being selected for the purpose, 2b,°3189-3191. 3194, 3195. 3198, 
3199- 

Expediency of short-service men in the pelice counting their army time towards a 
pension ; belief as to previous service being allowed in the case of men from the police 
who enter the army, Sir J. Stewart-Wood 3264-3271——Belief that soldiers and 
‘sailors would make very good policemen throughout the country, Fenton 3778, 37793 
Tyrrell 3854. 


Seealso Cavalry. City of London Police. Trish Constabulary. Liverpool 
Police. Metropolitan Police. Pensions. : 


Post OFFICE: 


1. Examination and Mode of Appointment in the case of Letter Carriers, 
‘Rural Messengers, and others. 

~ 2. Wumber of Subordinate Appointments, and Proportion of Men from the 

: Army and Navy. 

- Question of Extending the Appointment of Soldiers and Sailors as Letter 
Carriers and Rural Messengers. 

. Postmasterships. 

. Clerks and Writers. 

. Details as to the Number of Employés in each Grade, and the Examina- 
tion, Rate of Pay, §c. 


cos) 


aa 


1. Examination and Mode of Appointment in the case of Letter Carriers, Rural 
Messengers, and others : 


Reference to letter carriers and rural messengers in the Post Office as forming the next 
class in the scale of examination above that for prison warders, Walrond 37, 38 
System of nomination and qualifying examination in the case respectively of letter carriers 
_and rural messengers, ib. 39, 40-——-Limited competition in the class {of assistant 
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Post OFFIcE—continued. ; 
1. Examination and Mode of Appointment of Letier Carriers, &¢e.—continued. 


letter carriers, whilst for rural meysengers there is nothing but a test examination, Mann 
41-40 Way in which the examinations for local messengers in the Post Office are con- 
ducted, Walrond 332. 


Information as to the modes of nomination or appointment in different grades, Tilley 
1587-1598. 1676-1681 Particulars as to the mode of appointment of sorters and 
letter carriers in London, and of country messengers not supplied by the army ; appoint- 
ment of boys in the first instance, who are subsequently promoted, 2b. 1587-1598 No 
further examination is passed on promotion of boys who have been sorters or assistant 
letter carriers, 2b. 1717, 1718. ; 


2. Number of Subordinate Appointments, and Proportion of Men from the Army 
and Navy: 


About 1,250 rural messengers are certificated yearly, Mann 45-——Nomination of about 
fifty soldiers or sailors yearly for the class of certificated rural messengers, about thirty- 
eight of whom succeed in passing the examination, 26. 50, 51. 


Regulation in force since 1872 for reporting to the War Office vacancies in country 
messengerships, Tilley 1578, 1579 ——'Total of 2,314 such vacancies reported, whereas 
only 299 soldiers have been nominated, and only twenty-seven are now in the service out 
of fifty-eight who were eligible, 2b. 1579-1582. 1648-1652. 16y8——Of these 299 there 
were 148 who declined the situations in question, 2b. 1579. 1698. 

Doubt as to any boys coming: from the army schools, Tilley 1587. 1598 Annual 
number of vacancies among the sorters, letter carriers, and country messengers, 7b. 1598, 
1599 Large number of !etter carriers and assistant letter carriers, no soldiers being 
included, 26, 1632, 1633. 

Explanation that the soldiers appointed as rural messengers aréin the reserve, the 
maximum age being thirty-five, Tilley 1653-1656—— Pay of country messengers at the 
rate of from £0 s. to 14 s. a week, for which they have to walk some fifteen miles a day ; 
probability of the remuneration not being sufficient to attract soldiers, 2. 1657-1664. 
1693-1697. 1710-17193. 


Belief that no short-service men have yet come from the army to the Post Office; no 
active encouragement has, in fact, been given to the employment of soldiers, Tiliey 1682- 
1686: Fair supply of bovs as assistant letter carriers and boy sorters; as a rule, they 
remain in the service, 2d. 1699-1703. 1706-1709 Employment of the boys locally, 
they mostly living with their parents, 2b. 1714-1716. 


Return as to soldiers nominated to subordinate situations in the Post Office in 1873 and 
1874, App. 198. 


3. Question of Extending the Appointment of Soldiers and Sailors as Letter 
Carriers and Rural Messengers : 


Suggestion whether a larger proportion of letter carriers and rural messengers 
might not be reserved for soldiers and seamen; difficulty, however, as regards local 
considerations in country districts, Walrond 166-168. 236 Further evidence rela- © 
tive to letter carriers and the question of employing ex-soldiers in rural districts, 
ib, 273-275. 286-291. 


Probable fitness of soldiers for performing the duties of sorters and letter carriers in 
London and in the provinces; wages of these, Tilley 1583-1586 Objection to the 
appointment of soldiers as sorters and letter carriers as interfermg with the promotion of 
boys, the present system working well, 76. 1600-1605 Approval of an increased. 
number of soldiers as rural messengers if they would take the place, 2b. 1610. 1614, 1615 
Inconvenience if soldiers employed as town letter carriers were liable to be called out 
for drill, ib. 1610-1613, 


Invarlable rule of appointing boys between the ages of sixteen and twenty as assistant 
letter carriers, and of promoting these to letter carriers; obstacle on this score to the 
introduction of soldiers, Z%lley 1638-1647. 1699-1702. 1706-1709Very good work- 
ing of the present system of rural messengers, so that it seems undesirable to disturb it, 
ib. 1722-1724. 


4, Postmasterships : 
Objection to postmasterships being given to soldiers, local tradesmen being usually 
appointed, and security being required, Tilley 1719-1721. ; 
5. Clerks and Writers : 


Large extent to which the lower division of clerks in the Post Office is recruited from 
boys ; social difficulty in admitting soldiers to this class, Tilley 1616-163}. 


Supply of writers or copyists through the Civil Service Commission, soldiers never 
having been applied for, Tiley 1618, 1619. 1632, 1633. 
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Post OFFICE—continued. 
6. Details as to the Number of Employés in each Grade, and the Examination, 
Rate of Pay, §c.: 


Information as to the exceedingly large nnmber of Post. Office employés, and as’to the 
aggregate number which might be held: by soldiers ; witsess will furnish details hereon, 
Tilley 1665-1675. 

Paper furnished by Mr, Tilley, containing details relative to the number of employés in 
each class in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin respectively, and in the provincial towns ; 
also, the rate of pay in each class, the nature of examination, and the limits of age, 
App. 201, 202. 


Potter, Henry Russell. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Explanation on the part of the Office 
of Works of the number of park-keepers or constables, and of gate-keepers nominated by 
the First Commissioner; also the limit of age, subjects of examination, rate of pay, &c., 
2369 et seq. Appointment mainly of soldiers or marines since April 1875, the limit of 
age having been extended from thirty-eight to forty-five ; 2371, 2372. 2382 Total of 
twenty-three civilians and fifty-eight soldiers or marines in the employment of the First 
Commissioner ; classification of these, 2373. 2398. 

Information as to the parks in respect of which the First Commissioner nominates, and 
as to those under rangers in which the latter nominate ; test examination in each case by 
the Civil Service Commissioners, 2374-2376. 2378, 2379. 2393-2399 Average of ten 
or twelve vacancies, yearly, to which the First Commissioner nominates, 2383-2385 —— 
Approval of the appointments in question being given to soldiers, sailors, and marines 
exclusively ; good conduct, as a rule, of those already appointed, 2386-2390. 


System of promotion of park-keepers, without further examination, 2391. 2407-2410 ° 
Proportion of pensioners out of the fifty-eight soldiers or marines employed, 2402, 
2403-—— Appointment of the Superintendent of Hyde Park and the Deputy Ranger of 
Richmord Park by the ranger of each park, there being no examination, 2414-2417—— 
Twofold duties of the constables in Kew Gardens, 2418. 


Mode of appointment and rate of pay of the warders at Hampton Court; approval of 
all these appvintments being given to old soldiers, 2418-2423. 2425 Information 
relative to the keepers or attendants employed at the Royal Palaces, and the rate of pay, 
2424, 2425——Exceptional instance of employment of sailors in the parks, 2432. 


PRISON SERVICE (WARDERS AND OTHERS): 

Efficiency of soldiers for prison duties ; experience of witness in the matter, Henderson 
2450, 2451. 

Result of witness’ experience that old soldiers, of twenty years’ service or more, are not 
well qualified for prison warders, Wilson 2810-2812 ——Conclusion, however, that young 
men, alter six years in the army, would be preferable to civilians, and that it is very desir- 
able to draft reserve men into the prison and police services, 76. 2813 et seq. 


Literary examination contemplated for civil warders, but not for men from the army if 
they had passed through the regimental schools, Wilson 2819-2821. 2872-2875 
~ Importance of all the prisons, being under the control of the Secretary of State as regards 
appointments from the army; total nnmber of warders and assistants adverted to hercon, 
7b. 2825. 2845. 2859-2861. 2884, 2885 Facility of supplying the places of reserve 
men as warders, if they were suddenly called out for military service, 2b, 2830-2840. 
2863. 

Approval of all prison warders being recruited from the army if young soldiers can be 
obtained direct from the reserve under the short service system; civilians, however, might 
still apply, but should undergo an examination, Wilson 2843-2850. 2872-2875. 2881-2892 
-——Varying regulations in the prison service and in the police and other departments on 
the score of superannuation, 7b. 2851-2857 Approval of a considerable proportion of 
civilian warders so long as only old soldiers are available for the service, 2b. 2868-2871. 
2881. 

Opinion that very little advantage would accrue from combining the prison service with 
the army reserve; advantage, however,: so far as the short service reckoning towards a 
pension would steady the men, Colwill 2920-2924. 2959-2964 Ample field at present 
for the selection of efficient warders, so that on this score the short service system offers 
no special advantages, 7b. 2965-2971. 2978-2989. 

Conclusion that it is far better to continue the present system of selection, and to vest 
the responsibility in the governors of the prisons, than to limit the appointments to men 
from the army and navy, Colvill 2983-2989. 

‘Evidence to the effect that soldiers are not well suitable for prison warders; they are 
unsettled for the first year or so after leaving the army, and are deficient on several 
points as compared with civilian warders, Armytage 3434-3448. 3459-3479 3521-3527 

_ —Respects in which a soldier has advantages over a civilian as a warder; on the 
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PRISON SERVICE (WARDERS AND OTHERS)—continued. 
whole, however, witoess would be sorry if his selection were limited to the former class,. 
Armytage 3447, 3448. 3451 et seq. 

Exceilent warders from the class of gentlemen’s servants; good qualifications also of 
agricultural labourers, Armytage ‘3471, 3472 Doubt as to its being much advantage 
if witness could apply dwect to commanding officers of regiments for supplies of warders, 
ib. 3484-3486. | 

See also Coldbath Fields Prison. Convict Sernice. Maidstone’ Gaol. 

Wakefield Prison. ‘ 


Promotion (Civil Service). Very exceptional instances in which there is any test exami- 
nation upon the promotion of civil servants, the only competition being on entry torthe 
service, Walrond 388-392. ; 


R. 


Railways. Importance of railway companies looking solely to efficiency in the selection of 
their servants, rather than of appointments being limited to soldiers and sailors; a 
similar principle should apply to the public departments generally, Cawkwell 3728-3736 
--—- Doubt as to there being any openinz for soldiers or sailors in the higher offices of 
the railway service; objection to such employment as interfering with promotion within 
the service, 2b. 3659-3661. 3696, 3697. 3729-3731. : 

Etliciency of soldiers and sailors as porters, and forthe general discharge of station 
duties, Fenton 3765 Decided approval of soldiers as railway policeinen, 2b, 3768. 
3791——— Disapproval of soldiers and sailors as railway cleiks, 7b. 3784 Conclusion 
as io the entire titness of soldiers as signal-men, policemen, and porters on railways 
generally, 7b. 3801-3821. rm 

Efficiency of soldiers as signalmen and policemen, whilst ‘sailors are more efficient as 
porters, Tyrrell 3836-3854. 3922-3924 Limited scope for the employment of sailors 
at docks or on steamers belonging to railway companies, 2b. 3999-3913. 

See also Caledonian Railway. Great Western Railway. Lancashire and York- 

shire Railway. London and North Western Railway. Metropolitan Railway. 


Re-appointment of Committee. Recommendation that the Committee be re-appointed in 
the next Session, ftep. ill. 


Recruiting (Army). See Enlistment. 


Robertson, Serjeant. Comments upon the failure of Serjeant Roberzson of the Royal 
Engineers to pass the Civil, Service examination for copyists, though his antecedents 
proved that he was well qualified for the work which witness required of him, Du Cane 


1375-1377- 1381. 1446, : 
Particulars as to the failure of Serjeant Robertson to pass the examination for copyists, 
he having obtained only 537 marks instead of a minimum of 650, Mann 1827-1831. 


Military testimonials. favourable to, the appointment of Serjeant Robertson of the 
Engineers, as soldier clerk to assist in the work of tHe registry of habitual criminals, 
App. 199 2 

Rodney, Colonel George Brydges, R.M. (Analysis of his Evidence)—Is Deputy Adjutant 
General of Marines,.1864——- Total of about 500 Marines who annually complete their 
first period of service (twelve years), their average age being then about thirty, 1865- 
1868, 1955, 1956 Re-engagement of about two-thirds of these for the second period 
of service (nine years), 1869-1872 Very few non-commissioned officers take their 
dischaige after the first twelve years, 1873-1875 Ageregate of about 1,700 discharged 
every year from all causes out of the total force of 14,000; 1876-1880. 5 


Good character and fair education of the large proportion of the men who leave after 
twelve and after twenty-one years’ service ; difficulty in tracing the subsequent career of 
the former as. not having pensions, 1881-1890 —— Opinion that many of these men are 
well fitted for civil appointments, 1890——Total’ of 131 military clerks in the Marine 
Office and other departments at home, all of whom are actually on the strength of the 
corps; these comprise 126 non-commissioned officers, four gunners, and one private, 
1891-1922. 1959-1961. 1971-1974: 1976, 1977: (Ou 

Appointment of acting non-commissioned officers when those engaged as military 
clerks are in turn for foreign service, 1896-1900. 1995-1907. 1957, 1958——Entire 
efficiency of the military clerks in the ‘Marine Office; they are perfectly amenable to 
discipline, 11914-1922 Very few quartermaster-ships open to) non-commissioned 
officers by way of promotion, whilst the barrack masters are always officers, 1923-1937 
——Eflficient discharge of the store duties. by military clerks, 1938-1940. 


Absence 
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Rodney, Colonel George Brydges, R.M. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 

. Absence’ of difficulty until’ lately’ in maintaining the strength of the Royal Marines, 
1941-1943 Inducement to»men to:enter the service if they had the hope of obtaining 
clerksbips and messengerships in the, Adwniralty and other departments ;, competency of 
many men in the corps for the discharge of ordinary clerical duties, 1944-1954—— 
Increased pay given to the military clerks in the corps, 1962——Check to promotion 
under the system of maintaining on the strength of the corps non-commissioned officers: 
who are military clerks, 1963 Objection to the selection’ of clerks being limited to 
pensioners, 1964, 1965-—Long period for which a man may serve his clerkship; they 
ave sometimes selected shortly after they eater the service, 1966-1970. 


Royal Palaces.. Information relative to the keepers. or attendants employed at the Royal 
Palaces, and the rate of pay, Potter 2424, 2425. 


Rural Messengers and Letter Carriers. See Post Office. 


S. 


Salford Gaol... Preference given by Captain Leggatt, of Salford Gaol, to scldierg as 
warders, Wilson 2862. 2887.. 


Shaw, Captain Eyre Massey. (Analysis of his Evideace.)—Considerable experience of 

witness as chief officer of the Metropolitan: Fire Brigade, 2275, 2276 —— Appointment, 
_exclusively, of sailors to the brigade:since witness has been in charge ol it; out of 400 
men 158 have been in the navy, 2277-2281 Practice as to the selection of recruits, 
and as to the physical test to which subjected; absence, practically, of any literary test, 
2282-2287, 2290-2292. 2334—— Advantage in appointing. sailors, as being already 
partly trained in the duties required, 2288, 2280. 
' Efficiency of the brigade as now constituted, though improvement is required in the 
shape of superannuation, 2293-2297 Doubt whether witness could obtain an ample 
supply of efficient men if restricted to the navy; facilities already given to applications 
from this quarter, 2298-2305- Extension of the limit of age, men from the navy join- 
ing when about twenty-eiyht,. 2305-2307. 2349-2351 Average of about. six years’ 
service in the brigade, after which men from the navy leave for other employment; much 
longer service if there were superannuation, 2308-2310. 2327-2333. 


Number of promotions;in the brigade from the merchant service class and the navy 
-class respectively, 2311-2315--—Less. efficiency of men. from the navy in recent years, 
as not being such good climbers as formerly ; equal physical efficiency generally, 2315. 
2335-2380: 2347+ 2349-235! Vacancies annually to the extent.of about sixteen 
per cent. of the force, 23138-2323-——Earlier age at which recruits would be obtained, 
and longer service, if there were superannuation, 23 24-2331. 


Support of the brigade chiefly from the rates, there being full responsibility in witness 
as to the selection of the men, 2340-2342 Dissatisfaction in the case of mea disabled 
jin the service,:2348——Objection 1o the employment of men from the army; special 
training necessary to fit them for the service, 2344, 2345. 2348. 2958-2362 Preference 
for sailors im many provincial fire brigades as well as in the London. brigade, 2355-2357 
——LEmployment of coachmen by witness to look after and drive the horses, pilots being 
‘employed with the steam tugs of the brigade, 2364-2368. 


Ships’ Carpenters (Navy). Difficulty as to employing ships’ carpenters in the dockvards, 
Sir A) Milne'3610-3612.: . . 


Short Service System (Army). .Inducement to young soldiers to prepare themselves for the 
examinations if, they were eligible after ashort service, Walrond 226-230 Effect: of 
the short service system in the army as regards the question of competition for the civil 
“Service, 7b. 258.: 279-283. 

.. Conclusion that under the short: service system the employment of ‘soldiers in inferior 
civil duties may be Jargely extended, Sir EL. Lugard 859-864. 897, 898——Prospect of 
pene educated.men entering the army, under the short service system, 7). 859. 897, 
898. otk 

Doubt as to a much higher class of men ‘entering the army under the short service 

system, or being induced to dojso by, the prospect of civil employment, General Campbell 

3945-947- | m 

e Better field for selection of prison-warders and other employés from the army under 

- the’ short service system; Du Cane 1415-1420 Increased facility in the employment 

sof:soldiers on railways sunder the short service system; disadvantage, however, on 

account of the liability to be withdrawn tor service in the reserve, Cawkwell 3714+3727. 

Boe... NN 2 3733 
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Short Service System (Army)—continued. 


3733-—— Improvement by the employment on. railways of younger men from the army, 
under the short service system, Fenton 3786, 3787; Tyrrell 3895-3897. 3905-3998. 


See also Army Reserve. City of London Police. Clerhships. Convict Service. 
Pensions. ; 


Smith, John, (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Assistant Secretary in the Customs, 1980, 
1981——Several classes of original appointments in the Customs, out-door and in-door 
departments, 1982, 1983—— Details relative to the mode of appointment, qualifications, 
&e., of the extra en in London and at the out-ports; these are the lowest class of out- 
door officers, the pay being 3s. a day, 1984-1997-— Employment of 108 army and 
navy pensioners as extra men, 1991-1995. 

Siniilar mode of appointment of the preferable extra men as of the extra men, the 
former receiving 3s. 6d. a day, and being continuously employed, 1996-2001 Total 
of 806 pensioners employed as preferable extra men or as extra men; preference given 
to pensioners for the former class, though at some ports it is difficult to,procure them, 
2002-2018. 2211, 2212 Unfavourable reports received from collectors at several of 
the out-door ports relative {o the army pensioners employed as preferable extra men, and 
in other capacities; favourable report from Liverpool, 2011, 2012. 2169-2179—— Better 
terms in which navy pensioners are reported upon than army pensioners, 2012. 2176. 


Communication with the staff officers of pensioners as to the employment to be had by 
the men in the Customs; probable advantage if the matter were made known through the 
Admiralty and War Office, 2016, 2017. 2160, 2161. 


Appointment of Custoifis’ boatmen by Treasury nomination, these being 319 in number, 
and the maximum age being thirty ; details relative to the duties of this class with reference 
to the question of appointing men from the navy, 2019-2055. 2209, 2210. 2213-2222. 
2245-2256. 2272-2274 Pay of boatmen from 55 /. to 76/. a year, the pay in London 
commencing at 60 1.; 2024-2026 Exclusion of navy pensioners by. the limit of age, 
2030-2035. 2211-2221 —— Qualifying examination before appointment; question hereon 
whether this might not be modified in the case of men who had been in the army 
or navy, 2036-2055. 2141-2146, 2203-2210. 2244-2256. 


Information relative to the mode of appointment, pay, &c., of the watchmen, twenty-eight 


in number ; approval of some preference being given to soldiers and sailors, 2056-206g9—— 
Particulars as to the mode of appointment, number, duties, &c., of messengers; approval 
of soldiers and sailors for this position up to a maximum age of thirty-five, 2070-2083. 

Sundry details relative to the out-door officers, 2,123 in number, the system of com- 
petitive examination, regulations as to age, qualifications, &c.; approval of some allowance 
being made in the examinations for previous experience in the navy, 2084-2108. 2147, 
2148. 2237-2243 Extension of age allowed in the case of soldie:s or sailors; doubt 
whether any of these have competed, 2092-2097. 2241. 


Former employment of a large number of writers in the Customs; doubt as to any 
soldiers or sailors having been among the number, 2109-2124 Character of the 
duties performed by the clerks admitted under the examination for Class II., it being 
proposed to substitute this class for the old writers, 2125-2134 ——Doubt whether men 
from the army or navy would be so well fitted for clerkships as the young men who now 
compete, 2138-2140. 

Advantage of atiracting young men of good education into the out-door department, 
2157. 2198 Explanation as to the extent to which examinations are required for the 
different classes, 2162-2168. 2181—— Doubt whether the training in the army is well 
suited for subsequent employment in many of the Customs departments; question 
hereon whether under the short service system younger and more efficient men may not 
be available, 2169-2182. 2203-2208. 2232, 2233——-Explanation of the practice in 
filling by selection half the vacancies in the class of examining officer, 2185-2200. 


Considerable number of coastguard pensioners or boatmen borne upon the Customs 
votes, 2201, 2202. 2222-2224 Advantage in having younger men for boatmen than 
for preferable extra men; objection to an extension of age for the former class in the case 
of sailors, 2211-2222 Strict inquiry made as to character, 2225 Disapproval of 
promoting preferable extra men into the class of boatmen; that is, unless the former 
were younger men, 2226-2231 Qualifying exam’nation required for watchmen and 
messengers as being established officers, 2244. 


Objection to a strictly practical examination for all the inferior officers; practical 
duties of boatmen adverted to hereon, 2245-2250 Doubt as to the expediency of a 
separate class of boatmen for sailors and soldiers exclusively, 2251-2256—-~-Regulations 
as to extra men getting only 3s.a day whilst the preferable extra men get 3s. 6d.; 
absence of dissatisfaction on this score, 2258-2271 Unsuitableness, as a rule, of men 
from the army for boatmen’s duties, 2272-2274. 


South Eastern Railway. Statistics as to the employment of soldiers and sailors on the 
j South 
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South Eastern Railway—continued. 


South Eastern line; preference given to disciplined men on first appointment, Fenton 
3760, 3761. 3814, 3815. 


Statement showing the number of men employed by the company, with the pos:tions 


they now hold, who formerly served in the army and navy; total of 174 of the former 
and 122 of the latter, App. 231. 


Staff Clerks. Numerous staff serjeants employed elsewhere besides in the War Office, 
, DLhompson 517-524 Explanation that staff clerks are employed in certain army offices 
all over the world, t!eir duties being very much of a routine character, #b. 653-662. 


See also Military Clerks. War Office, 3. 


Stewarl-Wood, Colonel Sir John, K.c.B. (Analysis of his Evidence.)-—Considerable expe- 
rieuce of witness as Inspector General of the Royal Irish Constabulary; he was in the 
army for nearly thirty years, 3209-3212 Total of 10,935 as the strength. of the force 
on ist January 1876; 3213——System of promotion from one grade to another on the 
recommendation of witness, 3214, 3215. 3218 Statement of the pay in the several 
ranks, and of the increase according to lenzth of service, 3216, 3217 Scale of pension 
after fiftcen years’ service, there being a right to claim a pension after thirty years’ ser- 
vice, 3219-3223 Allowance, also, for clothing and fuel, the men living in barracks, and _ 
each having a small piece of ground, 3224-3230. 3332. 


‘System of entry to the force, and qualifications required as to age, height, &c.; present 
standard of five feet eicht inches, 3231-3235 Necessity of competency in reading and 
writing; subsequent instruction in detective and police duties, 3236-3240- Accept- 
ance of a good discharge certificate as sufficient evidence of character in the case of 
soldier candidates ; there is no relaxation of the rule as to age, 3241-3246 -—Total of 
ouly fifty-four soldiers who have entered the force in the last ten years; of these only 
thirty-three are still in the force, 3247-3251. 3316. 3322-3324. 3363-3365——In the 
same period eleven sailors and 114 militiamen have entered, 3252-3254. 


Inability of witness to state whether the soldiers in the force are superior or inferior 
to the men generally; conclusion, however, that the discipline is too severe for soldiers, 
3255-3258. 3316-3319 Nationai character of the force, and respectable social posi- 
tion of men who enter since thé pay was increased in 18663; objections on these grounds 
to its being compulsory to recruit the force from the army, even under the short service 
system, 3259-3263. 3277. 3288-3314. 3321. 3346-3353. 3372-3381. 


Expediency of short service men in the police counting their army time towards a pen- 
sion; belief as to previous service being allowed in the case of men from the police who 
enter the army, 3264-3271 Preference for recruits at twenty years of age, 3272- 
3276—— Employment of several civilian clerks at head-quarters; advantage in these 
undergoing the Civil Service examination, 3278-3285 Efficiency of the local or 
policemen clerks in the counties, selected from the force, 3279, 3280. 3286, 3287. 


Information relative to the great increase in the charge for pay, and for pensions, in 
recent years; this entirely accounts for the facility in obtaining recruits, and for the 
general efficiency of the force, 3288-3306——~Very few men in the force who are not 
Irishmen; advantage of maintaining its national character, 3303, 3304. 3372-3374. 
3377——Inducement to men to join in their being able to leave at a month’s notice, and 
in their not being liable to be sent abroad, 3326-3328——-Numerous small barracks in 
which the men are located, 3329, 3330. 


e 


Semi-military character of the force; its loyalty, 3330-3340-———Payment of the 
force mainly out of the Consolidated Fund, 3341. 3382-3388. 


| 


Great tact and judgment required in the discharge of the various duties which devolve 
upon the police in Ireland; doubt as to soldiers being so well fitted for these duties as 
the present class of trained constables, 3344-3357- 3380, 3381 ——Advantage of the six 
months’ test of recruits before they are retained as efficient, 3358-3362 Difficulty 
as regards recruits from the army, on account of the standard for the police_being,five 
feet eight inches ; advantage of this minimum, 3375-3379- 


Explanation relative to the causes of the very heavy pension list; strict check before 
any pension is granted, 3389-3396 Expected diminution of the pension list from the 
year 1889 or 18903 3397, 3398. 


Stores Department (Army). Full number of non-commissioned officers (still serving) em- 
ployed under witness in the Stores Department, General Campbell 933-935. 948; 949 
Efficiency of the foregoing as regards the checking of accounts, 7b. 936. 


See also Balfour, Sir George. Ordnance Store Department. | 
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Sub-Assistant Commissaries. Approval of an extended employment-of non-commissioned 
officers as sub-assistant commissaries, five such appointments having been, made last 
year, General Campbell 957-961 Objection to master gunners who have been many: 
years in the serviee as sub-assistant commissaries, 7b. 961-966. 


its 


Telegraph Service. Opinion as to the efficiency of soldiers for employment in the Telegraph 
Service, Cawkwell 3662, 3663. 


Particulars as to the number of persons in each class in the Telegraph Service in 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and in the provincial towns; also the scale of pay in 
each class, the nature of examination, and the limits of age, App. 202, 203. 


Temporary Messengers. See Messengers. 


Thompson, Ralph. (Analysis of his Evidence.) —Long experience of witness in the War 
Office; he has been Chief Clerk for about five years, 393-396 Proposal first made in 
1856, by circular frou the Horse Guards, for the admission of non-commissioned officers 
to clerkships at the out-stations of the Arsenal; salaries attached to these appointments, 
397-——U satisfactory result as regards the Store Department, so that by a further cir- 
cular, in 1857, the appointments were limited to the Manufacturing Departments and 
Purveyin:, Branch, 397, 398 ——Appointment of eight clerks, under the foregoing circu- 
lar, to the Manufacturing Departments, 398, 399. 


Objection made by the heads of departments to the pensioner clerks in the military 
store, and other branches, as not being amenable to military discipline, 399-401. 440- 
444 Employment of military clerks, under regulations in 1865, in the Account and 
Audit branches; extension of this system to other branches until 1870, when forty-seven 
clerks were employed, 401, 402 Re-organisation-of-departments in 1870, when pro- 
vision was made for forty wilitary clerks m the new establishment, 402. 


Re-arrangement by the Treasury in 1872, under which the class of military clerk be- 
scame absorbed in that of Civil Service writer, with an uniform pay of 10d.,an hour, 402, 
403 ——Facilities given by the Civil Service Commissioners to ex-soldiers to become 
writers, 402 -lmployment at present of fifty-three staff clerks.in various parts.of the 
War Office ; these are now serving as so'diers, and are also receiving pay in that capacity, 
402. 404-408. 415. 

Arrangement, in 1866, for the employment. of commissionnaires as messengers iu the 
War Office, 408 ‘Recent arrangeinent for employing, as temporary messengers, . dis- 
charged soldiers, from a register kept by the Civil Service Commissioners, 76, ——Ex- 
planation as regards the military clerks in the Arsenal, that these are being allowed to 
die out, 408, 409. 


Opinion that the military or pensioner clerks. do not compare favourably with the 
civilian clerks; on experience they have been found slow, and rather helpless, 410-414. 
445-448. 483, 484. 596, 597. 601-603 Favourable reports made as to the staff 
clerks in actual military service; these, however, are much younger than the pensioner 
clerks, 412. 415-419. 448 Numerous applications by ex-soldiers. for writerships, 
though comparatively few come up ‘to ‘the standard, 420, 421 Better: class of 
messengers now obtnined by the War Office from the Civil Service Commissioners than 
the commissionnaires formerly appointed, 422. 


Explanation that a Committee now sitting on the personnel of the Supply Departments 
proposes certain.changes which would give 915 appainfments to the army, as quarter- 
masters, storekeepers, and assistant storekeepers, 423-428. 478. 504-506 Scale of 
pay proposed for the military emp!oyés in the Supply Departments, 424 Statement 
‘upon the question of the proposed appointments in the Supply Departments being under 
the Mutiny Act, or being civil appointments, 425. 428-436'——Contemplated employ- 
ment of a better class of men from the army, under the short service system in Class II. 
of ‘the Civil Service, not only in the War Office, but in other offices ; scale of pay pro- 
posed, 437-439. 449- 479- 530. 581-584. 665-672. 

Efficient character of the soldier clerks, by whom the offices of the Deputy Adjutants 
-General of Artillery aud: Engineers:are, and always have been, entirely manned; fitness 
of these to discharge the duties of the civilian-clerks inClass.IL., 450-467. 479 —- 
Gradation of pay and rank of the staff clerks, 468-471 —— Distinet division between the 
quality of the work in Class II. and Class I. of the Civil Service ; doubt as to men from 
-the army being fit for the latter class, 472~430. 

Reference to the partial substitution of military clerks for ‘civilian élerks in the War 
Office as notshaving resulied in a diminution of staff on the whole, the former not doing 
more work than the latter; tendency the other+way, 481-484———Explanauon as ‘to the 
nominally shorter office hours of the civilian clerks than of the military clerks, 485-493 

Expedieney 


‘ 
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—Expediency of fixing thirty-five as the maximum age of admission of ‘pensioner 
clerks, 494; 495 Advantave of admission of short service men at the age of twenty- 
four or twenty-five, 496-498 Improvement if the tenure of office were not limited to 


--five years for certain military appointments in ‘the War Office, 499-506. 


Statement showing that, in 1567, Sir George Balfour proposed the employment of 
non-commissioned officers in the charge of subordinate divisions of stores, a similar sys- 
tem having worked well in India, 506*-510* ——. Liability of non-conimissioned officers 
of Artillery, or Engineers, to be sent back to'their regiments from employment as staff 
clerks, 511-513. 585-588. 

Prospect of procuring a sufficient number of efficient men for the 915 appointments — 
proposed for the Supply Departments, 514-516—-~—Numerous staff serjeants employed 
elsewhere besides the War Office; detailed information to be suppiied on this point, 


~517*+524—— Good handwriting of some of the pensioner clerks in the War Office, 525- 


527 Efficiency of the soldier clerks employed in the offices of the Adjutant General 
and Deputy Adjutant General of Artillery and Engineers, 528, 529 Inefficiency 
generally of soldier clerks, as compared with civilians, who have undergone a competitive 
examination, 531-5306. 


Tnformation as to the several departments in the War Office open to soldiers, either as 


‘staff serjeants, permanent or temporary messengers, or Civil Service writers ; difficulty 


in stating the number of soldiers m the latter class, 537-547. 559-505—— Examination 
of pensioners by the Civil Service Commissioners before they are appointed as messen- 
gers, 548—— Recommendation of their commanding officers upon which staff clerks are 
accepted, 549 Doubt as to its being feasible to supply the office of the Adjutant 


- General with soldier clerks exclusively, 550-555——-Inconvenience in su(denly re- 


placing a large number of soldier clerks with civilians, in-the event of war. 556-558. 


Explanations as {o the age of entry, pay, and terms of engagement of civilian clerks 
in Class II., 566-576 —-— Efficiency of the Artillery staff clerks further adverted to; the 
number, however, being limited, 577-580 Claim of staff clerks to pensions only in 
respect of their army rank, 589-592 Probable inducement to enlistment by the pros- 
pect of employment as staff clerks, &c., 5y3-595 Less supervision’ required by the 
staff clerks than by the pensioner cleiks, 596, 597. 601-610. 629, 630. 638. 


Reference to the ex-soldiers in the writer class as coming partly from the ranks ; ex- 
clusive supply of this ‘class through the Civil Service Commissioners, 598-600. 611 
Good character of the pensioner clerks in the War Office, 611—— Further statement as 
to its beivg feasible to obtain a linnted supply of men from the army for the discharge of 
the work in Class II. of the Civil Service, 612-617. 620, 621-—— Proposal that ex- 
soldiers in Class II. should come in without competition, but should be on a reduced 
seale of pay, 618-620. . 


Explanations in farther reference to the proposal for filling 915 appointments in the 
Commissariat and Ordnance Store Departments with soldiers, 622-628. 631, 632 
Statement as to the staff clerks in the War Office doing work which would otherwise be 
done by civilians, 633-639 —- Extensive veal ga Apo of soldiers as clerks during the 
Crimean War, 640-645——Employment of some soldiers as clerks in the Clothing 
Department, 649. 


Way in which some preference is given. by the Civil Service Commissioners to well 
recommended non-commissioned officers as regards the register of writers, 650-652 —— 
Explanation that staff clerks are employed in certain army offices all over the world, 
their duties being-very much: of a routine character, 653-662 Circumstance of ‘an 
increase of pay having been proposed, concurrently with an increase of the hours of work, 
of Civil Service clerks, 663, 664. 

Low scale of pay in Class IJ. as compared with Class I.; sufficient inducement, how- 
ever, to soldiers to enter the former class, 673-€78 Forfeit of military pension in tne 
event of an ex-soldier receiving fuil superannuation in the Civil Service, 679 ——Several 
departments of ‘the War Office for which witness speaks, 680-682, 744-748 Ex- 


- amination explanatory of the division being made of War Office clerks under Class I.: 


and Class II., there being also a class of copyists or writers, 683 et seg; 765-773. 802- 
814. . 
Further evidence relative to the contemplated admission of soldiers into Class IT., upon 


a test examination, and at lower rates of pay than the rates for civilian clerks who com- 


pete; how the number of such admissions might be regulated, 695-727. 753. 774-778. 843 
Consideration of the question of pension, as regards soldiers, in Class II.; saving 


_ on this score, as compared. with civilian clerks, 708-710. 791-795. 815-819—— 
_ Limited number of copyists to be required if Class II. be developed as proposed, -711- 


eden t . 


Advantage of excluding pensioners from Class II. by an age limit, 715, 716—— 
Doubt as to jealousy arising in the War Office from two rates of pay, and two qualifica- 


i's » 868. NN 4 tions, 
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tions, in Class JI.; that is, in respect of soldier clerks and civilian clerks, 721-725. 824- 
828—-— Probability of but few soldiers as copyists, if they are admissible to Class IL, 
728-730-——Increasing employment of soldiers in the War Office as messengers ; ap- 
proval of messengers generally being necessarily ex-soldiers, if not too old, 731-743 
Conclusion as to ex-soldiers not being qualified to rise from Class If. to Class L., 749- 
752. 

Direct appointment to Class I. after competitive examination, 754, 755 Distinction 
between the duties and qualifications in Class I. and Class Il.; the work’ in the former 
involves direction and responsibility, 756-764—--Approval of soldiers exclusively in 
Class II., if they prove themselves sufficiently qualified, 774-777—Quesiion con- 
sidered whether, in the Adjutant General’s Office, military clerks might not be: substi- 
tuted for civilian clerks, with mucli economy, and without loss of efficiency ; opportunity 
for increasing the employment of Class II. clerks in this department, 770-795——Extra 
military pay of the soldier clerks in the offices of the Deputy Adjutants General of 
Artillery and Engineers, 796-799. ; 

Important alterations made in the re-classification of clerks in the War Office, this 
reform having been in progress since 1870; 802-814. 819——-Announcement made to 
the army, through general orders, as to the civil employment of soldiers, 829, 830. 841 
—— Instance, in 1854, of an officer having been employed as a clerk in the War Office, 
838-840— —Explanation that witness does not directly advocate the admission of soldiers 
into Class II., though he suggests how this may be done, 843. 


Tide-waiters. See Customs. 


Tilley, John, c.B. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Secretary to the Post Office, 1577 
Regulation in force, since 1872, for reporting to the War Office vacancies in 
country messengerships, 1578, 1579 Total of 2,314 such vacancies reported, whereas 
only 299 soldiers have been nominated, and only twenty-seven are now in the service, 
out of fifty-eight who were eligible, 1579-1582. 1648-1652. 1698 Probable fitness of 
soldiers for performing the dunes of sorters and letter carriers in London and in the 
provinces ; wages of these, 1583-1586. 


Particulars as to the mode of appointment of sorters and letter carriers in London, and 
of country messengers, not supplied by the army; appointment of boys in the first 
instance, who are subsequently promoted, 1537-1598 —— Annual number of vacancies 
among the sorters, letter carriers, and country messengers, 1598, 1599 ——Objection to 
the appointment of soldiers as sorters and letter carriers as interfering with the promo- 
tion of boys, the present system working well, 1600-1605 Doubt as to any boys 
coming from the army schools, 1606-1609. 


Approval of an increased number of soldiers as rural messengers, if they would take 
the place, 1610. 1614, 1615 Inconvenience if soldiers employed as town letter 
carriers were liable to be called out for drill, 1610-1613 Large extent to which the 
lower division of cleiks in the Post Office is recruited from boys; social difficulty in 
admitting soldiers to this class, 1616-1631 Supply of writers, or copyists, through 
the Civil Service Commission, soldiers never having been applied for, 1618, 1619, 1632, 
1633. 

Large number of letter carriers and assistant letter carriers, no soldiers being included, 
1635-1637—— Invariable rule of appointing boys, between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty, as assistant letter carriers, aud of promoting these to letter carriers; obstacle on 
this score to the introduction of soldiers, 1638-1647. 1699-1702. 1706-1709 --—Ex- 
planation that the soldiers appointed as rural messengers are in the reserve, the 
maximum age being thirty-five, 1653-1656 Pay of country messengers at the rate of 
from los. to 148. a week, for which they have to walk some fifteen miles a day; pro- 
bability of the remuneration not being sufficient to attract soldiers, 1657-1964. 1693- 
1697. 1710-1773. 

Information as to the exceedingly large number of Post Office employés, and as to the 
aggregate number which might be held by soldiers; witness will furnish details hereon, 
1665-1675 Information also as to the modes of nomination or appointment, 1676- 
1681, 

Belief that ro short service men have yet come from the army to the Post Office; no 
active encouragement has, in fact, been given to the employment of soldiers, 1682-1686 

——Prospect of some pensioned soldiers staying in the Post Office long enough to 
obtain a civil pension also, 1687-1692. / 

Fair supply of boys as assistant letter carriers and boy sorters; as a rule they remain 
in the service, 1699-1703. 1706-1709 Employment of the boys'locally, they mostly 
living with their parents, 1714-1716 No further examination is passed on promotion, 
Awa Who 

Objection to postmasterships being given to soldiers, local tradesmen being usually 

appointed, 
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appointed, and some security being required, /1719-17212— Very good working of 
the present system of rural messengers, so that it seems undesirable to disturb it, 1722~ 
1724. 

Tyrrell, George Nugent. (Analysis of bis Evidence. )—Considerable experience of witness 
as Chief Superintendent of the Great Western Railway, 3821-3823—— Statistics of the 
number of soldiers and sailors, and of civilians, employed on the railway, and the pro- 
portion of each class who resign, or have been dismissed, 3824-3827. 3897 Opinion 
favourable to an extended employment of soldiers and sailors, if there were more appli- 
cations from them, 3824. 3896. 3922-3924- Facility in obtaining supplies of men; 

- wages of porters adverted to hereon, 3829. 3917-3921—Character of the examination 

before appointment; careful inquiry as to character, 3830-3835. 

Efficiency of soldiers as signalmen and policemen, whilst sailors are more efficient as 
porters, 3836-3854. 3922-3924 Advantage attached to the previous discipline of 
soldiers, 3843. 3846. 3922, 3923 Few dismissals of soldiers or sailors: for drunken- 
ness, 3844, 3845——-Fitness of soldiers and sailors as messengers in the public depart- 
ment, also as policemen, 3854 Particulars relative to the constitution of the clerical 
branches of the Great Western Railway, and the system of promotion of boy clerks; 

~ objection to the introduction of soldiers or sailors, 3855-3888. 3914-3916. 

Beneficial operation of the superannuation fund, and the provident fund, as steadying 
the men, 3889-3894 Improvement as regards the employment of soldiers on account 
of the facilities under the short-service system, 3895-3897. 3995-3908 Prospect of 
men from the army or navy rising to the rank of guard or inspector; instance to this 
effect, 3898-3908 Limited scope for the employment of sailors at docks or on 
steamers belonging to railway companies, 3909-3913. 


W. 


Wakefield Prison. Particulars relative to the number of warders and of other ranks now 
employed in the prison, the rate of pay system of pensions, &c., Armytage 3403-3417 

System of selection of warders; careful inquiry as to character, whilst but very 
slight literary qualification is required, 7b. 3418-3421 Appointment of civilians at 
from twenty-five to thirty years of age, whilst soldiers are taken up to thirty-five and 
forty, ib. 3422-3425 Testimonials usually brought by soldiers in addition to their 
discharge certificates, 2b. 3426, 3427. 3484-3486 Appointment of thirty-five soldiers 
in the last eleven years, of whom ten remain ; total of ninety civilians appointed in this 
period of whom sixty-three remain, 7b. 3428-3433. 

Evidence to the effect that soldiers have not succeeded as warders at Wakefield Prison; 
they are unsettled and “ flounder ” for the first year afier leaving the army, do not adapt 
themselves to the prison hours, are communicative with the prisoners, and are otherwise 
inferior to civilians, Armytage 3434-3448. 3459-3470. 3511-3514. 3521-3527——State- 
ment showing that many of the soldiers appointed to Wakefield Prison have left or been 
discharged in a very short time, 2b. 3462-3470. 

Various trades at work in Wakefield Prison; efficient superintendence of some of 
these by men from the army, Armytage 3487-3492—— Equal proportion in which civilians 
and soldiers have left the prison during eleven years; greater difficulties however with 
the latter, on account of their drinking habits and their unsettled character, than with 

the former, 76. 3496-3502. 3511-3527- 

Frequent applications from non-commissioned officers for employment in the prison, 
Armytage 3528, 3529 Applications received from all branches of the army, id. 
353°. 

Number of officers engaged in each year since 1865, App. 210-—— Particulars in con- 
nection with officers who have served in the army and navy previous to appointment in 
the prison from 1865 to July 1876, 2d. Staff of officers of the prison, as on 8th July 
1876; total of 185, ib. 211. 


Walrond, Theodore, c.B., and Horace Mann. (Analysis of their Evidence.—(Mr. Wal- 
rond.) Is one of the Civil Service Commissioners, 1 (Mr. Mann.) Is Secretary to 
“the Commission, 2—— (Mr. Walrond.) Very low standard of examination for temporary 
messengers ; this class is practically limited to soldiers, sailors, and policemen, 5-10 
— (Mr. Mann.) Total of 121 discharged soldiers now on the register for temporary 
messengerships, the number employed ‘being 97; 11——About twelve temporary mes- 
© sengers are appointed yearly ; very few police on the register for this class, 12-15—— 
(Mr. Walrond.) Appointment of permanent messengers and office keepers by nomina- 
‘tion; subject toa qualifying examination, and’ without any limited competition, 16-20 
»——Very few soldiers or sailors in this class, 21——(Mr. Mann.) About fifty or sixty of 
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Walrond, Theodore, c.B., and Horace Mann. (Analysis of their Evidence)—continued. 


the foregoing class are appointed yearly, these being for the most part servants in the 


families of their nominators, 22-25. 184——(Mr. Walrond.) The patronage in these 


cases is generally exercised by the political head of the department, 26. 


Reference to the examination for warderships in the convict service as next above that 
for permanent messengers, 27, 28 Nomination to warderships in the convict service 
in England by the permaneut bead (Colonel Du Cane) through the Home Secretary, 
27-34 —- (Mr. Mann.) About 220 warders ere appointed yearly in the United Kingdom, 
about half of whom are old soldiers or sailors, 35, 36. 


(Mr. Walrond.) Reference to letter carriers and rural messengers in the Post Office 
as forming the next class in the scale of examination, 37, 38———System of nomination 
and qualifying examination in the case respectively of letter carriersand rural messengers, 
39, 40 (Mr. Mann.) Limited compeution in the class of assistant letter carrier, 
whilst for rural messengers there is nothing but a test examination, 41-4g——About 
1,250 rural messengers are certificated yearly, 45-——— Nomination of about fifty soldiers or 
sailors yearly for the class of certificated rural messengers, about thitty-eight of whom 
succeed in passing the examination, 50, 51. 


(Mr. Walrond.) Limited extent to which promotions in the police come before the 
Civil Service Commissioners, 52-56 (Mr. Mann.) Total of more than 20,000 appoint- 
ments in the Metropolitan and City of London Police and Irish Constabulary which do 
not eome before the Commissioners, 57-64 (Mr. Walrond and Mr. Mann.) Very 
few appointments annually in the class of park-keepers; nomination in these cases, 
without competition, there being a low qualifying examination, 65-73. 


(Mr. Walrond.) Practice as to the examinations for copyists, those who come up to a 
certain standard being placed on the list or register, 74-—78-——-(Mr. Mann.) Total of 
nearly 2,000 copyists on the register, including the employed and non-employed ; very 
few now employed who are willing to serve, 79-86——Small_number of soldiers and 
marines on the copyists’ list; failure of eighty per cent.of soldiers to pass the test, 88-91 
——Way in which copyists are supplied ‘to the different departments according to their 
requirements ; occasional request by the War Office for soldiers, 92-y8 Subjects of 
the examination for this class, 99. 


(Mr. Walrond.) Open competition for appointment as customs out-door officers ; 
qualifications required, the limits of age being from nineteen to twenty-five, 100-106 
——(Mr. Mann.) Very few, if any, soldiers who pass the examination for this class ; 
advantage allowed them as regards thie limit of age, 106-116 (Mr. Walrond.) Regula- 
tions on the score of age; allowance made to soldiers and sailors, 117. 119. 


Somewhat higher examination for excisemen than for customs out-door officers; pro- 
motion open to this class, 120-123——(Mr. Walrond and Mr. Mann.) Practical exclu- 
sion of soldiers and sailors by the examination for excisemen; doubt as to the number 
of soldiers who have competed, 124-131. 


(Mr. Walrond.) Standard of examination for the clerkships in the lower division. of 
the Civil Service, and number of vacancies in this class; allowance made to soldiers.and 
sailors as regards age, 132-140-——-(Mr. Mann.) Belief that no soldier has passed this 
examination, 141———Doubt as to the number of soldiers employed as orderly-room 
clerks, servants, &c.; total of about 1,500 such situations ten years ago, 144-149. 257. 


(Mr. Walrond.) Information as to the examination for temporary messengers, per- 
manent messengers, prison warders, and other appointments of the lower class, 150-161 
Opinion that as regards appointments open to public competition the advantage on 
the score of age is the only one that can be given to ex-soldiers and-ex-sailors, 163, 164. 
173—-— Suggestion whether a monopoly of messengerships and office-keeperships in the 
War Office, Admiralty, &c., might not be given to soldiers and sailers; about fifty 
vacancies annually in this class, 163-166——Suggestion also whether a larger pro- 
portion of letter carriers and rural messengers might not be reserved for soldiers and 


. seamen; difficulty however as regards local considerations in country districts, 166-168. 


236. . 
Obstacle to an increased number of soldiers on the copyists’ list, whilst all who get 
on the list are employed, 169-172——-Doubt as to any further privilege being desirable 


in respect of the selection of soldiers as prison warders; preference already given to 
soldiers by the heads of the convict department, it being difficult to fill all the vacancies 
from this class, 174, 175. 208. 223-225 Very few soldiers or sailors who have com- 
peted for the class of Customs out-door officers, 176, 177. 222. 


Doubt as to ex-soldiers, though they had served only a few years, being as well fitted 
for passing the examinations as candidates prepared by crammers, 178-181. 197, 198 
Facility with which witness’ department could work any system giving certain 
privileges in competition to ex-soldiers or ex-sailors; question however as to the ex- 
pediency of separate subjects of examination, 182. 18 Way in which the standard 
and subjects of examination are now arranged; rules laid down by the heads of the 
departments, with the approval of the Treasury, 185. 383. 
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Walrond, Theodore, C.B., and Horace Man. (Analysis of their Evidence)—continued. 


Statement in Report of the Civil Service Commissioners in 1871 as to discharged 
soldiers and sailors not competing for clerkships, and as to their fitness on the other hand 
for the situations of office-keeper and messenger, 188 Facility of so conducting the 
examinations as to admit soldiers and sailors still in the service; explanation in regard to 
these being now ineligible, 192=196. 201,202. 209-216, 237-239 —— Difficulty as to dis- 
pensing with certain educational tests in the case of acting svldiers and sailors in order 
to fa€ilitate their entry to the civil service, 199, 200 Opportunities of soldiers for 
knowing that they may, compete when discharged, 203-205. 209, 210. 


Further reference to the subjects of examination for copyists, and the failure of the 
reat majority of ex-soldiers to pass the test, 217-219—— Effect of increased competition 
in raising the standard, 220, 221. 305 Inducement to young soldiers to prepare them- 
selves for the examinations if they were eligible after a short service, 226-230——Infor- 
mation promised to be supplied to the Committee in reference to the number of applicants 
for open competition, the number of nominations for limited competition, &c., 231- 


235. 


Further reference to the few soldiers or sailors now appointed as office-keepers or 


messengers, 240-243——Importance of legible handwriting as one of the qualifications 
for copyists, 244———Latitude which might be allowed as regards the examination in 
arithmetic, 245-249——Discretion exercised by the Civil Service Commissioners in 


selecting from the list of copyists; direct reference had to the qualifications required by 
the department, and to seniority on the list, 250-252. 308-310. 320-322 Im- 
pression as to ex-soldiers not forfeiting their pensions if as civil servants they obtain a 
second pension, 255, 256. 


Effect of the short-service system in the army as regards the question of competition 
for the civil service, 258. 279-283——Facility of settiog aside a certain number of civil 
service appointments for competition among soldiers and sailors, 259——Doubt further 
expressed as to the qualifications of men in the army or navy being equal to those of the 
class who now compete, or as to the former being able to compete successfully with the 
latter, 260-262. 276-283—-—Apprehended interference with their professional duties if 
soldiers or sailors were to spend their time in preparing for competition, 262, 264. 

Publicity given to the allowance made to ex-soldiers on the score of age, 265-268—— 
Reference to the messengers in the House of Commons as included in the class of per- 
manent messengers and as being nomiuated by the Serjeant-at-Arms, 269-272 
Further evidence relative to letter carriers and the question of employing ex-scldiers in 
rural districts, 273-275. 286-291. 


. Fitness of many soldiers in the reserve, after three or six years’ service, for civil em- 
ployment; difficulty as to their services in the event of war, 283-285. 292. 313-319. 
325-327—— Facility of adapting the examinations for the Customs and Excise to the 
capabilities of soldiers and sailors, it being necessary however to have the sanction of the 
Government for any modification, 293-300. 383-385 Importance of young men being 
appointed to the Excise; official correspondence on this point, 300. 311. 379-381 
Belief as to old sailors being largely employed as glut-men at Liverpool and other ports, 

. 301-303 Approval of some exception in favour of the naval service as regards 
Customs out-door appointments; some experience of a seafaring life might be indis- 


pensable, 311, 312. 373-378. 


Means of preparing soldiers by examination in barracks for Civil Service examinations, 
323. 386, 387 Very few sailors who come up for examination, 324——Dificulty of 
any definition of the standard of efficiency in the examinations, 328-331 Wiay in 
which the examinations for local messengers in the Post Office are conducted, 332 
Further consideration of the question whether the army does not contain many young 
men perfectly qualified for civil employment, witness however doubting their efficiency 
as compared with the present class of civil servants, 334-356. 


Much difficulty anticipated in weighing knowledge exhibited under one head, as ob- 

tained through army or navy teaching, against knowledge exhibited under another head 

* by younger men more highly educated ; reference hereon to the Indian Civil Service 

examination, 357-362. 364-370. 382 Facilities of the Civil Service Commissioners as 

regards the conduct of local examinations, 363 Large extent to which the young men 

who compete.are prepared by crammers, 371, 372 Very exceptional instances in which 

_ there is any test examination upon the promotion of civil servants, the only competition 
. being on entry to the service, 388-392. 


Walrond, Mr. Papers submitted by Mr. Walrond in elucidation of his evidence on gaveral 
points, App. 198. 222, 223... 
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WAR OFFICE: 
1. Arrangements proposed for facilitating the Appointment of Ex-soldiers in 
the Supply Departments. ead eee 
2. Classification of Clerks, and Question of admitting Soldiers into 
Class LI. 
. Staff Clerks and Pensioner Clerks. 
. Messengers. 
. Generally as to the various Offices open to Soldiers. 
. Information to Soldiers by means of General Orders as to the Offices for 
which eligible. 


1. Arrangements proposed for facilitating the Appointment of Ex-soldiers in the 
Supply Departments : 


Explanation that a committee now sitting on the personnel of the Supply Departments 
proposes certain changes which would give 915 appointments to the army, as quarter- 
masters, storekeepers, and assistant storekeepers, Thompson 423-428: 478. 504-506 
Seale of pay proposed for the military employés in the Supply Departments, id. 


Dob 


424. 

Statement upon the question of the proposed appointment in the Supply Departments 
being under the Mutiny Act, as being civil appointments, Thompson 425. 428-436 
Prospect of procuring a sufficient men for the g15 appointments proposed for the Supply 
Departments, 514-516. i 

Explanations in further reference to the proposal for filling 915 appointments in the 
Commissariat and Ordnance Store Departments with soldiers, Thompson 622-628. 631, 
632. 


2. Classification of Clerks, and Question of admitting Soldiers into Class II.: 


Evidence relative to the contemplated admission of soldiers.imto Class II. upon a test 
examination, and at lower rates of pay than. the rates for civilian clerks who compete; 
how the number of such admissions might be regulated, Thompson 437 et seq. ; 695-727. 
753. 774-778. 843 Explanations as to the age of entry, pay, and terms of engage- 
ment, of civilian clerks in Class II., 2b. 566-576——-Examination explanatory of the 
division being made of War Office clerks under Class I. and Class IL., there being also 
a class of copyists or writers, 7b. 683 et seg. ; 765-773. 802-814. 

Doubt as to jealousy arising in the War Office from two rates of pay and two qualifi- 
cations in Class If. ; that is, in respect of soidier clerks and civilian clerks, Thompson 
721-725. 824-828——- Conclusion as to ex-soldiers not being qualified to rise from 
Class II. to Class I., 7b. 749-752 ——-Direct appointment to Class I. after competitiv 
examination, 2b. 754, 755+ 


Distinction between the duties and qualifications in Class I. and Class II.; the work 
in the former involves direction and responsibility, Thompson 756-764. Approval of 
soldiers exclusively in Class II., if they prove themselves sufficiently qualified, 76. 774- 
777: ' 

Important alterations made in the re-classification of clerks in the War Office, this 
reform having been in progress since 1870, Thompson 802-814. 819 Instance in 
1854 of an officer having been employed as a clerk in the War Office, 74. 838-840 
Explanation that witness does not directly advocate the admission of soldiers into 
Class II., though he suggests how this may be done, 70. 843. 


Room for employing a largely increased number of soldier clerks in the War Office, 
as in the Accountant’s branch, Sir £. Lugard 865, 866. 879, 880. 899-902 Reduc- 
tion of superior clerkships adverted to in connection with an extended employment of 
soldier clerks, 7b. 874-880. 


Large diminution of superior clerks concurrently with an enlarged employment of non- 
commissioned officers, General Campbell 950-952 Removal donbtless of all jealousy 
if the War Department were manned entirely by officers and soldiers; objections to 
this system, though it may be in force in some foreign countries, 2b. 1087-1090. 1131- 
1135; 


3. Staff Clerks and Pensioner Clerks : 


Employment at present of fifty-three staff clerks in various parts of. the War Office; 
these are now serving as soldiers and are also receiving pay in that capacity, Thompson 
402. 404-408. 415-——Favourable reports made as to the staff clerks in actual military 
service, these however are much younger than the pensioner clerks, 2b. 412. 415-419. 
448.—— Gradation of pay and rank cf the staff clerks, 2b. 468—471——Improvement if 
the tenure of office were not limited to five years for certain military appointments, 20. 
499-506. 

Liability of non-commissioned officers of artillery and engineers to be sent back to their 
regiments from employment as staff clerks, Thompson 511-513. 585-588 Recom- 

mendation 
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-aregister kept by the Civil Service Commissioners, Thompson 408 


3. Staff Clerks and Pensioner Clerks—continued. 


mendation of their commanding officers upon which staff clerks are accepted, ‘I’hompson 
549——-Claim of staff clerks to pensions only in respect of their army rank, 7b. 589-592 

Less supervision required by the staff clerks than by the pensioner clerks, id. 596. 
597. 601-610. 629, 630, 638 Good character of the pensioner clerks in the War 
Office, ib. 611 ——Statement as to the staff clerks in the War Office doing work which 
would otherwise be done by civilians, 76. 633-639. 


4, Messengers : 


Recent arrangement for employing as temporary messengers discharged soldiers from 
Better class of 
messengers now obtained by the War Office frem the Civil Service Commissioners than 
the commissionaires formerly appointed, id. 422 Examination of pensioners by the 
Civil Service Commissioners before they are appointed as messengers, 7b. 548 In- 
creasing employment of soldiers in the War Office as messengers ; approval of messengers 
generally being necessarily ex-soldiers, if not too old, ib. 731-743. 


Opinion that all the messengers in the War Office might be discharged soldiers or men 
in the reserve, Sir E. Lugard 867-869. 892. 


5. Generally as to the various Offices open to Soldiers: 


Information as to the several departments in the War Office open to soldiers either as 
staff serjeants, permanent or temporary messengers, or Civil Service writers; difficulty 
in stating the number of soldiers in the latter class, Thompson 537-547- 559-565. 


6. Information to Soldiers by means of Genzral Orders as to the Offices for which 
eligible : 
Announcement made to the army through general orders as to the civil employment 
of soldiers, Thompson 829, 830. 841. 
See also Adjutant General’s Department. Clerkships. Commissionaires. 


Copyists. Gun Factories. Manufacturing Departments. Miltary Clerks. 
Short- Service System. Writers. 


Warders. See Coldbath Fields Prison. Convict Service. Maidstone Gaol. 


Prison Service. Wakefield Prison. 


Warrant Officers (Navy). Total of 919 warrant officers in the navy responsible, more or 


less, for the custody of stores, Willis 1171-1178 Question considered whether 
warrant officers might not be made available for the duties on shore in connection with 
stores; objection to pensioned men being thus employed, 7b. 1179-1192. 1265 
No warrant officers have been employed in the Accountant General’s Department, 7. 
1208. 


Expediency of looking at the naval necessities rather than the civil necessities in fixing 
the number of warrant officers, Sir A. Milne 3639, 3640. 


Willis, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Deputy Comptroller of Navy Pay, 1140 


of the discharged men, with some few exceptions, 1149 


Large proportioa of seamen who re-engaged on board ship in 1874—75 on completion 
of their first engagement of ten years, 1141-1143 As a rule those who re-engage 
remain for the second period of ten years in order to complete their time for a pension, 
the average age being then thirty-eight, 1:44, 1145—— Total of forty-two petty officers 
out of 364 men who took their discharge in 1874-753; 1146, 1147 Good character 
Particulars as to the state of 
education of petty officers, seamen, and marines, respectively, 1150. 

Details relative to the number of men whv are or have been petty officers or seamen of 
the navy, or non-commissioned officers or privates of the army or marines, employed 


‘* under the Admiralty, either in London, in the guard ships, or in the dockyards and 


victualling yards; aggregate of, 2,906; 1153-1457 


Employment at the Admiralty of 


fifty-six pensioners from the navy, marines, and army as messengers, 1155——Several 


positions in the docks and victualling yards for which discharged seainen are fitted, 
1160. 


Total number of seamen and of marines pensioned under the age of fifty, and over 
that age respectively, 1161 Large proportion of the pensioned men who seem to be 
resident at the seaports, 1162——Particulars as to the number and the age of seamen 
and marines respectively pensioned in the year 1875; 1163-1165 Average of forty 
or forty-one years of age at which seamen and marines are pensioned, after twenty-one 
years’ service, 1166—-—Small proportion of the pensioned seamen who are enrolled in 
the Seamen Pensioners’ Reserve, they not being eligible for the reserve after the age of 


fifty, 1167-1169. 


~ Total of 919 warrant officers in the navy responsible, more or less, for the custody of 
stores, 1171-1178—-—Question considered whether warrant officers might not be made 
350. y 0038 available 
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available for the duties on shore in connection with stores; objection to pensioned men 
being thus employed, 1179-1192. 1265——-Employment of seven non-commissioned 
officers of marines at the Royal Marine Office in New-street, and of 120 at the several 
marine divisions, 1193-1198——Total of 7,733 petty officers serving in the navy on the 
ist June 1876; 1199. 


Rate of daily pay of pensioned sailors or soldiers employed as labourers in the duck- 
yards; no reduction is made on account of their pension, 1201. 1250, 1251-—-—Expla- 
nation that riggers and yard craftsmen are allowed to count their civil time in the yards 
towards pensions; total of 488 of the former, 1202-1206. 1256, 1257——No warrant 
officers have been employed in the Accountant General’s Department, 1208—— Nor 
have any subordinates from the army or navy been employed as cierks in the Admiralty, 


1209. 1264—— Employment in the Admiralty of a few writers who had been officers 
in the army or navy; efficiency of one of these, 1209-1214. 
: Grounds for the conclusion that it would be most objectionable to introdute into the 


Admiralty soldiers or sailors as clerks; insurmountable social difficulues in the way, 
1215-1235. 1241, 1242. 1260-1263 Necessity of the second-class and first-class 
clerks working in the same, room, 1219-1222. 1260-1263. 1296-19301. 


Discretion of the superintendent of each yard as to the men taken on as labourers ; 
decided objection to its bemg compulsory to employ a certain number of discharged 
seamen, 1236-1240 Appointment also of the messengers in the yards by the superin- 
tendents, 1243, 1244, Particulars in connection with the established and temporary 
messengers in the Admiralty, the number in each class who have been in the army, 
navy, and marines, the mode of appointment, rate of pay, &c., 1245. 1252. 1272- 
1204. 

Re-engagement of about four-fifths of the men who complete their first period of 
service in the navy, 1253 Doubt as to the number of pensioned petty officers under 
fifty years of age, 1254 Doubt also as to the modes of employment of the pensioners, 
1255-1257 ——Large increase going on. in the annual number of men pensioned, 1258, 
1259—— Fixed establishment of workmen in the naval yards, the rates of pay of this 
class and of the hired men being fixed, 1266-1271—-—Conclusion that soldiers or sailors, 
before admission to civil departments, would have to pass the prescribed examinations, 
1295. 


Wilson, Henry Kenneth. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Governor of Maidstone Gaol ; 
has had experience of other prisons, and was formerly in the army, 2796-2798. 2859 
——System of appointment of warders at Maidstone Gaol, and qualifications required ; 
disadvantage in there being no examination as to education, 2799-2801. 2815-2821. 
2889, 2890 Limit of age from twenty to forty, 2802, 2803 Total of thirty-five 
warders, of whom twenty-six have come from the army and navy; average of seven 
vacancies yearly, 2804-2809. 2864. 2865——-Few applications from civilians, the pay 
not being a sufficient inducement, 2865. 2875-2880. 


Result of witness’ experience that old soldiers, of twenty years’ service, or more, are 
not well qualified for prison warders, 2810-2812 Conclusion however that young 
men, after six years in the army, would be preferable to civilians, and that it is very 
desirable to draft reserve men into the prison and police services, 2813 et seq. Incen- 
tive to recruiting, and advantage to the army, if it were known that situations in the 
prisons and police were open to short-service men, 2813. 2822. . - 


Literary examination contemplated for civil warders, but not for men from the army if 
they had passed through the regimental schools, 2819-2821. 2872-2875 Expediency 
of the army service of reserve men counting towards a pension in the prison service, the 
reserve pay being for the time suspended, 2823-2829. 2841, 2842. 2873. 2875 
Importance of all the prisons being under the control of the Secretary of State as regards 
appointments from the army ; total number of warders and assistants adverted to hereon, 
| 2825. 2845. 2859-2861. 2884, 2885. 


Facility of suppiying the places of reserve men, as warders, if they were suddenly called 
out for military service, 2830-2840. 2863——Approval of all prison warders being 
recruited from the army, if young soldiers can be obtained direct from the reserve, under 
the short-service system ; civilians however might still apply, but should undergo an | 
examination, 2843-2850. 2872-2875. 2881-2892 Varying regulations in the prison ‘ 
service, and in the police and other departments, on the score of superannuation, 2851- 


2857—— Preference now given by Capt. Leggatt, of Salford Gaol, to soldiers as warders, 
2862. 2887. 


Efficiency of some warders at Maidstone from the navy and marines, 2864—2867-—— 
Approval of a considerable proportion of civilian warders whilst only old soldiers are 
available for the service, 2868-2871. 2881--—-Efficiency of two clerks at Maidstcne 
Gaol; these had not been warders, and did not pass any Civil Service examination, 
2893-2899. 


Writers. 
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Writers. Re-arrangement by the Treasury in 1872, under which the class of military clerk 
became absorbed in that of Civil Service writer with an uniform pay of 10 d. an hou 
Thompson 402, 403——Facilities given by the Civil Service Commissioners to ex-soldiers 
to become writers, 2b. 402—— Numerous applications by ex-soldiers for writerships, 
though comparatively few come up to the standard, 7b. 420, 421. 


Reference to the ex-soldiers in the writer class as coming partly from the ranks; ex- 
clusive supply of this class through the Civil Service Commissioners, Thompson 598-600. 
611——.Way in which some preference is given by the Civil Service Commissioners to 
well recommended non-commissioned officers as regards the register of writers, 2b. 650— 
652. 

Treasury Minute of 27th June 1872 with reference to the conditions of employment of 
temporary writers in the Civil Service, App, 189, 190. 


Return as to soldiers examined for the situation of temporary writer in 1873 and 1874, 
App. 198. : 

Total of 2,094 writers put on the register from June 1870 to December 1875, App. 
222. 


Proportion of seventy-four per cent. represented by the civilian candidates who failed 
in the examinations for writerships from June 1870 to December 1875, App. 222. 


See also Brodie, Serjeant Major. Convict Service, 7. Copyists. Customs, 7. 
Post Office, 5. 


Y. 


Young, Adam. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Secretary to the Excise branch of the 
Inland Revenue, 1725——Explanation that the entrance of assistants in the excise or 
out-door branch is by open competition through the Civil Service Commissioners ; pay 
of these officers, who are the lowest class, 1726-1732——Right of soldiers, as competitors, 
to deduct their actual service from the limit of age, 1733-1735——NSeverity of the com- 
petition, so that soldiers would have no chance against the well educated and carefully 
prepared youths who compete, 1736-1739. 1749*—-—Simple character of the subjects of 
examination, 1740-1742 Large number of candidates in proportion to the vacancies, 
1743, 1743". 


Information relative to the mode of appointment, duties, and pay of the preventive men 
in Scotland, thirty-two in number ; fitness of soldiers for this position, 1744-1751. 1807— 
1809—— Practice of training assistants in the Excise vranch for six weeks before the 
ate regularly employed; value of the knowledge thus obtained, 1752, 1753. 1802- 
1806. 


Open competition for the first and second grade clerks in the in-door branch, 1754. 
1762 Mode of appointment and qualifications of the messengers, about thirty in 
number; degree of fitness of soldiers for this employment, 1754-1761——-Supply of about 
thirty writers from the Civil Service Commissioners ; belief that none of these were 
soldiers, 1763, 1764. 


Evidence to the effect that the present systen of bringing in young men and of pro- 
moting them when properly trained works well for the department, and that the intro- 
duction of soldiers: under a test examination is not desirable, 1765 e¢ seg.; 1816-1818 
——Numerous towns in which examinations are held; sufficient facilities to the public 
in this respect, 1776-1779 Object of the entrance or competitive examination to test 
the literary ability of the candidates, there being also a departmental exami nation be- 
fore subsequent promotion, 1783-1786. 


Doubt as to the trining of soldiers fitting them for the position of out-door officers, 
especially when stationed alone, 1787, 1738. 1813-1815——Requirement as to young 
men being unmarried on entering the out-door department; bar to the admission of 
soldiers unless this stipulation be removed, 1797-1801 Importance of the gradual 
training of the young men in the in-door department, 1802——Examination in the 
department at the end of the six weeks’ training of out-door assistants; very rare 
instances of rejection, 1805, 1806——Discharge of the duties of preventive officers in 
Ireland by the frish constabulary ; very little illicit distillation, 1810-1812. 
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FROM THE 


SELECT COMMITTEE 


STANDING ORDERS REVISION; 


WITH THE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
8 August 1876. / 


404. — 


Monday, 7th August 1876. 


Ordered, THaT a Select. Committee be appointed. to revise the Standing Orders. 


Ordered, THat the Committee do consist of the following Members — 


Mr. Stephen Cave. Viscount Galway. 

Sir Charles Forster. - Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 

Mr. Goldney. Colonel North. 

Mr, Hankey. Mr. Serjeant Simon. 

Mr. Gibson. Sir Henry Wolff. 

Mr. Monk. Mr. Bristowe. ° 


Sir Henry Holland. Mr. Raikes. _ 
Mr. Anderson. 5 


Ordered, THaT the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 


Ordered, THAT Five be the Quorum of the Committee. _ 


REPORT 00): - oe) A ge) ce 
STANDING ORDERS) <7: 2/270) hbase awe) lr 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE - - -+ - - .-p. 63 


feviiie. | 


Ree Oe eT 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to Revise the StTanpING 
OrpErRs ;——HaveE considered the Matters to them referred, and have agreed 


to Report the Stranpine ORpDERs as revised by them to the House, as follows. 


8 August 1876. 
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STANDING ORDERS RELATIVE TO PRIVATE BILLS: 
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S. O. 1. This Order has been transposed, ae amended, by i insel 
in line 9, after “ incorporating,” the word “ regulating ;” ;’ in line a 
after “ House of Correction,” the words ‘ a ci eae ee certai 
verbal amendments. LIM ba esta rcp oT 
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STANDING ORDERS. 


1876. 


Parr I. 


THE TWO CLASSES OF PRIVATE BILLS. 


1. For the purposes of the Standing Orders of this House, all Private 
Bills to which the Standing Orders are applicable shall be divided into 
the Two following Classes, according to the subjects to which they 
respectively relate :— 


1st Cuass: 


404. 


Burial Ground, Making, Maintaining or Altering. 

Charters and Corporations, enlarging or altering Powers of. 

Church or Chapel, Building, Enlarging, Repairing or Maintaining. 
City or Town, Paving, Lighting, Watching, Cleansing or Improving. 
Company, Incorporating, Regulating, or giving Powers to. 

County Rate. 

County or Shire Hall, Court House. 


Crown, Church, or Corporation Property, or Property held in Trust for 
Public or Charitable Purposes. 


Ferry, where no work is to be executed. 

Fishery, Making, Maintaining or Improving. 

Gaol or House of Correction. 

Gas Work. 

Land, Inclosing, Draining or Improving. 

Letters Patent, Confirming, Prolonging or Transferring. 
Local Court, Constituting. 4 


Market or Market-place, Erecting, Improving, Repairing, Maintaining 
or Regulating. 

Polce. *. 

Poor, Maintaining or Employing. 

Poor Rate. ; 

Powers to sue and be sued, Conferring. 


Stipendiary Magistrate, or any Public Officer, Payment of. 


And 


Continuing or amending an Act passed for any of the’ purposes included 
in this or the Second Class, where no further work than such as 
was authorized by a former Act is proposed to be made. 


x A 3 | 2nd Crass : 


The Two 
Classes of 
Private Bills. 


Private Bills 
divided into 
Two Classes. 


Ist Class. 


6 STANDING ORDERS. [Private Bills. 
q The Two 

Peeps and CuAss : 

2nd: Class, Making, Maintaining, Varying, Extending or Enlarging any 
5 Aqueduct. Harbour. 
a Archway. Navigation. 
. Bridge. Pier. 

Canal. Port. 

| Cut. Railway. 
Dock. Reservoir. 
| Drainage—where it isnot pro- Sewer. 
vided inthe Billthatthe Cut ——_ Street. 
\ shall not be more than Eleven Tramway. 
> feet wide at the bottom. Tunnel. 
Embankment for reclaiming Turnpike or other Public Car- 
a Land from the Sea or any riage Road. 
Tidal River. Waterwork. 


| Ferry, where any work is to 
be executed. 


APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 


Examinersof 2, THERE shall be one or more Officers of this House, to be called 
Petitions. «THE EXAMINERS OF PETITIONS FOR PRiIvATE Brus,” who shall 
be appointed by Mr. Speaker. 
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STANDING ORDERS, 
COMPLIANCE WITH WHICH IS TO BE 
PROVED BEFORE THE 
EXAMINERS OF PETITIONS FOR 
PRIVATE BILLS. 
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II. 
Standing 
Orders, com- 
pliance with 
which is to be 
proved before 
the Exami- 
ners of Peti- 
tions for 
Private Bills. 
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_agreements or traffic arrangements ; 


S. O. 3. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by inserting 
in line 10, after “ Company,” the words “or to enter into working 
” in line 16, after “intention,” 
the words ‘‘ and shall also specify the Companies, person or persons 
with, to, from, or by whom it is intended to be proposed that such 
amalgamation, sale, purchase, lease, working agreements, or traffic 
arrangements shall be made.” 


S. O. 4. This Order has been ent and amended, by ae 
out in line 11, after “ boards,” the word “ schoolmasters.” 


S. O. 5. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by inserting 
after “‘ gas works,” in line 2, the words “ or Sewage Works, or Works 
for the Manufacture or Conversion of Residual Products,” and by 
certain verbal amendments. 


S. O. 6. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by trans- 
ferring to a new Standing Order that part with reference to the 
Notices posted in the street, and by striking out the words which 


_ require the Notice to specify the exact course of the Tramway, and 


by certain verbal amendments. 


— 
~ gid 


Private Bills. | STANDING ORDERS. 9 
Parr LI. 


STANDING ORDERS, COMPLIANCE WITH WHICH IS 
| BE PROVED BEFORE THE EXAMINERS. 


TO 


2A. 


‘CoMPLIANCE with the following Standing Orders shall be proved 
before one of the Examiners ; viz.— 


1. Notices by Advertisement. 


3. In all cases where Application is intended to be made for leave to 
bring in a Bill relating to any of the subjects included in either of 
the Two Classes of Private Bills, Notices shall be given stating the 
objects of such intended application, and the time at which copies of 
the Bill will be deposited in the Private Bill Office; and if it be in- 
tended to apply for powers for the compulsory purchase of Lands or 
Houses, or for extending the time granted by any former Act for that 
purpose, or to amalgamate with any other Company, or to sell or 
lease the Undertaking, or to purchase or take on lease the Under- 
taking of any other Company, or to enter into working agreements 
or traihe arrangements, or to amend or repeal any former Act or 
Acts, or to levy any Tolls, Rates or Duties, or to alter any existing 
Tolls, Rates or Duties, or to confer, vary or extinguish any exemp- 
tions from payment of Tolls, Rates or Duties, or to confer, vary or 
extinguish any other rights or privileges, the Notices shall specify 
such intention, and shall also specify the Company, person, or persons 
with, to, from, or by whom it is intended to be proposed that such 
amalgamation, sale, purchase, lease, working agreements, or traffic 
arrangements shall be made; and the whole of the Notice relating to 
the same Bill shall be included in the same Advertisement, which 
shall be headed by a short title, descriptive of the Undertalcing or Bill. 


4. In cases of Bills included in the Second Class, and of Bills of the 
First Class, in respect to which Plans are required to be deposited, 


‘such Notices shall also contain a description of all the Termini, toge- 


ther with the Names of the Parishes, Townships, Townlands and extra- 
parochial places from, in, through or into which the Work is intended 
to be made, maintained, varied, extended or enlarged, or in which 


any land or houses intended to be taken are situate, and shall state’ 


the time and place of deposit of the Plans, Sections, Books of Refer- 
ence and Copies of the Gazette Notice respectively, with the Clerks of 
the Peace, Sheriff Clerks, Parish Clerks, Clerks of Vestries or District 
Boards, Session Clerks, Town Clerks and Clerks of Unions, as the case 
may be. 


5. In cases of Bills for making a Cemetery or Burial Ground, or for 
constructing Gas Works, or Sewage Works, or Works for the ‘Manv- 
facture or Conversion of Residual ti. the Notices shall set forth 
and specify the limits within which such Cemetery or Burial Ground is 
intended to be made or such works constructed. 


6. In cases of Bills for laying down a Tramway in any Street, the 
Notices shall specify at what point or points, and on which side of the 
Street it is proposed to lay such Tramway, so that for a distance of 
Thirty feet or upwards a less space than Nine feet Six inches, or if it 
is intended to run thereon carriages or trucks adapted for use upon 
Railways, a less space than Ten feet Six inches shall intervene between 
the outside of the footpath_on the side of the road and the nearest 
rail of the Tramway. 
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be stated, and 
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with whom 
any amalga- 
mation, &c., 
is proposed. 


In Second 
Class Bills, 
Notices to 
contain 
Names of 
Parishes, &c. 


Notices to 
specify limits 


- of Burial 


Ground or 
Gas Works. ° 


Street 
Tramways. 


Standing Orders, 

- compliance 
with which is to be 
proved before 
Examiners. 


Cuts, Canals, 
Navigations, 
&C. 

When it is 


intended to 
divert Water 


10 STANDING ORDERS. . [Private 


7. In all cases where it is proposed to divert into any existing or in- 
tended Cut, Canal, Reservoir, Aqueduct or Navigation, or into any in- 
tended variation, extension or enlargement thereof respectively, any 
Water from any existing Cut, Canal, Reservoir, Aqueduct or Naviga- 
tion, whether directly or derivatively, and whether under any agreement 
with the Proprietors thereof or otherwise, the Notices shall contain the 
name of every such last-mentioned Cut, Canal, Reservoir, Aqueduct or 
Navigation, the Waters supplying which will either directly or deriva- 


from an exist- tively flow or proceed into any such existing or intended Cut, Canal, 


ing Cut, &c. 


Letters 
Patent. 


Name of 
Invention to 
be prefixed 
in Capitals to 
Notice. 
Publication 
of Notices in 


Gazettes and 
Newspapers. 


Street 
Tramways. 


Notices to be 


posted in 
Street. 


Application 


before 15th 
December. 


Reservoir, Aqueduct or Navigation, or into any intended variation, ex- 
tension or enlargement thereof. 


8. In cases of Bills for confirming or prolonging, or otherwise re- 
lating to Letters Patent, each Notice shall have prefixed to it in Capital 
Letters the name by which the Invention is usually distinguished, and - 
shall contain a distinct description of the Invention for which such 
Letters Patent have been obtained, and also an account of the Term 
of their Duration. 7 


9. In the Months of October and November, or either of them, 
immediately preceding the Application for a Bill, the Notices shall be 
published once in the London, Edinburgh or Dublin Gazette, as the 
case may be, and in Three successive Weeks in some one and the 
same Newspaper of the County in which the City, County of a City, 
Town, County of a Town, or Lands to which such Bill relates shall be 
situate; or if there be no Newspaper published therein, then in the 
Newspaper of some County adjoining or near thereto; and if such Bill 
relate specially to any particular City, County ofa City, Town, or 
County of a Town, in which any Newspaper is published, the Notices 
shall be published in Three successive Weeks in one and the same 
Newspaper published therein; or if such Bill do not relate to any 
particular City, County of a City, Town, County of a Town or Lands, 
such Notices shall be published once in the London, Edinburgh or 
Diblin Gazette only, as the case may be; and if such Bill relate to 
Lands situate in more than one County, such Notices shall be inserted 
once in each of Three successive Weeks, in some Newspaper or News- 
papers which shall be published in London at least Six Days in the 
Week, or in Edinburgh or Dublin at least Two Days in the Week, as 
the case may be, and.in a Newspaper of the County in which the 
principal Office of the Company or Companies or other parties who 
are the Promoters of any such Bill, is situate, and in a Newspaper 
of every County in which any new Works are proposed to be con- 
structed, or in which any lands are intended to be taken, or in which 
any lands are situate in respect of which any new or further powers 
for the completion of Works already authorized are intended to be 
applied for. 


10. In the Months of October and November, or one of them, imme- 
diately preceding the Application for any Bill for laying down a 
Tramway, Notice thereof shall be posted for Fourteen consecutive 
Days in any Street or Streets along which it is proposed to lay the 
Tramway, in such manner as the authority having the control of 
such Street or Streets shall direct, and if after such Application to. 
such authority no such direction shall be given, then in some con- 
spicuous position in such Street or Streets, and such Notice:shall also. 
state the place or places at which the Plans of such Tramways are 
deposited. 


2. Notices and Applications to Owners, Lessees and Occupiers of 
Lands and Houses. 


11. On or before the Fifteenth day of December immediately preceding 
the Application for a Bill by which any Lands or Houses are intended 
to be taken, or an extension of the time granted by any former Act for 
that purpose is sought, application in writing shall be made to the 

Owners 


F107 
S. O. 7. This Order has been transposed. 


S. O. 8. This Order has been transposed, and verbally amended. 


S. O. 9. This Order has been transposed, and verbally amended. 


~§. 0. 10. This is a portion of late Standing Order 16, with the 
addition of the words ‘‘and such Notices shall also state the place or 
places at which the plans of such tramways are deposited.” 


‘ 


S. O. 11. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by trans- 
ferring the requirement that the Notices should be accompanied by 
a Copy of certain Standing Orders so as to apply to all applications, 


S. O. 12. This Order has been transposed. 


S. O. 13. This Order has been transposed. 


S. 0. 14. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by 
inserting in line 6, after “ manufactories,” the words “ or other 
works.” 


8. 0.15. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by 
inserting in line 3, after ‘‘ burial ground,” the words “or for con- 
structing gas works or sewage works, or works for the manufacture 
or conversion of the residual products,” and by certain verbal amend- 
ments. 


S.O. 16. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by 
inserting in line 1, the words “on or before the 15th day of December 
immediately preceding the application for a Bill,” instead of the 
previous requirement, and by certain verbal amendments. 


Bills.] STANDING ORDERS. ° 11 
Owners or reputed Owners, Lessees or reputed Lessees, and Occupiers 
of all lands and houses so intended to be taken, or which may be 
taken as being within the limits of deviation defined upon the Plan ; 
and in cases of Bills included in the second class, such application 
shall be, as nearly as may be, in the form set forth in the Appendix 
marked (A.) 


12. Separate Lists shall be made of the Names of such Owners, Les- 
sees and Occupiers, distinguishing those who have assented, dissented 
or are neuter in respect to such application, or who have returned no 
answer thereto; and where no. written acknowledgment has been 
returned to an application forwarded by post, or where such applica- 
tion has been returned as undelivered at any time before the making 
up of such lists, the direction of the letter in which the same was so 
forwarded. shal] be inserted therein. 


13. On or before the /%fieenth day of December immediately pre- 
ceding the Application for a Bill for the laying down a Tramway, 
notice in writing shall be given to the Owners or reputed Owners, 
Lessees or reputed Lessees, and Occupiers of all houses, shops, or 
warehouses abutting upon any part of the said highway where, for a 
distance of Thirty feet or upwards, it is proposed that a less space 
than Nine feet Six inches shall intervene between the outside of the 
footpath on either side of the road and the nearest rail of the Tram- 
way, or a less space than Ten feet Six inches, if it is intended to run 
on the ‘Tramway carriages or trucks adapted for use upon Railways. 


14. On or before the Fifteenth day of December immediately pre- 
ceding the Application for a Bill, whereby it is proposed to abstract 
Water from any Stream for the purpose of supplying any Cut, Canal, 
Reservoir, Aqueduct, Navigation, or Waterwork, notice in writing of 
such Bill shall be given to the Owners or reputed Owners, Lessees or re- 
puted Lessees, and Occupiers of all Mills and Manufactories or other 
Works using the Waters of such Stream for a distance of Twenty miles 
below the point at which such Water is intended to be abstracted, such 
distance to be measured along the course of such Stream, unless such 
Waters shall, within a less distance than Twenty miles, fall into or 
unite with any navigable Stream, and then only to the Owners or 
reputed Owners, Lessees or reputed Lessees, and Occupiers of such 
Mills and Manufactories, or other Works as aforesaid, which shall be 
situate between the point at which such Water is proposed to be 
abstracted, and the point at which such Water shall fall into or unite 
with such navigable Stream ; and such notice shall state the name (if 
any) by which the Stream is known at the point at which such Water 
shall be immediately abstracted, and also the Parish in which such 
point is situate, and the time and place of deposit of Plans, Sections, 
and Books of Reference and Copies of the Gazette notice respectively 
with the Clerks of the Peace and Sheriff Clerks, as the case may be. 


15. On or before the ifteenth day of December immediately pre- 
ceding the Application fora Bill for making a Cemetery or BurialGround, 
or for constructing Gas Works or Sewage Works, or Works for the 
Manufacture or Conversion of the Residual Products, Notice shall be 
served upon the Owner, Lessee and Occupier of every Dwelling House 
situated within 300 Yards of the limits within which such Cemetery 
or Burial Ground may be made, or such Works may be constructed. 


16. On or before the Fifteenth day of December immediately pre- 
ceding the Application for a Bill whereby the whole or any part of a 
Work authorized by any former Act is intended to be relinquished, 
Notice in writing of such Bill shall be served upon the Owners or 
reputed Owners, Lessees or reputed Lessees, and Occupiers of the 
Lands in which any part of the said Work intended to be thereby 
relinquished is situate. 
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Standing Orders, 
compliance 
with which is to be 
proved before 


17. On or before.the Twenty-first day of December immediately pre- 


Notices not 
to be given 
on Sunday, 
&e. 


Consents in 
case of Tram- 
ways Bill. 


ceding the Application for a Bill, whereby any express statutory pro- 


the same was not returned by the Post Office as undelivered. 


21. No Notice served or Application made on a Sunday or Christmas 
Day, or before Eight o'clock in the forenoon, or after Eight o’clock in 
the afternoon of any day, shall be deemed valid, except in the case of 
delivery of letters by post. 


22. In cases of Bills to authorise the laying down of a Tramway along 
any public highway, the promoters shall obtain the consent of the 


_ local authority of the district or districts through which it is proposed 


to construct such Tramway, and where in any district there is a road 


authority distinct from the local authority, the consent of such road | 


authority shall aiso be necessary in any case where power is sought to 
break up any road, subject to the jurisdiction of such road authority. 
For the purposes of this Order, the local and road authorities in 
England and Scotland shall be the local and road authorities men- 
tioned in Section 3 of “The Tramways Act, 1870,” and in Ireland 
shall be the grand jury of the county in respect to any highway, or 
portion of highway, within the jurisdiction of such grand jury; and 
in respect to highways wholly or partly within any city, borough, 
town corporate, or other place or district in which the public roads 
are not under the control of the grand jury of the county, shall -be the 
respective local and road authorities of such city, borough, town cor- 


porate, 


Examiners. vision then in foree for the protection of the Owner, Lessee, or : 
Notice to Occupier of any Property, or for the protection or benefit of any 
Owners, &e., public Trustees or Commissioners, Corporation or Person, specifically ; 
in eases of |. named in such provision, is sought to be altered or repealed, Notice he 
Repealof in writing of such Bill, and of the intention to alter or repeal such | 
Provisions. —_ provision, shall be served upon every such Owner, Lessee, or Occupier, 
public Trustees or Commissioners, Corporation or Person. 

Notice to 18. On or before the Twenty-first day of December immediately pre- : 

peas ea ceding the Application for a Bill relating to Crown, Church or Corpo- 

caseofCrown, ration Property, or Property held in Trust for Public or Charitable 

Church or Purposes, Notice in writing of such Application to Parliament shall 

pee be served upon the Owners or reputed Owners of such Property, and 
the Lessees or reputed Lessees of such Property, holding Leases . 
granted for a life or lives, or for any term of Twenty-one Years or . 
upwards. 

How Appli- 19, All Applications shall be made, and Notices served, either by 

sic nae delivering the same personally to the party entitled to such Applica- 

Notices tion or Notice, or by leaving the same at his usual place of abode, 

aes or, in his absence from the United Kingdom, with his agent, or by 
forwarding the same by post in a registered letter, addressed with a 
sufficient direction to his usual place of abode, and posted on or be- : 

‘ fore the third day previously to the day required for delivery of the ; 

same personally, at such places, at such hours and according to 
such regulations as the Postmaster. General shall from time to time 
appoint, for the posting and registration of such letters, and shall be 
accompanied by a copy of the Standing Orders which regulate the 
time and mode of presenting Petitions in opposition to Bills. 

Written 20. In all cases the written acknowledgment of the party applied to 

acknowledg- shall, in the absence of other proof, be sufficient evidence of such ap- 

ment of Party yan 5 é x é . 

applied to, _ plication having been made, or notice given ; and in case of an appli- 

oa in case n cation or notice having been forwarded by post, in a registered letter, 

oe Nees the production of the Post Office receipt for such letter, duly stamped, 

by post, Post in such form as the Postmaster General shall have appointed, shall be 

Office Receip* sufficient evidence of the due delivery of such letter : Provided it shall 

anace cu appear that the same was properly and sufficiently directed, and that 

application. 


“4 


fm J 


S. O. 17. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by insert- 
ing, in line 1, the words “ on or before the Twenty-first day of December 
immediately preceding the application for a Bill,” instead of the pre- 
vious requirement, and by certain verbal amendments. 


S. O. 18. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by insert- 
ing, in line 1, the words “ on or before the Twenty-first day, of December 
immediately preceding the application for a Bill,” instead of the pre-- 
vious requirement, and by certain verbal amendments. 


S. O. 19. This Order has. been transposed, and amended, by insert- 
ing, in line 1, after “ made,” the words “ and Notices served, either ;”” 
in line 6, after “posted,” the words “ on or before the third day pre- 
viously to the day required for deliverv of the same personally at such 
places,” instead of the previous requirement, and by certain verbal 
amendments. 


S. O. 20. This Order has been transposed, and verbally amended. 


S. O. 21. This Order has been transposed. 


S. O. 22. This Order has been transposed. 


| 
iq 
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“S. O. 23. This Order has been transposed, and amended. 
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Ss. O. 24. This Order has been transposed, verbally amended, pe 
“supplemented by the addition of late S. ). 33. and 34. . we 
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S. O. 26. This Order has nee transposed, and amended by iadenetns 
‘in line 8, after the word “ any,” the words “ across the same tidal — 


-waters,” and by certain verbal amendments. 


= 
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porate, or other place or district mentioned in Section 38 of “The 
Tramways (ireland) Act, 1860 :” Provided that where it is proposed to 
lay down any Tramways in two or more districts, and any local or road 
authority having jurisdiction in any such districts does not consent 
thereto, the consents of the local and road authority, or the local 
and road authorities having jurisdiction over Two-thirds of the length 
of such proposed Tramway, shall be deemed to be sufficient. 


3. Documents required to be deposited, and the Times and Places of 
Deposit. 
23. No Deposit required by the following orders shall be deemed 
valid if made on a Sunday or Christmas Day, or before Hight o’clock 
in the forenoon, or after Hight o’clock in the afternoon of any day. 


Deposits on or before the 30th November. 


24. In cases of Bills of the Second Class, a Plan and also a Duplicate 
thereof, together with a Book of Reference thereto, and a Section 
and also a Duplicate thereof, as hereinafter described, and in cases of 
Bills of the First Class, by which any lands or houses are intended to 
be taken, a Plan and Duplicate thereof, together with a Book of Refer- 
ence thereto, shal] he deposited for public inspection at the office of the 
Clerk of the Peace for every County, Riding or Division in England 
or Jreland, or in the office of the Principal Sheriff Clerk of every 
County in Scotland, and where any ‘County in Scotland is divided 
into districts or divisions, then also in the office of the Principal Sheriff 
Clerk in or for each district or division, in or through which the 
Work is proposed to be made, maintained, varied, extended or enlarged, 
or in which such lands or houses are situate, on or before the 30th 
day of November immediately preceding the Application for the 
Bill; and in the case of Railway Bills, the Ordnance Map, on the 
scale of one inch to a mile, or where there is no Ordnance Map, 
a published Map, to a scale of not less than half an inch to a mile 
(or in Ireland, to a scale of not less than a quarter of an inch 
to a mile), with the line of Railway delineated thereon, so as to show 
its general course and direction, shall be deposited with such Plans, 
Sections and Book of Reference; and the Clerks of the Peace or Sheriff 
Clerks, or their respective Deputies, shall make a Memorial in writing 
upon the Plans, Sections and Books of Reference so deposited with 
them, denoting the time at which the same were lodged in their 
respective offices, and shall at all seasonable hours of the day permit 
amy person to view and examine one of the same, and to make copies 
or extracts therefrom; and one of the two Plans and Sections so 
deposited shall be sealed up and retained in the possession of the 
Clerk of the Peace or Sheriff Clerk until called for by order of one 
of the Two Houses of Parliament. 


25. On or before the 30th day of November, a copy of the said 
Plans, Sections-and Books of Reference, and in the case of Railway 


Bills, also a copy of the said Ordnance or published Map, with the om 


line of Railway delineated thereon, shall be deposited in the Private 
Bill Office of this House. ; 


26. In cases where the Work is to be situate on Tidal Lands within 
the ordinary Spring Tides, a copy of the Plans and Sections shall, on 
-or before the 30th day of November immediately preceding the appli- 
cation for the Bill, be deposited at the Office of the Harbour Depart- 
ment, Board of Trade, marked ‘ Trpau WarTerRs,” and on such 
copy all Tidal Waters shall be coloured blue, and if the Plans include 
any Bridge across Tidal Waters, the dimensions, as regards span 
and headway of the nearest Bridges, if any, across the same Tidal 
404. si B 3 


Standing Orders, 
compliance 
with which is’ to be 
proved before 
Examiners. 


Deposit not 
to be made on 
Sunday, &c. 


Plans and 
Books of Re- 
ference, and 
Sections, to 
be deposited 
with Clerk 
of the Peace, 
&e. 


In cas s of 
Railways, 
Ordnance or 
Published 
Map, to be 
deposited 
with Clerk of 
Peace, &c. 


Clerks of 
Peace to in- 
dorse a Me- 
morial on 
Plans, &c. 


/ 


Deposit of 
Plans, &c. in 
Private Bill 
ce. 


When works 
on Tidal 
Lands, Plans, 
Sections, and 
Map, to be 
deposited at 
the Office of 
the Harbour 
Department, 
Board of 
Trade. 


Waters . 


Standing Orders, 
compliance 
with which is to be 
proved before 
Examiners. 


Deposit of 
Plans, &c. at 
the Office of 
the Board of 
Trade. 


Deposit of 
Pians and 
Sections with 
Metropolitan 
Board of 

W orks. 


Deposit of 
Parish Plan, 
Section and 
Book of Refe- 
rence, with 
Parish Clerk, 
&e. 


Deposit of 
Plans, &c., 
at the Home 
Office in case 
of disturbance 
of a Burial 
Ground. 


Gazette 

Notice to be 

deposited with 
lans, &c. 


Petition for 
Bill, &e., 

to be deposited 
iniPrivate Bill 
Office. 
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Waters above and below the proposed new Bridge, shall be marked 
thereon ; and in all such cases, such Plans and Sections shall be 
accompanied by an Ordnance or published Map of the country over 
which the Works are proposed to extend, or are to be carried, with 
their position and extent, or route accurately laid down thereon. 


27. In the case of Railway and Tramway Bills, a Copy of all Plans, 
Sections, and Books of Reference, required to be deposited in the 
Office of any Clerk of the Peace or Sheriff Clerk, on or before the 
30th day of November immediately preceding the application for the 
Bill (and in the case of Railway Bills also a copy of the said Ordnance 
or published Map, with the Line of Railway delineated thereon), 
shall on or before the same day be deposited in the Office of the 
Board of Trade. ; 


28. In cases where any portion of the Work shall be situate within 
the limits of the Metropolis, as defined by the “ Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, 1855,” a Copy of so much of the Plans and Sections as re- 
lates to such portion of the Work shall, on or before the 30th day of 
November, be deposited at the Ofhce of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 


29. On or before the 30th day of November, a copy of so much of 
the said Plans and Sections as relates to each Parish in or through 
which the Work is intended to be made, maintained, varied, ex- 
tended or enlarged, or in which any lands or houses, intended to be 
taken, are situate, together with a copy of so much of the Book of 
Reference as relates to such Parish, shall be deposited with the Parish 
Clerk of each such Parish in England, or, in the case of any Extra- 
parochial Place, with the Parish Clerk of some Parish immediately 
adjoining thereto, or in case of any place within the limits of the 
Metropolis, as defined by the “ Metropolis Management Act, 1855,” 
with the Clerk of the Vestry of each Parish in Schedule A., and with 
the Clerk of the District Board of Parishes in Schedule B. of the 
said Act; with the Session Clerk of each such Parish in Scotland, 
and in Royal Burghs with the Town Clerk, and with the Clerk of the 
Union within which such Parish is included in Ireland. 


30. When by any Bill power is sought to take any Churchyard, 
Burial Ground, or Cemetery, or any part thereof, or to disturb the 
bodies interred therein, a copy of so much of the Plans, Sections, and 
Books of Reference required by these Orders to be deposited in the 
Private Bill Office in respect, of such Bill as relates to such Church- 
yard, Burial Ground, or Cemetery shall, on or before the Thirtieth 
day of November, be deposited at the office of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 


31. Wherever any Plans, Sections and Books of Reference, or parts 
thereof, are required to be deposited, a copy of the Notice published 
in the Gazette of the intended application to Parliament shall be de- 
posited therewith. 


Deposits on or before the 21st December. 


32. Every Petition fora Private Bill, headed by a short Title descrip- 
tive of the Undertaking or Bill, corresponding with that at the head 
of the Advertisement, with a Declaration, signed by the Agent, and 
a printed copy of the Bill annexed, shall be deposited in the Private 


- Bill Office on or before the 2ist day of December; and such Petition, 


Bill and Declaration shall be open to the inspection of all parties; and 
printed copies of the Bill shall also be delivered therewith for the use of 


any Member of the House or Agent who may apply for the cai 
uch 


[ple ) 


S. O. 27. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by in- 
: serting in line 1, after “railway,” the words “and tramway,” and by 
certain verbal amendments. 


S. O. 28. This Order has been transposed. 


S. O. 29. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by striking 
out the word “ schoolmaster ” in line 13, and by certain verbal amend- 
ments. 


S. O. 30. This is a new Order. 


S. O. 31. This Order has been transposed. 


S. O. 32. This Order has been transposed, and supplemented 
late S. O. 42. 


S. O. 33. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by 
inserting, after “roads,” in line 10, the words “and of every Bill 
whereby power is sought to take any churchyard, burial-ground, or 
cemetery, or any part thereof, or to disturb the bodies interred 
therein,” and after, at the end of the Order, the words “and a printed 
copy of every Private Bill, whereby the boundaries of any school dis- 
trict, or the jurisdiction of any school board are affected at the Office 
of the Education Department,” and by certain verbal amendments. 


~ 
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S. O. 34. This Order has been transposed. 
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S. O. 35. This Order has been transposed, and verbally amended. 


/ 


~ 
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Such Declaration shall state to which of the two Classes of Bills 
such Bill in the judgment of the Agent belongs; and if the proposed 
Bill shall give power to effect any of the following objects; that is to 
say. :-—— 
i Power to take any lands or houses compulsorily, or to extend the time 
granted by any former Act for that purpose : 

Power to levy tolls, rates or duties, or to alter any existing tolls, rates 
or duties; or to confer, vary or extinguish any exemption from payment 
of tolls, rates or duties, or to confer, vary or extinguish any other right 
or privilege : 

Power to amalgamate with any other Company, or to sell or lease 
their Undertaking, or to purchase or take on lease the Undertaking of 
any other Company : 

Power to interfere with any Crown, Church or Corporation property, 
or property held in trust for public or charitable purposes : 

Power to relinquish any part of a work authorized by a former Act: 

Power to divert into any existing or intended cut, canal, reservoir, 
aqueduct or navigation, or into any intended variation, extension or en- 
largement thereof respectively, any water from any existing cut, canal, 
reservoir, aqueduct or navigation, whether directly or derivatively, and 
whether under any agreement with the proprietors thereof, or otherwise: 

Power to make, vary, extend or enlarge any cut, canal, reservoir, 
aqueduct or navigation : 

Power to make, vary, extend or enlarge any Railway. 


The said Declaration shall state which of such powers are given by 
the Bill, and shall indicate in which clauses of the Bill (referring to 
them by their number) such powers are given, and shall further state 
that the Bill does not give power to effect any of the objects enu- 
merated in this Order, other than those stated in the Declaration. 


If the proposed Bill shall not give power to effect any of the objects 
enumerated in the preceding Order, the said Declaration shall state 
that the Bill does not give power to effect any of such objects. 


The said Declaration shall also state that the Bill does not give any 
powers other than those included in the Notices for the Bill. 


33. On or before the 21st day of Decemver, a printed Copy of every 
Private Bill shall be deposited at the Office of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury ; a printed Copy of every Railway and Canal Bill, and of 
every Bill for incorporating or giving powers to any Company, shall 
be deposited at the Office of the Board of Trade; a printed Copy of 
every Bill relating to any Dock, Harbour, Navigation, Pier or Port, 
shall be deposited at the Office of the Harbour Department of the 
Board of Trade, marked “ Tidal Waters”; a printed Copy of every 
Bill relating to a Local Court, Stipendiary Magistrate, or Turnpike 
Roads, and of every Bill whereby power is sought to take any Church- 
yard, Burial Ground, or Cemetery, or any part thereof, or to disturb 
the bodies interred therein, at the Office of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department; and a printed Copy of every Bill whereby 
application..is. made. by or. on.behalf of any Municipal Corporation, 
Local Board, Improvement. Commissioners, or other local authority in 
England or Wales, for power in respect of any purpose to which the 
several Acts specified in Part I. of the Schedule to “The Loeal Govern- 
ment Board Act, 1871,” relate, at the Office of the Local Government 
Board, and a printed Copy of every Private Bill whereby the boun- 
daries of any School District or the jurisdiction of any School Board 
are affected at the Office of the Education Department. 


34. On or before the 21st day of December, a printed Copy of every 
Bill of the second Class whereby any Work shall be authorised within 
the limits of the Metropolis, as defined by “ The Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, 1855,” shall be deposited at the Office of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 


Deposits on.or before the 31st December. 


35. All Estimates and Declarations, and Lists of Owners, Lessees 
and Occupiers, which are required by the Standing Orders of The 
4. B4 House 


Standing Orders, 
compliance’ 
with which:is’to. be 
proved before 
Examiners. 


Declaration of Agent 
as to Class of Bill, 
and Powers thereof, 
tu be annexed to 
Petition. 


Deposit of Private 
Bills at Treasury 
and other Public 
Departments. 


Deposits of 
Bills with the 
Metropolitan 
Board of 
Works, 


Deposit of 
Estimates, &c., in 
Private Bill Office. 


Standing Orders, 
compliance 
with which is to be 
proved before 
Examiners, 


Documents to 
be deposited 
in Private 
Bill Office in 
regard to 
Joint Stock 
Companies 
Bills. 


Copies of 
Estimate and 
Declaration 
to be printed, 
and delivered 
in at Private 
Bill Office. 


Form of 
Estimate. 


Permanent way for sidings, and cost of junctions 
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House shall be deposited in the Private Bill Office on or before the 
31st day of December. 


35a. As respects all Bills for the incorporation of Joint Stock Com- 
panies, or proposed Companies for carrying on any Trade or Business, 
or for conferring upon such Companies the power of suing and being 
sued, there shall be deposited in the Private Bill Office, on or before 31st 
December, a copy of the Deed or Agreement of Partnership (if any) 
under which the Company or proposed Company is acting, and in all 
cases a Declaration stating the following matters :— 
1st.—The present and proposed amount of the Capital of the Company. 
2nd.—The number of Shares, and the amount of each Share. 
3rd.—The number of Shares subscribed for. 
4th.—The amount of Subscriptions paid up. 
5th.—The names, residences and descriptions of the Shareholders or 
Subscribers (so far as the same can be made out),.and of the actual or 
provisional Directors, Treasurers, Secretaries or other officer, if any. 
And such documents shall be verified by the signature of some autho 
rized officer of the Company or proposed Company (if any), and by 
some responsible party promoting the Bill; and copies of such Decla- 
rations shall be printed at the expense of the Promoters of the Bill, 
and delivered at the Vote Office for the use of the Members of The 
House, and at the Private Bill Office for the use of any Agent who 
may apply for the same. 


36. On or before 31st December, copies of the Estimate of Expense 
of the Undertaking ; and wherea Declaration alone, or Declaration and 
Estimate of the probable amount of Rates and Duties, are required, 
copies of such Declaration, or of such Declaration and Estimate, shall 
be printed at the expense of the Promoters of the Bill, and delivered 
at the Vote Office for the use of the Members of The House, and at 
the Private Bill Office for the use of any Agent who may apply for 
the same. 


37. The Estimate for any Works proposed to be authorized by any 
Railway, Dock, or Harbour Bill, shall be in the following form, or as 
near thereto as circumstances may permit :— 


ESTIMATE of the proposed (Railway). 
Line, No. i Whether 
Miles. f. ch. Single or Double. 
Length of Line - - - 2 ‘ Fee 


Cubic yds.|Priceper Yd.| £. 8, d.| £. & d. 


Earthworks: 


Metallings of roads and level crossings - 
Gatekeepers’ houses at level crossings - 


Permanent way, including fencing : 


Cuttings—Rock - “ 3 

Soft Soil = - = 

Roads - . Ms 

Terran, = velve 
Embankments, including Roads - Cubic yds. - - - 
Bridges—Public Roads - Sh Cit Number -  - : s 
Accommodation Bridges and Works - 2 - i ee 3 
Viaducts - - - Z “5 : a es ss S < 
Culverts and Drains - = « e 3 = = s Ls 


Cost per Mile. 
Miles. figs. chs. — 
Lage ak 
at / 


Stations - - = < = = J 
Contingencies - - - - = = 
Land and buildings 


- - per cent. 
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S. 0. 39. This Order has been transposed. ‘ 
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S. 0. 41. This Order has been transposed. 
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Standing Orders, 
compliance 
with which is to be 
proved before 


Examiners. 


The same details for each Branch, and General Summary of Total 
Cost. 


38. In the case of any Bill by which power is sought to take, in any 
_ city, town, or parish, fifteen houses or more, occupied either wholly 
or partially by persons belonging to the labouring classes, as tenants or 
lodgers, the promoters shall deposit in the Private Bill Office, on or 
before the 31st day of December, a statement of the number, descrip- 
tion, and situation of such houses, the number (so far as they can 
be ascertained) of persons to be displaced, and whether any and 
what provision is made in the Rill for remedying any mconvenience 
likely to arise from such displacement, and such statement shall 
stand referred to the Committee on the Bill. 


39. Whenever Plans, Sections, or Books of Reference are deposited 
in the case of an application to any Public Department, for a Pro- 
visional Order or Certificate, duplicates of the said Documents shall 
at the same time be deposited in the Private Bill Office; provided 
that with regard to such deposits as are so made at any Public Depart- 
ment after the Prorogation of Parliament, and before the 30th day of 
November in any year, such duplicates shall be so deposited on the 

30th day of November. 


4. Form in which Plans, Books of Reference, Sections and Cross 
Sections are to be prepared. 
Plans. 


Statement 
relating to 
Houses in- 
habited by 
the Labour- 
ing Classes to 
be deposited 
in the Private 
Bill Office. 


Deposit of 
Plans, &c., in 
case of Provi- 
sional Orders 
in Private 


Bill Office. 


40. Every Plan required to be deposited shall be drawn to a scale of Description 


not less than Four inches to a Mile, and in the case of Bills of the 
First Class, shall describe the lands intended to be taken, and in the 
ease of Bills of the Second Class, shall describe the line or situation of 
the whole of the Work (no alternative line or Work being in any case 
permitted), and the lands in or through which it is to be made, main- 
tained, varied, extended or enlarged, or through which any commu- 
nication to or from the Work shall be made; and where it is the inten- 
tion of the Promoters to apply for powers to make any lateral devia- 
tion from the line of the proposed Work, the limits of such deviation 
shall be defined upon the Plan, and all Lands included within such 
limits shall be marked thereon; and unless the whole of such Plan 
shall be upon a scale of not less than a quarter of an inch to every 
100 feet, an enlarged Plan shall be added of any Building, Yard, Court- 
Yard or Land within the curtilage of any Building, or of any Ground 
cultivated as a Garden, either in the line of the proposed Work, or 
included within the limits of the said deviation, upon a scale of not 
less than a quarter of an wach to every 100 feet. 


41. In all cases where it is proposed to make, vary, extend or enlarge 
any Cut, Canal, Reservoir, Aqueduct or Navigation, the Plan shall 
describe the Brooks and Streams to be directly diverted into such 
intended Cut, Canal, Reservoir, Aqueduct or Navigation, or into any 
variation, extension or enlargement thereof respectively, for supplying 
the same with Water. 


42. In all cases where it is proposed to make, vary, extend, or enlarge 
any Railway, the Plan shall exhibit thereon the distances in miles and 
furlongs, from one of the termini; and a memorandum of the radius 
of every curve not exceeding One Mile in length shall be noted on 
the Plan in furlongs and chains; and where tunnelling as a substitute 
for open cutting is intended, the same shall be marked by a dotted 
line on the Plan, and no work shall be shown as tunnelling, in the 
making of which it will be necessary to cut through or remove the 
surface soil. . 


43. If it be intended to divert, widen or narrow any Turnpike Road, 
Public Carriage Road, Navigable River, Canal or Railway, the course 
of such diversion, and the extent of snch widening or narrowing, shall 
be marked upon the Plan. 

404. 


C 44, When 


of Plans. 


Lands within 
Deviation to 
be on Plan. 


Buildings, &c. 
on enlarged 
Scale. 


Incase of Cut 
Canals, &c., 
Plan to de- 
scribe Brooks, 
&c. to be di- 
verted. 


In case of 
Railways 
Distances to 
be marked 

in Miles and 
Furlongs, and 
memorandum. 
of Curves and 
Tunnelling. 


Diversion of 
Roads, &c. to 
be shown. 


Standing Orders, 
compliance 
with which is to be 
. proved before 

Examiners. 


Tn case of 
Junctions, 
course of 
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44, When a Railway is intended to form a junction with an existing 
or authorized line of Railway, the course of such existing or autho- 
rized line of Railway shall be shown on the deposited plan for a 
distance of 800 yards on either side of the proposed junction, on 
the same scale as the scale of the General Plan, 


45. In cases of Bills for laying down a Street Tramway, the Plans 
shall indicate whether it is proposed to lay such Tramway along the 
centre of any street, and if not along the centre, then on which side of, 
and at what distance from an imaginary line drawn along the centre 
of such street, and whether or not, and if so, at what point or points 
it is proposed to lay such Tramway, so that for a distance of thirty 
feet or upwards a less space than nine feet six inches, or if it is’ in- 
tended to run thereon carriages or trucks adapted for use upon rail- 
ways, a less space than ten feet six inches shall intervene between the 
outside of the footpath on either side of the road, and the nearest rail 


of the Tramway. 


Book of Reference. 


46. The Book of Reference shall contain the names of the Owners 


or reputed Owners, Lessees or reputed Lessees and Occupiers of all 
Lands and Houses in the Line of the proposed Work, or within the 
limits of deviation as defined upon the Plan, and shall describe such 
Lands and Houses respectively. 


Sections. 

47. The Section shall be drawn to the same horizontal scale as the 
Plan, and to a vertical scale of not less than one inch to every 100 feet, 
and shall show the surface of the ground marked on the Plan, the 
intended level of the proposed Work, the height of every Embank- 
ment and the depth of every Cutting, and a datum horizontal line, 
which shall be the same throughout the whole length of the Work, 
or any Branch thereof respectively, and shall be referred to some fixed 
point (stated in writing on the section), near some portion of such 
Work, and in the case of a Canal, Cut, Navigation, Turnpike or other 
Carriage Road or Railway, near either of the Termini. 


48. In cases of Bills for improving the Navigation of any River, there 
shall be a Section which shall specify the Levels of both Banks of such 
River; and where any alteration is intended to be made therein, it 
shall describe the same by feet and inches, or decimal parts of 
a foot. | 


49. In every Section of a Railway, the line of the Railway marked 
thereon shall correspond with the upper surface of the rails. 


50. Distances on the Datum Line shall be marked in miles and 
furlongs to correspond with those on the Plan ; a vertical measure from 
the Datum Line to the Line of the Railway shall be marked in feet 
and inches, or decimal parts of a foot, at the commencement and ter- 
mination of the Railway, and at-each change of the gradient or incli- 


nation thereof; and the proportion or rate of inclination between ~ 


every two consecutive vertical measures shall also be marked. 


51. Wherever the line of the Railway is intended to cross any turn- 
pike-road, public carriage-road, navigable River, Canal or Railway, 
the height of the Railway over or depth under the surface thereof, 
and the height and‘ span of every Arch of all Bridges and Viaducts, 
by which the Railway will be carried over the:same, shall be marked 


in figures at every crossing thereof; and where the Railway will be 
carried 


PLeBshal 


S. O. 44. This Order has been transposed, and amended in line 4, 
after “junction,” by inserting the words “on the same scale as the 
scale of the General Plan,” instead of the scale previously prescribed. 


S.O. 45. This Order has been transposed, and originally formed 
part of late S. O. 16. 


S. O. 46. This Order has been transposed, and verbally amended. 


S. O. 47. This Order has been transposed, and verbally amended. 


S. O. 48. This Order has been transposed. 


S. O. 49. This Order has been transposed, and verbally amended. 


- §. O. 50. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by insert- 
ing, after “foot,” in line 4, the words “at the commencement and 
termination of the Railway, and ;” and after ‘‘ between,” in line 6, the 
words “every two consecutive vertical measures,” and by certain 
verbal amendments. 


S. O. 51. This Order has been transposed. 


; 
. 


S. O. 52. This Order has been transposed, and verbally amended. 


A 


S. O. 53. This Order has been transposed. 


S. O. 54. This Order has been transposed, and verbally amended. 


S. O. 55. This Order has been transposed. 


S. O. 56. This Order has been transposed. 


S. O. 57. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by. in- 
serting in line 3, after “‘ Parliament,” the words “ possessed of a rail- 


way or tramway already opened for public traffic ;” and in line 6, 


after “ Capital,” the words “and which does not propose to raise 
under the Bill a capital greater than its existing authorised capital ;” 
and in line 8, after “ Expense,” the words “or in the case of substi- 


..tuted works, on the amount by which the expense thereof will exceed 


the expense of the works to be abandoned,” and by certain verbal 
amendments. 


—— 
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carried across. any such turnpike-road, public carriage-road or Rail- 
way, on the level thereof, such crossing shall be so described on the 
Section ; and it shall also be stated if such level will be unaltered. 


52. If any alteration be intended in the water level of any Canal, or 
in the level or rate of inclination of any turnpike-road, public carriage- 
road or Railway, which will be crossed by the line of Railway, 
then the same shall be stated on the Section, and each alteration 
shall be numbered ; and Cross Sections, in reference to the numbers, 
on a horizontal scale of not less than one inch to every 330 feet, and 
on a vertical scale of not less than one inch to every 40 feet, shall be 
added, which shall show the present surface of such Road, Canal or 
Railway, and the intended surface thereof when altered; and the 
greatest of the present and intended rates of inclination of such 
Road or Railway shall also be marked in figures thereon ; and where 
any turnpike-road or public carriage-road is crossed on the level, a 
Cross Section of such Road shall also be added, and all such Cross 
Sections shall extend for 200 yards on each side of the centre line of 
the Railway. 


53. Wherever the extreme height of any embankment, or the ex- 
treme depth of any cutting shall exceed Five Feet, the extreme height 
over or depth under the surface of the ground shall be marked in 
figures upon the Section; and if any Bridge or Viaduct of more than 
three arches shall intervene in any Embankment, or if any Tunnel 
shall intervene in any Cutting, the extreme height or depth shall be 
marked in figures on each of the parts into which such Embankment 
or Cutting shall be divided by such Bridge, Viaduct or Tunnel. 


54. Where tunnelling, as a substitute for open cutting, or a viaduct 
as a substitute for solid embankment, is intended, the same shall be 
marked on the Section, and no work shall be shown as tunnelling, in 
the making of which it will be necessary to cut through or remove. 
the surface soil. 


55. Whena Railway is intended to form a junction with an existing 
or authorized line of Railway, the gradient of such existing or autho- 
rized line of Railway shall be shown on the deposited section, and in 
connection therewith, and on the same scale as the general section, 
for a distance of 800 yards on either side of the point of junction. 


5. Estimates and Deposit of Money, and Declarations in 
certain cases. 


_ 56. An Estimate of the Expense of the Undertaking under each Bill 
of the Second Class shall be made and signed by the person making 
the same. 


57. In the case of a Railway Bill or Tramway Bill, authorizing the 
construction of Works by other than an existing Railway Company or 
Tramway Company incorporated by Act of Parliament, possessed of 
a railway or tramway already opened for public traffic, and which 
has during the year last past paid Dividends on its ordinary Share 
Capital, and which does not propose to raise under the Bill a capital 
greater than its existing authorised capital, a sum not less than Five 
per cent. on the amount of the Estimate of Expense, or in the case of 
substituted works, on the amount by which the expense thereof will 
exceed. the expense of the works to be abandoned, and in the case of 
all Bills other than Railway Bills and Tramways Bills, a sum not less 
than Four per cent. on the amount of such Estimate, or of such excess 
as aforesaid, shall, previously to the 15th day of January, be deposited 
with the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice in England, 

404. e2 if 
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if the Work is intended to be done in England, or with the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice in England, or the Court of 
Exchequer in Scotland, if the Work is intended to be done in Scof- 
land, and with the Court of Chancery in Jredand, if the Work is 
intended to be done in Lreland. 


58. Where the Work is to be made, wholly or in part, by means 
of Funds, or out of Money to be raised upon the credit of present 
Surplus Revenue, belonging to any Society or Company, or under the 
control of Directors, Trustees or Commissioners, as the case may be, 
of any existing Public Work, such parties being the Promoters of the 
Bill, a Declaration stating those facts, and setting forth the nature of 


_ such control, and the nature and amount of such Funds or Surplus 


Cases 

in which 
Declaration 
and Estimate 
of Amount of 
Rates may be 
deposited. 


Copy of Rail- 
way Bill to 
be deposited 
at Board of 
Trade. 


Notices to be 
given and De- 
posits made 
in cases where 
Work is 
altered while 
Bill is in 
Parliament, 


Revenue, and showing the actual Surplus of such Funds or Revenue, 
after deducting the Funds required for purposes authorized by any 
Act or Acts of Parliament, and also the Funds which may be required 
for any other Work to be executed under any Bill in the same Ses- 
sion, and given under the common seal of the Society or Company, 
or under the hand of some authorized Officer of such. Directors, 
Trustees or Commissioners, may be deposited, and in such case no 
deposit of money shall be required in respect of so much of the Esti- 
mate of Expense as shall be provided for by such surplus Funds, 


59. In cases of any Bill under which no private or personal pecuniary 
profit or advantage is to be derived, and, where the W ork is to be made 
out of Money to be raised upon the Security of the Rates, Duties or 
Revenue already belonging to or under the control of the promoters, 
or to be created by or to arise under the Bill, a Declaration stating 
those facts, and setting forth the means by which Funds are to be 
obtained for executing the Work, and signed by the Party or Agent 
soliciting the Bill, together with an Estimate of the probable amount 
of such Rates, Duties or Revenue, signed by the Person making the 
same, may be deposited, and in such case no Money Deposit shall 
be required. 


Bills brought from the House of Lords. 


60. A copy of every Railway Bill brought from the House of 
Lords shall be deposited in the Office of the Board of Trade, not 
later than Two Days after the Bill is read a First time. 


61. Whenever during the progress through the House of Lords of 
any Bill of the second class originating in that House, any alteration 
has been made in any work authorised by such Bill, proof shall be 
given before the Examiners that a Plan and Section of such altera- 
tion, on the same Scale and containing the same particulars as the 
original Plan and Section, together with a Book of Reference thereto, 
has been deposited in the Private Bill Office, and with the Clerk of the 
Peace of every County, Riding, or Division in England or Ireland, and 
in the Office of the Sheriff Clerk of every County in Scotland, in which 
such alteration is proposed to be made, and where any County in 
Scotland is divided into Districts or Divisions then also in the Office 
of the Principal Sheriff Clerk in and for each District or Division in 
which such alteration is proposed to be made ; and that a Copy of such 
Plan and Section, so far as relates to each Parish, together with a Book 
of Reference thereto, has been deposited with the Parish Clerks of 
each such Parish in England, or, in the case of any extra-parochial 
Place, with the Parish Clerk of some Parish immediately adjoining 
thereto, with the Session Clerk of each such Parish in Scotland, and 
in Royal Burghs with the Town Clerk, and the Clerk of the Union 
within which such Parish in /reland is included, in which such alteration 
is intended to be made, two weeks prevously to the introduction of 

the 
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S. O. 58. This Order has been transposed, and verbally amended. 


S. O. 59. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by insert- 

ing in line 4, after “ Revenue,” the words “ already belonging to or 

under the control of the Promoters, or,” and by certain verbal amend- 
ments. 


S. O. 60. This Order has been transposed, and verbally amended. 


S. O. 61. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by strik- 
ing out in line 18, the word “‘ schoolmaster,” and in line 21, by insert- 
ing “two weeks” instead of “one month,” and by certain verbal 

| amendments ; and by making late S. O. a portion of the Order. 
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S. 0. 62. This Order bay been transposed, and amended, by | 
joie in line 1, after “ House,” the words “ promoted by;” ; 
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the Bill into this House; and that the intention to make such altera- 
tion has been published previously to the introduction of the Bill into 
this House once in the London, Kdinburgh, or Dublin Gazette, as the 
case may be, and for three successive weeks in some one and the 
sume Newspaper of the County in which such alteration is situate, 
or if there be no such Paper printed therein, then in the Newspaper of 
some County adjoining thereto ; and that application in writing, as 
nearly as may be in the form set forth in the Appendix, marked (A), 
was made to the Owners or reputed Owners, Lessees or reputed 
Lessees, or in their absence from the United Kingdom, to their 
Agents respectively, and to the Occupiers of Lands through which 
any such alteration is intended to be made; and the consent of such 
Owners or reputed Owners, Lessees or reputed Lessees, and Occu- 
piers, to the making of such alteration, shall be proved before the 


Examiner. 


Provisions relating to the Consents of Proprietors or Members of Com- 
panies already constituted, and of Persons named as Directors. 


62. Every Bill originating in this House, promoted by a Company 
already constituted by Act of Parliament, shall after the first reading 
thereof be referred to the Examiners, who shall report as to com- 
pliance or non-compliance with the following Order :— 


The Bill, as introduced, or proposed to be introduced, in this 
House, shall be submitted to the Proprietors of such Company at 
a meeting held specially for that purpose. 


Such meeting shall be called by advertisement inserted once in 
each of two consecutive weeks in some one and the same morning 
newspaper published in London, Hdinburgh, or Dublin, as the case 
may be, and in some one and the same newspaper of the county or 
counties in which the principal office or offices of the Company is 
or are situate ; and also by acircular addressed to each proprietor 
at his last known or usual address, and sent by post, or delivered 
at such address, not less than Ten days before the holding of such 
meeting, enclosing a blank form of proxy, with proper instructions 
for the use ofthe same; and the same form of proxy and the same 
instructions, and none other, shall be sent to every such proprietor, 
and shall be addressed to each proprietor on the back of the form 
of proxy ; but no such form of proxy shall be stamped before it is 
sent out, nor shall the funds of the Company be used for the 
stamping any proxies, nor shall intimation be sent as to any per- 
son in whose favour the proxy may be granted, and no other 
circular or form of proxy relating to such meeting shali be sent 
to any proprietor from the office of the Company, or by any 
director or officer of the Company so describing himself. 


Such meeting shall be held not earlier than the seventh day 
after the last insertion of such advertisement, and may be held 
on the same day as an ordinary general meeting of the Com- 
pany. 

At such meeting the said Bill shall be submitted to the pro- 
prietors aforesaid then present, and approved of by proprietors, 
present in person or by proxy, holding at least three-fourths of 
the paid-up capital of the Company represented at such meeting, 
such proprietors being qualified to vote at all ordinary meetings 
of the Company in right of such capital. The votes of pro- 
prietors of any paid-up shares or stock other than debenture 
stock, not qualified to vote at ordinary meetings, whose interests 
may be affected by the Bill, if tendered at the meeting shall be 
recorded separately. 
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There shall be deposited at the Private Bill Office a statement 
of the number of votes if a poll was taken, and of the number 
of votes recorded separately. 


63. Every Bill originating in this House, and empowering or requir- 
ing any Company, Association, or Co-partnership formed or registered 
under the Companies Act, 1862, or constituted by Royal Charter, 
Letters Patent, Deed of Settlement, Contract of Co-partnery, Cost 
Book Regulations, or other Instrument other than Act of Parliament, 
and under the management of Directors or Trustees, to do any act 
not authorized by the Memorandum and Articles of Association of 
such Company, or other Instrument or Instruments constituting or 
regulating the same, shall, after the First Reading thereof, be referred 
to the Examiners, who shall report as to compliance or non-compli- 
ance with the following Order : 


In the case of a Company formed or registered under the 
Companies Act, 1862, . 

The Bill as introduced or proposed to be iaauce! in this 
House shall be approved by a special resolution of the Company. 


In the case of any other such Company, Association, or Co- 
partnership as aforesaid, 


The Bill as introduced or proposed to be introduced in this. 


House shall be consented to by a majority of three-fourths in 
number and value of the shareholders or members of such Com- 
pany, Association, or Co-partnership present, in person or by 
proxy, at a meeting convened with notice of the business to be 
transacted ; such consent to be certified in writing by the chair- 
man of the meeting. 


A Copy of such special‘resolution or certificate of consent 
shall be deposited in the Private Bill Office. 


64. In the case of every Bill brought from the House of Lords in 
which provisions have been inserted in that House, empowering the 
Promoters thereof being a Company already constituted by Act of 
Parliament to execute, undertake, or contribute towards any work other 
than that for which it was originally established, or to sell or lease their 
undertaking, or any part thereof, or to enter into any working agree- 
ments with any other Company, or to amalgamate their undertaking, 
or any part thereof with any other undertaking, or ‘to purchase any 
other undertaking, or part thereof, or to abandon their undertaking, 
or any part thereof, or to dissolve the said Company, or in which any 
such provisions originally contained in the Bill have been materially 
altered in that House, or in which any such powers are conferred 
on any Company not being the Promoters of the Bill, the Examiner 


shall report as to compliance or non-compliance with the following 
Order :— 


The Bill, as introduced or proposed to be introduced into this 
House, shall be submitted to the proprietors of any such Company, 
at a meeting held specially for that purpose. 


Such meeting shall be called by advertisement inserted once in 
each of two consecutive weeks in some one and the same morning 
newspaper published in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, as the case 
may be, and in some one and the same newspaper of the 
county or counties in which the principal office or offices 
of the Company is or are situate; and also by a circular 
addressed to each proprietor at his last known or usual address, 
and sent by post, or delivered at such address, not less 
than Ten days before the holding of such meeting, enclosing a 
blank form of proxy, with proper instructions for the use of the 
same; and the same form of proxy and the same instructions, 
and none other, shall be sent to every such proprietor, and shall 
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S. O. 63. This Order has been transposed. 


S. O. 64. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by insert- 
ing in line 6, after “thereof,” the words “or to enter into working 
agreements with any other Company,’ and by certain verbal 
amendments. 
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be addressed to each proprietor on the back of the form of proxy ; 
but no such form of proxy shall be stamped before it is sent out, 
nor shall the funds of the Company be used for the stamping any 
proxies, nor shall intimation be sent as to any person in whose 
favour the proxy may be granted, and no other circular or form 
of proxy relating to such meeting shall be sent to any proprietor 
from the office of the Company, or by any director or officer of 
the Company so describing himself. 


Such meeting shall be held not earlier than the seventh day 
after the last insertion of such advertisement, and may be held 
on the same day as an ordinary general meeting of the 
Company. 


At such meeting the said Bill shall be submitted to the pro- 
prietors aforesaid then present, and approved by proprietors 


. Standing Orders, 
compliance 
with which is to be 
proved before 
Examiners, 


present in person or by proxy, holding at least three-fourths of . 


the paid-up capital of the Company represented at such 
‘ meeting, such proprietors being qualified to vote at all ordinary 
meetings of the Company in right of such capital. The votes of 
proprietors of any paid-up shares or stock other than debenture 
stock, not qualified to vote at ordinary meetings, whose interests 
‘may be affected by the Bill, if tendered at the meeting shall be 
recorded separately. 


There shall be deposited at the Private Bill Office a statement 
of the number of votes if a poll was taken, and of the number 
of votes recorded separately. 


65. In the case of every Bill brought from the House of Lords, in 
which provisions have been inserted in that House empowering or 
requiring any Company, Association, or Co-partnership formed or 
registered under the Companies Act, 1862, or constituted by Royal 
Charter, Letters Patent, Deed of Settlement, Contract of Co-partnery, 
Cost Book Regulations, or other Instrument or Instruments other 
than Act of Parliament, and under the management of Directors or 
Trustees, to do any act not authorised by the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association of such Company, or other Instrument consti- 
_ tuting or regulating the same, the Examiner shall report as to com- 
pliance and non-compliance with the following Order : 


In the case of a Company formed or -registered under the 
Companies Act, 1862, 

The Bill as introduced or proposed to be introduced into this 
House shall'be approved by a special resolution of the Company. 

In the case of any other such Company, Association, or Co- 
partnership as aforesaid, 

The Bill as introduced or proposed to be introduced in this 
House shall be consented to by a majority of Three-fourths in 
number and value of the shareholders or members of such 
Company, Association, or Co-partnership present, in person or 
by proxy, at a-meeting convened with notice of the business to 
be transacted, such consent to be certified in writing by the 
chairman of the meeting. 


A copy of such special resolution or certificate of consent 
shall be deposited in the Private Bill Office. 


Provided always, that if by the terms of such special resolution 
or consent the Bill as introduced or proposed to be introduced into 
the House of Lords shall have been approved or consented to, sub- 
ject to such additions, alterations, and variations as Parliament 
may think fit to make therein, then it shall not be necessary for 
the purposes of this Order to obtain any further approval or 

- consent in respect of any provisions inserted in the Bill in the 
44... : C4 House 
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House of Lords: Provided nevertheless that it shall be compe- 
tent for the Committee on the Bill, if they think fit, having 
regard to the nature and effect of such Provisions to require any 
further evidence of the approval or consent to such provisions 
on the part of the shareholders or members of the Company, 
Association, or Co-partnership. 


66. When any Bill as introduced into Parliament, or as amended, 
or proposed to be amended, on petition for additional provision, 
contains a provision authorizing any Company incorporated by Act 
of Parliament to subscribe towards or to guarantee or to raise any 
money in aid of the undertaking of another Company (which Bill 
is not brought in by the Company so authorized, or of which such 
Company is not a joint promoter), proof shall be required before the 
Examiner that the Company so authorized has consented to such 
subscription, guarantee, or raising of money, at a meeting of the 
proprietors of the ordinary shares in such Company, held specially | 
for that purpose, in the same manner and subject to the same ‘pro- 
visions as the meeting directed to be held under Standing Order 62, 
and that such consent was given by such proprietors, present in 
person or by proxy, holding at least three-fourths of the ordinary 
paid-up capital of the Company represented at such meeting, such 
proprietors being qualified to vote at the meeting in right of such 
capital; and in case such provision is contained in the Bill as 
introduced into Parliament, that the Notices for the Bill state the 
sum proposed to be subscribed, or guaranteed or raised, and also 
state that such consent of the Company has been given as afore- 
said, or in case such provision shall-be proposed to be inserted in 
the Bill, on a petition for additional provision that notices stating 
the sum proposed to be subscribed, or guaranteed or raised, and 
stating that the consent of the Company has been given as aforesaid, 
have been published once in the London Gazette, and in the County 
Newspapers in which the Notices for the Bill were published, for 
three successive weeks during the six weeks immediately preceding 
the presentation of such petition for additional provision; in any case 
in which such consent has been given, it shall not be necessary to sub- 
mit the Bill, in respect of such provision as aforesaid, to the approval 
of a meeting to be held in accordance with Standing Order 64. 


67. When in any Railway Bill originating in this House a Provision 
is contained by which the paymeut of any Moneys is directly or 
contingently charged upon Grand Jury Cess, or any other Local 
Rate in Jreland, by means of a guarantee or otherwise, such Bill 
shall, after the First Reading thereof, be referred to the Examiners, 
who shall report as to compliance or non-compliance with the fol- 
lowing Crder :— 


‘ 


A Copy of the Bill, as deposited in the Private Bill Office, shall be 
submitted to the Grand Jury or other Authority empowered to pre- 
sent such Grand Jury Cess, or to make such Local Rate, and accord- 
ing as the payment of any Moneys is by the said Bill proposed to be 
charged upon a County at large, or upon one or more Baronies in 
any County, or upon any part or parts of any Barony or Baronies, 
such Bill shall also be submitted to the Presentment Sessions for such 
County at large, or for such Barony or Baronies, as the case may be, 
and also to the Poor Law Guardians of every Union in which any 
Lands proposed to be charged with the payment of any Moneys are 
situate. 


Notice of the intention to submit a Copy of such Bill to such Grand 
Jury or other Authority, and to such Presentment Sessions and Board 
of Guardians, shall be given Ten days previously to submitting the 
same to the Secretary or Clerk of such Grand Jury or Authority, or 
Presentment Sessions and Board of Guardians, and shall be adver- 

. tised 


[ 24 ] 


S. O. 66. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by insert- 
ingin line 1, after “ Bill,” the words “as introduced into Parliament, 
or as amended, or proposed to be amended, on petition for additional 
provision, contains ;” and in line 21, after “aforesaid,” the words 
“* or in case such provision shall be proposed to be inserted in the 
Bill on a petition for additional provision that notices stating the sum 
proposed to be subscribed, or guaranteed, or raised, and stating that 
the consent of the Company has been given as aforesaid, has been 
published once in the London Gazette, and in the County: Newspapers’ 
in which the Notices for the Bill were published, for three successive 
weeks during the six weeks immediately preceding the presentation of 
such petition for additional provision.” 


S. O. 67. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by in- 
serting in line 1, after “ Bill,” the words “ originating in this 
House; in line 21, after “ given,” the words “ Ten days ;” and in 
line 25, after “ published,” the words “in Dublin,” and by certain 
verbal amendments. 
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Bills. ] STANDING ORDERS. ose 


tised once in each of two consecutive weeks in some one and the 
same Morning Newspaper published in Dublin, and in some one and 
the same Newspaper published in the County upon which, or upon 
any Barony or Baronies in which it is proposed by the Bill to impose 
any Local Rate or Charge, or if in such County no Newspaper is 
published, then in some one and the same Newspaper published in 
any adjoining County. 


A Copy of such Bill shall be so submitted not earlier than Six months 
before the time fixed for the deposit of such Bill, and not earlier than 
the Seventh day after the last insertion of such Advertisement ; and 
shall be approved by a majority of the members of the Grand Jury 
or Authority, Presentment Sessions, and Board of Guardians respec- 
tively, then present and voting thereon, and the Presentment or Reso- 
lution of each of the said Bodies approving the same shall be deposited 
at the Private Bill Office, together with a Statement under the hand 
of the Foreman, Chairman, or other person presiding when such 
Presentment was made, or such resolution was passed, of the number 
of the Members then present and voting. 


68. When in any Bill brought from the House of Lords for the pur- 
pose of establishing a Company for carrying on any Work or Under- 
taking, the name of any person or persons appears as Manager, 
Director, Proprietor, or otherwise concerned in carrying such Bill 
into effect, proof shall be required before the Examiner that the said 
person or persons have subscribed their names to the Petition for 
the Bill, or to a printed Copy of the Bill, as brought up to this 
House. . 
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S. O. 69-70. These Orders have been transposed. 


“ 
ae Dy 


8. O. 71. This Order has been transposed, and verbally amended. 


S. 0. 72. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by 
requiring Bills to confirm any Provisional Order to be referred to the 
Examiners. 


8.0. 73. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by 
inserting in line 4, after “ withdrawn,” the words “and of Bills for 
confirming any Provisional Order or Certificate.” 


S. O. 74. This Order has been transposed, and verbally amended. 


Private Bills. ] 


a 


Parr III. 
PROCEEDINGS OF, AND IN RELATION TO, THE 
EXAMINERS. 


REFERENCE OF BILLs, &c., TO, AND DUTIES OF, AND PRACTICE | 
BEFORE EXAMINERS. 


69. The Examination of the Petitions for Private Bills which shall 
have been duly deposited in the Private Bill Office, shall commence 


‘on the 18th day of January, in such order and according to such 


regulations as shall have been made by Mr. Speaker. 


70. One of the Examiners shall give at least Seven clear Days’ Notice 
in the Private Bill Office of the day appointed for the Examination 


of each Petition which shall have been duly deposited in the Private 


Bill Office; and in case the Promoters shall not appear at the time 
when the Petition shall come on to be heard, the Examiner to whom 


tthe case shall have been allotted shall strike the Petition off the 


General List of Petitions, and shall not re-insert the same, except by 
order of The House. 


71. The Examiner shall certify by indorsement on each Petition 
whether the Standing Orders have or have not been complied with ; 
and, when they have not been complied with, he shall also report to 
The House the facts upon which: his decision is founded, and any 
special circumstances connected with the case. 


72. All Petitions for additional Provision in Private Bills, with the 
proposed Clauses annexed, and all Private Bills brought from the House 
of Lords, and all Bills introduced by leave of The House in lieu of 
other Bills which shall have been withdrawn, and all Bills to confirm 
any Provisional Order or Certificate, after having been read a First 
Time, shall be referred to the Examiners, and the Examiner shall 
report to The House whether tle Standing Orders have or have not 
been complied with, and when they have not been complied with, 
the facts upon which his decision is founded, and any special circum- 
stances connected with the case, and in the case of any Bill which, in 
pursuance of any Report from the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, has originated in the House of Lords, the com- 
pliance with such Standing Orders only as shall not have been pre- 
viously inquired into shall be proved. 


73. In all cases of Petitions for additional provision in Private Bills 
and of Private Bills brought from the House of Lords, and of Bills 
introduced by leave of this House in lieu of other Bills which shall 
have been withdrawn, and of Bills for confirming any Provisional 
Order or Certificate, the Examiner shall give at least Two clear Days’ 


‘notice in the Private Bill Office of the day on which the same will be 


examined. 


74. Any parties shall be entitled to appear and to be heard, by them- 
selves, their agents and witnesses, upon a Memorial addressed to the 
Examiner, complaining of a non-compliance with the Standing Orders, 
provided the matter complained of be specifically stated in such 
Memorial, and the party (if any) who may be specially affected by 
the non-compliance with the Standing Orders have signed such 
Memorial and shall not have withdrawn his signature thereto, and 
such Memorial have been duly deposited in the Private Bill Office. 

404. D 3 75. The 
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75. In case any proprietor, shareholder, ur member of or in any Com- 
pany, association, or co-partnership shall by himself, or any person 
authorized to act for him in that behalf, have dissented at any 
meeting called in pursuance of Standing Orders 62 to 66, such 
proprietor, shareholder, or member shall be permitted to be heard 
by the Examiner of Petitions, on the compliance with such Standing 
Order, by himself, his agents and witnesses, on a Memorial addressed 
to the Examiner, such Memorial. having .been duly deposited in the 
Private Bill Office. 


76. The Examiner may admit Affidavits in proof of the compliance 
with the Standing Orders, or may require further evidence ; and such 
Affidavit shall be sworn, if in England, before a Justice of the Peace, 
or a Commissioner for taking Affidavits; if in Scotland, before any 
Sheriff Depute or his Substitute; and if in Lreland, before any Judge 
or Assistant Barrister of that part of the United Kingdom, or before a 
Justice of the Peace. 


77. The Examiner shall make a Report of the: several cases in, which 
he shall have certified that the Standing Orders have or have not 
been complied with in respect of any Bills which, in pursuance of any 
Report from the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
under Standing Order 88, shall originate in the House of Lords; and 
where they have not been complied with, he shall also report, sepa- 

rately, the facts upon which his decision is founded, and any special, 
circumstances connected with the'¢ case. 


78. In case the Examiner shall feel doubts as to the due ‘con- 
struction of any Standing Order in its application to a particular case, 


_ he shall make a Special Report of the facts, without deciding whe- 


ther the Standing Order has or has not been complied with ; and 
in such case he shall indorse the Petition with the words “ Special 
Report,” either alone, or if non-compliances with other Standing 
Orders shall have been proved, in addition tothe words “ Standing 
Orders not complied with.” 


fs ] 
S.O. 75. This Order has been transposed, and verbally amended. 


8. O. 76. This Order has been transposed, and by inserting in line 
3, after “ Peace,” the words “or a Commissioner for taking Affidavits,” 
and by certain verbal amendments. 


S.0O. 77. This Order has been transposed. 


S.O. 78. This Order has been transposed, and verbally amended. 
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Bills. ] STANDING ORDERS. 3] 


PROCEEDINGS OF, AND IN RELATION TO, THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
CoMMIITEE OF Ways AND MEANS, AND THE COUNSEL TO 
Mr. SPEAKER. 


79. The Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means shall, at the 
commencement of each Session, seek a conference with the Chairman 
of Committees of the House of Lords for the purpose of determining 
in which House of Parliament the respective Private Bills should be 
first considered, and such determination shall be reported to The 
House. 


80. The Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, with the 
assistance of the Counsel to Mr. Speaker, shall examine all Private 
Bills, whether opposed or unopposed, and call the attention of The 
House, and also of the Chairman of the Committee on every opposed 
Private Bill, to all points which may appear to him to require it; and 
Copies of all such Bills shall be laid by the Agent before the said 
Chairman and Counsel not later than the day after the Examiner of 
Petitions shall have indorsed the Petition for the Bill. 


81. The Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means shall make 
a Report to The House previously to the Second Reading of any 
Private Bill by which it is intended to authorize, confirm, or alter any 
Contract with any department of the Government whereby a public 
charge has been or may be created; and such Report, together with 
a Copy of the Contract, and of any Resolution to be proposed in 
relation thereto, shall be circulated with the Votes Two clear days at 
least before the day on which the Resolution is to be considered in a 
Committee of the Whole House, which consideration shall not take 
place until after the time of Private Business; nor shall the Report 
of any such Resolution be considered until Three clear Days at least 
after the Resolution shall have been agreed to by the Committee. 


82. Two clear Days at least before the day appointed for the conside- 
ration of any Private Bill by a Committee, there shall be laid before 
the Chairman of Ways and Means and the Counsel to Mr. Speaker, 
by the Agent, Copies of every such Bill as proposed to be submitted 
to the Committee, and such Copies shall be signed by the Agent for 
the Bill. 


83. The Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means shall be at 
liberty, at any period after any Private Bill shall have been referred 
to a Committee, to report to The House any special circumstances 
relative thereto which may appear to him to require it, or to inform 
The House that in his opinion any unopposed Private Bill should be 
treated as an opposed Private Bill. 


84, Three clear Days at least before the consideration of any Private 
Bill ordered to lie upon the Table, a Copy of every such Bill, as 
amended in Committee, shall be laid by the Agent before the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means and the Counsel to Mr 
Speaker, and deposited at the Office of the Board of Trade. 


85. When it.is intended to bring up any Clause, or to propose any 
Amendment on the consideration of any Private Bill ordered to lie 
upon the Table, or any verbal Amendment on the Third Reading of 
any Private Bill, the same shall be submitted by the Agent to the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means and the Counsel to 
Mr. Speaker, on the day on which notice is given thereof in the Private 
Bill Office. 


86. A Copy of all Amendments made in the House of Lords to any 
Private Bill, and of all Amendments to such Amendments intended 
to be proposed in this House, shall be laid by the Agent before the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means and the Counsel to 
Mr. Speaker, before Two o’clock on the day previous to that on which 
the same are respectively appointed for consideration by The House. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF AND IN RELATION TO THE REFEREES ON 
Privates BI.zs. 


87. The Chairman of Ways and Means, with not less than Three 
other persons, who shall be appointed by Mr. Speaker for such period as 
he shall think fit, shall be Referees of The House on Private Bills ; such 
Referees to form one or more Courts; Three at least to be required 
to constitute each Court: provided that the Chairman of any second 
Court shall be a Member of this House; and provided that no such 
Referee, if he be a Member of this House,shall receive any salary. 


88. The practice and procedure of the Referees, their times of sittingy 
order of business, and the forms and notices required in their pro- 
ceedings, shall be prescribed by rules, to be framed by the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, subject to alteration by him as occasion may 
require, but only one Counsel shall appear before such ‘Referees in 
support of a Private Bill, or in support of any Petition in opposition 
thereto, unless specially authorized by the Referees. All such rules 
and alterations, when made, to be laid on the Table of The House. 


89. The Referees shall decide upon all Petitions against Private Bills, 
or against Provisional Orders, or Provisional Certificates, as to the 
rights of the Petitioners to be heard upon such” Petitions, without 
prejudice, however, to the power of the Select Committee to which 
the Bill is referred to decide upon any question as to such rights 
arising incidentally in the course of their proceedings. 


90. The Select Committee to which any Bill has been referred may, 
subject to the approval of the Chairman of Ways and Means, refer any 
question arising in the course of their inquiry, which they may deem 
suitable to be so referred, to the Referees for their decision, such 
question to be stated in writing, and signed by the Chairman of the 
Committee. The Referees, so soon as their inquiry has been com- 
pleted, to return the question, with their decision certified thereon, to 


the Chairman. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF AND IN RELATION TO THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON STANDING ORDERS. 


91. There shall be a Committee, to be designated “ Tur SeLect 
COMMITTEE ON STANDING OrpDERS,” to consist of Eleven Members, 
who shall be nominated at the commencement of every Session, of 
whom five shall be a Quorum. 


92. When any Report of the Examiner of Petitions for Private Bills, 
in which he shall report that the Standing Orders have not been 
complied with, shall have been referred to the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders, and after the Petition for the Bill shall have been 
duly presented, they shall report to The House whether such Standing 
Orders ought or ought not to be dispensed with, and whether in their 
opinion the parties should be permitted to proceed with their Bill, or 
any portion thereof, and under what (if any) conditions. 


93. The Select Committee on Standing Orders shall have power to 
report on the cases referred to them in respect of Private Bills origi- 
nating in the House of Lords, notwithstanding that the Petitions for the 
same shall not have been presented to The House. 


/94. When any Special Report from the Examiner of Petitions as to 
the construction of a Standing Order shall have been referred to the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders, they shall determine, according 
to their construction of the Standing Order, and on the facts stated 
in such Report, whether the Standing Orders have or have not been 
complied with, and they shall then either report to The House that 
the Standing Orders have been complied with, or shall proceed to 
consider the question vf dispensing with the Standing Orders, as the 
case may be. 


95. When any Petition, praying that any of the Sessional or Standing 
Orders of The House relating to Private Bills may be dispensed with, 
shall stand referred to the Select Committee on Standing Orders, they 
shall report to The House whether such Sessional or Standing Orders 
ought or ought not to be dispensed with. 


96. WHEN any Petition for the re-insertion of any Petition for a 
Private Bill in the General List of Petitions shall stand referred to the 
Select Committee.on Standing Orders, they shall report to The House 
whether in their opinion such Petition ought or ought not to’be re-in- 
serted, and, if re-inserted, under what (if any) conditions. 


97. When any Clause or Amendment proposed on the consideration 
of any Private Bill ordered to lie upon the Table shall have been referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing Orders, they shall report to The 
House whether such Clause or Amendment should be adopted by 
The House or not, or whether the Bill should be re-committed. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF AND IN RELATION TO THE COMMITTEE OF 


SELECTION, AND OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE ON RAILWAY 
AND CANAL BILLS. 


98. There shall be a Committee, to be designated “ THE Com- 


MITTEE OF SELECTION,” to consist of the Chairman of the Select. 


Committee on Standing Orders, who shall be, ex-officio Chairman 
thereof, and Five other Members, who shall be nominated at the 
commencement of every Session, of which Committee Three shall be a 
Quorum. 


99. There shall be a Committee, to be designated “THE GENERAL 
CoMMITTEE ON RAILWAY AND Cana Bits,” which shall be nomi- 
nated at the commencement of every § Session by the Committee of 
Selection, of which Committee 7’hree shall be a Quorum. 


100. The Committee of Selection may, from time to time, discharge 
Members from further attendance on such General Committee, and 
add other Members in their room, and shall appoint the Chairman of 
such Committee. 


101. The General Committee on Railway and Canal Bills shall appoint 
from among themselves the Chairman of each Committee on a Rail- 
way or Canal Bill, or on a Group of such Bills, and may change the 
Chairman so appointed from time to time. 


102. Printed Copies of all Private Bills, not being Railway or Canal 
Bills, shall be laid before the Committee of Selection, and Printed 
Copies of all Railway and Canal Bills before the General Committee 
on Railway and Canal Bills, by the parties promoting the same, at 
the first Meeting of the said Committees respectively. 


103. The Committee of Selection may, if they think fit, form into 
Groups all Private Bills, not being Railway or Canal Bills, and. the 
General Committee on Railway and Canal Bills may form into Groups 
all Railway and Canal Bills, which, in their opinion, it may be expe- 
dient to submit to the same Committee, and such Groups shall be pub- 
lished in the Votes. 


104. The General Committee on Railway and Canal Bills may, when- 
ever they shall think fit, refer any unopposed Railway or Canal Bill 
to the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, together with 
two other Members not locally or otherwise interested, or one such 
Member and a Referee, to be nominated by the Committee of Selection. 


105. The Committee of Selection in the case of all Private Bills other 
than Railway and Canal Bills, and the General Committee on Rail- 
way and Canal Bills in the case of such Bills, shall; subject to the 
order in regard to the interval between the Second Reading of every 
Private Bill and the Sitting of the Committee thereupon, fix the time 
for holding the First Sitting of every Committee on a Private Bill 
which shall have been referred to either of the said Committees. 


106. The Committee of Selection shall name the Bill or Bills which 
shall he taken into consideration on the first day of the meeting of the 


- Committee on any Group of Bills not being Railway or Canal Bills; 


and the General Committee on Railway and Canal Bills shall name 
the Bill or Bills which shall be taken into consideration on the first 


day of the meeting of each Committee on any Group of such Bills. 
107; The 
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107. The Committee of Selection shall consider no Bill as an opposed | 
Private Bill, unless, not later than ‘len clear Days after the First 
Reading thereof, a Petition shall have been presented’against it, in 
which the Petitioner or Petitioners shall have prayed to be heard, by 
themselves, their Counsel or Agents, or unless, where no such Petition 
shall have been presented, the Chairman of “the Committee of Ways 
and Means shall have reported to The House that in his opinion any 
Bill ought to be so treated. 

® 

108. The Committee of Selection ‘shall refer every opposed Private 
Bill which shall have been referred to them, or any Group of. such 
Bills, to a Chairman and Three Members, and a Referee or a Chairman 
and Three Members, not locally or otherwise interested therein. 


109. The Committee of Selection shall refer every unopposed Private 
Bill, which shall have been referred to them, not being a Road Bill, 
to the Chairman, of the Committee of Ways and Means, together with 
one of the Members ordered to prepare and bring in the same, and 
one other Member not locally interested therein, or a Referee, if the 
Bill shall have originated in this House ; and if the Bill shall have been 
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brought from the House of Lords, to the Chairman of the Committee - 


of Ways and Means, together with Two other Members, of whom one 
at least shall not be locally or otherwise interested ee or one 
Member and a Referee. 


_ ‘110. The Committee of Selection shall refer all Road Bills, whether 
opposed or unopposed, to a Committee, consisting of a Chairman and 
Three other Members not locally or otherwise interested therein. 


111. The Committee of Selection shall give each Member not less 
than Seven Days’ notice, by publication in the Votes or otherwise, 
of the week in which it will be necessary for him to be in attend- 
ance for the purpose of serving, if required, as a Member, not locally 
or otherwise interested, of a Committee on a Private Bill. 


112. The Committee of Selection shall give to each Member 
sufficient notice of his appointment as a Member of a Committee on 


any Private Bill; or Group of such Bills, and, in every case where a’ 


Declaration is required to be signed .and returned by such Member, 
shall transmit to him a blank form of the Declaration required, with 
a request that it may forthwith be returned properly filled up and 
signed. 


113. The Committee of Selection shall report to The House the 
name of every Member from whom they shall not have received in due 
time such Declaration, so filled up and'signed, or, in lieu thereof, an 
excuse which they shall deem sufficient. 


114, The Committee of Selection shall have the power of discharging 
any Member or Members of a Committee, and of substituting other 
Members. 


115. The Committee of Selection shall have power, in the execution 
of their duties, to send for Persons, Papers and Records. . 
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PROCEEDINGS OF COMMITTEES ON OPpPposED BILLs. 


116. The Committee on every opposed Railway and Canal Bill, or 
Group of Railway and Canal Bills, shall be composed of Four Members 
and a Referee, or Four Members not locally or otherwise interested in 
the Bill or Bills referred to them; the Chairman to be appointed by 
the General Committee on Railway and Canal Bills, and ‘Three other 
Members by the Committee of Selection. 


117. The Committee on every opposed Private Bill (not being a 
Railway, Canal or Divorce Bill), or Group of Bills, and the Committee 
to which any Bill shall be referred in relation to any Provisional Order 
or Provisional Certificate proposed to be confirmed thereby, shall be 
composed of a Chairman and Three Members and a Referee, or a 
Chairman and Three Members not locally or otherwise interested in 
the Bill or Bills referred to them, to be appointed by the Committee 
of Selection. 


118. Each Member of a Committee on an opposed Private Bill, or 
Group of such Bills, shall, before he be entitled to attend and vote on 
such Committee, sign the following Declaration : 


1 do hereby declare, That my constituents have no local interest, 
and that I have no personal interest, in such Bill; and that I 


will never vote on any question which may arise without having 


duly heard and attended to the Evidence relating thereto. 


And no such Committee shall proceed to business until the said Decla- 
ration shall have been so signed by each of such Members. 


119. Committees shall not be allowed to proceed if more than One 
of their Members be absent, unless by special leave of The House. 


120. No Member of a Committee on an opposed Private Bill shall 
absent himself from his duties thereon, except in the case of sickness, 
or by order of The House. 


121. If the Chairman shall be absent from the Committee, the Mem- 
ber next in rotation on the List of Members who shall be present 
shall act as Chairman, but in the case of Railway and Canal Bills 
only until the General Committee on such Bills shall have appointed, 
if they shall so think fit, another Chairman. 


122. If at any time during the sitting of any Committee more than 
One of the Members be absent, the Chairman shall suspend the pro- 
ceedings of such Committee; and if at the expiration of One Hour 
from the time fixed for the meeting of the Committee, or from the 
time when the Chairman shall so have suspended the proceedings, 
more than One Member be absent, the Committee shall be adjourned 
to the next day on which The House shall sit, and then shall meet at 
the hour on which such Committee would have sat, had no such 
adjournment taken place. 


123. If any of the Members shall not be present within One Hour 
after the time appointed for the meeting of the Committee, or if any 
Member shall absent himself from his duties on such Committee, every 
such Member shall be reported to The House at its next sitting. 


124. If, at any time after the Committee on a Bill shall have been 
formed, a Quorum of Members required by the Standing Orders can- 
not attend in consequence of any of the Members who shall have duly 
qualified to serve on such Committee having become incompetent to 
continue such service by having been placed on an Election Com- 

mittee, 
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S. O. 129. This Order has been transposed, and amended, by 
inserting in line 7, after “ Bill,’ the words, “and in the case of Bills 
to confirm any Provisional Order or Provisional Certificate, not later 
than Seven clear days after the Report of the Examiner on such Bill.” 


S. O. 130-131. These Orders have been transposed. . 


S. O. 132 [late S. 0. 83]. This has been made a coc jenue Order, 
and Ln dane 
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mittee, or by death or otherwise, the Chairman shall report the cir- 
cumstances of the case to The House, in order that such measures 
may be taken by The House as shall enable the Members still remain- 
ing on the Committee to proceed with the business referred to such 


Committee, or as the emergency of the case may require. 


125. All questions before Committees on Private Bills shall be decided 
by a majority of voices, including the voice of the Chairman; and 
whenever the voices are equal, the Chairman shall have a second or 
casting vote. 


126. The Committee on each Group of Bills shall take the Bill or 
Bills first into consideration which shall have been named by the Com- 
mittee of Selection, or by the General Committee on Railway and 
Canal Bills; and the Committee shall, from time to time, appoint 
the day on which they will enter upon the consideration of each of 
the remaining Bills, and on which they will require the parties 
severally promoting or opposing the same to enter appearances ; 
and Two clear Days’ notice, at the least, of such appointment, shall 
be given by the Clerk attending the Committee to the Clerks in the 
Private Bill Office; and in case the Committee shall postpone the 
consideration of any Bill, notice shall be given of the day to which 
the same is postponed. 


127. Every Committee on an opposed Private Bill shall report spe- 
cially to The House the cause of any Adjournment over any day on 
which The House shall sit. 


128. No Petition against a Private Bill, or a Bill to confirm any Pro- 


visional Order or Provisional Certificate, shall be taken into considera- . 


tion by the Committee on such Bill, which shall not distinctly specify 
the ground on which the Petitioners object to any of the provisions 
thereof; and the Petitioners shall be only heard on such grounds so 
stated ; and if it shall appear to the said Committee, that such grounds 
are not specified with sufficient accuracy, the Committee may direct 
that there be given in to the Committee a more specific Statement, 
in writing, but limited to such grounds of Objection so inaccurately 
specified. 


129. No Petitioners against any Private Bill, or any Bill to confirm 
any Provisional Order or Provisional Certificate, shall be heard before 
the Committee on the Bill, unless their Petition shall have been pre- 
pared and signed in strict conformity with the Rules and Orders of this 
House, and shall have been presented to this House by having been 
deposited in the Private Bill Office, in the case of Private Bills, not 
later than Ten clear Days after the First Reading of such Bill, and 
in the case of Bills to confirm any Provisional Order or Provisional 
Certificate, not later than Seven clear days after the Report of the 
Examiner on such Bill, except where the Petitioners shall complain 
of any matter which may have arisen during the progress of the 
Bill before the said Committee, or of any proposed additional provi- 
sion, or of the Amendments as proposed in the filled-up Bill deposited 
in the Private Bill Office. 


130. It shall be competent to the Referees on Private Bills to admit 
Petitioners to be heard upon their Petitions against,a Private Bill, 
on the ground of competition, if they shall think fit. 


131. Where a Billis promoted by an Incorporated Company, Share- 
holders of such Company shall not be entitled to be heard before the 
Committee against such Bill, unless their interests, as affected thereby, 
shall be distinct from the general interests of such Company. 


132. In case any Proprietor, Shareholder, or Member of or in 
any Company, Association, or Copartnership, shall by himself or 
any person authorised to act for him in that behalf, have dissented at 
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any Meeting called in pursuance of Standing Orders 62 to 66, or at 
any Meeting called in pursuance of any similar Standing Order of the 
House of Loris! such Proprietor, Shareholder, or Member shall be 
permitted to be heard by the Committee on the Bill on a Petition 
presented to the House, such Petition having been duly deposited in 
the Private Bill Office. 


133. Where a Railway Bill contains provisions for taking or using 
any part of the Lands, Railway, Stations or Accommodations of 
another Company, or for running Engines or Carriages upon or across 
the same, or for granting other facilities, such Company shall be 
entitled to be heard upon their Petition against such provisions. or 
against the Preamble and Clauses of such Bill. 


134. It shall be competent to the Referees on Private Bills to admit 
the Petitioners, being the Municipal or other Authority having 
the local management of the Metropolis, or of any Town, or the 
Inhabitants of any Town or District alleged to be injuriously affected 
by a Bill, to be heard against such Bill, if they shall think fit. 


135. The owner or occupier of any house, shop, or warehouse in 
any street through which it is proposed to construct any Tramway, 
and who alleges in any Petition against a Private Bill or Provisional 
Order that the construction or use of the Tramway proposed to be 
authorized thereby will injuriously affect him in the use or enjoy- 
ment of his premises, or in the conduct of his trade or business, 
shall be entitled to be heard on such allegations. before any Select 
Committee to which such Private Bill, or the Bill relating to such 
Provisional Order is referred. 


136. In all cases of opposed Private Bills, in which no parties shall 
have appeared on the Petitions against such Bills, or having appeared 
shall have withdrawn their opposition before the evidence of the 
Promoters shall have been commenced, the Committees on such Bills 
shall forthwith refer them back, with a statement of the facts, if not 
Railway or Canal Bills, to the Committee of Selection, and if Railway 
and Canal Bills, to the General Committee on Railway and Canal Bills, 
who shal] deal with them as unopposed Bills. 


COMMITTEES ON UNnopposEepD BILLS. 


137. The Committee on every unopposed Private Bill (not being a 
Railway, Canal or Divorce Bill), shall, if the same shall have originated 
in this House, be composed of the Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, who shall be ex-officio Chairman of every such Committee, 
together with one of the Members ordered to prepare and bring in 
the Bill, and one other Member not locally or otherwise interested 
therein, or a Referee, such Members of the Committee to be appointed 
by the Committee of Selection, and shall, if such Bill shall have been 
brought from the House of Lords, be composed of the Chairman, 
as aforesaid, and Two other Members, of whom one at least shall not 
be locally or otherwise interested in the Bill, or one Member and'a 
Referee, to be appointed by the Committee of Selection; and the 
Chairman and one other Member of such Committee shall be the 
Quorum thereof. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF, AND IN RELATION TO, CoMMITTEES ON BILLs, 
. WHETHER OpposeD oR UNopPosED. 


{38. At the first Meeting of the Committee, Copies of the Bill, as 
proposed to be submitted to them, and signed by the Agent, shall be 
laid by him before each Member of the Committee. 


139. No Member, locally or otherwise interested, of a Committee on 
any unopposed Private Bill shall have a Vote on any question that may 
arise, but every such Member shall he entitled to attend and take 
part in the proceedings of the Committee. 


140. The Names of the Members attending each Committee shall be 
entered by the Clerk on the Minutes of the Committee; and if any 
Division shall take place in the Committee, the Clerk shall take down 
the Names of Members voting in any such Division, distinguishing 
on which side of the question they respectively vote, and that such 
Lists be given in with the Report to The House. 


141. No Committee shall have power to examine into the compliance 
or non-compliance with such Standing Orders as are directed to be 
proved before the Examiner of Petitions for Private Bills, unless by 
special order of The House. 


142. The Committee on any Private Bill may admit affidavits in proof 
of the compliance with such Standing Orders of The House as are 
directed to be proved before them, or nay require further evidence ; 
and such affidavits shall be sworn, if in Hngland, before a Justice 
of the Peace, or a Commissioner for taking Affidavits : if in Scotland, 
before any Sheriff-depute or his substitute; and if in Jre/and, before 
any Judge or Assistant Barrister of that part of the United Kingdom, 
or before a Justice of the Peace. 


143. The Committee may admit proof of the Consents of Parties 
concerned in interest in any Private Bill, by Affidavits sworn as afore- 
said, or by the Certificate in writing of such Parties, whose Signatures 
to such Certificate shall be proved by one or more Witnesses, unless 
the Committee shall require further Evidence. 


144. In all Bills presented to The House for carrying on any Work 
by means of a Company, Commissioners or Trustees, Provision shall be 
made for compelling Persons who have subscribed any Money towards 
carrying any such Work into execution, to make payment of the 
Sums severally subscribed by them. 


145. Where the level of any Road shall be altered in making any 
Public Work; the ascent of any Turnpike Road, or of any Road in 
Ireland so defined in the Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 
shall not be more than One foot in 30 feet, and of any other public 
Carriage Road not more than One foot in 20 feet; and a good and 
sufficient Fence, of Four feet high at the least, shall be made on each 
side of every Bridge which shall be erected. 


146. Every Plan, and Book of Reference thereto, which shall be pro- 
duced in evidence before the Committee upon any Private Bill (whether 
the same shall have been previously lodged in the Private Bill Office, 
or not), shall be signed by the Chairman of such Committee, with his 
Name at length; and he shall also mark with the Initials of his Name 
every Alteration of such Plan and Book of Reference, which shall be 
agreed upon by the said Committee; and every such Plan and Book 
of Reference shall thereafter be deposited i in the Private Bill Office. 
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147. The Chairman of the Committee shall sign, with his Name at 
length, & printed Copy of the Bill (to be called the Committee Bill), on 
which the Amendments are to be fairly written ; and also sign, with 
the Initials of his Name, the several Clauses added in the Committee. 


148. The Chairman of the Committee shall report to The House, that 
the allegations of the Bill have been examined; and whether the 
Parties concerned have given their Consent. (where such Consent is 
required by the Standing Orders) to the satisfaction of the Committee. 


149. The Chairman of the Committee shall report the Bill to The 
House, whether the Committee shall or shall not have agreed to the 
Preamble, or gone through the several Clauses, or any of them; or 
where the Parties shall have acquainted the Committee that it is not 
their intention to proceed with the Bill; and when any alteration 
shall have been made in the Preamble of the Bill,’such alteration, 
together with the ground of making it, shall be specially stated in the 
Report. 


150. Whenever a recommendation shall have been made in a Report 
on a Private Bill from a Department of the Government referred to 
the Committee, the Committee shall notice such recommendation in 
their Report, and shall state their reasons for dissenting, should such 
recommendation not be agreed to. 


151. Whenever the House shall order that any Bill for confirming 


a Provisional Order or a Provisional Certificate be referred to the - 


Committee of Selection with respect to any Order or Certificate to be 
confirmed thereby, the Proceedings of the Select Committee to which 
the Bill is referred, and of the Referees, shall be conducted in like 
manner as in the case of Private Bills, and shall be subject to the 
game Rules and Orders of The House so far as they are applicable 
except those which relate to the payment of fees by the Promoters of 
such Provisional Order or Certificate. . 


152. The Minutes of the Committee on every Private Bill shall be 
brought up and laid on the Table of the House, with the Report of 
the Bill. 


Railway Bills. 


153. In the case of a Railway Bill, no Company shall be authorized 
to raise, by Loan or Mortgage, a larger sum than One-third of 
their capital; and until Fifty per cent. on the whole of the capital 
shall have been paid up, it shall not be in the power of the Company to 
raise any Money, by Loan or Mortgage, unless the Committee on 
the Bill shall report that such restrictions or either of them ought not 
to be enforced, with the reasons on which their opinion is founded. 


154. Where the level of any road shall be altered in making any Rail- 
way, the ascent of any Turnpike Road, or of any Road in Jreland, 
so defined in the Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, shall not 
be more than One foot in 30 feet, and of any other public carriage- 
road not more than One foot in 20 feet, unless a Report thereupon 
from some Officer of the Board of Trade shall be laid before the Com- 
mittee on the Bill, and unless the Committee, after considering such 
Report, if they shall disagree with the said Report, shall recommend 


“steeper ascents, with the reasons and facts upon which their opinion 


is founded: Also, a good and sufficient Fence, of Four feet high at 
the least, shall be made on each side of every Bridge which shall be 
erected. 


155. No 
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155. No Railway whereon carriages are propelled by steam, or by 
atmospheric agency, or drawn by ropes in connexion with a stationary 
steam-engine, shall be made across any Railway, turnpike-road or other 
public carriage-way on the level, unless a Report thereupon from some 
Officer of the Board of Trade shall be laid before the Committee on 
the Bill, and unless the Committee, after considering such Report, 
if they shall disagree with the said Report, shall recommend such 
level crossing, with the reasons and facts upon which their opinion is 
founded; and in every Clause authorizing a level crossing, the 
number of lines of rails authorized to be made at such crossing shall 
be specified. 


156. No Railway Company shall be authorized to construct or enlarge, 
purchase or take on lease, or otherwise appropriate any Canal, Dock, 
Pier, Harbour or Ferry, or to acquire and use any Steam-vessels for the 
conveyance of goods and passengers, or to apply any portion of their 
capital or revenue to other objects, distinct from the Undertaking of 
a Railway Company, unless the Committee on the Bill report that 
such a restriction ought not to be enforced, with the reasons and 
facts upon which their opinion is founded. 


157. Every Committee on a Railway Bill shall report specially to 
The House,— 


‘Whether any Report from any Public Department in regard to 
the Bill, or the objects thereof, has been referred by The House 
to the Committee ; and, if so, in what manner the several recom- 
mendations contained in such Report have been dealt with by 
the Committee : 


Whether it be intended that the Railway shall cross on a level 
any Railway, turnpike road, or highway : 


And any other circumstances which, in the opinion of the 
Committee, it is desirable that The House should be informed of. 


158. In every Railway Bill and Tramway Bill, whereby the con- 
struction of any new line of Railway or Tramway is authorized, or the 
time for completing any line already authorized is extended, promoted 
by an existing Railway Company or Tramway Company which is pos- 
sessed of a Railway or Tramway already opened for public traffic, and 
which has, during the year last past, paid dividends on its ordinary 
share capital, and which does not propose to raise under the Bill 
a capital greater than its-existing authorized capital, there shall be 
inserted a Clause to the following effect, viz. : 


(A.) If the Company fail within the period limited by this Act to 
complete the Railway or Tramway authorized to be made by this Act, 
the Company shall be liable to a Penalty of 50/. a day for every day after 
the expiration of the period so limited until the said Railway or Tram- 
way is completed and opened for public traffic, or until the sum received 
in respect of such penalty shall amount to five per cent. on the estimated 
cost of the Works ; and the said penalty may be applied for by any 
landowner or other person claiming to be compensated in accordance 
with the provisions of the next following section of this Act, and in the 
same manner as the penalty provided in the 3rd section of the Act 
17 & 18 Vict. c. 31, known as “ The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1854,” and every sum of money recovered by way of such penalty as 
aforesaid shall be paid under the warrant or order of such Court or 
Judge as is specified in the said 3rd section of the Act 17 & 18 Vict. 
c. 31, to an account opened or to be opened in the name and with the 
privity of Her Majesty’s Paymaster General on behalf of the Court of 
Chancery in England [the Queen’s Remembrancer of the Court of Ex- 
chequerin Scotland, or the Accountant General of the Court of Chancery 
in Ireland (according as the Railway or Tramway is situate in England, 
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Scotland, or Ireland,)] in the bank named in such order, and shall not 
be paid thereout except as hereinafter provided; but no penalty shall 
accrue in respect of any time during which it shall appear, by a certi- 
ficate to be obtained from the Board of Trade, that the Company was 
prevented from completing or opening such line by unforeseen accident 
or circumstances beyond their control: Provided, That the want of 
sufficient funds shall not be held to be a circumstance beyond their 
control. 


In every Railway or Tramway Bill whereby the construction of any 
new line is authorized, or the time for completing any line already 
authorized is extended; if such Bill be promoted by an existing 
Railway Company or Tramway Company which is not possessed of a 
Railway or Tramway already opened for public traffic, or which has 
not during the year last past paid dividends on its ordinary share 
capital; or by an existing Railwav or Tramway Company when 
the capital to be raised under the Bill is greater than the existing 
authorized capital of the Company, or by persons not already incor- 
porated, there shall be inserted a Clause to the following effect, 
viz. :— 


(B.) Whereas, pursuant to the Standing Orders of both Houses of 
Parliament, and to an Act of the ninth and tenth years of Her present 
Majesty, c. 20, a sum of £. being five per 
cent. upon the amount of the Estimate in respect of the Railway or 
Tramway authorized by this Act, has been deposited with the Court of 
Chancery i in Lngland [or with the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, or 
the Court of Chancery in Jreland, as the case may be] wie Bxchequer 
Bills, Stocks, or Funds to the amount of £. 
have been deposited or transferred pursuant to the said Act, as the 
case may be], in respect of the application to Parliament for this Act: 
Be it enacted, That notwithstanding anything contained in the said 
recited Act, the said sum of £. [or the said 
Exchequer ‘Bills, or other Funds as the case may be] so deposited [or 
transferred] as aforesaid, in respect of the application for this Act, 
shall not be paid or transferred to or on the application of the person 
or persons, or the majority of the persons named in the warrant or 
order issued in pursuance of the said Act, or the survivors or sur- 
vivor of them, unless the said Company shall, previously to the expi- 
ration of the period limited by this Act for completion of the Railway 
or Tramway hereby authorized to be made [or the time for completing 
which is hereby extended], either open the said Railway or Tramway for 
the public conveyance of passengers, or prove to the satisfaction of the 
Board «af Trade that the said Company have paid up one-half of the 
amount of the capital by this Act authorized to be raised by means 
of shares, and have expended for the purposes of this Act a sum equal 
in amount to such one-half of the said capital ; and if the said period 
shall expire before the said Company shall either have opened the said 
Railway or Tramway for the public conveyance of passengers, or have 
given such proof as aforesaid to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Trade, the said sum of money [Exchequer Bills, Stocks, or Funds] 
deposited [or transferred] as aforesaid shall be applied in the manner 
hereinafter specified; and the certificate of the said Board that such 
proof has been given to their satisfaction as aforesaid, shall be sufficient 
evidence of the fact so certified; and it shall not be necessary to 
produce any certificate of this Act having passed, anything in the 
said recited Act to the contrary notwithstanding. 


In every Railway Bill and Tramway Bill whereby the construction 
of any uew line of Railway or Tramway is authorized, or the time for 
completing any line already authorized is extended, the following 
Clauses shall be inserted, in the order in which they are here placed, 
immediately after that one of the two nes preceding Clauses deta 
shall have been inserted in the Bill, viz. :— 


(C.) The said sum of money rial.» Bills, Stocks, or Funds] 
deposited 
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deposited [or transferred] as aforesaid, [or, every sum of money so 
recovered by way of penalty, as aforesaid], shall be applicable, and, 
after due notice in the “ London Gazette,’ (or “ Edinburgh” or 
“ Dublin Gazette,” as the case may require], shall be applied towards 
compensating any landowners or other ‘persons whose property may 
have been interfered with, or otherwise rendered less valuable, by the 
commencement, construction, or abandonment of the said Railway, or 
Tramway, or any portion thereof, or who may have been subjected to 
injury or loss in consequence of the compulsory powers of taking pro- 
perty conferred upon the Company by this Act, and for which injury 
or loss no compensation or inadequate compensation shall have been 
paid, and also in the case of Tramways in compensating all road 
authorities for the expense incurred by them in taking up any Tram- 
way, or materials connected therewith, placed by the Company in or 
on any road vested in or maintainable by such road authorities 
respectively, and in making good all damage caused to such roads by 
the construction or abandonment of such Tramway, and shall be 
distributed in satisfaction of such compensation as aforesaid, in 
such manner and in such proportions as to the Court of Chancery 
in England [or Court of Exchequer in Scotland, or Court of Chancery 
in Ireland, as the case may be] may seem fit ; and if no such compensa- 
tion shall be payable, or if a portion of the said sum of money [Exche- 
quer Bills, Stocks, or Funds] for of the sum or sums of money so 
recovered by way of penalty as aforesaid] shall have been found suffi- 
cient to satisfy all just claims in respect of such compensation, then 
the said sum of money [Exchequer Bills, Stocks, or Funds] [or the 
said sum or sums of money recovered by way of penalty], or such 
portion thereof as may not be required as aforesaid, shall either be 
forfeited to Her Majesty and accordingly be paid or transferred to or 
for the account of Her Majesty’s Exchequer, in such manner as the 
Court of Chancery in England (or Court of Exchequer in Scotland, 
or Court of Chancery in Ireland, as the case may be), thinks fit to 
order on the application of the solicitor of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
and shall be carried to and form part of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, or, in the discretion of the Court, if the Company is 
insolvent and has been ordered to be wound up, or a receiver has 
been appointed, shall wholly or in part be paid or transferred to such 
receiver, or to the liquidator or liquidators of the Company, or be 
otherwise applied as part of the assets of the Company for the benefit 
of the creditors thereof: Provided, That until the said sum of 
money [Exchequer Bills, Stocks, or Funds] shall have been repaid to 
the depositors, or shall have become otherwise applicable as herein- 
before mentioned, any interest or dividends accruing thereon shall 
from time to time, and as often as the same shall become payable, be 
paid to or on the application of the person or persons or the majority 
of the persons named in such warrant or order as aforesaid, or the 
survivors or survivor of them. 


N.B.—lIf the Clause lettered (A) is inserted in the Bill, the Pro- 
viso at the end of the Clause lettered (C) shall be omitted. 


(D.) If the Railway or Tramway authorized by this Act shall not 
be completed within the period limited by this Act, then, on the 
expiration of such period, the powers by this Act granted to the Com- 
pany for making and completing the said Railway or Tramway 
respectively, or otherwise in relation thereto, shall cease to be exer- 
cised, except as to so much thereof as shall then be completed. 
The period limited shall not exceed five years in the case of a new 
Railway line, and two years in the case of a new Tramway line, and 
three years in the case of extension of time for completing any Rail- 
way line, and one year in the case of extension of time for completing 
any Tramway line. In the case of extension of time the additional 
period shall be computed from the expiration of the period sought to 
be extended. 
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In any Railway or Tramway Bill to which the preceding provisions 
are not applicable, the Committee on the Bill shall make such other 
provision as they shall deem necessary for ensuring the completion of 
the line of Railway or Tramway. 


159. The Committee on every Railway Bill shall fx the Tolls, and 
shall determine the maximum rates of Charge for the conveyance of 
Passengers, with a due amount of Luggage and of Goods on such Rail- 
way, and such rates of Charge shall include the Tolls and the costs of 
locomotive power, and every other expense connected with the con- 
veyance of Passengers, with a due amount of Luggage and of Goods 
upon such Railway; but if the Committee shall not deem it expedient 
to determine such maximum rates of Charge, a Special Report, expla- 
natory of the grounds of their omitting so to do, shall be made to 
The House, which Special Report shall accompany the ha of the 
Bill. 


160. In every Railway Bill by which it is prpavelt to authorize the 
Company to grant any preference or priority in the payment of Interest 
or Dividends on any Shares or Stock, there shall be inserted a Clause 
providing that the granting of such preference or priority shall not 
prejudice or affect any preference or priority in the payment of In- 
terest or Dividends on any other Shares or Stock which shall have 
been granted by the Company in pursuance of or which may have 
been confirmed by any previous Act of Parliament, or which may 
otherwise be lawfully subsisting, unless the Committee on the Bill 
shall report that such Provision ought not to be required, with the 
Reasons on which their opinion is founded. 


161. No Railway Company shall be authorized to alter the terms of 
any preference or priority of Interest or Dividend which shall have 
been granted by such Company in pursuance of or which may have been 
confirmed by any previous Act of Parliament, or which may other- 
wise be lawfully subsisting, unless the Committee on the Bill report 
that such alteration ought to be allowed, with the Reasons on which 
their opinion is founded, together with the number of Preference 
Shareholders who have assented to or dissented from such alteration. 


162. No powers of purchasing, hiring, or providing Steam Vessels 
shall be contained in a Bill by which any other powers are sought to 
be obtained by a Railway Company, except when the transit by such 
Steam Vessels is required to connect portions of Railway belonging 
to or proposed to be constructed by such Company. 


163. No powers of purchase, sale, lease or amalgamation shall be 
given to any Railway Company, with reference to any other undertaking 
already authorized by any Act or Acts, nor to any other incorporated 
Company, with reference to any Railway, unless, previously to the 
application to Parliament for such purpose, the several Companies 
who may be parties to such purchase, sale, lease or amalgamation 
shall have proved to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade, that they 
have respectively paid up One-half of the capital authorized to be 
raised by any previous Act or Acts by means of Shares, and have 
expended for the purposes of such Act or Acts a sum equal thereto ; 
and in case such powers shall be applied for in respect of Works 
intended to be authorized by any Bill or Bills of the same Session, 
it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade that such 
Companies have respectively paid up one-half the amount of their 
capital, and that the Company proposed to be empowered to construct 


-such Works have included in such amount the capital proposed to be 


authorized by such Bill or Bills; and that no such powers shall be 
given in respect of Works intended to be authorized by any Act or 
Acts for which it is intended to apply in any subsequent Session. 
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164. No Railway Company shall be authorized, except for the exe- 
cution of its original Line or Lines sanctioned by Act of Parliament, to 
guarantee interest on any shares which it may issue for creating addi- 
tional Capital, or to guarantee any rent or dividend to any other Rail- 
way Company, until such first-mentioned Company shall have com- 
pleted and opened for traffic such original Lines. 


165. In Bills for the Amalgamation of Railway Companies, the 
amount of Capital created by such Amalgamation shall in no case 
exceed the sum of the Capitals of the Companies so amalgamated. 


166. In Bills for empowering any Railway Company to purchase 
any other Railway, no addition shall be authorized to be made to the 
Capital of the purchasing Company, beyond the Amount of the Capital 
of the Railway purchased; and in case such Railway shall be pur- 
chased at a premium, no addition on account of such premium shall 
be made to the Capital of the purchasing Company. 


167. A Clause shall be inserted in every Railway Bill, prohibiting 
the payment of any Interest or Dividend to any Shareholder on the 
amount of the Calls made in respect of the Shares held by him, 
except such interest or money advanced by any Shareholder beyond 
the amount of the Calls actually made as is in conformity with the 
Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, or the Companies 
Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Acts, 1845, as the case may be. 


168. A Clause shall be inserted in every Railway Bill by which any 
money is authorized to be raised, prohibiting the Company from 
paying, out of such money, the Deposits required by the Standing 
Orders to be made for the purposes of any applieatien to Parliament 
for a Bill for the construction of another Railway. 


169. The following Clause shall be inserted in all Railway Bills 
passing through this House : 


And be it further Enacted, That nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed or construed to exempt the Railway by this or the said recited 
Acts authorized to be made from the provisions of any General Act 
relating to Railways now in force, or which may hereafter pass during 
this or any future Session of Parliament, or from any future revision 
and alteration, under the authority of Parliament, of the maximum 
rates of fares and charges authorized by this Act Jor by the said 
recited Acts}. 4 


170. In every Railway Bill and Tramway Bill the length of each 
Railway and Tramway be set forth in miles, furlongs, chains, and yards, 
or decimals of a chain, in the Clause describing the works, with a state- 
ment in the case of each Tramway whether it is a single or a double 
line. 


Tramway Bills. 


171. No powers shall be given to any Municipal Corporation, Local 
Board, Improvement Commissioners, or other local authority, to place 
or run carriages upon any Tramway, and to demand and take tolls 
and charges in respect of the use of such carriages. 


Local Government. 


172. In the case of all Bills whereby any Municipal Corporation, 
Local Board, Improvement Commissioners, or other local authority in 
England or Wales, are authorised to borrow money for any purpose 
to which the several Acts specified in Part I. of the Schedule to the 
Local Government Board Act, 1871, relate, without the sanction of 
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the Local Government Board, estimates showing the proposed appli- 
cation of the money for permanent works within the meaning of the 
57th section of the Local Government Act, 1858, or as defined by any 
subsequent Acts, shall be recited in the bill as introduced into Par- 
liament, and proved before the Select Committee to which the Bill is 
referred. 


173. Whenever by any Bill application is made by or on behalf of 
any Municipal Corporation, Municipal Commissioners, or Town or other 
Commissioners in freland for any new Powers, or for any increased 
or additional Powers, the Promoters shali be required to obtain a 
certificate under the seal of the Local Government Board of Ireland, 
setting forth whether such application is made with or withont the 
sanction and approval of the said Local Government Board, which 
certificate shall be produced before the Committee to whom the Bill 
is referred, and shall be reported upon by the said Committee. 


A greemenis. ‘ 
174. Where it is sought by any Bill to give Parliamentary sanction 
to any Agreement, such Agreement shall be annexed to the Bill as a 
Schedule thereto, and shall be printed in ertenso therewith. 


Letters Patent. 


175. When any Bill shall be brought into The House for confirming 
of Letters Patent, there shall be a true Copy of such Letters Patent 
annexed to the Bill. hari s 


Inclosure and Drainage Bulls. 


176. In the case of any Bill for inclosing Lands, the Committee may 
admit proof of the Notices required by the Standing Orders, and of 
the Allegations in the Preamble of such Bill, by Affidavit taken and 
authenticated, according to the form prescribed in the Schedule to the 
General Inclosure Act (41 Geo. 3, c. 109), unless such Committee 
shall otherwise order. 


177. The Committee on every Bill for inclosing Lands shall in the 
first place require the Agent for the same to deliver in to the Committee 
printed copy of the Bill, signed by the Lord of the Manor (in cases 
where the Lord of the Manor has any interest as such in the lands to 
be inclosed), and by such Owners of Property within the Parish to 
which the Bill relates as shall have assented thereto ; but the Parties, 
if they shall think fit, shall be permitted to deliver in different copies 
of the Bill, separately signed by the several Parties hereinbefore men- 
tioned, instead of one copy, signed by all of them collectively; toge- 
ther with a List of all the Owners of Property within such Parish, 
showing the value according to the Poor Rate or Land Tax Assess- 
ment of each Owner’s Property therein, and distinguishing which of 
them have assented, dissented, or are neuter in respect thereto. 


178. The Committee on every Bill for draining Lands shall in the first 
place require the Agent for the same to deliver in to the Committee 
a printed copy of the Bill, signed by such Owners and Occupiers of 
Property within the drainage district to which the Bill relates as shall 
have assented thereto; but the Parties, if they shall think fit, shall be 
permitted to deliver in different copies of the Bill, separately signed 
by the several Parties hereinbefore mentioned, instead of one copy, 
signed by all of them collectively; together with a List of all the 


-Owners of Property within such district, showing the value according 


to the Poor Rate or Land Tax Assessment of each Owner’s Property 
therein, or the extent in acres, roods, and perches, and distinguishing 
which of them have assented, dissented, or are neuter in respect thereto. 
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179. In every Bill for inclosing Lands, provision shall be made for 
leaving an open space in the most appropriate situation, sufficient for 
purposes of exercise and recreation of the neighbouring population ; 
and the Committee on the Bill shall have before them the number of 
acres proposed to be inclosed, as also of the population in the parishes 
or places in which the land to be inclosed is situate; and also shall 
see that provision is made for the efficient fencing of the allotment, 
for the investment of the same in the Churchwardens and Overseers 
of the parish in which such open space is reserved, and for the effi- 
cient making and permanent maintenance of the fences by such 
parish ; and in any case where the information hereby required is not 
given, and the required provisions are not made in the Bill, the Com- 
mittee on the same shall report specially to The House the reasons 
for not complying with such Order. 


' 180. In every Bill for inclosing Lands, the Names of the Commis- 
sioners proposed to be appointed, and the Compensation intended for 
the Lord of the Manor, and the Owners of Tithes, in lieu of their respec- 
tive Rights, and also the Compensation intended to be made for the 
enfranchisement of Copyholds, where any Bargains or Agreements 
haye been made for such Compensations, shall be inserted in the copy 
of the Bill presented to The House : And all copies of such Bills which 
shall be sent to any of the Persons interested in the said Manor, Tithes, 
Lands or Commons, for their Consent, shall contain the Names of 
such proposed Commissioners, and also the Compensations so bar- 
gained or agreed for. 


Commissioner, Umpire, Surveyor or Valuer, who shall be interested in 
the Inclosure to be made by virtue of such Bill; or the Agent ordi- 
narily intrusted with the care, superintendence or management of the 
Estate of any Person so interested. 


182. In every Bill for inclosing, draining or improving Lands, there 
shall be inserted a Clause, providing what sum of Money in the whole, or 
by the day, shall be paid to each of the Commissioners to be appointed 
by such Bill, in satisfaction of the expense and trouble which he shall 
incur in the execution of the powers thereby given ; and also a Clause, 
providing that the Account of such Commissioner or Commissioners, 
containing a true statement of all Sums by him or them received and 
expended, or due to him or them for their own trouble or expenses, 
shall, at least once in every year, from the date of the passing of the 
Act till such Accounts shall be finally allowed, together with the 
Vouchers relating to the same, be examined by some Person or Persons 
to be appointed by the Bill, and the Balance by him or them stated 
in the Book of Accounts required to be kept in the Office of the Clerk 
of such Commissioners; and that no charge or item in such Accounts 
shall be binding on the Parties concerned, or be valid in law, unless 
the same shall be duly allowed by such Person or Persons. 


Inclosures. 


183. Whenever a Private Bill contains any provisions relating to the 
Inclosure of Land, which might be comprised in a Provisional Order, 
under the Acts for the Inclosure and Improvement of Land, the 
Committee do make a Special Report thereon to The House. 


Houses of the Labouring Classes. 


184. Inevery Bill by which power is sought to take,in any City, Town, 
or Parish, Fifteen Houses or more, oceupied either wholly or partially 
as Tenants or Lodgers, by persons belonging to the Labouring Classes, 
a Clause shall be inserted to-enact that the Company shall, not less 
than Eight weeks before taking any such houses, make known their 
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intention to take the same by Placards, Handbills, or other General 
Notice placed in public view upon or within a reasonable distance from 
such Houses, and that the Company shall not take any such Houses 
until they have obtained the Certificate of a Justice in England and 
Ireland, and of the Sheriff in Scotland, that it has been proved to his 
satisfaction that the Company have made known their intention to 
take the same in manner required by this Provision. 


185. In every such Bill a Clause shall be inserted, if applicable, 
requiring the Promoters to procure, within a time to be limited, 
sufficient accommodation for Persons belonging to the Labouring 
Classes, who will be displaced under the Powers of the Bill. 


186. The Committee upon every such Bill shall report specially to 
The Hovse, whether such a Clause has been inserted in the Bill; and, 
if not, the grounds upon which the Committee have decided it to be 
inapplicable. 


Turnpike Roads (Ireland). 


187. In every Bill for making a Turnpike Read in Jreland, or for the 
continuing or amending any Act passed for that purpose, or for the 
increase or alteration of the existing Tolls, Rates or Duties upon any 
such Road, or for widening or diverting any’such Road, a Clause 
shall be inserted, to prevent any Person who shall be nominated a 
Commissioner from acting or voting in the business of the said Turn- 
pike, unless he shall be possessed of an Estate in Land, or of a Per- 
sonal Estate, to such certain value as shall be specified in such Bills ; 
and such Qualification shall be extended to the Heirs apparent of 
Persons possessed of an Estate in Land to a certain value to be 
specified. 


188. In every Bill for making a Burial Ground or Cemetery, or the 
erection of Works for the manufacture of Gas, there shall be a Clause 
defining the limits within which such Burial Ground, Cemetery or Gas 
Works shall be erected or made. 


[ Private 
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PRocEEDINGS OF SELECT CoMMITTEE ON Divorce BILts. 


189. There shall be a Committee, to be designated “The Select 
Committee on Divorce Bills,” to consist of Vine Members, who shall 
be nominated at the commencement of every Session, of whom 7Z’hree 
shall be a Quorum. 


190. The Select Committee on Divorce Bills shall require evidence to 


be given before them that an action for damages has been brought in 
one of Her Majesty’s Courts of Record at Westminster, or in one of 
Her Majesty’s Courts of Record in Dublin, or in one of Her Majesty’s 
Supreme Courts of Judicature of the Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay or the Island of Ceylon, respectively, against the persons sup- 
posed to have been guilty of Adultery, and judgment for the plaintiff 
had thereupon; or sufficient cause to be shown to the satisfaction 
of the said Committee why such action was not brought, or such 
judgment was not obtained. 


191. The Select Committee on Divorce Bills shall, in all cases in which 
the Petitioner for the Bill has attended the House of Lords upon the 
Second Reading of the Bill, require him to attend before them to 
answer any questions they may think fit that he should answer. 


=~ 192. The Select Committee on Divorce Bills shall report every such 
Bill to The House, whether such Committee shall or shall not have 
agreed to the Preamble, or gone through the several Clauses, or any 
of them. 
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S.O. 194. This is a New Order. 


S. O. 195-203. These Orders have been transposed. —- FD 
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Private Bills.] STANDING ORDERS. 


Part IV. 


THE ORDERS REGULATING THE PRACTICE OF THE 
HOUSE WITH REGARD TO PRIVATE BILLS. 


193. No Private Bill shall be brought into this House, but upon a 


Petition first presented, which shall have been duly deposited in the. 


Private Bill Office, and indorsed by one of the Examiners, with a 
printed copy of the proposed Bill annexed: And such Petition shall 
be signed by the Parties, or some of them, who are Suitors for the 
Bill. 


194. All Bills promoted by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
containing Power to raise Money, shall be introduced as Public Bills; 
but after being read a Second Time by The House, shall be referred 
to a Select Committee to be nominated by the Committee of Selection, 
in like manner as Private Bills. 


195. All Petitions for Private Bills shall be presented to The House 
not later than Three clear Days after the same shall have been indorsed 
by the Examiner, or if, when the same is indorsed, The House shall 
not be sitting, then not later than Three clear Days after the First 
sitting thereof subsequent to such indorsement; and if The House shall 
not be sitting on the latest day on which any Petition ought to be 
presented, then the same shall be presented on the first day on which 
The House shall again sit. 


196. All Private Bills which have been ordered to be brought in shall 
be presented to The House by depositing the same in the Private Bill 
Office, and shall be laid, by one of the Clerks of that Office, on the 
Table of The House for First Reading, together with a list of such 
Bills. 


197. No Private Bill shall be read a First Time unless it be presented 
not later than One clear Day after the presentation of the Petition for 
leave to bring in the same; or where the Petition has been referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing Orders, then not later than One 
clear Day after The House shall have given leave to the Parties to pro- 
ceed with the Bill. 


198. No Petition for additional Provision in any Private Bill will be 
received by this House, unless a printed Copy of the proposed Clauses 
be annexed thereto. 


199. All Reports of the Examiner of Petitions for Private Bills, in 
which he shall report that the Standing Orders have not been com- 
plied with, and all Special Reports of the said Examiner, shall be 
referred to the Select Committee on Standing Orders. 


200. All Petitions praying that anv of the Sessional or Standing 
Orders of The House relating to Private Bills may be dispensed with, 
and all Petitions for the re-insertion of Petitions for Private Bills in the 
General List of Petitions, and all Petitions opposing the same, shall 
be presented to this House by depositing the same in the Private Bill 
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Office; and every such Petition, so deposited, shall stand referred to 
the Select Committee on Standing Orders. 


201. Every Private Bill, printed on paper, of a size to be determined 
upon by Mr. Speaker, shall be presented to The House, with a Cover 
of Parchment attached to it, upon which the Title of the Bill is to be 
written ; and the short Title of the Bill, as first entered on the Votes, 
shall correspond with that at the head of the Advertisement. 


202. The proposed amount of all Rates, Tolls, and other matters 
heretofore left blank in any Private Bill, when presented to The 
House, shall be inserted in J¢alics in the printed Bill annexed to the 
Petition. ; 


203. Every Private Bill (except Name Bills) shall be printed; and 
printed copies thereof delivered to the door-keepers for the use of the 
Members before the First Reading. 


204. There shall not be less than Three clear Days, nor more than 
Seven, between the First and Second Reading of any Private Bill, 
or any Bill to confirm any Provisional Order or Provisional Certificate, 
unless any such Private Bill have been referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, in which case such Bill shall not be read 
a second time later than Seven clear’ Days after the Report of the 
Examiner, or of the Select Committee on Standing Orders, as the case 
may be. ea, 


205. Every Petition in favour of oragainst any Private Bill, or any 
Bill to confirm any Provisional Order or Provisional Certificate before 
The House, or otherwise relating thereto (not being a Petition for 
additional Provision), shall be presented to this House, by depositing 
the same in the Private Bill Office, and there shall be indorsed thereon 
the name or short Title by which such Bill is entered in the Votes, and 
a Statement that such Petition is in favour of or against the Bill, or 
otherwise, as the case may be, together with the name of the Member, 
Party or Agent depositing the same. 


206. Any Petitioner or Memorialist may withdraw his Petition or 
Memorial, on a requisition to that effect being deposited in the Private 
Bill Office, signed by him or by the Agent who deposited such Petition 
or Memorial; and where any such Petition or Memorial is signed by 
more than one person, any person signing such Petition or Memorial 
may withdraw his opposition by a similar requisition, signed and depo- 
sited as aforesaid. 


207. In cases where the Second or Third Reading of a Private Bill, 
or the consideration of a Bill as amended by the Committee, or any 
proposed Clause or Amendment, is opposed, the same shall be post- 
poned until the day on which The House shall next sit. 


208. Every Private Bill, not being a Railway, Canal or Divorce Bill, 
after having been read a Second Time and committed, shall stand 
referred to the Committee of Selection ; and if a Railway or Canal 
Bill, to the General Committee. on Railway and Canal Bills; and if a 
Divorce Bill, to the Select Committee on Divorce Bills. 


209. When The House shall have been informed by the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, that in his opinion any unopposed Private Bill should 
be treated as an opposed Bill, such Bill shall be again referred to the 
Committee of Selection ; or in the case of a Railway or Canal Bill, to 
the General Committee on Railway and Canal Bills. 

210. Every 


S.O. 204. This Order has been transposed, and amended by- 
inserting in line 2, after “ Bill,” the words “or any Bill to confirm: 
any Provisional Order or Provisional Certificate,’ and by certain. 
verbal amendments. 


S. O, 205-209. These Orders have been transposed. 
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210. Every Petition against a Private Bill which shall have been 
deposited in the Private Bill @ffice not later than Ten clear days after 
the First Reading of such Bill, and every Petition against any Bill 
to confirm any Provisional Order or Provisional Certificate, which 
shall have been deposited in the Private Bill Office not later than 
Seven clear days after the Report of the Examiner on such Bill, 
or which shall have been otherwise deposited in accordance with the 
Standing Orders of the House, and in which the Petitioners shall have 
prayed to be heard, by themselves, their Counsel or Agents, shall stand 
referred to the Committee on such Bill, and such Petitioners, subject 
to the Rules and Orders of the House, shall be heard upon their 
Petition accordingly, if they think fit, and Counsel heard, in favour 
of the Bill, against such Petition. 


211. There shall be Six clear Days between the Second Reading of 


every Private Bill, and of every Bill to confirm any Provisional Order. 


or Provisional Certificate, and the sitting of the Committee thereupon, 
except in the case of Name Bills, Naturalization Bills, and Estate Bills 


(not being Bills relating to Crown, Church or Corporation property, or 


property held in trust for Public or Charitable purposes), in respect of 
which there shall be Three clear Days between the Second Reading 
and the Committee. 


212. All Reports made under the authority of any Public Department 
upon a Private Bill, or the objects thereof, laid before The House, shall 
stand referred to the Committee on the Bill. 


213. The Report upon every Private Bill shall lie upon the Table: 
and every such Bill, if amended in Committee, or a Railway or a Tram- 
way Bill, shall be ordered to lie upon the Table ; but if not amended in 
Committee, and not.a Railway cra Tramway Bill, it shall be ordered 
to be read a Third Time. 


214. Every Private Bill, as amended in Committee, shall be printed 
at the expense of the Parties applying for the same, and delivered to 
the Door-keepers for the use of the Members, Z’hree clear Days at least 
before the consideration of such Bill. 


‘215. Imthe-case of Private Bills ordered to lie upon the Table, Three 
clear Days shall intervene between the Report and the consideration 
of the Bill, and no consideration of any such Bill shall take place, 
unless the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means shall have 
informed The House, or signified in writing to Mr. Speaker, whether 
the Bill contain the several provisions required by the Standing 
Orders. 


216. No Clause or Amendment shall be offered in The House on the 
consideration of any Private Bill ordered to lie upon the Table, nor 
any verbal Amendment on the Third Reading of any Private Bill, 
unless the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means shall have 
informed The House, or signified in writing to Mr. Speaker, whether, 
in his opinion, such Clause or Amendment be such as ought or ought 
not to be entertained by The House, without referring the same to 


- the Select Committee on Standing Orders. 


_ 217. When.any Clause or Amendment is offered on the consideration 
of any Private Bill ordered to, lie upon the Table, or any verbal Amend- 


- ment on the Third Reading of any Private Bill, such Clause or 


Amendment shall be printed: And when any Clause is proposed to be 
amended, it shall be printed in extenso, with every addition or sub- 
stitution in different type, and the omissions therefrom included in 
brackets and underlined. The expense of printing such Clauses or 
Amendments, when offered by a party promoting or opposing a Bill, 
shall be paid by such party. 
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218. When any Clause or Amendment on the consideration of any 
Private Bill ordered to lie upon the Table, or any verbal Amendment 
on the Third Reading of any Private Bill, shall have been referred to 
the Select Committee on Standing Orders, no further proceeding shall 
be had until the Report of the said Select Committee shall have been 
brought up. | 


219. No Amendments, not being merely verbal, shall be made to 
any Private Bill on the Third Reading. 


220. All Amendments made by the House of ‘Lords to any Private 


Bill shall be printed at the expense of the parties, and circulated with — 


the Votes, prior to such Amendments being taken into consideration ; 
and where any Clause has been amended, it shall be printed zx ertenso, 
with every addition or substitution in different type, and the omissions 
therefrom included in brackets and underlined ; and when any Amend- 
ments are intended to be proposed to the Lords’ Amendments, such 
proposed Amendments shall also be printed in like manner. 


221. Every Private Bill, after it has been read a Third time, shall 
be printed fair, at the expense of the Parties applying for the same. 


222. In all cases where it is intended to appoint a Committee to 
inspect the Journals of the House of Lords with relation to any pro- 
ceedings upon any Private’ Bill, previous notice thereof in writing shall 
be given by the Agent to the Clerks in the Committee Office. 


223. No Private Bill shall pass through two stages on one and the 
same day without the special leave of The House. 


224. Except in cases of urgent and pressing necessity, no Motion 
shall be made to dispense with any Sessional or Standing Order of 
The House without due notice thereof. 


225. Each day, so soon as The House shall be ready to proceed to 
Private Business, the Clerk at the Table shall read from the Private 
Business List, and frora the List of Bills presented for First Reading 
(see Order 192), the Titles of the several Bills set down therein, ac- 
cording to their precedence, as arranged under the following heads :— 


. Consideration of Lords’ Amendments ; 

. Third Reading ; 

. Consideration of Bills ordered to lie upon the Table ; 
. Second Reading ; 

. First Reading ; 


Oe © bo 


and if upon the reading of each such Title as aforesaid, no Motion 
shall be made with respect to such Private Bill, the further proceed- 
ings thereon shall be adjourned until the next sitting of The House. 


226. This House will not insist on its privileges with regard to any 
Clauses in Private Bills, or in Bills to confirm any Provisional Orders or 
Provisional Certificates sent down from the House of Lords which refer 
to tolls and charges for services performed, and are not in the nature of 
a Tax, or which refer to rates assessed and levied by local authorities 
for local purposes. 
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3 bs S. O. 232. This Order has been transposed, and neta by MG 
inserting in line 5, after “withdrawn,” the words ,“‘ and to Bills for 
confirming any Provisional Order or Provisional Certificate.” : 


Private Bills. ] STANDING ORDERS. 59 


Parr V. 


THE ORDERS REGULATING THE PRACTICE IN THE 
PRIVATE BILL OFFICE. 


227. Registers shall be kept in “Tur Private Brut OFFice,” in 
which shall be entered by the Clerks appointed for the business 
of that Office, the Name and Place of Residence of the Parliamen- 


tary Agent in Town, and of the Agent in the Country (if any). 


soliciting the Bill; and all the Proceedings, from the Petition to 
the passing of the Bill:—Such Entries to specify, briefly, each day’s 
Proceeding before the Examiners of Petitions respectively, or in The 
House, or in any Committee to which the Bill may be referred ; the 
day and hour on which the Examiner or the Committee is appointed 
to sit; the day and hour to which the Proceedings before such 
Examiners or Committee may be adjourned, and the name of the 
Clerk attending the same. Such Registers to be open to public 
inspection daily in the said Office. 


228. The receipt of all Documents required by the Standing Orders 
of The House to be deposited in the Private Bill Office, shall be 
acknowledged by one of the Clerks of the said Office, upon the said 
Documents, when deposited. 


229. A List of all Petitions for Private Bills shall be kept in the Pri- 
vate Bill Office in the order of their deposit, according to such regula- 
tions as shall have been made by Mr. Speaker, which shail be called 
the “ General List of Petitions,” and each Petition therein shall be 
numbered. 


230. All Memorials complaining of non-compliance with the Stand- 
ing Orders, in reference to Petitions for Bills deposited in the Private 
Bill Office on or before the 21st December, shall be deposited as 
follows : 


If the same relate to Petitions for Bills numbered in the General 
List of Petitions ; 


From 
1 to 100 


10] to 200 


\They shall be deposited f January 9th. 
201 and upwards 3] 


5 16th. 
3 on or before - al Coit gghd: 
And in the case of any Petitions for Bills which may be deposited by 
leave of The House after the 21st December, such Memorials shall be 
deposited Three clear Days before the Say first supomicd for the exa- 
mination of the Petition. 


231. All Memorials shall be deposited in the Private Bill Office 
before Six of the clock in the evening of any day on which The House ! 
shall sit, and before Two of the clock on any day on which The 
House shall not sit; and Two copies of every such Memorial shall be 
deposited for the use of the Examiners before Twelve of the clock on 
the ‘vad day. 


232. Every Memorial complaining of non-compliance with the 
Standing Orders of The House in reference to Petitions for additional 
404. H2 + provision 
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provision in Private Bills, to Bills brought from the House of Lords 
and to Bills introduced by leave of this House in lieu of other Bills 
which shall have been withdrawn, and to Bills for confirming any Pro- 
visional Order or Provisional Certificate, shall bedeposited in the Private 
Bill Office, together with Two Copies thereof, before Twelve o’clock on 
the day preceding that appointed for the examination of any such 
Petition or Bill by the Examiner ; and the Examiner shall be at liberty 
to entertain such Memorial, although the party (if any) who may be 
specially affected by the non-compliance with the Standing Orders 
shall not have signed the same. 


233. Every Private Bill, after it has been read the First Time, shall 
be in the custody of the Clerks of the Private Bill Office, until laid upon 
the Table for the Second Reading ; and when committed, shall be taken 
by the proper Committee Clerk into his charge, till réported. 


234. Between the First and Second Reading of every Private Bill, 
the Bill shall be examined, with all practicable despatch, by the Clerks 
of the Private Bill Office, as to its conformity with the Rules and Stand- 
ing Orders of The House. 


235. Three clear Days’ Notice in writing shall be given by the Agent 
for the Bill, to the Clerks in the Private Bill Office, of the day pro- 
posed for the Second Reading of every Private Bill; and no such 
Notice shall be given until the day after that on which the Bill has 
been ordered to be read a second time. 


236. Four clear Days’ Notice in the case of Opposed Bills, and One 
clear Day’s Notice in the case of Unopposed and Re-committed Bills, 
shall be given to the Clerks in the Private Bill Office by the Clerk to 
the Committee of Selection, or by the Clerk to the General Committee 
on Kailway and Canal Bills, with regard to all Bills referred to either 
of the said Committees, and, with regard to Bills not referred to either 
of the said Committees, by the Clerk to the Committee to which any — 
such Bill is either referred or Re-committed, of the day and hour 
appointed for the first meeting of the Committee on every Private 
Bill, and notice shall be given in like manner of the postponement of 
the first meeting of the Committee on every Private Bill on the day on 
which such postponement is made. 


237. A filled-up Bill, signed by the Agent for the Bill, as proposed 
to be submitted to the Committee on the Bill, and in the case of a re- 
committed Bill, a filled-up Bill, as proposed to be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on re-committal, shall be deposited in the Private Bill Office 
Two clear days before the meeting of the Committee on every Private 
Bill; and a Copy of the proposed Amendments shall be furnished by the 
Promoters to such Parties petitioning against the Bill as shall apply 
for it, One clear day before the meeting of the Committee. 


238. Notice, in writing, shall be given by the Committee Clerk to 
the Clerks in the Private Bill Office, of the day and hour to which 
each Committee is adjourned. 


239. One clear Day’s Notice, in writing, shall be given by the Agent 
for the Bill, to the Clerks in the Private Bill Office, of the day proposed 
for the consideration of every Private Bill ordered to lie upon the 
Table. a 


240. “The 
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240. The Committee Clerk, after the Report is made out, shall deliver wR. Bill 
in to the Private Bill Office a printed Copy of the Bill, with the written Office. 
Amendments made in the Committee ; in which Bill all the Clauses py, 
added by the Committee shall be regularly marked in those parts of amended in 
‘the Bill wherein they are to be inserted. pone 
vered in. 


241. Every Private Bill printed as amended in Committee, shall Bill printed 
be examined by the Clerks in the Private Bill Office, with the Bill oe. 


delivered in by the Committee Clerk, and the Examining Clerks shall mined. 
indorse thereon a certificate of such examination. 


242. When it is intended to bring up any Clause or to propose any Notice to be 
Amendment on the consideration of any Private Bill ordered to lie given of | 
upon the Table, or any verbal Amendment on the Third Reading of on seer 
any Private Bill, Notice shall be given thereof, in the Private Bill Office, ‘tion of Bill, 
One clear day previous to such consideration or Third Reading. Spec 

on Third 
Reading. 

243. One clear Day’s. Notice, in writing, shall be given by the Agent Notice of 
for the Bill, to the Clerks in the Private Bill Office, of the day proposed tee 
for the Third Reading of every Private Bill; and no such Notice shall “°° 
be given until the day after that on which the Bill shall have been 


ordered to be read a Third Time. 


244. The Amendments (if any) which are made on the consideration Amendments 
of any Private Bill ordered to lie upon the Table, and on the Third ea ety 
Reading of any Private Bill; and also such Amendments made by the and Third 
House of Lords as shall have been agreed to by this House, shall be Reading. 
entered by one of the Clerks in the Private Bill Office, upon the 
printed Copy of the Bill as amended in Committee ; which Clerk shall 
sign the said Copy so amended, in order to its being deposited and 


preserved in the said Office. 


245. Every Private Bill, after it has been printed fair shall, Private Bills 
before the same is sent to the Lords, be examined by the Clerks in ee ; 
the Private Bill Office with the Bill as read a third time; and the indorsed with 
Examining Clerks shall indorse thereon a certificate of such exa- Certificate of 


i - Examination. 
mination. 


246. When Amendments made by the House of Lords to any Private Notice of 
Bill are to be taken into consideration, One clear Day’s Notice shall al aa 
be given thereof in the Private Bill Office, and if any Amendments Amendments. 
be intended to be proposed thereto, a copy of such Amendments shall 
also be deposited, and Notice given thereof, One clear Day previous 
to the same being proposed to be taken into consideration; and no. 
such Notice shall be given until the day after that on which such 
Bill shall have been returned from the House of Lords. 


247. All Notices required to be given or Deposits to be made in Time for 
the Private Bill Office shall be delivered in the said Office before Si of Scliverins 
the clock in the Evening of any day on which The House shall sit, 
and before Z'wo of the clock on any day on which The House shall 
not sit; and after any day on which The House shall have adjourned 
beyond the following day, no Notice shall be given for the first day 
on which it shall again sit. 


248. The Clerks in the Private Bill Office shall prepare, daily, Lists Daity Lists of 
of all Private Bills, and Petitions for Private Bills upon which any Com- Committees 
mittee or Examiner is appointed to sit; specifying the hour of meet- °°" 
ing, and the Room where the Committee or Examiner shall sit ; and 
the same shall be hung up in the Lobby of the House. 
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249. Every Plan, and Book of Reference thereto, which shall be 
certified by The Speaker of The House of Commons, in pursuance of 


any Act of Parliament, shall previously be ascertained, and verified 


in such manner as shall be deemed most advisable by The Speaker, 
to be exactly conformable in all respects to the Plan and Book of 
Reference which shall have been signed by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee upon the Bill. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday, 8th August 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Colonel North. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Goldney. Sir Henry Wolff. 
Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. Mr. Stephen Cave. 
Mr. Raikes. Sir Charles Forster. 
Mr. Monk. Mr. Hankey. 


Mr. Bristowe. 


Mr. RAIkKES was called to the Chair. 


STANDING ORDERS read, and considered. 
Several Standing Orders, amended, and transposed. 
Several New Orders, agreed to. 


Question, That the Standing Orders, as revised by the Committee, be reported to | 
the House,—put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, To Report. 
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Teck OR OE 


FROM THE 


SHLECT COMMITTEE 


ON 


TOLL BRIDGES (RIVER THAMES) ; 


TOGETHER WITH THE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE, 


Peete oo nV TD. BaN: Gok, 


AND APPENDIX. 


Ordered, by Vhe House of Commons, to be Printed, 
26 May 1876. 


244. 


Friday, 31st March 1876. 


Ordered, THav a Select Committee be appointed “to take into consideration the 
freeing of the remaining Toll-paying Bridges over the Thames, and the most equitable 
mode of raising the necessary funds, and to report to the House.” 


Monday, 10th April 1876. 


Select Committee nominated of— 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. Mr. Young. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence. Colonel Jervis. 

Sir, Charles Russell. Mr. William Holms. 
Mr, Fortescue Harrison. Mr. Forsy th.. 

Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. Grantham. 

Sir James Hogg. Mr. Puleston. 

My. Stansfeld. Mr. Mundella. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


Ordered, Tuat the Committee haye power to.send. for Persons, Papers, and Records. 


Ordered, THAT Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 
Ordered, Tuat the Reports of the following Select Committees of this House, and 
the Evidence taken before them, be referred to the Committee, namely :— 


The Committee of 1836, on Metropolitan Communications and the Freeing of 
Waterloo and Southwark Bridges ; 


The Committee of 1841, on Metropolitan Improvements and the Freeing Waterloo 
and other Bridges ; \ 


The Committee of 1854, upon the Thames Bridges, including the Freeing of the 
Toll-paying Bridges ; 

The Committee of 1855, upon Metropolitan. Communications, including the Bridges 
over the Thames; and . 


The Committee of 1865, upon the Metropolitan Toll Bridges Bill and the Chelsea 
Toll Abolition Bill. 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to take into consideration the 
FREEING of the remaining ToLL-pAyinG Bribes over the THamgs, and 
the most equitable mode of raising the necessary Funds; and to Report 
to the House:——-Have considered the matters to them referred, and have 
agreed to ‘the following REPORT :— 


Your Committee have, in the first instance, inquired what are the remaiing 
toll-paying Bridges. over the Thames, as to the desirability of freeing them, 
and at what cost it is probable they could be made free. Your Committee 
find that (except Hampton Court Bridge, which will shortly be freed under 
Parliamentary sanction), the following are, at present, the only remaining toll 
Bridges :— 

. Waterloo Bridge ; 

. Lambeth Bridge ; 

. Vauxhall Bridge. 

. Chelsea Bridge. 

. Albert and Battersea Bridges (nearly adjoining and belonging to one 

‘Company ). 

. Wandsworth Bridge. 

. Fulham (otherwise Putney) Bridge. 

. Hammersmith Bridge. 

. Charing Cross and Cannon-street Foot Bridges belonging to the ‘South 
Eastern Railway ‘Company, and forming part of their railway bridge. 


ob ee bo = 


OmON 


These bridges all belong to private companies, except Chelsea Bridge, 
which was built by the Office of Works under an Act passed in the year 1846, 
at the same time.as that authorising the formation of Battersea Park. 

By an Act of 1858, Chelsea Bridge is to become a free bridge when 
80,0007. shall have been repaid with interest out of the tolls, but it appears 
that 85,5557. is now due for principal and arrears of interest. It is, however, 
under Acts passed in 1858 and 1875 free for foot passengers on Sundays and 
statutory holidays. 

Your Committee have next proceeded to consider the evidence adduced 
before themselves and the previous Committees of the House, whose reports 
have been referred to them with reference to the question of toll bridges in 
London. They are unanimously of opinion that the desirability and great 
importance of freeing the remaining toll-paying bridges, and the very serious 
injury and inconvenience to the community caused by the collection of tolls 
(especially tolls on foot passengers) in what are, in fact, main thoroughfares of 
the Metropolis, have been conclusively established. Your Committee ‘think it 
desirable to submit to the House a short abstract.of the reasons leading to this 
conclusion. . 

A large portion of the tolls collected are from the labouring classes going to 
and from work, and upon those classes the imposition:of daily tolls for traversing 
Metropolitan, roads is a heavy and oppressive tax, being, in fact, a serious per- 
centage of their weekly income. Further, it, has been shewn that the existence 
of the tolls prevents the use of the Bridges by labourers and their families, 
exeept when absolutely necessary, and thus deprives them of many comforts and 
advantages. Working men (where there isa free Bridge within reach) ‘will 
make considerable detours.to their work to:avoida toll, thereby incurring waste 
of time, and needless fatigue. “They are often debarred from going home to 

244. a2 their 
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their meals, and those living in Chelsea and the neighbourhood,are practically 
prevented from sending their families during the week to enjoy the national gift 
of Battersea Park. As another proof of the hardship to the poor, it appears 
that they frequently leave small articles as pledges for the tolls, the collectors 
lending the necessary tolls themselves rather than stop them from going to work. 

The efforts of the poorer classes to escape the tolls further leads to sanitary 
mischief. The thickly-populated districts on the north side of the Thames 
fail to obtain relief by reason of the fact that many working men are content 
to occupy smaller and more unhealthy habitations on the north side of the 
river rather than cross a toll bridge to a more open and sanitary neighbourhood. 
It appears, too, that the existence of tolls has interfered with the natural growth 
and development of the districts south of the Thames. It has been stated to 
your Committee by the architect of the Office of Works, that the large Govern- 
ment building estate around Battersea Park is depreciated both in character and 
value, and its development retarded in consequence of the bridge tolls ; and the 
value of property in Lambeth and other districts is also materially affected by 
the same cause. 

It has also been proved that public inconvenience, with delay and blocking of 
traffic often arises through diversion of traffic by reason of Waterloo Bridge 
being a toll bridge. It has been proved to a previous Committee of the House, 
that the pedestrian and general carriage traffic over Waterloo Bridge is very 
much less than that over either Westminster or Blackfriars Bridge, and your 
Committee are informed by an experienced officer of the police force, that a 
-great deal of the overcrowding of those bridges would be obviated by the freeing 
of Waterloo Bridge. 

Of the public desire for the freeing of the toll bridges, your.Committee find 
the strongest evidence. The matter has been the subject of public agitation for 
the last 40 years, and great numbers of petitions in favour of freeing the bridges 
have been presented to the House in present and former Sessions. 

Many public meetings have been held in different parts of the metropolis, at 
which unanimous resolutions in favour of the removal of tolls have been passed. 
Your Committee is the sixth Committee of this House to whom an inquiry into 
the question has been entrusted, and of the five former Committees three have 
reported in favour of putting an end to tolls on bridges, while the other two, 
though unable to complete their inquiries, reported strongly in favour of their 
re-appointment, in order to bring the question to a solution. The collection of 
tolls on turnpike roads round the metropolis was found so onerous and incon- 
venient (although they did not include pedestrian tolls) that they were abolished 
with universal approval in 1864. The petitions and deputations to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works on the subject were numerous, and that body introduced 
Bills in the Sessions of 1873 and 1875, proposing to free the remaining toll 
bridges by means of an extension of the coal and wine duties. These Bills were 
withdrawn in consequence of the refusal of the late and present Governments 
to sanction the method proposed for raising the necessary funds, although strong 
approval was expressed by them of the object to be attained. An association for 
freeing the toll bridges has been in existence for the last seven years, originating 
chiefly with the working classes, but to which many influential county magistrates 
and Members of this and the other House of Parliament have given their 
adhesion. , 

With respect to the terms on which the Bridges might be set free, your 
Committee are of opinion that the owners of bridges belonging to private com- 
panies should be required to surrender their property, in consideration of payment 
of compensation money, to be ascertained in accordance with the usual rules 
adopted by Parliament in cases of compulsory acquisition of property. Such 
compensation should have regard to the net value of the tolls, the construction, 
durability, and present state of repair of each bridge, probabilities of future 
development, and any other matters affecting the several cases. The present 
net produce of the tolls of the above-mentioned bridges is between 51,000 1. 
and 52,0007. per annum; and your Committee find that, in. three cases of 
arbitration as to the purchase of bridge tolls under the Kew and other 
Bridges Act, the value has been fixed at from 19 to 20 years’ purchase, including 
allowance for compulsory taking. Upon these data your Committee believe 
that 1,200,000 J. to 1,300,0007. would be a sufficient estimate of the probable 
cost of compensation, including all expenses; but that it is desirable that 


provision 
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provision should be made for raising, if necessary, 1,500,000 /., which is upwards 
of 28 years’ purchase of the net produce, and which is a sum in excess of what 
your Committee consider likely to be required. Your Committee have included 
Chelsea Bridge in the above estimate. 

Another subject requires consideration in connection with the abolition of 
the tolls, namely, the repairs and maintenance of the bridges when freed. The 
total annual outlay under this head, however, does not appear to be very large. 
An annual outlay takes place upon Chelsea Bridge considerably exceeding that 
required for any other bridge, but your Committee have not thought it necessary 
to inquire into the details of that outlay, as it would in their opinion be undesir- 
able to take that bridge, which is practically part of the Battersea Park Estates, 
out of the hands of the Commissioners of Works. Excluding that, and also for 
a similar reason the question of repairing the two foot bridges of the South 
Eastern Railway, your Committee find that the total repairs of the other eight 
bridges do not exceéd on an average 2,200/. per annum, besides 1,200 /. for 
repairs of certain roads, the maintenance of which is imposed on the owners 
of Waterloo and Hammersmith Bridges. The bridges are either iron or 
stone structures, with the exception of Putney and Battersea Bridges, which 
are of wood. It has, however, been stated to your Committee that both these 
bridges are in a state of substantial repair. 

Your Committee have now to consider the remaining subject referred to 
them, namely, the most equitable mode of raising the necessary funds ; and it is, 
perhaps, desirable to refer to certain suggestions which have been made at 
different times, and which, for the reasons assigned, your Committee have 
‘dismissed from consideration. 


First. It has been proposed that the funds should be provided out of the 
Consolidated Fund; but your Committee find that, throughout the country, 
bridges are provided and repaired out of local taxation, and they have 
therefore not felt at liberty to consider that method. 


Secondly. The Bridge House Estates, belonging to the Corporation of 
London, have also been referred to as a possible source for providing the 
funds; but your Committee find that they are already heavilv charged for 
purposes connected with the City Bridges, and are unavailable for the 
purpose. 


Thirdly. An extension of the coal and wine duties (which are at present 
extended to the year 1889, and their produce specifically appropriated). has 
been twice proposed by the Metropolitan Board of Works; but that plan 
has not been sanctioned by the late or present Government; and, having 
regard to the present position of those duties, your Committee do not think 
fit to make any recommendation with reference to them, while, on the other 
hand, they are unanimously of opinion that the Bridges should be freed 
without delay. 


The only remaining course is to raise the necessary annual sum by means 
of a rate, a view which was adopted by the Committees which considered the 
subject in the years 1854 and 1855, the former recommending “a rate to be 
levied over the whole district to be benefited ;” the latter, ‘‘a local rate levied on 
the whole metropolitan district.” Your Committee adopt the recommenda- 
tiou of their predecessors, that the necessary funds should be raised by a rate, 

and they also concur in the view expressed by a witness representing the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, that such rate should be levied and collected as a 
general district rate, and not as a sewer’s rate, to which latter rate land is more 
lightly assessed than to the former. 

~ The only question remaining to be considered, and which alone presents 
some feature of difficulty is, what should be the area of taxation. Three 
different districts have been suggested : — 


(a.) The counties of Middlesex and Surrey, including the City of London, 


(b.) The Metropolitan Police District, an area comprising all parishes 
wholly within a radius of 15 miles from Charing Cross; and all parishes, 
any parts of which are within a radius of 12 miles therefrom. 


(¢.) The district of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


With reference to the amount of tax which would be required from these 
ei tate a3 districts, 
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districts, your Committee find that the rateable assessment of the first of these 
three districts is mow 25,990,000 7. Upon this area a halipenny rate 
would produce 54,230 U., and a rate of five-eighths of a penny would produce 
67,787 1. The present rateable assessment of the police district is 27,476,000 ., 
and a halfpenny rate would produce 57,246/., and five-eighths of a penny, 
71,5571. The present rateable assessment of the Board of Works district 
is 23,111,813 .A halfpenny rate on this district would produce 48,148 4. 
per annum, and a rate of five-eighths of a penny, 60,187 /... The 
rateable assessment of all the ‘three districts has, however, been, and is still 
steadily increasing, that of the Metropolitan Board of Works having grown from 
14,400,0007. in 1865 to 23,111,313/.m 1876. This rapid growth may fairly becon- 
sidered in fixing the requisite amount of rate required. Having regard, therefore, to 
the sums already stated to be required for interest upon the purchase price of the 
bridge tolls, and the necessity of providing a margin for a sinking fund, your 
Committee are of opinion that ifthe aggregate amount of the prices to be ascer- 
tained in the arbitrations with the companies should not materially exceed 
1,200,000 /., a halfpenny rate upon any one of these three districts would suffice 
for the purpose, while:a rate of five-eighths of a penny, which would become 
necessary, if the total cost'should approximate to 1,500,000/., would suffice, evenif 
the aggregate cost should exceed that amount. n that case it:would be necessary 
to levy that rate at first, but it might be reduced in 5.or 10 years to.a halfpenny,,. 
when the growth of rateable assessment admitted. 

The length of time for which this would be required cannot be fixed with 
any degree of closeness, but your Committee are.of opinion that the rate should 
be so adjusted, when the exact price has been ascertained, as to distribute the 
cost over a period of from 49 to 60 years. 

The first observation to be made upon the alternative districts above 
mentioned is, that it appears that so far as regards rateable assessment, by far 
the largest portion of each of the three districts is m fact identical. ‘The part of 
the Board of Works district situate in Middlesex and Surrey, comprising no less 
than 22;200,000 7. of rateable assessment, is included in each district, and the 
selection of the district merely, therefore, involves ‘the question of what outside 
district (if any) should be added to that. . A rate of.a halfpenny in the pound 
on this district would produce 46,250 /., and a rate of five-eighths of a penny 
57,812 I. 

With respect to the first of the three districts, the chief argument in favour of 
selecting that district is that by the ancient common law of England, bridges are 
generally provided and must be repaired by the county, and if they cross.a river 
which forms the boundary of two counties, then by those counties jointly. Also, that 
‘the present cost of repairing the Middlesex and Surrey county bridges is almost 
wholly expended in the-outer portion of those counties, while five-sixths of it is 
raised within the imner metropolitan area. The argument urged in reply to that 
view was that the large expenditure on bridges in rural parts of the county was 
balanced by the cost of prisoners and sessions for the metropolitan districts, 
which was in a larger proportion than for the rural districts ; that the freeing of 
the bridges was a metropolitan improvement, of which the chief benefit would be 
derived by the metropolis, and should therefore be charged upon the metropolis 
proper. ‘The objection to selecting the Board of Works district was mainly on 
behalf of Greenwich, whose representative strongly urged 'the fact that Greenwich 
derived no advantage from the scheme, and contributed to repair the ‘bridges of 
the county of Kent. ‘The Metropolitan Police District was recommended as the 
proper area both by the Metropolitan Board of Works and by the City of 
London, but your Committee find that it includes portions of adjoining counties 
which contribute towards the bridges of those counties, and there is no governing 
body representing it. . 

With reference to the body to whom the duty of carrying out the conduct 
of the arbitrations and the raising the necessary funds ‘should be entrusted, 
the choice of such body snust necessarily depend’ upon what is the area of 
taxation finally selected by Parliament. é 

Upon a full consideration of the whole of the evidence, your Committee 
have come to the following conclusions, which they submit to the House: 


Ist. That it is most desirable in ‘the public interest, and especially in the 
interests. of the labouring classes of the metropolis, that the remaining toll- 
paying bridges should be made free. ; 

. _ 2nd. That 
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Qnd. That having regard to the length of time the question has been 
agitated, and the unanimity of all parties and local representatives as to the 
importance of abolishing all tolls within the metropolis, the final settle- 
ment of the matter ought not to be longer delayed. 


3rd. That. the compensation to. the owners of the bridges for the sur- 
render of their property should be ascertained, in default of agreement, 
under the usual provisions adopted by Parliament with reference to the 
compulsory purchase of property, 

4th. That the necessary legal powers should be vested in the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, who should be authorised to borrow for this 
purpose a sum not exceeding 1,500,000 /., to be secured on the Consolidated 
Rate of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the annual addition to which 
rate in respect, both of interest and of redemption of principal should not 
exceed five-eighths of a penny in the pound. “eevee ned 
_ 5th. That after the Bridges are freed, any roads which are’ at present 
repaired by the Bridge Companies should become parish. roads, and should 
be repaired in the same way as other roads within the same parish or 
district; and that the Bridges themselves (with the exception of Chelsea 
Bridge, and the. Charing Cross. and Cannon-street foot-bridges) should be 
declared to be county bridges. 
- 6th. The area of the Metropolitan Board of Works includes a portion 
of the county of Kent, but the toll-paying bridges over the Thames, which 
would be made free, are none of them within that county. Your Committee 
have had evidence before them concerning the advantage of freeing the 
Deptford Creek Bridge in that county and within the area of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and they feel bound to add, although the question 
of dealing with it is not within their order of reference, that if the recom- 
mendations of this Report should be adopted by Parliament, it would, in 
their opinion, be fair that the freeing of that bridge should be included in 
any Bill for the purpose of freeing the Thames Bridges. 


26 May 1876. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Thursday, 27th April 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Stansfeld. Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 
Sir James Hogg. Mr. Forsyth. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. Mr. Fortescue Harrison. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. ee 


Mr. STANSFELD was called to the Chair. 
The Committee deliberated. 
[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 28th April 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. STANSFELD in the Chair, 


Sir Charles Russell. Mr. Grantham. 

Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Sir Trevor Lawrence. 
Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. Sir James Hoge. 

Mr. Forsyth. Sir James Lawrence. 


Mr. Edmund Kell Blyth and Mr. Francis Hayman Fowler were severally examined. 


[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 2nd May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. STANSFELD in the Chair. 


Sir Charles Russell. Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 
Sir Trevor Lawrence. Mr. Forsyth. 

Mr. William Holms. Mr. Young. 

Sir James Lawrence. Sir James Hogg. 

Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. Grantham. 


Sir Henry Peek (a Member of the House) was examined. 
Mr. Edmund K. Blyth was further examined. 


Mr. Arthur Gunn, Mr. Richard Hadfield, Mr. Robert Applegarth, Mr. Thomas Motter- 
head, Mr. Wynne Baxter, Mr. Thomas James Nelson, and Mr. Henry Dolan, were severally 
examined. . 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Friday, 5th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. STANSPFELD in the Chair. 


Sir Charles Russell. | Mr. Forsyth. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence. Sir James Lawrence. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. Grantham. 

Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. Mr. William Holms. 


Sir James Hogg. 


Mr, Charles M. Rorke, My. Leycester Penrhyn, Mr. Thomas White Davies, Mr. John 
Clabon, Mr, Richard Gowland, Mr. Charles Frederick Reeks, Mr. James Robert Morrill, 
Mr. Ewing Matheson, Mr. William Charles Clarke, Superintendent ; Eleazer Denning, 
and Mr. Thomas Mitchell, were severally examined. 


Mr, Edmund Kell Blyth was further examined. 


[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at One o’clock. 


Tuesday, 9th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
Mr. STANSFELD in the Chair. 


Sir Charles Russell. Mr. Forsyth. 
Sir Trevor Lawrence. | Mr. Young. 
Mr. William Holms. : Mr. Puleston. 
Sir James Lawrence. Mr. Grantham. 
Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. My. Serjeant Spinks. 
Sir James Hoge. 
Mr. William Corrie, Mr. Thomas Eyre Foakes, Mr. William Charles Jones, Mr. John 
Pelton, Mr. Guildford Baxter Richardson, and Mr. Alfred Carpenter, were severally 
examined. 
[Adjourned till Tuesday the 24rd instant, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 23rd May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr, STansFELD in the Chair. 


Mr. William Holms. | Mr. Forsyth. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence. Mr. Young. 

Mr. Serjeant Spinks. — Mr. Puleston. 

Mr, Alderman M‘Arthur. Sir James Lawrence. 
Sir James Hogg. Sir Charles Russell. 


DRAFT REPORT proposed by Mr. Alderman M*‘ Arthur, read the first time, as 
follows :— , 


*©1. Your Committee have, in the first instance, inquired what are the remaining toll- 
paying Bridges over the Thames, as to the desirability of freeing them, and at what cost it 
is probable they could be made free. Your Committee find that (except Hampton Court 
Bridge, which will shortly be freed under Parliamentary sanction) the following are, at 
present, the only remaining Toll Bridges :—- 

“1, Waterloo Bridge. 
«2. Lambeth Bridge. 
“© 3, Vauxhall Bridge. 
“4, Chelsea Bridge. | 
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“5, Albert and Battersea Bridges (nearly adjoining and belonging to one 
Company. 
“6, Wandsworth Bridge. 
“7, Fulham (otherwise Putney) Bridge. 
“8. Hammersmith Bridge. 
“9, Charing Cross and Cannon-street Foot Bridges belonging to the South Kastern 

Railway Company, and forming part of their railway bridge. 

“2. These bridges all belong to private companies, except Chelsea Bridge, which was 
built by the Office of Works under an Act passed in the year 1846, at the same time as 
that authorising the formation of Battersea Park. 


“3. By an Act of 1858, Chelsea Bridge is to become a free bridge when 80,000 7. shall 
have been repaid with interest out of the tolls, but it appears that 85,555 /. is now due 
for principal and arrears of interest., It is, however, under Acts passed in 1858 and 1875 
free for foot-passengers on Sundays and statutory holidays. 


“4, Your Committee have next proceeded to consider the evidence adduced before 
themselves and the previous Committees of the House, whose reports have been referred to 
them with reference to the question of toll bridges in London. They are unanimously of 
opinion that the desirability and great importance of freeing the remaining toll-paying 
bridges, and the very serious injury and inconvenience to the community caused by the . 
collection of tolls (especially tolls on foot-passengers) in what are, in fact, main thorough- 
fares of the Metropolis, has been conclusively established. Your Committee think it 
desirable to submit to’ the House a short abstract’ of the reasons leading to that 
conclusion. 


«5, A. very large portion of the tolls collected are from the labouring classes going to 
and from work, and, upon those classes, the poorest in the community, the imposition of 
daily tolls for traversing metropolitan roads, is a very heavy and oppressive tax, being, in 
fact, a serious per-centage of their weekly income. Further, it has been shewn that the 
existence of the tolls absolutely prevents the use of the Bridges by labourers and their 
families, except when absolutely necessary, and thus absolutely deprives them of many 
comforts and advantages. Working men (where there is a free Bridge within reach) will 
make considerable detours to their work to avoid a toll, thereby incurring waste of time, 
and needless fatigue. They are often debarred from going home to their meals, and those 
living in Chelsea and the neighbourhood, are practically prevented from sending their 
families during the week to enjoy the national gift of Battersea Park. As another 
proof of the hardship to the poor, it appears that they constantly leave knives, combs, 
and other small articles as pledges for the tolls, the collectors lending the necessary: tolls 
themselves rather than stop them from going to work. 


“6. The efforts of the poorer classes to escape the tolls further ieads to much sanitary 
mischief. The thickly-populated districts on the north side of the Thames fail to obtain 
relief by reason of the fact that many working men are content to occupy smaller and 
more unhealthy habitations on the north side of the river rather than cross a toll bridge 
to a more open and sanitary neighbourhood. . It.appears, too, that the existence of tolls 
has seriously interfered with the natural growth and development of the districts south 
of the Thames. [t has been stated to your Committee by the architect of the Office of 
Works, that the large Government. building estate around Battersea Park is seriously 
depreciated both in character and value, and its development retarded in consequence of 
the bridge tolls; and the value of property in Lambeth and other districts is also 
materially affected by the same cause. . 


“© 7. Tt has also been proved that serious public inconvenience, with delay and blocking ot 
traffic, often arise, through diversion of traffic by reason of Waterloo Bridge being a toll 
bridge. It has been proved to a previous Committee of the House, that the pedestrian 
and general carriage traffic over Waterloo Bridge is little more than one-fifth of that over 
either Westminster or Blackfriars Bridge, and your Committee are informed by an 
experienced officer of the police force, that a great deal of the overcrowding of traffic 
over those bridges would be obviated by the freeing of Waterloo. 


“8, Of the public desire for the freeing of the toll bridges, your Committee find the 
strongest possible evidence. The matter has been the subject of public agitation for the 
last 40 years. Great numbers of petitions in favour of freeing the bridges have been 
presented to the House in present and former Sessions. 


“9. Many public meetings have been held in different parts of the metropolis, at which 
unanimous resolutions in favour of the removal of tolls have always been: passed. 
Your Committee is the sixth Committee’ of this House to whom an inquiry into the 
question has been entrtisted, and of the five former Committees three have reported 
strongly in favour of the importance of putting an end to tolls on bridges, while the 
other two, though unable to complete their inquiries, reported strongly in favour of their 
re-appointment, in order to bring the question to a solution. The collection of tolls on 
turnpike roads round the metropolis was found so onerous and inconvenient (although they 
did not incluge pedestrian tolls) that they were abolished with universal approval in 1864. 
The petitions and deputations to the Metropolitan Board of Works on the subject were 
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so numerous that that body took action, and introduced Bills in the Sessions of 1873 and 
1875, proposing to free the remaining toll bridges by means of an extension of the coal 
and wine duties. These Bills were withdrawn in consequence only of the disapproval of 
the late and present Governments, respectively, of the method proposed ‘for raising the 
necessary funds, although strong approval was expressed of the object to be attained. 
| An association for freeing the toll bridges has been in existence for the last seven years, 
originating chiefly with the working classes, but to which many influential county magis- 
trates and Members of this and the other House of Parliament have given their 
adhesion, 


“10. With respect to the terms on which the Bridges might be set free, your Committee 
are of opinion that the owners of bridges belonging to private companies should be 
required to release their right to collect tolls, in consideration of payment of compensation 
money, to be ascertained by arbitration, held in accordance with the usual rules adopted 
by Parliament in cases of compulsory acquisition of property. Such compensation should 
be fixed by arbitration (in default of agreement), having regard mainly to the net value 
of the tolls, but taking into consideration also the present state of repair, probabilities of 
future development, compensation to salaried officers deprived of their positions, and an 
other matters affecting the several cases. The present net produce of the tolls of the 
above-mentioned bridges is between 51,0007. and 52,0007. per annum; and your Com- 
mittee find that, in three cases of arbitration as to the purchase of bridge tolls under the 
Kew and other Bridges Act, the value has been fixed at from 19 to 20 years’ purchase 
(including allowance for compulsory taking) and in no case more. Upon these data 
estimates have been put before your Committee that 1,200,000 7. to 1,300,000 7. would be 
a full, and, in fact, an extreme estimate of the probable result of such arbitrations, 
including all expenses; but as it is very desirable that legislative provision should be 
made to an amount which cannot by possibility be exceeded, they are of opinion that pro- 
vision should be made for raising, if necessary, 1,500,000/., which is upwards of 28 years’ 
purchase of the net produce, and which is a sum far in excess of what your Committee 
consider likely to be required. Your Committee have included Chelsea Bridge in the 
above estimate, and are of opinion that.a reasonable compensation should, if required, be 
paid to the Government for the release of the remaining debt on the tolls. 


“11. For the purpose of raising the necessary funds, if 1,500,000/. should be requisite, 
an annual charge for interest (calculated at 34 per cent., at which rate the Metropolitan 
Board of Works raise what they require) of 52,5007. would be necessary ; but if 
1,200,000 7. only were needed, 42,0007. only would be the charge for interest. In addi- 
tion to the interest, a moderate annual sum, say from 6,000/. to 12,0002, should be 
appropriated by way of sinking fund for the purpose of repaying the principal sum. 


“ 12. Another subject also requires consideration in connection with the abolition of 
the tolls, namely, the repairs and maintenance of the bridges when freed, as to which one 
or two witnesses expressed some apprehension. The total annual outlay under this head, 
however, does not appear to be very large. An annual outlay takes place upon Chelsea 
Bridge considerably exceeding that required for any other bridge, and your Committee 
have not thought it necessary to inquire into the details of that outlay, as it would in 
their opinion be undesirable to take that bridge, which is practically part of the Battersea 
Park Estates, out of the hands of the Commissioners of Works. Excluding that, and 
also for a similar reason the question of repairing the two foot bridges of the South 
Eastern Railway, your Committee find that the total repairs of the other eight. bridges 
does not exceed on an average about 2,200/. for all the bridges, besides 1,200/. for 
repairs of certain roads, the maintenance of which is imposed on the owners of Waterloo 
and Hammersmith Bridges. The bridges are either iron or substantial stone structures, 
with the exception of Putney and Battersea Bridges, which are of wood. It has, however, 
been stated to your Committee that both these bridges are in a substantial state of repair. 


13. Your Committee have now to consider the remaining subject referred to them, 
namely, the most equitable mode of raising the necessary funds; and it is, perhaps, 
desirable to refer to certain’ suggestions which have been made at different times, and 
which, for the reasons assigned, your Committee have dismissed from consideration. 


«« First. It has been proposed that the funds should be provided out of the Con- 
solidated Fund; but your Committee find that, throughout the country, bridges are 
provided and repaired out of local taxation, and they have therefore not felt at liberty 
to consider that method. 


“ Secondly. The Bridge House Estates, belonging to the Corporation of London, 
have also been referred to as a possible source for providing the funds; but your 
Committee find that they are already heavily charged for purposes connected with the 
City Bridges, and are unavailable for the purpose. 


* Thirdly. An extension of the coal and wine duiies (which are at present extended 
to the year 1889, and their produce specifically appropriated) has been twice pro- 
posed to Parliament by the Metropolitan Board of Works; but that plan has been 
disapproved by thte late and present Governments; and, having regard to the present 

_ position of those duties, your Committee do not think fit to make any recommenda- 
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tion with reference to them, while, on the other hand, they are unanimously of opinion 
that the bridges should be freed without any delay. 


“© 14, The only remaining course is to raise the necessary annual sum by means of a 
rate, a view which was adopted by the Committees which considered the subject in the 
years 1854 and 1855, the former recommending ‘a rate to be levied over the whole dis- 
trict to be benefited;’ the latter, ‘a local rate levied on the whole metropolitan district.’ 
Your Committee adopt the recommendations of their predecessors, and recommend that 
the necessary funds should be raised by arate, and they also concur in the view expressed 
by a witness representing the Metropolitan Board of Works, that that rate should be made 
payable out of the general district rate, and not levied as a sewer’s rate, to which latter 
rate land is more lightly assessed than to the former. 


“© 15. The only question remaining to be considered, and which alone presents some 
feature of difficulty is, what should be the area of taxation. Three different districts have 


been suggested :-— 
“‘(a.) The Counties of Middlesex and Surrey, including the City of London ; 


“(b,) The Metropolitan Police District, a circle comprising the parishes within 15 
miles round Charing Cross; and 


“(c.) The District of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


“16. With reference to the amount of tax which would be required from these districts, 
our Committee find that the rateable assessment of the first of these three districts is 
now 25,990,000 7. Upon this area a halfpenny rate would produce 54,230/., and a rate of 
five-eighths of a penny would produce 67,787 2. ‘The present rateable assessment of the 
police district is 27,476,000 72., and a halfpenny rate would produce 57,2467. and five- 
eighths of a penny, 71,557 2. The present rateable assessment of the Board of Works 
district is 23,111,3137. A halfpenny rate on this district would produce 48,1487. per 
annum, and a rate of five-eighths of a penny, 60,1877. The rateable assessment of all the 
three districts has, however, been, and is still steadily increasing, that of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works having grown-from 14,400,000 7. in 1865, to 23,111,313 2. in 1876. This 
rapid growth may fairly be considered in fixing the requisite amount of rate required. 
Having regard, therefore, to the sums already stated to be required for interest upon the 
purchase price of the bridge tolls, and the necessity of providing a margin for a sinking 
fund, your Committee are of opinion that if the aggregate amount. of the prices to be 
ascertained in the arbitrations with the companies should not materially exceed 1,200,0001., 
a halfpenay rate upon any one of these three districts would suffice for the purpose, while 
a rate of five-eighths of a penny, which would become necessary if the total cost should 
approximate to 1,500,000 /., would suffice, even if the ageregaie cost. should exceed that 
amount. In that case it would be necessary to levy that rate at first, but it might 
be reduced in 5 or 10 years to a halfpenny, when the growth of rateable assessment 
admitted. 


“17. The length of time for which this would be required cannot be fixed with any 
degree of closeness, but your Committee are of opinion that the rate should be so adjusted 
when the exact price has been ascertained, as to distribute the cost over a period of from 
40 to 60 years. ; 


“18. The first observation to be made upon the alternative districts above mentioned is, 
that it appears that so far as regards rateable assessment, by far the largest portion of each 
of the three districts is in fact identical. The part of the Board of Works district situate 
in Middlesex and Surrey, comprising no less than 22,200,000. of rateable assessment, is 
included in each district, and the selection of the district merely, therefore, involves 
the question of what outside district (Gf any) should be added to that. 


“19. With respect to the first of the three districts, the chief argument in favour of 
selecting that district is that by the ancient common law of England, bridges are provided 
and repaired by the county, and if they cross a river which forms the boundary of two 
counties, then by those counties jointly. Also, that the present cost of repairing the 
Middlesex and Surrey county bridges is almost whooly expended in the outer portion of 
those counties, while five-sixths of it is raised within the inner metropolitan area. The 
argument urged in reply to that view was that the large expenditure on bridges in 
rural parts of the county was balanced by the cost of prisoners and sessions for 
the metropolitan districts, which was in a larger proportion than for the rural 
districts; that the freeing of the bridges was a metropolitan improvement, of which the 
chief benefit would be derived by the metropolis, and should therefore be charged upon 
the metropolis proper. The objection to selecting the Board of Works district was 
mainly on behalf of Greenwich, whose representative strongly urged the fact that 
Greenwich contributed to repair the bridges of the county of Kent. The Metropolitan 
Police District was recommended as the proper area both by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and by the City of London, but your Committee find that it includes portions of 
adjoining counties which contribute towards the bridges of those counties, and there 
is no governing body representing it. . 

“20. With 
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-. 20, With reference to the body to whom the duty of carrying out the conduct of the 
arbitrations and the raising the necessary funds should be entrusted, selection must 
necessarily depend upon what is the area of taxation finally selected by Parliament. 


“©91, Your Committee have to add, that it has been stated to them that a Bill for 
freeing the bridges is now pending in this House, with respect to which the Standing 
Orders have been duly complied with, and is now awaiting its second reading, which is 
capable of being amended in Committee, so as to carry out any of the plans which have 
been considered by your Committee. 

“© 22. Upon a full consideration of the whole facts and arguments relating to the ques- 
tion, your Committee have come to the following conclusions, which they submit to 


. the House: 


“st. That it is most desirable in the public interest, and especially in the interests 
of the labouring classes of the metropolis, that the remaining toll-paying bridges 
should be made free. 


““Ond. That having regard to the length of time the question has been agitated» 
the unanimity of all parties and local representatives as to the importance of abolishing 
all tolls within the metropolis, and the facilities existing for effective legislation during 
the present Session, the final settlement of the matter ought not to be longer 
delayed. 


“3rd. That the compensation for the release of the right to collect tolls payable 
to their owners should be ascertained, in default of agreement by arbitrations, to be 
held under the usual provisions adopted by Parliament with reference to the com- 
pulsory purchase of property. 


“4th. That the amount of compensation, together with all needful charges and 
expenses, should be raised upon security of a rate of a halfpenny or five-eighths of a 
penny in the pound (the amount of the rate being fixed at such a sum as may be neces- 
sary to provide the annual interest, and a sum by way of sinking fund), to be levied 
upon the district of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


“5th. That the necessary legal powers should be vested in the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. 


“6th. That after the bridges are freed, any roads which are at present repaired by 
the Bridge Companies should become parish roads, and repaired in the same way as 
other roads within the same parish or district; and that the bridges themselves ( with the 
exception of Chelsea Bridge, and the Charing Cross and Cannon-street foot bridges) 
should be declared to be county bridges, repairable by the counties of Middlesex 
and Surrey. 


“7th. For the purpose of bringing about a final settlement of the question, your 
Committee recommend that the Bill now before the House be read a second time, 
and referred to your Committee, with such instructions as to The House may seem 
meet.” 


- Drarr Report read a second time paragraph by paragraph. 
Paragraphs 1—9, agreed to, with Amendments. 


Paragraph 10.—Amendments made.—Amendment proposed, in lines 5 to9, to leave 
out the words ‘‘ such compensation should be fixed by arbitration (in default of agree- 
ment), having regard mainly to the net value of the tolls, but taking into consideration 
also the present state of repair, probabilities of future development, compensation to 
salaried officers deprived of their positions, and any other matters affecting the several 
cases,”"—(Mr. Forsyth).—Question put, That the words “such compensation should” 
stand part of the paragraph.—The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 5. Noes, 4. 
Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. Mr, Serjeant Spinks. 
Sir Trevor Lawrence. Sir James Hoge. 
., Sir James Lawrence. Mr. Young. 
Mr. William Holms. Mr, Forsyth. 


Mr. Puleston. 
Other Amendments made.—-Paragraph as amended, agreed to. 
Paragraph 11, disagreed to. 
Paragraph 12, amended, and agreed to. 


Paragraph 13.—Amendments made.—Amendment proposed, to leave out the words 
“and having regard to the present position of those duties, your Committee do not think 
fit to make any recommendation with reference to them, while on the other hand,” in 


sub-section 
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sub-section 3, lines 4 to 6—(Sir James Hogg).—Question put, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the paragraph.”—The Committee divided : 


“Ayes, 8. Noe, 1. 
Mr, Alderman M‘Arthur. Sir James Hogg. 
Sir Trevor Lawrence. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 
Sir James Lawrence. 
Mr. Young. 
Mr. William Holms. 
Mr. Forsyth. 
Mr. Puleston. 


Another Amendment made.-—Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 


[ Adjourned tll Friday next, at One o'clock. 


Friday, 26th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. STANSFELD in the Chair. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. Sir James Hogg. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. Forsyth. -—_ 
Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. : Sir James Lawrence. 


Paragraphs 14 and 15, amended, and agreed to. 
Paragraphs 16 and 17, agreed to. 
Paragraph 18, amended, and agreed to. 


Paragraph 19.—Amendments made.—Amendment proposed, to leave out from the 
words “ City of London,” in line 16, to the end of the paragraph, in order to add the 
words, “chiefly upon the ground that having regard to the large population outside the 
district of the Metropolitan Board of Works, but within the limits of the Metropolitan 
Police District, it may be considered that the freeing of the toll bridges will be a benefit 
to this outlying district, which is rapidly increasing in rateable value and population. 
The adoption of the Metropolitan Police District as the proper area would involve the 
necessity of securing some representation to the population outside the Metropolitan area, 
but your Committee is of opinion that this might be secured by the nomination of a cer- 
tain number of members by the Boards of Guardians of those portions of the Metro- 
politan Police District which are beyond the area represented by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works” —(Sir James Hogg)—instead thereof.—Question put, That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the paragraph.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 3. Noes, 3. 
Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. ‘Sir James Hogg. 
Sir Trevor Lawrence. Sir James Lawrence. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. . Mr. Forsyth. 


Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 
Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 
Paragraph 20 amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 21 disagreed to. 
Paragraph 22 amended, and agreed to. 


Question, “ That this Report, as amended, be the Report of the Committee to the 
House,”—put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, To Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence and an Appendix. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Friday, 28th April 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Forsyth. 

Mr. Grantham. 

Sir James Hogg. 

Sir James Lawrence. 
Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 
Sir Charles Russell. 

Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 

Mr. Stansfeld. 


Tur Rieur HonovurasLe JAMES STANSFELD, in tHe Cuarr. 


i, 


Mr. Epmunp Kexui Buyts, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 


1. You are Honorary Solicitor to the Free 
Bridges Association ?—Yes; I am. 

2. That is an association which has been in 
existence for some few years past, with the ob- 
ae of freeing the Thames bridges from tolls ?— 

es. 

3. Will you point out on the map the various 


toll bridges over the Thames ?—These coloured - 


blue are the Hammersmith, Putney, Wands- 
worth, Battersea, Albert, Chelsea, Vauxhall, 
Lambeth and Waterloo bridges. In addition to 
those there are the Charing Cross and Cannon- 
street foot bridges, which belong to the South 
Eastern Railway Company. In addition to, 
those there are the following bridges over the 
Thames within the district shown on the map: 
Staines, Chertsey, Walton, Hampton Court, 
Kingston, Richmond and Kew, which were 
ordered to be freed by the Act of 1868, and I 
believe are all freed now, with possibly the 
exception of Hampton; and there are alsoW est- 
minster Bridge, which was built out of the 
National funds, and Blackfriars Bridge and 
London Bridge, which were built by the City of 
London out of their corporate property, and 
Southwark Bridge, which was made free of toll 
by the City. 

4, Are all the others the property of private 
companies ?— Hammersmith, Putney, Wands- 
worth, Battersea, Albert, Vauxhall, Lambeth 
and Waterloo, are the property of private com- 
panies. Chelsea is a Government. bridge, and it 
was built at the same time as Battersea Park was 
authorised, out of the National funds. £.180,000 
was granted by the nation, and there is 80,000 /. 
charged upon the tolls. 

_ 5. Will you give the Committee a history of 
0.100, 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur—continued. 


the steps which have been taken from time to 
time with a view of freeing the bridges over the 
Thames from toll?—The first movement that 
appears to have taken place for freeing the 
bridges, was in the year 1836, when the question 
was referred to a Committee of this House in 
connection with certain other metropolitan im- 
provements then contemplated, many of which 
have since been carried out. The reference was, 


* To consider the most effectual plan for raising’ 


of money to carry into effect the necessary im- 
provements required in the cities of London, 
Westminster, borough of Southwark, and coun- 
ties of Middlesex and Surrey, and for the pur- 
chasing of the interest of the proprietors. of the 
Waterloo and Southwark bridges, that they may 
be thrown open for the use of the public free of 
toll.” That Committee reported in favour of the 
opening of the bridges, and they recommended 
that it should be done by a sixpenny addition to 
the coal tax, generally known as the coal and 
wine duties, levied within an area of 20 miles of 
the City of London. Next there was a move- 
ment in 1839 to obtain the freedom of the bridges 
by a memorial to the Duke of Wellington, which 
led to a curiously characteristic letter from the 
Duke, which is as follows :—‘ London, 7th May 
1839. The Duke of Wellington presents his 
compliments to Mr. Cope, and has received his 
letter. The Duke understands the bridges to 
which Mr. Cope refers, as requiring the non- 
payment of tolls for the use thereof by pas- 
sengers, are private property. The Duke begs 
leave distinctly to decline to be a party to carry 
into execution any measure which shall have for 
its object to deprive the individual proprietors of 
the bridges of their property, without full com- 

A compensation 


Mr. 
E. K. Blyth. 
28 April 
1846. 


Mr. 
#.K. Blyth. 


28 April 
1876, 
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Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur—continued. 


pensation and their consent. If the public re- 
quire the accommodation of having the use of 
the bridges without the payment of toll, the 
Government should communicate with the pro- 
prietors of them and treat with them for the pur- 
chase of their property. As the Duke is not the 
Government he can have nothing to say to the 
affair.” The next inquiry was in 1841, when a 
Comnittee was appointed “ to take into con- 
sideration the several plans for the improvement 
of the Metropolis, concerning which Reports 
were nade in 1836, 1838, 1839 and 1840, and 
also the petitions presented to this House for the 
purchase of the interests of the proprietors of 
Waterloo, Southwark, and Vauxhall bridges, in 
order to their being immediately opened to the 
use of the public free from toll.” That Com- 
mittee merely said, “ Your Committee, con- 
sidering the late period at which they com- 
menced their inquiries, and consequently, that 
the evidence which they have been able to obtain 
is incomplete, consider that they best discharge 
the duty confided to them by abstaining from 
submitting such evidence to the House, or any 
opinion on the subject-matter referred to them ; 
but they cannot separate without representing to 
the House their opinion that the inquiry ought 
early to be revived in the next Session of Par- 
liament.” That was in 1841. Then the ques- 
tion appears to have dropped for 13 years, and 
the re-appointment recommended by that Com- 
mittee did not take place. The next movement 
was in 1854, when another Committee, of which 


“Mr. Oliveira was the Chairman, was “ appointed 


to inquire into the state and condition of the 
bridges over the Thames in the Metropolis, to 
report whether they are adequate to the present 
vastly increasing traffic; whether it be desirable 


‘to construct one or more bridges over the river, 


and if so at what point or points; whether it 
would be desirable to provide out of local funds 
the means of throwing open to the public the 
present toll-paying bridges, and if so, upon what 
terms such bridges could be thrown open; and 
who were instructed to extend their inquiry to 
the bridges over the Thames within the area 
subject to the Coal Tax.” 


Chairman. 


6. What was that area ?—It was then 20 miles 
round London, but it has been restricted by sub- 
sequent legislation to an area of 15 miles round 
London, and it is now coincident with the metro- 
politan police district. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 
7. Is the metropolitan police district an area 


. of 15 miles?—Yes, it is an irregular area of 15 


miles. 


Chairman. 


8. What bridges would that include ?—The 
metropolitan police area extends to Staines, and 
imcludes the whole of the couuty of Middlesex. 


Mr. Forsyth. 
9. All the bridges over the Thames up to 
Staines ?— Yes, 
Sir Charles Russell. 


10. Do I understand you that that includes 
the whole of the bridges paying toll now ?—Yes, 
the metropolitan district does. This Committee 


Sir Charles ‘Russell_—contnee 


of 1854 reported that, “ After a careful consider 
tion of the evidence which has Leen brough 
before them, your Committee consider that 
expediency of removing the present tolls, on 
different bridges between Staines and Lond 
Bridge, is established. They find that by fi 
present system the traffic is diverted from 
direct route; and, in consequence, the open 
thoroughfares are choked and rendered at times 
almost impassable by the collection of merchan= 
dize and passenger traffic, which would disperse 
and spread itself if there were more channels of 
escape provided. This inconveniénce is espe= 
cially felt at London Bridge, where not only 
delay, but even danger is incurred by the concen-=" 
tration of traffic on one spot, owing not only to 
the ordinary London traffic, but to the additional 
traffic produced by the neighbouring railway 
termini. Similar inconvenience is felt at West- 
minster Bridge ; and your Committee are of 
opinion that in both instances it would be mate- 
rially diminished if the intermediate toll bridges” 
were thrown open to the public. The evidence 
with respect to the bridges. from Vauxhall to 
Staines establishes the fact that, by the present 
tolls, not only is the public inconvenienced, local 
trade impeded, and the accommodation diminished, 
but that the burden of the tax falls most heavily 
on those who are.least able to bear it.” “ Wi 
regard to the best mode of providing for the pur- 
chase and the future maintenance and increase of 
the bridge accommodation, your Committee are 
decidedly of opinion that a rate to be levied over — 
the whole of the district to be benefited by the 
proposed alterations is at once the most just and — 
simple plan to be adopted.” 


Mr. Forsyth. 
1]. They do not attempt to define the area ?— ~ 
No. a 


a 
A 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 
12, Did that Committee extend its inquiry to 


' the wine and coal tax ?—A great deal of evidence 


was given before that Committee on the wine and _ 
coal tax, and by the Minutes of Proceedings 
some discussion seems to have taken place upon — 
that. The evidence almost entirely went to this, 
that the inhabitants throughout the whole district — 

“were very anxious that the bridges should be 
freed from toll, and that they would agree either — 
to the extension of the coal duty or to a rate over — 
the counties; but that they preferred an exten- 
sion of the coal duty. However, the Committee 
did not deal with that in their report. 


Mr. Forsyth. 


13. The additional burden in that case would — 
have fallen upon the inhabitants within that area — 
of 15 miles? — Yes. q 

14, To what period is the coal tax limited ?— — 
At present it is pledged up to the end of the 
year 1889. s- 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 


15. The matter was again considered in 1855? 
—Yes, in 1855. Mr. Oliveira, the Chairman of 
the Committee of 1854, mtroduced a Bill for — 
freeing the bridges, which proposed to appoint 16 — 
Commissioners, and to give them power to levy a 
rate not exceeding 1d. in the £. upon such dis- — 
trict as they (the Commissioners) should consider — 
benefited. Then a Committee was appointed not — 

; only | 


= meg 
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Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur—continued. 


only on the bridges but on metropolitan commu- 
nications generally, of which Mr. Jackson, after- 
wards Sir William Jackson, was elected Chair- 
man. That Committee was appointed “ To 
inquire into the state and condition of the several 
communications to and in the metropolis, including 
the bridges over the Thames, and the approaches 
thereto; to report whether the communications 
and approaches are adequate to the present in- 
ereasing traffic to and in the metropolis; if not, 
the best mode of improving the same, and whether 
it will be desirable to have one or more bridges 
over the Thames, and where; and the best mode, 
out of local funds, of providing the cost of such 
bridges, and of improving the said communica- 
tions and approaches, and throwing open to the 
public the toil-paying bridges.” 


Sir Charles Russell. 


16. Was that in 1855?—Yes, those were the. 
terms of the reference. That Committee made 
eight recommendations, of which the fifth and last 
were, “ That all existing restrictions upon the 
natural and convenient flow of traffic, such, for 
example, as tolls on the roads and bridges within 
the metropolitan district, should, as a general rule, 
be removed. That all the cost of public improve- 
ments required by the existing or prospective 
demands of metropolitan traffic, whether in form- 
ing new streets or enlarging existing ones, or in 

urchasing or building bridges, or removing toll- 
bars, should be defrayed by a local rate levied 
on the whole metropolitan district.” 


Sir James Hogg. 


17. What do they mean by the whole metro- 
politan district ; do they mean the police district, 
or the metropolitan area ?—That does not appear ; 
they simply leave it in that way. 


Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 


18. What doyoutake that district to mean; does 
it mean the district of the Metropolitan Board? 
—At that time the Metropolitan Board was not in 
existence. 


Sir Charles Russell. 


_ .19. Would it be the metropolitan police dis- 
trict ?—The word “ police ” is not used. 

20. Is not what is called the “metropolitan 
police district” what is meant there ?—That is a 
district of 15 miles round London; I find that 

the metropolitan police district goes beyond Mid- 

diesex, and into the county of Buckingham; I 
will have the police district marked on the map, 
and also the area of the Metropolitan Board; it 
is called in the Act 15 miles; it is an irregular 
line; that would be the average, probably. 


Chairman. 


21. It would be easy to ascertain what district 
they refer to, for in the early part of the report 
they say: “ The population of the metropolitan 
district, which in 1811 was 1,138,000, by the 
census of 1851 was 2,362,000.” Therefore the 
metropolitan district in question is the one you 
will find in the census of 1851 ?—I will find out 
what that area was, and have it marked. 


Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 


22. What was the next step in the history of 


ae : tae ?—The question was next dealt with 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur—continued. 


in connection with the subject of turnpike tolls 
by a Royal Commission in 1859, the result of 
which has been that all turnpike tolls round 
London have been freed; that Commission also 
just alluded to the subject of bridge tolls. 

Sir James Hogg. 

23. Did not that Commission recommend that 
Waterloo Bridge should be freed ?—I believe it 
did; I have not the report of the Commissioners 
here; then the question for all practical purposes 
appears to have dropped for 10 years. In 1865 
two Bills were introduced under the titles of the 
* Metropolitan Toll Bridges Bill” and “The 
Chelsea Bridge Toll Abolition Bill;” they were 
referred to a Committee of 17 members, of which 
Mr. Alderman Salomons was the Chairman, and 
there was an order “ that it be an mstruction to 
the Committee to inquire into the existing tolls 
on roads and bridges in the metropolis, and the 
best means of abolishing them.” ‘That Com- 
mittee did not make any report, except this, 
“‘ Being unable to come to any conclusion on the 
instructions of the House during the present 
Session, they have agreed to report the evi- 
dence”; and they also added, “ that they had not 
proceeded with the Bills referred to them, and 
they recommend the appointment of a Committee 
in the next Session, for the purpose of disposing 
of the matter referred to that Committee”: then 
I find that on the 1st July 1864 all the turnpike 
gates in Middlesex round the metropolis were re- 
moved, and in November 1865 all the turnpikes 


on the south side of the Thames were removed. 


Chairman. 


24, Within what area was that ?—They were 
the various turnpike roads round the metropolis 
north and south; all within a considerable dis- 
tance of the metropolis are now free; then in 
1867 Southwark Bridge, which up to that period 
had been a toll bridge, was freed by the City of 
London. 

25. No part of the expense of that freeing was 
contributed by the counties?—No. In 1868 an 
Act entitled “ The London Coal and Wine Duties 
Continuance Act” was passed (31 Vict. c. 17). 
By that the coal and wine duties were extended 
from 1882 to 1889, and by the 5th section of 
that Act it was provided, “ The several coal and 
wine duties by this Act continued for the year 
ending the 5th day of July 1889 shall be applied 
in the first instance in freeing from toll the 
following bridges on the Thames, namely, Kew, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, Hampton Court, Walton- 
upon-Thames, and Staines,” and nextin making free 
from toll, Chingford and Tottenham Mills Bridges. 


Mr. Alderman M Arthur. 


26. How many of those bridges still remain 
unfreed ?—Kew is free, Kingston is free, Staines 
is free, Hampton is not free, but negociations 
are going on about that, and negociations are also 
going on about Chingford and Tottenham. In 1869 
a Committee was constituted to carry out the Act of 
1868, called the Kew and other Bridges Committee, 
which was a joint Committee of the Corporation 
and the Board of Works, there being six members 
from each; they had full power for carrying that 
ict out, and they had proceeded to a considerable 
extent under it, but an Act was passed in 1874 
with reference to that Committee, giving them 
further powers; they found that after freeing 

A2 ‘ ’ most 


Mr. 


Mr. Alderman MArthur—continued. 


i. K. Blyth. most of the bridges their funds were not quite 


28 April 
1876. 


sufficient, and that Act authorises them to borrow 
300,090 7, as a second charge from the Board of 
Works in order to complete the werk which was 
not quite finished. Then in 1873 the Metropolitan 
Board of Works took the question up, and intro- 
duced a Bill by which they proposed to raise a 
million and a half for the purpose of freeing all 
the remaining bridges. The funds were to be 
obtained in the first instance by Board of 
Works’ Stock, but they were to be recouped for 
so doing by 10 years’ extension of the coal and 
wine duties. 


Mr. Forsyth. 
27. Did that Bill pass into an Act ?—No. 


Mr. Alderman WM‘ Arthur. 


28. In that Act they asked for an extension of 
10 years ?—Yes, that came under the considera- 
tion of the then Government, and its fate is shown 
in this letter of Mr. Gladstone’s, of the 24th April 
1873: “My Dear Colonel Hogg,—You are quite 
right in reminding me that the time has arrived 
when the Metropolitan Board of Works may 


justly expect from the Government a definitive 


statement of their intentions with reference to 
the proposal to liberate certain bridges from toll 
by pledging for a further period the coal and 
wine duties, so as to make their collection ata 
comparatively remote date available as a basis for 
a present loan. The Government.has shared the 
desire of the Board to liberate the bridges, but 
has also felt more strongly than the Board that. 
there are grave objections to the proposed method 
of providing the money. At the time of our 
former communications we took into view the 
possibility, though we could give no pledge on 
the subject, that we might be enabled in dealing 
with the subject of local taxation to open some 
new source of supply, and thus to put the Board 
in a position to attain its end without encounter- 
ing these grave objections and the resistance in 
which they might take form. But we have been 
obliged to abandon all hope of that kind with 
reference to the present year, and if the House 
of Commons definitively adopts by vote the lead- 
ing propositions of the Budget, it will determine 
its own attitude in the same sense. I am obliged, 
however, to say that, reluctant as we are to post- 
pone the consideration of a design so useful as 
the liberation of the bridges, we could not be 
parties to the proposal made by the Board ; and 
we perceive no other course that can be taken than 
the adjournment of the subject until means can be 
found for the extinction of the tolls in some 
manner less open to objection, and less likely to 
provoke resistance.” 


Mr. Forsyth. 


29. What are the exact means he alludes to 
there as likely to cause so much resistance ?— 
The extension of the coal and wine duties for 10 
years to the end of the century, which was very 
strongly opposed by the manufactures of Staines 
and Croydon, and the outlying districts; they 
sent deputations up, and they represented in 
many cases that it would amount to as much as 
a rate of 10s. in the pound on their works. 


Sir James Hogg. 


30. That was their statement ? — That was 
their statement; there were very strong deputa- 
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-feel ourselves unable to comply with the request. 


Sir. James Hogg—continued. 


tions who waited upon the Government; then in — 
1875 the Board of Works again brought in a Bil — 
which. practically repeated the proposal; I see — 
the clause extending the coal and wine duties 
was not inserted in the Bill, but they brought it — 
in on the understanding that unless the Govern- 
ment gave them the permission to extend them 
they would withdraw the Bill; that Bill was 
dealt with by this letter of Sir Stafford North- 
cote: “11, Downing-street, Whitehall, January 
16th 1875. My dear Sir James Hogg,—The | 
Government have given careful attention to the — 
request of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
that they should concur in a proposal to extend — 
the coal and wine dues for a period of 15 years” 
from their expiration in 1889, with a view to 
enable the Board to raise a sum of 1,500,000/. for 
the purpose of redeeming the tolls on certain — 
metropolitan bridges. I regret to say that we 


\' 


c" 


Numerous representations have been made to us 
by individuals and by corporations liable to pay 
the coal and wine dues, but not included within 
the area of the Metropolitan Board, to the effect — 
that they will derive no benefit from the con- — 
templated expenditure; that the extension of 
the coal duty will affect them injuriously, and — 
that not being represented on the Board, they — 
have no means of protecting themselves against 
proposals for increased taxation. It has further’ ~ 
been urged upon us that it is inexpedient to © 
forestall the judgment of a future Parliament by — 
agreeing to the prolongation of duties which 
have still 14 years to run, and although such a 
prolongation may be defended by precedents, we © 
think that under the circumstances of the present — 
case there is force in the objection. On these — 
grounds we feel it necessary to withhold our — 
consent from the proposed extension of the dues. 
I remain, &c., Staftord H. Northcote.” There © 
is one bridge since that which has been dealt — 
with to a small extent, that is Chelsea Bridge. ~ 
By an Act passed in 1875, that bridge was made 
free from toll for foot passengers on Sunday, — 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, and bank holi- 
days. ‘a 
Mr. Forsyth. ¥ 


31. Out of what funds was the compensation 
provided for the freeing of the bridge to that ex- — 
tent ?—There was no compensation given; the ~ 
bridge was authorised at the same time as Bat- — 
tersea Park. The 9th and 10th Vict. c. 38, em- 
powers the Commissioners of Woods to form a — 
royal park in Battersea Fields; and the next — 
Act, c. 39, authorises the Commissioners of 
Woods “to construct an embankment and road- — 
way on the north shore of the River Thames ~ 
from Battersea Bridge to Vauxhall Bridge, and — 
to build a suspension bridge over the said — 
river.” q 
32. Is that the bridge in respect of which 
80,000 J. was charged on the tolls ?—Yes, there 
were grants by Parliament to the extent of 
160,253 7.; then there were loans from the Ex- 
chequer Bill Loan Commissioners to the extent of 
80,000 1. Then from the sale of land there is 
28,975 1. ; contributions, 8,124 7. ; sale of building 
materials, 1,356 /.,; and profit on Exchequer Bills, 
3,869 1. It cost 105,562 ¢. to build the bridge, 
and 123,617 7. to construct the embankment. 
Surrenders were made to Her Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer to the amount of 33,0002. and repay - 
ments were made to the Public Works Loan 

; Commissioners 


a 


ee 


Mr. Forsyth—continued. 


/Commissioners to the amount of 19,0001. The 
|debt due in 1865 to the Public Works Loan 
| Commissioners was 66,500 /. on account of prin- 
| cipal, and 27,000 7. on account of interest. The 
| bridge is a toll-bridge, with the exception of Sun- 
| days and holidays, and on Sundays and holidays 
it is free to foot passengers only. 


Sir Charles Russell. 


| 33. Was not some arrangement made last 
Session with regard to Battersea Bridge ?— 
‘Battersea Bridge is a private bridge belonging to 
| he same company as owns the Albert Bridge. 
Chelsea Bridge was the only bridge touched last 
Session. 


| 
| 


| 


Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 


| 34. Will you state what are the principal points 
which are bronght out in the evidence which has 
been from time to time given with regard to the 
‘effect of the existence of the toll on the toll-pay- 
‘ing bridges?—I have some abstracts of the 
evidence taken before the various Committees to 
which I have referred, which show, first, that the 
tolls bear with excessive severity on the labour- 
ing classes, and that the bridges are very largely 
used by them. Along the whole range of the 
Thames the convenient residences for the labour- 
‘ing classes are on the one side, and their work on 
the other. ‘The secretary of Southwark Bridge, 
which was then a tol] bridge, gives this evidence 
in 1836: “ Are there a great many labourers that 
pass over that bridge, going to their labour ?—A 
good many, from the cheapness of lodging on the 
Surrey side. (Q.) And they are working in the 
‘City? (A.) Yes, and the class of people 
who most cheerfully pay the toll.” Then 
“Mr. Powell, the secretary of the Waterloo 
Bridge, was asked at Question 475, “ Have you 
any knowledge whether a great portion of that 
9,000 7. (that is the receipt from foot passengers) 
is raised from persons going to and fro as labourers 
or otherwise, and he replied, “ A very consider- 
able part of that sum is raised from the daily 
transit of labourers backwards and forwards 
‘going in the morning and returning in the 
evening, going to their work in the morning and 
returning at night. (Q.) To their homes? 
(A.) Going to their work and returning home; 
they reside in Surrey, and they come into the 
city of Westminster or elsewhere to work; it is 
extraordinary to find how the tolls are operated 
on by the weather.” Then with regard to 
bridges higher up the Thames, I find the same 
evidence is given. In 1865 Mr. Barlow, the 
well known engineer, says, at Question 427, “ At 
present the tolls are almost entirely taken trom 
abourers coming from the Surrey side in the 
morning and going back at night, the labouring 
people living on the Surrey side, and being 
driven more and more so from the improvements 
‘that take place; that causes a creat deal of that 
kind of traffic.” And again he says, at Question 
476, “I think the poor people would be the 
most benefited. ‘The cost would come upon the 
ratepayers. ‘The measure would be one greatly 
for the benefit of the labouring classes, and not 
so much for the rich. (Q.) You would spread 
the charge generally over the whole area, in the 
belief that though one district might receive 
greater bencfit than others, at the same time the 
‘general good would compensate for that incon- 
-yenience? (4.) Yes, and with regard to the 
0.100. 
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Mr. 


hardship upon poor families, that is a serious 4 K. Blyth. 


matter already in regard to the payment of toll. 
In comparison with the payment of a halfpenny 
toll for every member of the family, a general 
rate after all would not be so very much.” I 
may refer to the growth of Shaftesbury Park, 
between Battersea and Wandsworth, which is 
entirely a labouring population; the men living 
there find employment to a great extent at the 
Imperial Gas Works, and other large works on 
the Middlesex side. As instances of the pressure 
upon the labouring classes, it is given in evidence 
by many witnesses that they go round a very 
great distance to avoid toll, causing loss of time 
to the employer and extra fatigue to the labourer. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence, 

35. Do you suppose that any large proportion 
of the labourers who have to cross those bridges 
are obliged to have their dinners brought to 
them by their wives or their children ?—That is 


_s0. There are one or two curious instances 


given by one or two witnesses, especially Mr. 
Powell, which I am coming to. In the evidence 
given in 1854 a table is put in showing how 
workmen go a long distance round in order to 
avoid payment of toll, that table being a table of 
the traffic in one day over the three bridges, 
Blackfriars, Waterloo, and Westminster. The 
total traffic, pedestrian traffic, is 30,089 over 
Blackfriars, 6,234 over Waterloo, and 26,170 
over Westminster. Then the vehicular traffic 
was 4,359 over Blackfriars, 1,709 over Waterloo, 
and 5,840 over Westminster. That is on one 
particular day. 


Mr. Forsyth. 


36. What time of the year was that ?—Mr. 
Bennoch says, “1 have a table of the traffic 
taken by 24 men whom I employed on all the 
bridges of London one day last year.” It is the 
whole day from nine in the morning till six at 
night. To a large extent workmen working on 
one side of the river and living on the other side 
reirain from going home to dinner; they have 
their dinner sent to them, and I find this ac- 
count given-of that. Mr. Powell, of Waterloo 
Bridge, was asked at Question 479, “ You cannot 
tell whether they go home in the middle of the 
day to dinner,” and he replied, “ They most of 
them take their dinners with them, and we 
have many instances of their coming up to the 
gate and meeting their wives and taking a basket 
from them. You will see them daily do that 
about 12 o’clock in the day. (Q.) But the tolls 
are paid on both sides; but one brings a basket 
with perhaps eight or ten different dinners, and 
they get the basket by paying one penny, you do 
not pay to come off the bridge, you only pay to 
goon.” Then the same evidence is given rather 
more elaborately by gentlemen who represent 
other bridges; I may refer to another instance 
showing the pressure of these tolls, which has 
come under my own knowledge. A toll col- 
lector has shown me a box of pledges of 30 or 40 
different articles, including knives, combs, necker- 
chiefs, &c., left by labouring men who bad no 
money in their pockets; they are obliged to ask 
the collector to trust them, and he says he has 
such things left a dozen times a week, and very 
often he has to sell the pledges. ‘Then as re- 
gards the diversion of traffic from toll bridges to 
free bridges that is to say traffic other than 

A38 labourers, 
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labourers, 1 have the evidence of four or five 
witnesses upon that subject, which perhaps I 
need not read. It is stated by one of the 
witnesses that Southwark Bridge increased its 
traffic tenfold after being freed. There is another 
special instance ofhardship to the working classes, 
namely, that Battersea Park is only approached 
by three toll bridges, and it is practically, there- 
fore, of little use to the poor of Chelsea, West- 
minster,and Millbank, Chelsea Bridge being only 
open to them free on Sundays and holidays. With 
respect to Kingston Bridge, evidence was given 
to show that before Kingston Bridge was made 
free, Bushy Park was never resorted to by the 
poor of Kingston. Another head on which a good 
deal of evidence is given is as to the way in which 
the value of property is prejudiced. In 1836, 
Mr. Cottingham, the architect, gives this evidence 
before the Select Committee on Metropolis Im- 
provements, at Question 521, “ I have no doubt 
if Waterloo Bridge were opened to-morrow, that 
the property upon that line of road would be 
increased 30 per cent.” Then he was asked, “ It 
would be an unmixed advantage beth to the 
public and the parish?” And he replied, “ Un- 
questionably it would.” Then in 1865, I find other 
evidence upon that head. Mr. Powell, the chief 
clerk and surveyor cf Waterioo Bridge, was asked, 
at Question 191, “ You think if there had been 
no toll upon the bridge, it would not only have 
improved the property immediately adjacent 
to the bridge upon the Surrey side, but all the 
property to the back of that?” And he replied, 
“* No doubt upon it; there cannot be a question 
about it. (Q.) And the benefit to the county of 
Surrey would be great as regards the value of 
property? (A.) It will increase the value of 
property toa great extent.” Then Mr. Barlow, 
speaking about higher up the river in 
the neighbourhood of Vauxhall and Lam- 
beth, was asked, at Question 465, “Is it not 
the fact that the reason why London has in- 
creased so greatly on the northern side and not 
on the southern side is owing to the want of 
bridges?” 
poor rates on the southern side are higher than on 
the north; but I believe the effect of the opening 
of the bridge would be to equalise the whole thing, 
both in regard to the value of the property and 
the rating.” Then he, was asked at Question 513, 
* You have said that the southern side of the 
river is more burdened by poors’ rates than the 
northern? (4.) Yes. (Q.) Do you attribute 
that to the concentration of workpeople on that 
side of the water especially? (.4.) Lattribute it to 
the fact that people will not imvest their capital 
in any kind of trade where they have a toll-bridge 
that cuts off communication between the two 
sides of the river. Ifyou opened these bridges 
you would find that men would immediately set 
up shops of different kinds, and manufactories, 
and things of that kind which they otherwise 
would not do, and then the rate would be re- 
duced. (Q.) I think you stated that the em- 
ployed live on the south side, and the employers 
very often on the north side of the river? 
(A.) Very much so. (Q.) That prevails to a 
great extent? (A.) It does at Lambeth. My 
knowledge is more with regard to Lambeth; [ 
believe it is so everywhere. (@.) Lambeth is 
very much inhabited by persons who gain their 
livelihood on the northern side of the river? 
(A.) Yes. (Q.) Do you consider it presses hard 
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coming backwards and forwards? (A.) I do, 


and he answered, “I believe so. The - 


Mr. Forsyth—continued. 
upon the population who have to pay the toll im 


Q.) Do you think it also presses upon the em= 
ployers; does it enhance the price of labour? — 
(A.) It presses also upon employers, — 
they really pay the labourers more if they 
to be taxed for the bridge; I believe that both 
parties suffer.” Then, conversely, I find that the — 
toll bridges tend to promote over-crowding in 
crowded districts. The district west of Lincoln’s 
Inn is very much over-crowded, which would be 
relieved if Waterloo Bridge were made free of 
toll. Chelsea. is'overcrowded, and it cannot t 
relieved, as things stand at present, because 
people will not go over a toll bridge to live; 
then another head is that toll bridges are not of 
the same utility to the public as they would be if 
free; that is shown’ by the table to which 
I have already referred; conversely, free bridges” 
adjoining toll bridges are overcrowded. Some 
witnesses say that the first step to relieve the 
overcrowded city bridges is to free Watedloah 
Bridge. “9 
Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. b 
°37. Have you any facts to lay before the Com- 
mittee to show the anxiety of the inhabitants of 
the districts to have the bridges freed from toll?) 
—I will draw the attention of the Committee to, 
the petitions presented to the House signed by 
23,098 people up tothe time of the last report of 
the Committee on Petitions, and I believe there 
have been some additional signatures since. I 
am speaking of petitions signed by inhabitants; 
23,098 have signed the petitions according to the 
14th Report of the Select Committee on Public 
Petitions ; meetings have been held at places all” 
around, at Hammersmith, Battersea, Lambeth, 
and various other places, of which no doubt many’ 
members of the Committee are aware. The 
Committee will doubtless remember that as long 
ago as 1841 a Committee was directed to inquire - 
into the numerous petitions which had been pre-' 
sented to the House praying for the freeing of! 
the bridges. 
38. Will you be good enough to give the Com=_ 
mittee a statement of the income of the bridges ?) 
—I have compiled from the schedule to the 
Report of 1865 a complete statement of the net 
income of the bridges up to that date (handing it 
in, vide Appendix). That shows that the net 
income of the bridges, after deducting the out- 
goings at that time, was 44,737 J. 


{ 
Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


39. What bridges does that include ?—Water- 
loo, Lambeth, Vauxhall, Chelsea, Battersea, 
Fulham, Hammersmith, and Charing Cross. | 
Since 1865 there have been opened the Albert, 
Wandsworth, and Cannon-street Foot Bridge. 
The total is 44,737 7. to that date, besides which ~ 
I ought to point out that the salaries to the di- 
rectors and officers amounted to 1,978 7., which 
would have to be dealt with in some way. I 
have also prepared, so far as I can, a statement 
for the present year 1876, but I have not been 
able quite to complete it (Kanding in the same, 
vide Appendix). As regards the Albert, Batter- 
sea, and Wandsworth Bridges, I am not able to 
give the exact figures, but estimating them at 
the outside at 12,000 2., the total at the present 
time of the net earnings of the bridges, after de- 
ducting the outgoings, would amount to 
55,134 /. 18 s. 10 d., in addition to 2,022 7. 11s, 3d. 

for 
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for salaries, &c. There is one head somewhat 
singular. I have only the last Government re- 
turn as to Chelsea Bridge to 1869; but that 
return shows thatthereceipts were 5,700/.15s.3d., 
and ‘the cost of collection, repairs, and mainten- 
ance came to so large a sum as 4,152 1. 18s. 6d., 
which I am not able to understand, unless it in- 
eludes some repairs of roads outside. The pre- 
yious outgoings were nearly as heavy for repairs. 
T have made a further return which includes all 
the large bridges, showing, where I am able to 
do it, the gross tolls of 1865 by the side of the 
gross tolls of 1874, 1875, and 1876 (handing in 
the same, vide Appendix). ‘That shows, to a cer- 
jain extent, the mcrease, and itis singular to find 
that in 1865 the Waterloo Bridge tolls amounted 
to 22,330 l., while in 1874 they had only grown 
to 22,656 /.: in 1875 to 23,1632, and in 1876, 
23,645 I. That is, in some respects, due to the 
opening of New Southwark-street. In the case 
of Vauxhall Bridge, the receipts have grown 
from 10,4731 in 1865 to 12,961 /. in 1875. 

40. Vauxhall Bridge is a bridge the toll of 
which itistheleast easy to evade by going round, 
is it not ?—The nearest free bridge to Vauxhall 
is Westminster, but the bridges higher up the 
river you cannot evade; between Westminster 


and Kew there is nota single free bridge over. 


the river. 


Mr. Alderman MW‘ Arthur. 


41. Have you formed any estimate of the 
amount which would be required for the pur- 
chase of the toll bridges ?—The only precedent 
T can refer to with regard to that is the result 
of the arbitration on Kew Bridge, which took 
place in 1874; the net tolls on Kew Bridge 
were 2,9007.; the claim by the Bridge Com- 
pany was 73,832 /7.; the award was 57,300 /., 
and it was understood to be based upon an 
allowance of 18 years’ value of tolls, with the 
addition of 10 per cent. for compulsory purchase, 
which is generally understood to be a compen- 
sation for prospective value; including the 
allowance for compulsory purchase, it amounts 
approximately to 20 years’ purchase in that 
case; 19°8 years’ purchase. Applying those 
figures to the whole of the bridges, the purchase 
money would probable be, including expenses 
and all compensation allowances, from 1,200,000. 
to 1,300,000 7., assuming that a somewhat higher 
average might be taken. 

42. That includes all the bridges ?—Yes ; that 
includes all the bridges, the exact figures being 
ascertained from the accounts, with the exception 
of those two that I have mentioned. 


Chairman. ———-- 


43. You said that there was one bridge above 
Kew on which the toll was still payable ?— They 
are allto be made free; Hampton Court is not 
yet freed, but it is about to be freed; it was 
authorised by the Act of 1868. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 
44, Will 20 years’ purchase on the net toll 


apply to a case hike Waterloo Bridge ; will there 
not be something to be paid to the ordinary 


shareholders who are now receiving nothing ?— 


That is rather a question for the Committee to 

deal with; it is hardly one for me to-express an 

opimion upon. In suggesting the addition of 

100,000 7., I have rather considered that some of 
0.100. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks—continued. 


those unremuneratve bridges, especially Waterloo Z.K-Blyth. 


Bridge, might possibly be treated in a somewhat 
more liberal spirit; 20 years’ purchase upon 
the 55,1347. would only come to between 
1,100,000/. and 1,200,0002.; I suggest 1.200,000 2. 
to 1,300,000 Z. at the outside. 

45. In part to allow for those unproductive 
bridges?—Yes, possibly for that reason the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, in forming their 
estimate in 1873 and 1875, took it at amillion and 


a half. 


46. That would be the outside estimate ?—I 
think 1,500,000 /. must be considerably above the 
utmost that could be awarded. 

Sir James Hogg. 

47. You think that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works were too liberal ?—I think that they took 
a considerable margin; then if that sum were 
raised with the help of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works (who it is understood would not okject 
to assist in the emancipation of the bridges), by 
means of their Board of Works stock, a species 
of investment in which the public have confi- 
dence, and which they raised nearly at par, at 
33 per cent. 

48. Three pounds seventeen shillings and six- 
pence ?—I will say 37. 17s. 6d., but as I have 
made my calculations at 34 per cent., I will take 
that. figure; that would involve 45,5002. for 
interest, so that the commutation of the toll in 
that way would effect an immediate saving of 
9,500 7. 


Mr. Alderman Arthur. 


49. Are you quite sure that 1,300,000 /. would 
cover the whole ?—I do not say I am sure, but I 
think the Committee might take that as a full 
estimate ; in the Bill we have followed the Board 
of Works estimate, and taken a million and a 
half as the outside estimate; if 1,500,000 Z. were 
required then the charge for interest alone would 
be 5,250/., to which of course something in the 
way of a sinking fund must be added. 

50. Will you state what have been the different 
methods which have been from time to time pro- 
posed for raising the fund for the freeing of the 
bridges ?—One suggestion which has been made 
at meetings is, that it should be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund. That source seems to have 
been specially excluded by the reports of the 
Committees of 1854 and 1855, which pointed 
specially to local funds. The only suggestion of 
any probability of assistance being obtained from 
the public funds is that contained in the letter of 
Mr. Gladstone in 1873, in which he says: “ At 
the time of our former communications we took 
into view the possibility, though we could give no 
pledge on the subject, that we might be enabled, 
in dealing with the subject of local taxation, to 
open some new source of supply, and thus to put 
the Board in a position to obtain its end without 
encountering these grave objections and the resis- 
tance in which they might take form. But we have 
been obliged to abandon all hope of that kind 
with reference to the present year; and if the 
House of Commons definitively adopts by vote 
the leading propositions of the Budget, it will 
determine its own attitude in the same sense.” 
The inference I draw from that is, that Mr. Glad- 
stone contemplated some contribution from the 
public funds in the Budget, which the settlement 
of the Budget would render inadmissible. Then 

A4 the 
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£. K. Blyth. the second source to which it has been suggested 


28 April 
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recourse should be had is the Bridge House 
Estates, which have been often pointed to. Those 
estates, however, belong tothe City ; it is under- 
stood that the City consider them appropriated to 
the city bridges, and that they are fully appro- 
priated to that purpose. The third method which 
has been proposed for the raising of the necessary 
funds, is an extension of the coal dues, which are 
at present authorised to be continued to the year 
1889, but that appears to have been rejected by 
both Governments, and it can hardly be considered 
a practicable method. The fourth alternative is by 
arate. That wasthe course recommended by all 
the Committees who dealt with the question, but 
they did not point out the exact area of taxation 
which they would recommend, except -that 
the Committee of 1854 spoke of a rate to 
be levied over the whole district to be benefited 
by the proposed alterations, and the Committee 
of 1855 spoke of a local rate to be levied on the 
whole of the metropolitan district. 


Chairman. 


51. That is an ascertainable area ?—-That 
seems to have referred to the metropolitan district 
according to the census of 1851. With regard 
to the Bill which has been introduced into the 
House, I may be allowed to hand in the Gazette 
notice for that Bill to show that the notice was 
made so wide as to enable this Bill to be settled 
within any practical area or method that could be 
suggested, and so as to allow of various methods 
of raising the funds, states that it is proposed to 
raise (1) “ A rate or separate rates to be levied 
on the counties of Middlesex and Surrey and the 
City of London, or over some part or parts of those 
counties and city; (2) A rate to be levied within 
the metropolitan police district, or some part 
thereof to be fixed by the Bill; (3) A rate to 
be levied by the Metropolitan Board within the 
metropolitan area as defined by the Metropolis 
Local Management Acts; (4) The coal and wine 
duties now leviabJe under the Coal and Wine 
Duties Continuance Acts, and for that purpose the 
Bill will if necessary provide for the extension of 
the time during which the duties under those 
Acts are leviable, either over the present area or 
some modified area;” the object being to leave 
the matter, so far as the Standing Orders were 
concerned, as free and open as possible. Then as 
far as regards the authority to carry the Act into 
effect, notice is given that it is proposed to provide 
for the constitution of a body of Commissioners 
to be nominated by the following bodies and 
persons, or some or one of them, in such proportion 
as may be fixed by the Bill, viz., the First Com- 
missioner of Works, the Corporation of London, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, the Justices of 
Middlesex, and the Justices of Surrey. To vest 
all the powers in the said Commissioners, or in 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, or in the Kew 
and other Bridges Committee, which were the 
only local bodies that occurred to us if Commis- 
sioners for the purpose were not appointed. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 

52. With reference to the rates, have you 
made any estimate with regard to the rateable 
value of the area ?—I have obtained from the 
accountant of the Board of Works some informa- 
tion as to the assessment both within the counties 
of Middlesex and Surrey, and the Metropolitan 
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Police District, and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works District, and I ‘find that the rateable 
assessment of the County of Middlesex, including 
the City of London, is 17,862,630 7., and of the 
County of Surrey, 5,932,939 /., making a total 
for the two counties of 23,795,569. I further 
find that the rateable value cf property in the 
Metropolitan Police District is 25,314,354/ 
Then the rateable value of property in the dis-_ 
trict of the Metropolitan Board of Works, in 
Middlesex and Surrey only, that is, excluding 
Greenwich and Woolwich, is 20,415,112 /., and 
the rateable value of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works portion in Kent is 1,077,441. That has” 
to be added to the 20,000,000 7. rateable value of 
property in the district of the Metropolitan” 
Board in Middlesex aud Surrey only, making” 
the total rateable value in the whole district of 
the Board of Works, 21,292,553 7. 


Sir James Hogg. 

53. Is that the new assessment, or the last 
assessment?—It is supplied to me by a Mr, 
Gunn on the 30th of November 1875. ‘@ 
54. It has increased since then ?—I was not” 
aware of that. 


Sit Trevor Lawrence. 


55. According to that there is only about a) 
sixth part of the whole of the two counties of | 
Middlesex and Surrey excluded from the area of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works ?—That is so. 


Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 


7 
56. Have there been many petitions forwarded — 
in favour of the Bill ?—Petitions in favour of the — 
Bill have been signed by 23,000 inhabitants up — 
to the date of the last Report of the Public Peti- — 
tions Committee. . 

57. How many petitions have been presented — 
against the Bill?—The important ones are the — 
petitions from the counties of Surrey and Mid- | 
dlesex, of which I have copies. Besides those, | 
there are only the petition of the City, which is 


a watching petition; the petitions of one or two ~ 


of the companies, which may be taken as being © 
simply on clauses seeking to obtain compensa- ~ 
tion for the companies ; and a petition from the © 
vestry of Bermondsey, praying not to be taxed — 
on the ground that the freemg of the bridges will 
be of no benefit to them. The district of St. — 
Saviours and some others. have petitioned in 
favour. Then as regards the counties who are 
the only material opponents, their allegations © 
merely go to the area of taxation, with the ex- 
ception of small details. 
58. They do not go to the principle of the 
Bill?—They do not object to the freeing of the 
bridges; they merely object to the counties as 
the area of taxation. I will read the important. 
passages: “Besides certain objections of detail 
to which your petitioners will hereafter allude, 
your petitioners object to the whole scheme of 
the Bill; they contend that the inhabitants of 
Middlesex, as a body, ought not to be taxed for — 
the purpose of freeing the toll bridges which an 
enormous majority of the said inhabitants will — 
never use, certain of those bridges being essen- 
tially local in their use, and properly therefore 
maintained as they are now by the tolls of the 
persons who use them, and all having been private 
speculations of individuals who ought,‘as your 
petitioners contend, to abide by the pecuniary 
results 
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results of their enterprises. The principle upon 
which the purchases are to be made is, as your 
petitioners submit, essentially unjust to the rate- 
payers. ‘The price to be paid to the companies 
of whom the bridges are to be bought appears 
by the Bill to be measured by the amount of tolls, 
| or in other words, the gross revenue derived from 
_ the bridges, and to be in no wise influenced by 
_ the condition of the bridges, nor does the Bill 
| contain any express power for the purchase of 
| the bridges themselves, or any provision that the 
price to be paid for any bridge shall be dimi- 
' nished if that bridge is in a dilapidated condition.” 
| Lapprehend that would be a matter of course ; 
_ those are matters of detail that can only be dealt 
_ with by the arbitrators appointed under the Act; 
then they object that there is no amount for the 
sinking fund named by the Bill; that perhaps is 
a matter of detail for the Committee on the Bill ; 
_ the intention was that the rate to be levied should 
be just sufficient to cover the interest, and leave 
10,000 7. or 12,000 7., according to what happened 
to be raised for a sinking fund, and if five-eighths 
of a penny were granted there would be a sinking 
fund of 12,0007. per annum, which would pay it 
off in about 50 years; that is assuming the Board 
of Works to render their assistance by enabling 
the money to be raised at 34 per cent., by means 
of their Metropolitan Stock. Then the county of 
Surrey strongly object to the proposed constitu- 
tion of the Board of Commissioners sought to be 
appointed for carrying out the objects and pur- 
poses of the said Bill, and submit that inasmuch 
as the counties of Middlesex and Surrey will, if 
the said Bill be allowed to pass into law, have to 
‘contribute the greater portion of the funds to be 
raised for purchasing, repairing, and maintaining 
the said bridges and the approach roads, those 
counties should have the power of appointing a 
majority of such Commissioners. Then they 
object to the constitution of the Commission, and 
they object to the powers given with regard to 
agreements on the ground that it may lead to 


a 


improvident bargains being entered into at the _ 


expense of the ratepayers; then they say that the 
compulsory powers conferred upon the Commis- 
sioners, “ if carried into effect, will give a great 
advantage to the owners of the bridges, inasmuch 
as they will be entitled to special compensation 
beyond the intrinsic value of their property.” 
Then they object to the area of taxation, alleging 
that many of the ratepayers of Surrey reside as 
much as 40 miles from some of the said bridges, 
and never use the same, and if a circle witha 
radius of 40 miles were struck from Lambeth 
Bridge (the centre bridge set out in the schedule 
to the said Bill), such circle would include several 
other counties besides Surrey-and Middlesex, 
which should in fairness be taxed if the whole of 
the said county of Surrey should be made sub- 
ject to the provisions of the said Bill; the rate- 
payers of Surrey have already been seriously 
taxed by the freeing from toll other bridges over 
the river; then they say “ There is nothing’ in 
the Bill to prevent the Commissioners expending 
the whole of that large sum, that is, 1,500,000 L., 
upon a portion only of the bridges ;” with the 
exception of detail, I think, the main objection is 
to the area of taxation. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works up to the present time, I believe, has not 
presented a petition, but from a report.of a meet- 
ing of that board, it appeared that they did not 
object to the Bill, but the view they took was 
- 0.100. 
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We 
that it was undesirable to appoint a new taxing F.K. Blyth, 


body, and that the power should be entrusted to 
themselves, 


Sir J. Hogg. 


59. They objected to a new rating power in 
the metropolis, an irresponsible rating power ?— 
Certainly ; there is one other document which I 
may put in, namely, a return obtained on the 
motion of Mr. McArthur showing, for the infor- 
mation of the Committee, the sums expended by 
the Corporation of London out of their bridge 
estates in the erection of London Bridge and the 
maintenance of it during the present century, 
the purchase of Southwark Bridge and the main- 
tenance of it since the purchase; and the erec- 
tion of Blackfriars Bridge, and the maintenance 
of it since it was charged on the bridge .estates; 
1,617,1647. has been expended in the present 
century upon the purchase and the maintenance 


of those bridges, and there are outstanding debts 


charged upon the Corporation’s bridge estates 
amounting to 615,000/. in respect of the Black- 
friars and Sowthwark bridges. ; 

60. Are the expenses of those bridges charged 
on the bridge estates ?—Yes. 


Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 


61. Those charges are entirely paid by the 
Corporation ?— Yes, out of the bridge estates, and 
perhaps in part ont of the coal and wine duties. 

62. In the Bill now before the House it is 
suggested that the counties should be the area of 
taxation ?—Yes; the reason why it is suggested 
that the counties would be a fair area of taxation 
for raising the necessary funds, whatever they 
may be, is primarily that by the ancient law of 
England the repair of the bridges is the duty of 
the county, while the repair of the highways is 
the duty of the parish. That is the ancient law 
of England from the time of Magna Charta 
downwards. I need not quote authorities in 
support of that as being the rule that prevails 
throughout the whole of England. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


63. Is not it the case that under a Bill just 
introduced it is proposed to alter that as far as 
the highways are concerned ?—I believe the 
course of legislation has been to amalgamate 
parishes into highway districts. [I am not aware 
of the provisions of any such Bill now before 
Parliament. Iwas rather dealing with the ques- 
tion of bridges than with the question of high- 
ways. ‘Then in support of that proposal to throw 
the charge on the counties, I have obtained the 
accounts of the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, 
and also of the counties of Lancashire, Glouces- 
tershire, Northumberland, and Durham, which 
show that the bridges of the counties are repaired 
out of the general county rate levied. over the 
whole county. In Middlesex [ find that in 1875 
1,556. was expended in the repair of bridges 
and roads in the county of Middlesex, and in 
Surrey 2,351/. was expended in the same year, 
making a total of nearly 4,000/. It is further a 
fact that has been proved in evidence before one 
of these Committees that Kingston Bridge and 
Chertsey Bridge were built out of a county 


rate. 
Chairman. 


64. On'fwhat bridges have Middlesex and 
af! eta Surrey 
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EK. Blyth. Surrey spent those amounts?—I have not the 
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details. 

65. Staines Bridge, for instance, would be 
included ?—That would doubtless be included 
when it required repair; that would be at the 
joint expense of the counties of Middlesex and 
Surrey. As regards Walton Bridge, there is a 
dispute between the two counties; Surrey con- 
, tends that the bridge lies entirely on the Middle- 
sex side of the ancient county division, but, with 
that exception, the two counties jointly repair the 
bridges which form a communication between the 
two counties. Then I tried to obtain a list of the 
county bridges; with a view of obtaining the 
information which the Chairman has asked for, 
and I applied to the county surveyor for a list, 
but I was informed that they were unable to give 
“mea list of all the county bridges; that there 
was no complete list, but that any bridge in the 
county that was not specially chargeable to any 
other fund was treated asa county bridge. With 
that information, I took the Ordnance Map, and 
went over both counties, in order to see the num- 
ber of bridges, and in Middlesex frem the Colne, 
which forms the boundary between Middlesex 
and the adjoining county on the west, coming 
past several other brooks, to the Brent, and finish- 
ing with the Lea, I found ‘that there were 101 
bridges of different sizes, great and small: I am 
unable to say that that is the exact total, but of 
those bridges only three are situate within the 
Metropolitan Board of Works district, those 
being bridges connecting Middlesex and Essex 
over the Lea. I further went over the county 
of Surrey, following the line of the River Wey 
through its various branches and tributaries, and 
also following the Mole, the Baveley Brook, and 
the Wandle, and I found that there were 256 
county bridges great and small, of which there 
are within the Metropolitan Board of Works Dis- 
trict only two over the Wandle and five over a 
stream called the Baveley Brook, which forms 
the boundary of that district ; the fact being that 
the very great preponderance of bridges in both 
counties is outside the Board of Works District, 
and moreover, from the figures I have already 
put in with reference to rating assessment, we have 
the fact that about five-sixths of the expense of 
repairing and keeping in order the county bridges of 
Middlesex and Surrey is borne by the ratepayers 
of the counties who reside within the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works District. Upon that ground 
it was deemed, after very careful consideration, 
fair and equitable to suggest that the bridges that 
are within the Metropolitan Board of Works dis- 
trict should be to some extent assisted, and, 
in fact, purchased, afterwards repaired by the 
whole county. The Committee will observe that 
of the 4,000/. which the present bridges in Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey cost for repairs and mainte- 
nance, about five-sixths, or 3,500 /. per annum, is 
borne by residents within the inner area. If the 
rate were levied over the whole county, only 
one-sixth would fall upon the inhabitants out~ 
side. For these reasons it appeared to us 
us, and we most respectfully submit to the Com- 
mittee that it was a fair choice to select the 
counties as the area of taxation. The extreme 
alternatives appear to be the counties on the one 
hand, and the area of the Board of Works on 
the other; and the compromises, if I may venture 
to suggest them, which are possible between the 
two might be arrived at in this way:—In the 


has seen Covent Garden in market time has seen 
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first place, an intermediate Ime might be draw 
outside the area of the Metropolitan Board 
Works, including such districts as the Commit 
should think fit by way of compromise betwe 
the two extreme limits; and a second method 
compromise might be suggested which would 
this: that a smaller rate, say not exceeding a 
farthing in the pound might be levied im the 
outer area, while a larger rate, namely five 
eighths of a penny in the pound, which appear 
to be requisite for the purpose should be leviet 
on the inner area. If that compromise were” 
adopted it would, in fact, amount toa contribus 
tion of about 4,000/. a year from the inhabitants 
of the outer area towards the freeing of those” 
bridges, while I have shown that nearly th 
amount is already received from the inhabitants 
of the inner area towards the repair of their own” 
bridges, and that would be a very fair balance | 
between the inhabitants of the two districts. ; 

66. Are you able to say that that year im 
which you say 4,000 /. was expended is an average” 
year ?—With respect to Middlesex, the only in=” 
formation I can give you is the total of: the pre= 
ceding year:—The total of the preceding year” 
was 217 1: 6s. 4d. more, or 1,773. 6s. 9d., that 
is all\the information I have. With respect to” 
Surrey, I find that for 1874 the expenditure on 
bridges was 3,093 1. —s. 6 d., or 650 2. more than! 
1875, while the éxpenditure for 1873 and 1872 fell 7 
off considerably, it being for 1873, 907 1., and for 
1872 only 2697. There is one other argument ~ 
which I should be glad to bring before the Com- © 
mittee to show that the Board of Works district 
would be scarcely a fair district to select by itself, 
though the figures show that it would, in any — 
event, be four-fifths, or perhaps five-sixths of any ~ 
district that might be chosen, which is this: that © 
the great supply of provisions for the Metropolis ~ 
comes from the.agricultural district within eight | 
or nine miles round London; the waggons from — 
the market gardens of Mortlake, Chiswick, — 
Brentford, and all those various districts are | 
constantly seen in London; and anybody who 


that the great majority of the waggons that bring ~ 
provisions to Covent Garden come from those | 
places. In the same way a large proportion of 
the breweries are situated outside the metro-— 
politan area; there are breweries at Mortlake, — 
Chiswick, and Croydon; and there are also a 
great many millers outside the metropolitan dis- — 
trict, sending large supplies of flour, and so on, 
into the Metropolis, and using the bridges. . 


Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 


67. What would you suggest at that inter- 
mediate line ?—The intermediate line might pos- 
sibly be a line seven or eight miles from. the 
boundary oi London, or from that to 10 miles. 

68. The other compromise which you suggest 
would be asmaller rate on the outer district ?— 
The other compromise I suggest would be a 
farthing in the pound on the outer inhabitants, — 
and 5-8ths of ld. on the portion within the 


metropolitan districts. 4 


Sir Zrevor Lawrence. 

69. A great part of that traffic to which you 
have referred would not be crossing any of the 
bridges ?—Possibly not; but there are markets — 
on the Surrey side‘as well as on the north side. 

70. How 
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70. How do you define the area to which the 
farthing in the pourd should be applied, and that 
to which the higher rate should be applied ?— 
The difficulty in defining the area is the main 
difficulty, I apprehend, which the Committee has 
to deal with. — . 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. © 


71. You have not suggested the- metropolitan 
police district ?—For taxing purposes the metro- 
politan police district is only used for the coal 
and wine dues. 
wine dues as being impracticable at the present 
time. 

a Mr. Forsyth. 

72. Upon what principle would you impose 
even a farthing rate on Guildford or Hazlemere, 
places 40 miles from London ?—On this pria- 
eiple: that the ancient constitutional rule is,, that 
the bridges are in the care of the county, and the 
highways are in the care of the parish. Then 
the Metropolitan Board of Works is only an 
ageregation of representatives of parishes ad- 
ministering the duties incumbent on parishes, and 
not those incumbent on counties. The counties 
are the fair area. I have also pointed out that 
there are 350 bridges in the two counties, of which 
only abont seven or eight, those over the Wandle 
and Baveley Brook, are within the inner dis-~ 
trict: so that the metropolitan parishes contri- 
bute five-sixths of the expense of those bridges 
outside their own area without getting anything 
in return. Therefore, some method of contribu- 
tion from the outer area who get this benefit 
would be a fair and just method of compromise 
between the two conflicting parties. Practically 
the only question is between the inhabitants of 
the inner area or of the Metropolitan, Board of 
Works district on the one part, and the counties 
on the other; the question of freeing the bridges 
I think, has narrowed itself to that point. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 


73. If you adopted this compromise of a farthing 
in the pound for the more distant district, would 
ou raise as much money as you want ?—I donot 
think that question would arise. The assessment 
of the two counties is 23,795,000, while 
21,292,553 J. is within the inner district, that is 
to say, the Metropolitan Board of Works district ; 
so that it is a question whether the persons assessed 
on the two-and-a-half millions should give us any 
contribution or not. 


Mr. Alderman M<‘ Arthur. 


74. With respect to the body of Commissioner® 
proposed to be constituted under the Bill, have 
you any remarks to make ?—On that point I 
should be glad to explain the reason why. those 
for whom I act suggested that the new body 
‘should be constituted in the way proposed by the 
Bill. It is, 1 think, a well-recognised principle, 
and has been very strongly enforced on the 
House within the last day or two, that taxation 
and representation should go together; and it 
appeared to us, if we took the counties as the area 
of taxation, it was just that the parties who should 
bear that taxation should have some representa- 
tion on the body who are to collect that tax and 
administer it. The large preponderance of the 
assessment being within the Board of Works dis- 
trict, we thought it would be fair that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works should have the largest 
By 0.100" 
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representation; therefore we propose that they 
should have two nominees, and that the City, 
which has always taken a great interest in this 
matter, should have a nominee, and that the two 
counties should each nominate one. Practically 
the duty connected with the holding of the nine 
arbitrations, which is all that the Commission 
would have to do, is a sort of duty which would 
be better carried out by a small body than a 
large one; and it appeared to us that if each of 
the parties interested had a nomination on the 
Commission to be constituted for the purpose of 
carrying the Act into effect that body would fairly 
represent all interests. 


Mr. Forsyth. 


75. The county of Surrey would be repre- 
sented by the Commissioner appointed by the 
justices of Surrey, and the county of Middlesex 
would be represented by the Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the justices of Middlesex ?—Yes. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 


76. If you adopted the plan of not taxing the 
people in the outer area, you would not give 
them a Commissioner ?—Certainly not. If it 
were decided that the tax should be raised in the 
the inner area, I apprehend that the body to 
administer it must be constituted differently ; 
representation and taxation must go together. 

77. This Metropolitan Board of Works dis- 
trict includes part of Kent and Essex ?—Kent, 
not Essex; it includes-Greenwich and Woolwich, 
but it does not go into the county of Essex. 

78. Do you contemplate rating the inhabitants 
of that part of Kent?—We contemplate in the 
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Bill rating the inhabitants of Middlesex and | 


Surrey, and also including, by way of asort of 
rate in aid, the portion of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works district which goes into Kent. 

79. Then they should have some representa- 
tion, should not they ?—They. would have repre- 
sentation through the Board of Works. 


Mr. Forsyth. 


80. Are these toll bridges owned by com- 
panies ?—They are all owned by private com- 
panies except Chelsea Bridge, which belongs to 
the Government. | 

81. Are the shares sold in the market ?—I do 
not see them quoted on the market, but I believe 
they are from time to time bought and sold. 

82. Taking any one of them; do you know 
whether the shares are at a premium or not ?— 
To take the case of Waterloo Bridge, the original 
shares are utterly worthless, because there are 
preference shares, and debentures and bonds on 
the top of them; the original shares have not had 
any dividend paid upon them for many years. 
The Charing Cross and Cannon Street Bridges 
belong to the South Eastern Company. Lambeth 
Bridge is owned by a private company; the 
shares of that bridge are at a discount; it does 
not pay up to 5 per cent. on its shares. As 
regards Vauxhall their last dividend was 20s. 

er share. . 

83. What is the amount of the share capital ?— 
The total cost was 296,000 /., including roads and 
approaches; and the total amount divided was 
10,600 2. 

84. One effect of the proposal to buy up all 
those bridges would be to send up the shares, 
would not it ?—I should think it very likely; 
if they were to be bought under arbitration under 

B2 the 
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the Lands Clauses Act, it would certainly give 
them some additional value. The shares of 
Fulham Bridge appear to be at a premium, but 
I have not the particulars of it. 


Sir James Hogg. 


85. You propose to give the nominees ap- 
pointed by the magistrates of Middlesex and 
Surrey the power of taxing in the area of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works ?—The rate would, 
I apprehend, be collected in the same way as the 
Educational Rate is collected. The Commis- 
sioners would have power to issue a precept to 
the various rating authorities, requiring them to 
collect and include in the poor rate a rate of five- 
eighths of a penny in the pound. ‘The carrying 
out of the collection of the rate is a mere matter 
of detail. 

86. According to the proposal of the Bill, people 
not responsible to the ratepayers would have 
the power of levying rates ou them ?—If it be 
assumed that the magistrates are not responsible 
to the ratepayers, that would be so. But with 
respect to the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Board of Works itself would nominate two mem- 
bers. 

87. Associated with them would be two 
nominees sent to the Board by the magistrates, 
who are. nominated by the Crown, and not re- 
sponsible to the ratepayers ?—Yes, that would 
be so. : 

88. Have you thought over that plan which 
you say has been rejected twice, namely, the 
continuation of the coal and wine duties >—I have 
thought over it very considerably. 

89. Would not that be a very desirable source 
from which to derive the necessary funds. Those 
dues have been allocated to public inprovements 
for a great many years with very great benefit, 
have they not?—From the year 1770 to the 
present time. Blackfriars Bridge was built at 
the cost of the coal and wine duties. 

90. Those duties have been allocated to the 
building of bridges ?—Yes. 

91. And to the freeing of bridges ?—Yes. 

92. And to the carrying out of public im- 
provements ?—Yes. 

93. To the benefit of the metropolis ?—Very 
much indeed. : 

94, The charge borne by the inhabitants of 
the district in which those duties are levied is 
very small in comparison with the great benefits 
they receive?—I think the inconvenience is 
small; my own opinion is that that is a judi- 
cious source to select for the purpose. 

95. You would be in favour of continuing 
the coal and wine duties if it were possible ‘to 
be done?—If it were possible to be done, it 
would be desirable. 

96. You think it more desirable to continue 
the coal and wine duties, and to free the bridges 
by that means, than to raise afresh taxation over 
the metropolis? —If the question were unen- 
cumbered by past legislation, and the coal and 
wine duties had not existed, I should think it a 
pity to create them for the purpose, but those 
duties have been in existence for centuries, and 
all the manufacturers in the district have built 
their works knowing that that tax existed, 
they have come to the tax and not the tax to 
them; the evidence throughout the inquiries of 
1854 and 1855 was strongly in favour of the con- 
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tinuance of the coal and wine duties in preference 
to a direct tax on the counties, 2 

97. As you have directed your attention to 
the matter so closely, you are probably aware 
that other corporations, Brighton and othera, 
have coal and wine duties ?—Yes. 

98. It is a well known and recognised means 
of raising money by local authorities for publie 
improvements, is it not ?—Yes. : ‘ 

99. Do you see any reason why London should 
not have continued to it the same advantages 
which are given to local authorities in diffe 
parts of England?—I do not see any objec 
to the continuance of the tax; in fact, the pri 
cipal objection raised by the present Ministry t 
it was ils anticipating the decision of Parliament 
upon taxation at a period 15 years hence. 

100. That is to say, that it was premature, and 
that it would be better to postpone the attemp! 
to continue the coal and wine duties for a few 
years ?—Yes, but if the postponement of that 
question were to involve the postponement of the 
freeing of the bridges I apprehend a much larger 
injury would be done. ' : 

101. The project of the Metropolitan Board 
was to free the bridges at once by raising con- 
solidated stock, the outlay being repaid by the 
continuance of the coal and wine duties after 
1889 ?—That was so. 


Mr. Forsyth. 
102. I suppose the objection to that is this,” 
that the public within the 15 miles radius who 
now pay the coal and wine dues would say, We 
are going to be taxed by the continuance of these 
dues for 15 years longer than would otherwise be 
required ; you are afraid of the objection that — 
they would raise ?—Yes, that is the objection 
they have raised. Very strenuous objections 
against the continuance of the tax were urged to 
both Ministries. 
103.. They objected to bearing the burthen of 
those dues 15 years longer ?—Yes. a 


Sir James Hogg. 


104, Already a very great benefit has been / 
conferred on the people who use the bridges — 
which have been freed from toll, by those bridges 
being freed by means of the coal and wine dues? 
—Yes, but the freeing of those six bridges was a — 
most unfortunate step towards freeing the other” 
bridges on the Thames. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. — + i= 

105. Those coal and wine dues fall more 
heavily on the richer class than the poorer, do 
they not ?—They fall more heavily on large’ 
manufacturers than on the poorer classes. A 
working man would not pay in coal duties any=" 
thing like the amount that he would pay in tolls © 


in going to his work. 


Mr. Forsyth. 


106. Is coal 1s. a ton dearer in places where 
they have to pay the duty?—I can give you 
strong evidence on that point from the Mayor of 
Kingston. He is asked: “ Q. Do not you think ~ 
that a local rate of 3d. in the pound, which ~ 
would reach all the parties benefited, would be 
the most just mode of taxation?—.A. A rate’of — 
that kind would not reach all parties, inasmuch 


matter, it seems to 
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Mr. Forsyth—continued. 


as the poorer outlying cottages, of which the 
rent is under a certain amount, do not pay tax; 


- and, moreover, I think that it would be a most 


difficult tax to levy, upon the poor especially. 
We find at present a great difficulty in levying 
the local rates under the local Act with regard to 
the composition for cottages of which the rent is 
under a certain amount, inasmuch as it frequently 
happens that poor persons receiving parochial 
relief are taxed, and they are excused. Q. Do 
not you think that the principle of such a tax 
would be more fair than the coal tax?—A. I con- 
fess that, from all I have seen and thought of the 
me that the coal tax 
would be the least objectionable. Q. The coal 
tax does, in fact, reach every person who 
is in any way benefited by the bridge?—A, With 
a few exceptional cases of persons owning pro- 
ey and living far-away, 1 have made it a point 
or the last week or two, during the time that this 
matter has been in discussion, to speak upon the 
question to various individuals, and to endeavour 
to ascertain their feeling upon the matter; and I 
think the general remark made by men of busi- 


_ ness, well-informed persons, and persons officially 


- concerned, has been, ‘ We do not pay the coal 


tax here, do we?’ They were not actually aware 
that it was paid at all. I think, indeed, that it is 
doubtful whether if the coal tax were taken off, 
the price of coals at Kingston would be affected 
by the change. I question whether if it were 
taken off to-morrow, and I sent and ordered two 
or three tons of coals, I should get them for one 
farthing less than I do at present, the amount of 
the tax is so small a percentage upon the price of 
coals there. We are paying from 25s. to 40s. a 
ton, and a tax of 1s. 1d. upon that is hardly 
appreciable.” 


. Chairman. 


107. The argument of the Mayor of Kingston, 
is that the proportion of 1s. 1d. to a price vary- 
ing from 25 s. to 40s. a ton, is so small as to be 
inappreciable ; he does not say that it would not 
be added to the cost of the coal ?—No. 

108. Can there be any doubt in the mind of 
any sensible person that the coal dues do pro 
tanto increase the cost of the coal?—Not the 
Teast. Itake the Mayor of Kingston to mean 
that while the additional cost of the coal is borne 
by large consumers, it does not make any appre- 
ciable difference to small consumers who buy by 
the hundredweight. 

109. With reference to the letter of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, did I rightly understand 
you, in reply to Sir James Hogg, to interpret 
that letter as meaning that the only objection of 
the present Government to the proposal to extend 
the coal and wine dues, was that it was prema- 
ture ?—I do not think [ said so. I meant that 


that was one of the objections, and, as I gathered, 


the chief objection. 

110. I will read his words, and ask you whether 
you think you are entitled even to say that that 
is the chief objection. He says: “I regret to 
say that we feel ourselves unable to comply with 

.the request. Numerous presentations have been 
made to us by individuals and by corporations 
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liable to pay the coal and wine dues, but not 
included within the area of the Metropolitan 
Board, to the effect that they will derive no 
benefit from the contemplated expenditure; that 
the extension of the coal duty will affect them 
‘injuriously, and that, not being represented on 
the Board, they have no means of protecting 
themselves against proposals for increased taxa- 
tion. It has further been urged upon us that it 
is inexpedient to forestall the judgment of a 
future Parliament by agreeing to the prolonga- 
tion of duties that have still 14 years to run, and 
although such a prolongation may be defended by 
precedents, we think that under the circumstances 
of the present case there is force to the objection. 
On these grounds we think it necessary to with- 
hold our consent to the proposed extension of the 
dues.” Would-you not infer from the words I 
have just read that the grounds of objection 
referred to by Sir Stafford Northcote, were 
grounds of objection to a continuance of the wine 
and coal duties, and not only to the premature- 
ness of the application for their extension ?— 
Certainly ; the first part of the letter points to a 
general objection. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 


111. I donot think you gave us the amount 
that this rate of five-eighths of a penny in the 
pound would produce ?—Upon the arca of the 
counties of Middlesex and Surrey, with that 
extra million of assessment within the county of 
Kent, five-eighths of a penny would produce 
64,673 2. per annum. 


Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 


112. What would the five-eighths of a penny 
be on the Metropolitan Board of Works district 
alone ?—Five-eighths of a penny on the Metropo- 
litan district alone would be about 56,000 JZ. 

113. That would be more than you would want? 
—Yes, that would provide for interest, and a 
small sum for a sinking fund. 


Chatrman. 


114. You have estimated the amount requisite 
to buy up the interest in these bridges, but the 
amounts to be paid would be settled by arbitra- 
tion?—Yes. 

115. Suppose the amount required for com- 
pensation exceeded the amount which could be 
raised by five-eighths of a penny in the pound, 
how do you propose to supplement that amount? 
—If it exceeded that amount supplemental legis- 
tion would be necessary, but in taking 1,500,000. 
I have taken a very considerable excess over 
what seems to me the outside estimate. If it 
exceeded our outside estimate it would be neces- 
sary that some further legislation. should take 
place. Our estimate is based on the present 
assessment, and, as I am informed by Sir James 
Hogg, since November 1875, when the figures 
were supplied to me there has been an increase in 
the assessment; a good many of the facts which I 
have brought before you are embodied in a 
printed Statement which I will hand in to the 
Committee (handing in the same). 
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Mr. Francis Hayman Fow er, called in; and Examined. 


’ 
Chairman, 


116. You are the representative of Lambeth 
at the Metropolitan Board of Works ?—I am. 

117. In what capacity do you appear here ?— 
I appear here in the capacity of Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Free Bridges Association. Imay say 
that that association, which has now been in exis- 
tence seven or eight years, was originated by the 
inhabitants of the parish of Lambeth principally. 
‘The first meetings on the question were called by 
the clergy of the district, not the clergy of any 
particular denomination, but the whole of the 
clergy. A large and influential meeting was held, 
when the opinion was expressed that the time had 
come when this matter should be taken up ener- 
getically, not merely by petitions sent up to indi- 
vidual Members of Parliament, and presented 
from time to time, but by some sort of combined 
action between the parish of Lambeth and all 
parts of the metropobs, with the view of endea- 
vouring to get these bridges freed. ‘This feeling 
was strengthened by the fact that the whole of 
toll-gates at that time had been abolished. We 
suffered in Lambeth particularly from the num- 
ber of toll gates; and the toll-gates being abo- 
lished, the inhabitants of Lambeth felt that the 
time had come when they should endeavour to 
get the toll on the bridges, which was really a 
toll-gate under another name, abolished ; and 
meetings were held, and delegates from various 
parts of the metropolis were asked to attend 
those meetings. They were presided over by the 
Members representing the borough, and unani- 
mous resolutions were come to, by which, first of 
all, the City were communicated with, to see 
whether they would afford to the other bridges 
in the metropolis the same assistance as they had 
afforded towards the freeing of Southwark 
Bridge. When that failed, a very influential 
meeting was held, and a petition was presented 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works, to take the 
initiative in asking Parliament to legislate for the 
freeing of the bridges. ‘The petition was signed 
largely, it was amonster petition; the unanimous 
feeling being expressed by all the districts who sent 
in this large petition. ‘The consequence was that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works passed resolu- 
tions upon the subject. The first idea was to get 
these bridges freed by the coal and wine duties. 
The City of London opposed that, and it was 
opposed also by the manufacturers beyond the 
area of the Metropolitan Board of Works taxing 
district; sugar refiners, and other people in the 
outside area, objected to the tolls being freed out 
of the moneys which they said they contributed 
to in the shape of the coal tax, aud the conse- 
quence was that a representation was made to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and they objected 
to it. The agitation still continued; the Metro- 
politan- Board of Works were asked again to 
bring in a Bill upon another basis, but it was 
then thought best first to hear what the Govern- 


_ ment had to say, and, as you have already heard, 


the present Government refused also, upon the 
same grounds as the preceding Government, to 
take the coal and wine duties as the basis upon 
which the money was to be raised for freeing the 
bridges. The Association finding it perfectly 
impossible to get Parliamentary sanction to that 
scheme, have now brought in the Bill which you 
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Chairman—continued. re 
have before you for the purpose of freeing the | 
bridges. I believe I may express the feeling of — 
the Association in this way:'they think, asa 
matter of justice, that the area ought to be as | 
extensive as possible; they know that in the 
taxes, which we pay in the shape of county rate, 
we pay for keeping up bridges which, perhaps,some __ 
of us who live in the metropolis have never seen, 
Then another view which we have about it is” 
this, that the proportion which the metropolis 
pays towards the county rate is very large as 
compared with the total amount of the county — 
rate. For instance, the rateable value of property 
in Middlesex and Surrey in the district of the © 
Metropolitan Board is 20,215,112 /., while outside 
those counties it is only one million odd pounds. 
Taking the county of Middlesex, including Lon-— 
don, the rateable value is 17,862,630 /., and in the 
county of Surrey it is only 5,932,979 7. So, im © 
fact, the cost of keeping up the existing bridges — 
outside the metropolitan area is now mainly paid | 
by the people in the metropolis, and upon these 
grounds we thought the area ought to be as — 
widely extended as possible. Then we know ~ 
that the bridges that have been freed lately out- | 
side the metropolitan.area have been freed by | 
taxes to which we have all equally throughout the 
metropolis equally contributed. Those outside ~ 
the metropolitan area have benefited by the 
freeing of those bridges which we in the metro- 
polis have ourselves contributed towards. Upon 
these grounds, we think that the area ought to be 
very large. There is-another area, namely, the ~ 
Metropolitan Police District area, which is a con- 
siderably larger area than the Metropolitan Board 
of Works area; that is amiddle line between the 
Metropolitan Board of Works area and the area ~ 
proposed by the Bill. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works area is, of course, wholly metropolitan, 
and excludes the counties beyond the metropolitan 
area. The difference is so very small in the 
amount of rate in the two areas, that the Associa- _ 
tion leave it to Parliament to say what should ~ 
be the fair thing to do. We should be content, — 
of course, if Parliament should so resolve, to take 
the lesser area, but we think as a matter of justice 
and right that the larger area is the area over 
which the cost of freeing these bridges ought to 
be levied. Those are the general views of the 
Association. 


Mr. Alderman McArthur. 4 


118. I believe a good many petitions have been 
sent in in connection with the Association ?— Yes, 
the Association has itself presented petitions, but 
the vestries and district boards of the metropolis 
have also presented separate petitions from year — 
to year, and the aggregate must be very large © 
indeed. 

119. I believe there is a strong feeling through- 
out the whole of the south of London upon this 
question of the freeing of the bridges?—A very 
strong feeling, and it lias been greatly exercised 
lately, particularly since the progress that has 
taken place in pulling down large quantities of 
streets on the northern side of the Thames for 
railways and for railway stations and improve- _ 
ments. For instance, Victoria-street has thrown 
a large number of poor over to the south side of 


the 


i -, ta 


— — 
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ie Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur—continued. 


‘the Thames, and the consequence is we have been 
suffering a great deal from over-crowding, and 
those people are generally people who get their 
living by working on the north side of the 
‘Thames; that has been at the bottom of the 
‘strong feeling amongst the clergy: and people 
_who look after the welfare of the poor; they 
‘think it is a very hard thing that those poor 
‘people who have been thrust from the north to 
| the south side of the Thames should, in going to 
their work in the north.of London, either have 
| to pay a toll in passing over the bridges, or else 
| to go a long way round to the great detriment of 
‘their strength, and at pecuniary loss to them- 
selves. 


. Mr. Forsyth. 
| 120. They pay both ways?—Yes. 
_ 121. Do the bridges ever give season tickets ?— 
No; it is a common thing at Waterloo Bridge to 
find a man come there and. ask you to give him a 
_halfpenny to pay his toll over; poor people con- 
‘tinually stand at the corner of Waterloo Bridge 
and ask you'to give them the money to enable 
‘them to go. over the bridge. There is another 
“thing, that very often the wife brings the dinner 
to her husband and put it through the gates of the 
bridge without passing over; that is a common 
occurrence. 


‘Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 


122. And the same remark applies to Vaux- 
hall Bridge ?—Yes. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. De 
123. What is the amount payable by foot 
passengers at most of those bridges; is it usually 
a penny ?—It is a halfpenny each way. 


Mr. Forsyth. 


- 124. Has not the traffic increased very greatly 
‘indeed over Southwark Bridge since it has been 
freed from toll? —Very greatly indeed ; whereas 
Waterloo Bridge, which, according to the increase 
_of population, ought to have shown a large in- 
_ erease in passengers, has stood in the same position 
for years. It does not increase proportionately 
with the amount of increase of population. 

125. The traffic over Southwark Bridge has 

increased in proportion ?— Yes. 


Mr. Alderman MArthur. 


126. What do you suppose would be the effect 
on the neighbourhood in the event of Waterloo 
Bridge being freed from toll ?—That part of 
London over Waterloo Bridge lies in a state of 

stagnation. I think no one who drives over Lon- 

don Bridge, or Blackfriars Bridge, or Westminster 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur— continued. 


Bridge, can help seeing the difference in the class 
of people, and in the business going on in the 
streets adjoining those bridges as compared with 
the Waterloo Road. Waterloo Road has been 
in a state of stagnation for years; there are 
hardly any shops, and the property, generally. 
speaking, is of a low class, even in the best part 
ot the road, down to the theatre; the shops are a 
low class of property, and they do not seem to 
have improved correspondingly with the other 
portions of the metropolis. I think it would be 
a great improvement, and would rather incite 
people to build better houses for the poor if these 
bridges were free from toll, the effect of which 
would be to diminish that overcrowding which is so 
great an evil. We are now considering in the 
vestry of the parish of Lambeth the necessity of 
applying very largely the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act, in order to house those people better; there 
would be a large impetus in that direction if we 
could get: the bridges freed, and thus bring the 
north and south sides of the river into freer com- 
munication. 

127. Waterloo-road is the great leading 
thoroughfare from the north to Waterloo station ? 
—Yes, it is really the axis of the metropolis; it 
goes right up to the north of London, up to 
Islington, and in the other direction it goes 
down to Surrey. It is one of those lines of com- 
munication that ought never to be impeded by a 
toll-bridge. With regard to Vauxhall and Ful- 
ham and [Battersea Bridges, Battersea Park, 
which was created at a large expense for the 
benefit of the people, isreally cut off, as it were, 
from their enjoyment, in consequence of the toll- 
bridge that is there; and there has been an in- 
crease of the toll lately on that bridge, so that 
Chelsea people cannot get over to Battersea Park 
without paying the double toll. I suppose that 
is in anticipation of this Bill of the Association 
becoming law. Iam referring to the new Chelsea 
Bridge. 

Mr. Forsyth. 

128. ‘hat is in order to raise the, value of their 
property ?—Yes. 

Chairman. 


129, They have not charged up to their Parlia- 
mentary limit ?—No, for they have a large quan- 
tity of building land on the other side. 


Mr. Forsyth. 


130. You say that the ordinary charge on these 
bridges is one halfpenny ; what is the maximum 
amount they could charge a foot-passenger, say, 
over Vauxhall Bridge ?—I do not know. 
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Tue Rient HonovrasLteE JAMES STANSFELD, in Toe Cuarr. 


Sir Henry Prxrx (a Member of the House); Examined. 


Chairman. 


131. You are one of the Members for Mid- 
Surrey ?—I am. 

132. Have you had an opportunity of reading 
the evidence that was given upon the last occa- 
sion on which the Committee sat ?—No. 

133. You are aware of what the reference to 
this Committee is?—Yes.. ‘ 
~ 184, Can you give the Committee any infor- 
mation either with respect to the question of the 
advisability of freeing the Thames bridges from 
toll, or as to the area of taxation which should 
be resorted to for the cost of such an operation, 
the latter being the more important branch of the 
subject, as far as this Committee is concerned ?— 
This matter of freeing the Thames bridges has 
been one of considerable interest to Battersea 
particularly, and I beg to put in the Act of Par- 
liament which was passed in 1846 for creating 
the Royal Park in Battersea; and I also beg to 
put in the Act of Parliament which was passed 
to make Battersea Bridge. From that Act it 
will be seen that the intention of the Legislature 
was that when the tolls had overrun. a certain 
amount of the cost of the bridge, the bridge 
should be free. A Return was moved for 
by Mr. W. H. Smith, the present Secretary to 
the Treasury, which I beg to hand in (vide 
Appendix), showing that on the 19th April 1869 
the amount of debt on the joint operation was 
128,0002., and the interest, which the tolls had 
been insufficient to meet, had crept up to 
82,000 1., proving that if this bridge is never to 
be free until the principal and interest is paid, 
that day never can come. I beg also to hand 
in a Petition which was presented to the House 
of Commons in 1869, signed by 2,398 ratepayers, 
and other inhabitants of Battersea (handing in the 
same); and I also beg to hand in a copy of a 
report of the debate which ensued upon that 
Petition in the House of Commons (handing in 
the sume, vide Appendix). As regards the area 
of taxation, that, of course, is the point. I be- 
lieve all agree that it is almost a disgrace to the 
19th century that such highways as the bridges 
should be taxed ; the case of this Battersea Bridge 
is peculiar; the Government go to a great ex- 
pense in making a park; and then the main 
approach to the park being the bridge they put 
a toll upon that bridge, which virtually stops all 
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Chairman—continued. 4 
the poorer people from using the park ; and it is 
a very unwise policy, because there is a great 
deal of Jand about Battersea Park which now 
belongs to the Government, and which would be 
certainly increased in value, and which the y 
might sell to-recoup ‘a great deal of the unpaid 
part of the cost if the bridge were free. As re=" 
gards the area of taxation, I will put in a map 
of the county of Surrey (handing it in), by which — 
you.will see that the three divisions run from 
north to south, and I do not exactly see how 
you could saddle any one of the Parliamentary 
divisions with taxation from which the other two 
should be exempt. I only, mention this because 
it was one of the plans canvassed some time ago. 

135. Do I understand you to say that one 
suggestion that has been made is that one or 
two Parliamentary divisions of the county of 
Surrey should be charged with taxation and not 
the rest?—-If you put it upon the county rate, 
my own constituents in Surrey, upon the border 
of Sussex, would be taxed for an object from 
which they would get no benefit. I have asked if it” 
would be possible to divide the county for taxa-— 
tion purposes, and I understood the Home 
Secretary to say that the county of Lancaster” 
was so divided, and I understood the honourable 
Member for Bury St. Edmunds to say that the 
county of Suffolk was also so divided. If Surrey 
could be divided, that would be worth considera-_ 
tion, but it certainly could not be divided into the 
three Parliamentary divisions of East, Mid, and — 
West. 

136. Have you any opinion to offer as to what 
would be the least objectionable area of taxation 
for this purpose ?—I really have not. I see — 
there is a great deal of pro and con to be said 
upon every proposal which has come before 
me. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence. 

137. Do you see any reason why the other 
metropolitan counties besides Surrey should reap 
the benefit of. the abolition of these tolls without 
contributing, if it is to be effected by the con- 
tributions of the counties ?—Certainly not. | 


Myr. Forsyth. 


138. As representing Mid-Surrey, haye you © 
ascertained 9 
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Mr. -Forsyth—continued. 


_ascertained from your constituents whether they 


would object to be included in the district to be 


taxed ?—I am quite sure the part of Mid-Surrey 


near the metropolis would not object. The part 


that might object, and probably would object, 


would be Reigate and Horley. The division 
which I represent is very long. It runs from 
the Thames right down to Sussex. I should 
have added that our Battersea constituents are 
now increasingly anxious about this matter, from 
the fact that within the last few weeks the toll 


upon old Battersea Bridge has been doubled. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 

139. Is the toll upon old Battersea Bridge at 

its maximum ?—That I cannot tell you. 
Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 

140. You have not read the evidence of Mr. 
Blyth ?—No. 

141. In the evidence which he gave us the last 
day we met, he went very carefully into this 


question of the area of taxation, and he suggested 


that within the area of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works there should be a certain amount levied, 


say five-eighths of a penny; and that outside of 


that area there should be a farthing levied. He 
stated that the bridges in Middlesex and Surrey, 
that is, outside the area of the Metropolitan 
Board, cost from 3,000 J. to 4,000 7. a year, five- 


sixths of which was contributed by the inhabitants 


of the inner area; and he thought that, considering 
that they had contributed five-sixths to the 
bridges of the county, it would be fair and reason- 
able for them to contribute something towards 


' the freeing of these bridges over the Thames, say 
a farthing in the pound; what do you think of 


that suggestion?—I quite agree with it. I live 
at Wimbledon, just outside the area of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works; and I probably use 


the toll-bridges as much as most people do, but I 


think it would be manifestly unfair that a burden 
should be jaid upon any set of people of which 
the ratepayers of Wimbledon did not bear their 
fair share; what that fair share should be is, of 
course, another question, 

142. What Mr. Blyth proposes is this, that the 
larger amount of taxation should be confined to 
the area of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
that they should contribute, say, five-eighths of a 
penny, and that beyond that area all the in- 
habitants of the county should contribute a 
farthing, that suggestion being upon this basis, 
that within that area, about five-eighths of this 
3,000 /. or 4,000 7. is contributed by the inhabi- 
tants within the area tothe bridges of the county, 
and the witness said, he thought it was fair that 
the inhabitants of the county-generally should 
contribute, say, a farthing on the rates ?—If I un- 
derstand the question, it is this, that the rate- 
payers within the inner circle, by means of the 
county rate, have hitherto paid for the mainten- 
ance of bridges, say at Farnham, Guildford, and 
Reigate, and that inasmuch as the ratepayers 
within that area pay their contribution towards 
the distant bridges, it is only fair that the distant 
people should bear a certain proportion of the 


cost of keeping up the bridges under considera- 


tion; I think that is a perfectly fair proposition. 
143. I will just read to you the evidence of 
Mr. Blyth; at Question 66 he says, “ There is 


_ one other argument which I should be glad to 


bring before the Committee’to show that the 


; 4 0. 100, 
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Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur—continued. 


Board of Works district would be scarcely a fair 
district to select by itself, though the figures show 
that it would, in any event, be four-fifths, or per- 
haps five-sixths of any district that might be 
chosen, which is this: that the great supply of 
provisions for the metropolis comes from the 
agricultural district within eight or nine miles 
round London; the waggons from the market 


gardens of Mortlake, Chiswick, Brentford, and: 


all those various districts are constantly seen in 
London, and anybody who has seen Covent 
Garden in market time has seen that the great 
majority of the waggons that bring provisions to 
Covent Garden come from those places; in the 
same way a large proportion of the breweries are 
situated outside the metropolitan area; there are 
breweries at Mortlake, Chiswick, and Croydon, 
and there are also a great many mills outside the 
metropolitan district. sending large supplies of 
flour, and so on into the metropolis and using the 
bridges ;” you think that argument is a very fair 
one ?—— 


Chairman. 


144. Will you.look at the 2nd Section of 
the Act for the abolition of foot-passenger tolls 
on Chelsea Bridge after the payment of the sum 
of 80,000 7. with interest, and tell us whether 
that is the enactment to which you refer ?— Yes. 
That enactment is as follows: “From and after 
the time when the said sum of 80,0002, 
together with such interest thereon, not ex- 
ceeding the rate of 4/. per centum per 
annum, as the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury may from time to time direct, shall have 
been paid off, no toll shall be demanded or taken 
for or in respect of foot-passengers passing over 
or on to the said bridge; nor at any time 


previous to the said sum of 80,0002. being 


paid off as aforesaid, shall any toll be demanded 
or taken for or in respect of foot passengers pass- 
ing over or on to the said bridge on Sundays, 
Easter Mondays, Whit- Mondays, and Christmas 
Days ;” since which time Bank holidays, I think, 
have been included; and we did try, but failed, 
to get Saturday afternoons. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


145. Are you within the Metropolitan Police 
District at Wimbledon ?—Yes, we are within the 
Metropolitan Police District. 


Mr. Alderman 2‘ Arthur. 
146. But you are not within the Metropolitan 
Board of Works District ?—No. / 
Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


147. So far as the popularity of any scheme 
for raising the necessary funds goes, if it came to 
be a rate upon the county, its popularity would 


decrease as the distance from London increased, 


would it not ?—Yes. 


Sir H. Peek, 


M.P_ 


2, May 1876. 


148. But the difficulty would be where to draw | 


the line ?—Just so. 

149. You say that it would be manifestly un- 
fair that the people at Wimbledon should be 
exempt; they are outside one of the areas 
which has been suggested ?—Yes, they are out~ 
side the Metropolitan Board of Works area. 

150. Do not you think that it might Le possible, 
and that it might be a good plan, that the area 
should be that of a circle drawn from a certain 
point in the metropolis, like Charing Cross, or any 

point 


ir H, Peek, 


MeP. 
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Sir Trevor Lawrence—continued: 


point that might be decided upon; have you con- 
sidered that ?— I have not considered that, but I 
think you could not divide a parish ora union. It 
would not do to draw a cireular line-and say that 
a house just within the circle should pay, and a 
house just outside the cirele should not pay; if 
that proposal were considered you would have to 
take it by parishes or by unions. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


15]. What is your own view as to taking the 
metropolitan police area; that would, of course, 
exclude most of the rural districts ?—I should 
personally not object, and I think it would be on 
the whole a fair proposition. 

_ 152. You know that the police area takes a 
certain number of miles round, and. excludes all 
the distant parts of. Surrey ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


153. With reference to the question addressed 
to you as to the fitness of the metropolitan police 
area, as the area of taxation for the purposes 
contemplated, will you look at the 3rd Section 


.of the London Coal and Wine Dues Continu- 
ance Act, 1861, chapter 42, and. read it to. the 


Committee, in order that we may know. the. re- 
lations- between that area and the area of the coal 
and wine duties ?—“ After the passing of this 
Act the expression ‘ London District’ used in 
the said recited Act of the 14th and 15th Victoria, 
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Chairman—continued. 
chapter 146, shall no louger have the meanin 
assigned to it by that Act, but shall mean so aes 
ofthe several counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent, Herts, Essex, Bucks, and Berks as shall 
be situate within the metropolitan police dis- 
trict, and shall include the. cities of London and 
Westminster.” 

154. Therefore, since the passing of that en- 
actment, the- area of the coal and wine dues 
and the metropolitan area are identical ?—Y es. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


155. So far as the constituency of Mid-Surrey © 
goes, numerically speaking, are you of opinion 
that there would be a large majority in favour of — 
the freeing of the bridees?—I am sure there would 
be, because the population is mainly towards the 
Thames, and that is the population which would — 
be, of course, directly very much benefited. 


: 
Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. - 
156. You think that the metropolitan police 
boundary would be a very good boundary ?—Yes, 
I do. . 
- Mr, Serjeant Spinks, e 
157. Do not you think it: would, introduce a ’ 
great many counties if the metropolitan police ~ 
district. were ‘taken?—Yes ; but I suppose the | 
precepts for the-metropolitan police rate issue | 
into those counties, and the money to be found, I 
suppose, would be provided in the same ways, — 


F 


Mr. Epmunp. Kei Buys, called again; and further Examined. 


Chairman. 


158. You wish to add something to your former 
evidence, I believe ?—I have obtained two or 
three pieces of documentary information which 
the Committee desired me to furnish. The first 
is the Royal Commission of 1859, of which I had 
not a copy the other day. That was the Royal 


‘Commission of which Lord Eversley was chair- 
man; the other members were Sir John T. 


Coleridge, Colonel Pennant, and Mr. Wrightson. 
The scope of the Commission was to inquire as to 
the best means of affording relief to the in- 
habitants of the metropolitan districts within six’ 
miles of Charing Cross by the abolition of turn- 
pike gates and toll-bars, similar to that which the 
Legislature has already granted, on the recom- 
mendation of a Royal Commission to. the metro- 
polis of Ireland. The Commission seem some- 
what curiously not to have considered the bridge 
tolls, though within:six miles of Charing Cross, as 
within the scope of their inquiry, but, only to 
haye dealt with the turnpike gates. There is 
one. passage in their report to which I wall draw 
your attention, which is the only one referring to 
the bridges, and which is this. They deal with 
the, coal duties, and they say, “ It will be:seen, that 
no part of the proceeds of the coal duties can be 
made available for the present purpose:until the 
end of the year 1862.. We have not considered 
ourselves. authorised. to institute any particular 


inquiry as to the propriety. of continuing the 8d. 


duty after that time; and even. if it; should :be 
determined to continue, it, there are other objects 
which, it, may. be. thought should, be preferred to 
that. with which our inquiry is concerned. It 
would seem; for instance; that, witha view:to re- 
lieving some of the most crowded streets of the 


Chairman—continued. 


metropolis from. excessive tratiic, it is of even — 
more importance to free Southwark and Waterloo — 
Bridges from toll than to get rid of the turnpike — 
gates.” 


Siz Jumes Lawrence. 


159. You are aware that: since that the coal ~ 
and wine duties have been extended tothe year fh 
1889?-—Yes. The only other part of the Report of ~ 
that Commission to which I would draw. the at- 
tention of the Committee. is the very valuable — 
Paper in-the Appendix, No. 4, by Mr. Paynter, — 
a magistrate of the metropolitan: police courts, ~ 
which deals with the general question of obstrue- 
tion and injury to tratlic of every kind, and ithe 
inconvenience to the poorer classes of tolls gene- \ 
rally, those remarks being equally applicablé to 
tolls over bridges-as to turnpike gates, and, per+ 
haps more so, beeause tolls over bridges include 
pedestrians, whereas turnpike: tolls: only affect 
carriage traffic; as to the police: area, im the — 
Census, I find the rule by. which the: police area 7 
is ascertained is this: every parish and place;any 
part of which is within a 12-mile: radius, isam- 
cluded in it, and also every’ other parish) or ~ 
place which is wholly situate within a l5amile 
radius. a 


. 
bs 
Sir Trevor: Lawrence. ' ‘ 
160. Radius from where ?—Charing Cross; af 
any part of a:parish is within 12 miles the whole 
parish; becomes included within the police area, 
but if.a parish is so situated that no partis within 
12. miles, but, the whole of it is. within ;the 15 _ 
miles, then it is also within the police distviet, h 
. 161. The _ 


] 
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Mz... Forsyth. 
- 161. The area is irregular, in fact ?—Yes, it is 
an irregular outline. The other information I was 
asked for was. as to ‘what was described in the 


' Census.of 1851.as the metropolitan district, which 
‘are the words used in the Report of the Committee 


of 1855; I find, on referring to the Census of 1851, 


‘Division I., headed “ London,” “ comprising the 
districts or Poor Law ‘Union Sub-Districts, 


garishes, and places included within the limits of 


‘the metropolis, as defined in the present. London 
‘Weekly Tables of Mortality in Middlesex, Surrey, 
| and Kent;” thereis a map annexed to a portion 
of the Census, by which it appears that it is a dis- 


‘trict which is limited on the west by Kensing- 
‘fon, Fulham, and Hammersmith; on the south- 


west by Putney, Wandsworth, and Streatham ; 


on the north by Hampstead, St. Pancras, Isling- 
ton, and Hackney; on the north-east by Poplar 
and Bow ; onthe east by Greenwich and Wool- 
“wich; on the south by Dulwichiand Norwood; 
and on the south-east it imcludes. Plumstead, 


| 


Eltham, Lee, Lewisham, and Sydenham ; in some 


respects, especially on the Kent side, it ismore 


extensive than the present area of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, which does not include 
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Mr. Forsyth—continued. 


Sydenham; on the west it appears to be coter- 
minous; there is one point with respect to that 
district to which I would draw the attention of 
the Committee, which is that the parish of Barnes, 
into which Hammersmith Bridge abuts, and in 
which the south end of that bridge is situate, is 
outside the limits of this area, and also of the 
area of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

162. On the’south side it abuts on ground out- 
side those/areas ?~-Yes:; it appears that the area 
of the bills of mortality which has been treated 
as London in the Censuses has gradually grown, 
from the year 1604, when that limit seems first 
to have been used, up to 1851, but it has not 
been altered in the Censuses of 1861 and 1871. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


163. The Metropolitan Police District area 
would of course: take in Barnes and beyond ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

164, In your opinion, would that bea ‘fair 
area to take ?—I think that would be a very fair 
compromise between the inner metropolitan area 
and: the outer county area. 


Mr. ArTHUR GuNWN, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


165. You are the Aceountant of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works ?—I am. 

166. Have you had the opportunity of reading 
the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee at their last sitting ?I.have. : 

167.' Can you ‘give ‘us any’evidence either in 
confirmation or contradiction of. certain figures 
adduced by’ Mr. Blyth in his evidence last 


Friday ; for instance, with regard to the rateable 


value of the various ‘areas which might be put 
under. contribution for the purpose of meeting 
the cost of freeing the bridges ?— The rateable 
value of the metropolis, quoted by Mr. Blyth, 
was from an assessment that was current before the 
6th of April of this year. Now that.a new valu- 
ation list has come in force these figures are in- 


creased considerably. I have here a statement 


showing first ofall the rateatle area of the Me- 
tropolitani Board of Works; that rateable area is 
now: 23,111,313 /1....That is the valuation less 
exemptions. ' 


168. Have you ‘the ficures for November 


—1875?—The rateable value of the Metropolitan 
_ Board’‘area im November'was 21,292,000 2. Then 


the rateable value of the area as described in the 
Bill before the Committee (that-is, the area in- 


eluding ‘counties), is 27,159,000 7. 


Mr. Alderman M< Arthur. 


«169. What’ does that ‘comprise’?—It includes 
Middlesex: inclusive of \the City; it includes 
Surrey (I have the City separately); then it 


includes parts of Kent;: the whole works: out to 


27,000,000. 
"170. Have you the valuation of the metro- 
politan ‘police’ district? —The valuation of the 
metropolitan police ‘district is now 24,500,000 1, 
but that’is ‘excluding the City. If-you add’ to 
that the City, whith is’2,968,000/., that'makes'a 
total of 27,476,000 7, . 

“RAOUL OFF 


Sir Frevor Lawrence. 


171. Yonr total, including the City, comes to 
more than the rateable value of the area in the 


Bill ?—Yes. 


Sir James Luwrence. 


172. The Bill takes in all the rural districts of 
Surrey, and the police area takes in some of the 
districts not taken in by the Bill?—Yes, there 
has been a great increase in the rateable values, 
and, of course, that is likely to continue. 


Mr. Alderman M Arthur. 


173. What was the date of the valuation of th 
police district?—-The valuation of ‘the metro- 
politan ‘police district is now 22,006,0002, 
but I have allowed an inerease amounting to 
24,500,0007. As regards the figures I have 
given with reference to the area of the Bill, 
the figures for counties outside the area of the 
Metropolitan Board are those which were current 
in September last. I believe there isto be a new 
valuation in September of this year. 


Mr. ‘Forsyth. 


174. They ‘are as near as you can give them ?— 
Yes; of course, there is'a very great increase 
continually in rateable values. In 1870, the rate- 
able value of the Metropolitan Board ‘area ‘was 
only 18,700,000 7., as against 23,000,000 /. now,, 
and in 1865 it was only 14,400,0007. 

175. The ‘area remaining the same ?—Yes,. 
absolutely the same. ‘I am not including in those 
figures one or two parts which have been brought 
in simply for drainage purposes. 


Chairman. 


176. Are there'any other figures that: you can 
place’before us with reference to this inquiry? 
—An important matter to be considered, per- 
haps,.is this, that the population of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works area is now goimg 
outside the area to.a ‘very great ‘extent, in con- 

c2 “sequence 


f 


Mr. Blyth. 
2 May.1876, 


Mr. Gunn. 


Mr. Gunn. 


2 May 1876. 
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Chairman —continued, 


sequence of the railway facilities being so great; 
so that in the Census Returns of 1871, the Regis- 
trar General shows that the population of the 
outer ring, as he calls it, that is outside the 
Board of Works area, but in the 15-mile area, 
had increased 50 per cent. in 10 years, whereas 
the population within the area of the Metropolitan 
Board had only increased 16 per cent. in the 
same period, and of course that tendency is con- 
tinuing. Londoners are going to live outside 
the area which is now taxed by the Metropolitan 
Board; the only metropolitan contribution which 
this area now gives is in the shape of coal and 
wine duties; that is all that is contributed by this 
population that is outside the area towards the 
improvements of London. 

177. Can you give us the actual increase of 
population between those two lines, that is to 
say, between the area of the Metropolitan Board 
and the 15-mile area ?—I have the population of 
the police district. In 1851 that was 2,680,000 ; 
in 1861, 3,222,000, and in 1871, 3,883,000. The 

opulation of the outer ring (that is outside the 
Board of Works area and within the 15 miles), 
in 1851, was 318,000; in 1861 it was 418,000, 
and then it is between 1861 and 1871 that the 
great increase has taken place, and it is now 
continuing ; it was 633,000 in 1871. 

178. I understand your evidence to be to this 
effect, that that is an imcreasing increase ?—An 
increasing increase. ; 

179. I understand you to say that the metro- 
politan population is largely spreading beyond 
the area of the Metropolitan Board of Works? 
—Very largely; we have one fact that shows 
that. Some of the districts beyond the area of the 
Board of Works wish to come into the main drain- 
age area. They have requested to do sv, and 
some of them have come in, Hornsey in parti- 
cular, with a rateable value of 99,000 /., and on 
the south side Beckenham, which has recently 
come in. 

Sir James Hogg. 


180. As to Hornsey, Hornsey came in because 
it was within the area?—That was South 
Hornsey ; I was instancing North Hornsey and 
Beckenham to show that the metropolitan popu- 
lation in those places are wishing to make use of 
the facilities afforded by the Metropolitan Board. 

181. A great many have been refused that 
have wanted to come in, because the drainage 
is not large enough for them ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


182. Will you cast your eye round the metro- 
politan area and name to the Committee where 
the population of a metropolitan character ap- 
pears to you to be mainly spreading ?—Take 
first the Alexandra Palace, that includes High- 
gate and Hornsey ; the whole of that is outside 
the district. Now that the Great Eastern comes 
to Liverpool-street, the value of house property 
is rising in Walthamstow and all that district, 
and there is likely to be a larger population re- 
siding there; that is all outside the district. 
Then there is West Ham; the population is in- 
creasing there. Then when you come south of the 
river there is this large district of Bromley and 
Beckenham which has recently come into the 
metropolitan sewage system; that is a large and 
rich district. Then you come to Croydon, which, 
though extra-metropolitan, has really a metro- 
politan population, a vast number of people re- 
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Chairman—conxtinued. 


siding there, coming in and going out of the 
metropolis. Then we have Mitcham and Wim- 
bledon, and then there is Richmond; there is a 
large population there. Then on the north-west 
you have Acton and Ealing, and Willesden ig 
now, through the facilities of the North Western 
coming into Broad-street, increasing largely. It 
seemed to the Legislature only fair in continuing 
the wine and coal duties that that outer ring 


should contribute. 
. oe 
Sir Trevor Lawreuce. 


iq 
183. The inbabitants within that area do not — 


contribute in any shape or way to metropolitan” 


burdens except by the coal and wine dues ?—In ~ 
no other way. | 


184, Are you of opinion if the coal and wine 


dues were removed it would make little differ. 


ence practically in the value of coals ?—I could 
not give a decided opinion upon that. 


i 


; 
‘ 


185. What is the coal duty ?—One shilling and 


a penny a ton; 9d. of that goes to the Thames 
Embankment and Queen Victoria-street, the 
Park lane Improvement and Chelsea Embank- 


Besides that the Metropolitan Board of Works 


receives the wine dues which are levied in the 


same area; those only come to about 11,000/. a! 
year. Those are all ‘collected by the City; the 
Metropolitan Board proportion is handed over to 
the Treasury to meet the cost of those loans that 
have been guaranteed by the Government, and 


i eS 


y 
ment, and 4d. goes to City improvements, the 
Holborn Viaduct, and the streets near there. 


the residue is handed over to the Metropolitan — 


Board. 
Mr. Young. 


186. How long are those duties to continue ?— — 
Till July 1888, so far as the Metropolitan Board ~ 
and the City are concerned, and then one year’s 
duties go to pay the cost of the freeing the several — 


bridges up the river, Staines, Chertsey, Walton, 
Hampton, Kingston, Richmond, and Kew. 


Sir James Hogg. 


187. And bridges at Chingford and Totten- ~ 


{ 


ham ?—Yes. 


Mr. Young. 
188. You are not able to say whether the im- 


Se hg ee 


position of those duties would add to the cost of © 


coal?—I do not know how that would be. 

189. As a matter of fact, does not the imposi- 
tion of those duties weight the manufacturers of 
London and the neighbourhood as against manu- 


facturers in other places ?—There are other duties — 
imposed in other places which would probably — 
counterbalance the duty to which the manufac- — 
turer of London and the neighbourhood would 


be subject, and of course a manufacturer in 


London and the neighbourhood has facilities — 
which manufacturers in other localities would not ~ 


have. 


ties in the Government have refused to continue 


the coal and wine dues ?—Yes; I could under- — 


stand the opposition to those duties if they were 
going to be imposed now for the first time, but 
seeing that they have existed for so many years 
I can hardly see how they can affect manufac- 
tures in the district. A penny coal duty has been 
levied ever since, 1807 ; an eightpenny coal duty 
has been levied from the time of William and 


190. Is not it the fact that both political par- 


— 


Mary, and a duty of 4 d,, representing the ancient — 


metage duty formerly charged by the Corpora- 
tion 
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. Mr. Young—continued. 
tion of the City, has been levied time out of 
mind by the City in virtue of their right to exer- 
cise the office of measurers of coal; the duties 
being so ancient I can hardly conceive that they 


| would he palpably felt. 


191. Do you think that a tax is in fact any 


‘Tess a tax because it has been borne for a number 


of years?—I think that there are very few house- 


holders who know that there is a tax upon coals. 


192. Iam speaking more of manufacturers ?— 


| Manufacturers, of course, know that in the cost 
of the coal they pay the duty. 


193. It must be a weight to them in their 


trade ?—I should suppose if you compared the 
| conditions applying to manufactures in the dis- 
' trict in which the coal and wine duties are levied, 
| and those applying to manufacturers outside the 
| district, you would find something else to counter- 


balance the disadvantage of the tax. 


Chairman. 
194. I understand your statement to be this, 


_ that indirect taxes, like the coal and wine duties, 
are not so palpably felt ?—No. 


_ 195. I do not understand you to suggest that 
the coal and wine duties do not affect the price 
of the commodities ?—Certainly not. 

196. 1 assume that you would consider that the 
coal and wine duties were paid by the consumers 
of coal and wine, or by the consumers of articles 
into the production of which either coal or wine 


_ might enter ?—Quite so. 


197. If you impose a tax upon raw material 
or the manufactured article, you cannot escape 


its ultimate incidence upon those who have to 


purchase those articles, or the products of those 
articles ?—No. 
: Mr. Forsyth. 
198. Suppose the price of coals in London to 


be 27s. a ton, and the coal duty were repealed, 


do you think that the price of coal would fall to 
26s. aton?—It might not immediately ; but, as 
I understand, the question relates rather to 
manufactures and the coal tax when spread over 
the cost of the manufactured article must be so 
small as to be inappreciable. Take the article of 
beer for instance; what would it come to per 
barrel; or take the article of paper, what would 
it come to per ream. Paper is now so exceedingly 
cheap, that it is not like an article of very great 
value. 
Sir Jumes Hogg. 

199. Practically you think the consumer would 
not benefit much if these coal and wine duties 
were taken off?—The consumer of the manu- 
factured article would hardly feel it. Ordinary 
consumers of coals hardly know that they pay 
coal duty. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence. 

200. What do the coal duties produce now ?— 
The coal duties in 1875 produced 335,400 1., and 
the wine duty produced 11,600 /., the total being 
347,0007.; then from that is to be deducted the 
eost of collection, say 7,000/., the net. receipts 
being 340,000 /.; that, of course, is an increasing 
income. 

Chairman. 


201. Have you any other figures to lay before © 


the Committee?—I have estimates of the cost of 

acquiring these bridges; I have gone into that 

for the Metropolitan Board on two different occa- 

sions; the figures that Mr. Blyth has given as 
0.100. 


=—Ves: 
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Chairman—continued. 


the cost of buying up these bridges seem to me 
within the mark; that is to say, 1,500,000 2, that, 
to my mind, is an outside figure. 

202. You think under arbitration you would 
have a tolerable assurance that that total would 
not be exceeded ?—Yes. 

203. I understand you to say that you have 
twice had occasion to consider this subject of the 
probable cost of freeing the bridges ?—I have. 

204. And your opiniun, founded on the result 
of those two investigations, is, that the fioures 
placed before us by Mr. Blyth are reliable ?— 
That is my opinion. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 


205. What was the date of those inquiries ?— 
The last was in 1874, and the one before was in 
the latter part of 1872 and the spring of 1873; 
Mr. Blyth said that he considered that the cost 
would be 1,200,000 /. or 1,300,000 .; that would 
be my opinion also. 

206. You think that the 1,500,0002. would 


’ fully cover the whole ?—Yes, the whole cost of 


the bridges being compulsorily taken. 
Sir Trevor Lawrence. 

207. Have you made any computation, sup- 
posing the coal and wine duties were to be ex- 
tended, how long a period it would be necessary to 
further extend them to meet the cost of freeing 
the bridges ?—I made a computation on the basis 
of the duties in 1874, so that the calculation 
would be a little more favourable now, because 
the coal and wine duties have increased slightly 
since then; if the coal and wine duties were ex- 
tended for 10 years from 1889, the whole of the 
coal and wine duties together would realise one 
million and a half; the wine duty and the 8 d. 
coal duty alone, that is, the Metropolitan Board 
portion alone, leaving the City out, would he 
1,069,000 7.; the whole would be a million and 
a half. 

Mr. Forsyth. 


208. In that calculation, as I understand you, 
you have not taken into account the prospective 
increase of the coal and wine duties, but you 
have taken them as they stood in 1874?—That 
was on a slight increase which I allowed for 
when I estimated it in 1874, but it practically is 
on the figures as they stand at present; the coal 
and wine duty in 1875 was larger than in 1874; in 
1875 it was 347,000/7. as against 315,000 /. ip 
1874. 

Chairman. 

209. At the present moment, as I understand 
you, the income from the coal and wine duties is 
347,000 J. ?>—Yes. 

210. And that income must almost inevitably 
increase year by year as the population increases ? 


Sir James Lawrence. 


211. Two years ago the coal and wine duties 
rather fell off, did they not ?— Yes. 

212. There has been a gradual increase, but if 
coals rise very much in price there is a diminu- 
tion ?—Yes, but taking a series of years, say 
7 years or 10 years, there is an increase. 


Chairman. 


213. The 347,000 J, is for what year ?—1875. 

214. That is after the reduction in the con- 
sumption of coal had been got over to a large 
extent ?—Yes. 


C3 215. Have 


Mr, Gunn. 
2 May 1876. 


My.'Gunn. 
‘2’ May 1876. 


thing. 
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Chairman—continued. 


215. Have there been previous yearsin which 
the receipts'from the coal and wine duties would 
exceed 347,000 /.?—No, thatis the largest receipt 
there has been. 

216. Supposing that the coal and wine duties 
were extended for 10 years from 1889, would you 
assume the continuance of the same annual income 
or an increase ?—In my calculation, when I made 
it in 1874, in order to be safe, I included only a 
slight increase, but now it is about whatthe.actual 
receipt is. 

217. You would base your calculation upon 
the assunsption that the income from those 
sources would remain the same ?—I should be dis- 
posed, in making a calculation now, to allow 
something for an increase. I have not made a 
special calculation for this Committee. 

218. Supposing the income to remain the same, 
the 347,000/7. in 10 years would amount. to 
3,470,000 7, ?—Yes. | 

219. And if you allowed any increase in’ the 
future it would be between three millions and-a- 
half.and four millions ?—Yes. 

220. Do I rightly understand you that the 
whole of that would be required to meet the 
charge with interest of a present payment of a 
million and-a-half?—Yes: in 1874, when I made 
the calculation, it would; now the present value 
would be slightly greater, because we are ap- 
proaching 1889; the 1,500,000/. would have to 
be borrowed at once, and there would be nothing 
to meet the charge and interest till 1889. 

221. The nature of the operation would be 
this: if Parliament were to extend the coal and 
wine duties for 10 years, from 1889 to 1899, we 
should be postponing the payment of the cost of 
freeing the bridges and paying for it with accu- 
mulated interest during that decade of years ?— 
‘Yes, but it would cost no‘more than if the ready 
money were at hand; if I may explain it, it would 
be in this way: ‘The Metropolitan Board has 
raised consolidated stock, and that stock: must 
be paid off by 19295; ‘not necessarily an equal 
amount every year, but if the sinking’ fund were 
so controlled (and it is under the control of the 
Treasury entirely) that the whole principal debt 
were paid off in 1929 the public would | have 
nothing to say against it, it would be perfectly 
fair and just in every way. ‘Then if the interest 
on a loan of this kind (which of course has to be 
paid immediately the loan is raised): were to be 
met out of the money which otherwise would be 
applied to thé redemption of the debt atthe 
present time, and, so to say, the thing went on 
accumulating ; then when the extension of \the 
coal.and wine duties came into operation in 1889 
there would be sufficient to pay off the accumu- 
lated debt with ; so that it would really only cost 
32 per cent., though it is deferred ;. if. this ma- 
chinery were sanctioned by the Treasury, and I 
see no reason why itshould not, the same amount 
of debt would be paid off in the same length of 
time. 


Sir James Lawrence. 
222. You must have compound interest ?— 
Yes, there must be compound ‘interest, accu- 
mulating interest, but it comes to the same 


Chairman. 
223. Do I rightly understand your idea to be 
this, that if the coal .and wine duties were. ex- 
tended for 10 years from 1889, in order to meet 
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Chairman—continued. 
this hypothetical charge of a milliomand a half 
for freeing the bridges, the ratepayers would im- 
mediately begin to contribute towards that cost, 
or do you contemplate that their contributions 
would be postponed till 1889 ?—The Metropolitan 
Beard «now receives -under the Consolidated 
Loans Act. the coal and wine duties to their 
general rate; they go to the general expendi= 
ture of the Board, and the: residue which they 
receive from the Treasury is deducted from the 
rate which otherwise would be levied: upon the 
parishes. In 1889 the:rate of the Metropolitan 


Board will of course go up very Jargely, unless the 


coal and wine duties arevextended. £. 200,000i8. 


now received, which is equal to a 24d. rate, and 


of course if the coat and wine duties do not come 


in, the rate will have to be increased. 


cidence of a portion of that were postponed tll 


1889, unless the coal and wine duties were ex- — 
tended the rate would'be increased to a still — 
So unless. there is some provi- | 
’ sion for continuing the coal and wine duties after — 
1889, it will only so much more increase the ~ 


further extent. 


rate which which will have to be levied in 1889. 


224. You.are not only contemplating the pro- — 


longation of the coal and wine duties, but you 
are suggesting that if the obligation should be 


thrown on the Metropolitan Board of Works to” 
free the bridges;the Metropolitan Board of Works 


being recouped by giving them the coal and 
wine duties for 10 years. after 1889; that, as I 


If now the 
one million and*a half were borrowed, and the in= — 


understand,is the scheme you have in your mind? — 


a Mese ing 
Sir. James Lawrence. r 
225. Would not the effect of that be tostop all 
improvements with the exception of freeing the 
bridges ?—No, I think not ; because the rateable 
value increases so much year by year, that there 
is an opportunity of carrying out the improve- 


ments as well; 1d.in the pound now produces — 


96,000 /., whileit only produced, in 1873, 84,500 /.. 
It has. increased one-seventh between 1873 and 


1876; I do not know that other improvements 


would have to stop. 
Sir Trevor Lawrence. 

226. What is the exact nature of the operation 
by which the bridges up the Thames have been 
freed?—The money has been raised from insur- 
ance offices or other bodies in the City at com- 
pound interest. 


227. At 32 per cent.?—No, it would be 


greater than that; they ‘would not raise the 


money, probably, for less than 43 per cent.; the 


insurance companies would receive nothing till 


1888; it suits surance companies to lend money - 


in that’ way. 

228. They charge an extra rate of interest in’ 
consideration of the repayment’ being deferred 
for that period ?—Yes, it suits very few people 
except ‘insurance companies’ to: lend money in 
that ‘way; if it\were raised in Metropolitan 
Consolidated Stock, there would bea great sayv- 
ing ;/43 per cent.,.I believe,.is the lowest rate at 
which:it can be raised. from insurance offices. 


Sir James Hogg. 


229. The Kew Bridges Committee have been 
authorised to raise money by means of the 
Metropolitan Board: Consolidated Stock ?—Yes, 
to the. extent of 50,0007, and they can raise 
money by that means at a much easier rate. 

230. That 


Sir James Hogg—continued. 
230. That is to complete the freeing of the 
bridges:?— Yes. . 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


| 231. Are the coal and wine duties appro- 
jpriated for every year up to 1889?—Yes, up to 
| uly 1889, and without further legislation a por- 
tion of them cease. 


. Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 

232. With regard to your estimate of the cost 
‘of freeing the bridges; will you say, generally, 
how you have arrived at that amount of 
/1,500,000 7. ; is it by taking so many years’ pur- 
chase of the gross tolls?~-I have taken out the 
total tolls, and upon that, exercising what seemed 
/to me to be a discreet judgment, I have brought 
‘out that total. 
| Se At the rate of so many years’ purchase ? 
—Yes. 
| 234. Have you allowed anything for the dilapi- 
‘dation of the bridges ?—I have not allowed fora 
‘fand out of which the bridges would be re- 
‘paired. 
235. Ido not mean that;. I mean if they 
were very much dilapidated; have you allowed 
‘anything for that?—I have not taken off anything 
for that. 


Mr. William Holms. 


' 236. You assume that 1.500,0007, would 

suffice for the freeing of the bridges ?—Yes. 
237. What bridges do you refer to ?—The 

whole of the bridges mentioned in the Bill. 


Mr. Forsyth. 


238. Have you formed any opinion in your 
own. mind as to which would be the fairest to the 
public, and the least onerous, to free the bridges 
by extending the coal and wine duties, if it could 
be done, for 10 years after 1889, or by means of 
a rate levied on a certain area ?—It has seemed 
to me that the continuance of the coal and wine 
duties would be the fairer of the two, and the 
least onerous, for this reason, that an. indirect 
duty catches very many people who evade a 
direct tax, such, for instance, as the better class 
of workmen and others, and that to distribute 
the burthen of taxation of a great metropolis like 
this partly by direct and partly by indirect taxa- 
tion is fair and politic, especially seeing that the 
same kind of duty is levied in other places in the 
kingdom, 

Chairman. 

_ 239. Can you explain to.us how it is that. the 
better class.of workmen:escape the rates in the 
metropolis ?— Very many of them live in lodgings; 
it-may be said. that. they pay-the rate in the rent 
which is charged for their. rooms, but. that is ex- 
eeedingly small, I think as compared.with what 
is.paid. by the householder. el 

_ 240. Ii take. it that they will. infallibly pay 
their share: of the rate whichis paid, on the whole 
house; you would not be inclined to dispute that 
proposition ?—No, 
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Mr. Young. 
241. Is not: it possible: that) they may» pay 


more ?—I do not know how that: may be; of 


course the chief value of the indirect tax would 
be in its being levied on. those persons who now 
‘reside out of London. Iam asked-whetherinmy 
judgment the contrivance of the coal and wine 
duties would be better than imposing a rate; if 
the levying of the coal and wine duties is in the 
same area, probubly the effect: might be the same, 
though there isa very: much greater: outcry 
against a direct rate than there is against an in- 
direct rate. 
Chairman. 


242. The police rate is on the same area as 
the coal and wine duties ?—Yes, and therefore to 
keep the rates down by an indirect tax seéms to 
me to be politic for a purpose of this kind. 


Mr. William Holms. 


243. You stated that'a penny in the pound 
produced 96,0007. a-year; what area did you 
refer to?—That is the Metropelitan Board’ of 
Works area. 


Sir Charles Russell. 


244, Do I rightly understand you to think 
that if your scheme was carried out by a con- 
tinuance of the coal and wine duties, the cheapest 
way of working it would be by raising metro- 
politan consols as against: borrowing money from 
insurance offices and others ?--Yes. 

245. That is your idea of the cheapest way of 
working it ?—Yes. 


Sir James Hogg. 
246. That was the planof the Bill brought in 


to the House of Commons. by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works?—Yes., 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


247. You stated there: were other places in 
which duties similar to. the coal.and wine duties 
were imposed; will you mention one or two of 
the: principal ones? — Brighton, Dover, and 
Hxeter. I have here an account, of local dues 
levied on the importation and exportation of coals 
and coke in any part of the United Kingdom in 
the years 185! and 1852; some of them are 
municipal dues. 

Chairman. 


248. They are all in the case of harbours, are 
they not ?—Exeter would hardly be a harbour; 
or take Brighton, there isa local due of 2s. 6d. 
a ton; itis a local due levied at Shoreham. 


Mr. Forsyth. 


249. Is that on land-borne coal. ?—It is: col- 
lected! in Shoreham; I cannot speak: from my 
own knowledge whether it it levied on land-borne 
coal. 
: Chairman. 

250. You are not prepared to tell us that those 
dues are levied on land-borne coals ?—No; but I 
will ascertain. 


Mx. Ricuarp Haprrevn, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman: 
251. You are.Churchwarden of the Parish of 
Battersea ?-—Yes. ' 
252. And you. are familiar with the state of 
et00; ° =" 


Chairman—continued. 


opinion of ‘the inhabitants of Battersea with re- 
gard to. the question that! we are discussing to- 
day ?— Yes. 
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Chaivman—continued. 


253. What evidence can you give the Com- 
mittee upon that subject?—I have here a 
resolution of the vestry of Battersea on the sub- 
ject, and they have presented a petition to the 
House in favour of the Bill now before them. 
This is not the first petition that they have pre- 
sented on the subject when the question has been 
before the House; on previous occasions they 
have supported the proposition for freeing the 
bridges, and they have been in frequent 
communication with Sir Henry Peek upon the 
subject. I would wish to place a few facts before 
you in support of the views which we entertain 
upon this question. The parish of Battersea has 
perhaps a greater interest, and is more directly 
affected by the question than any other parish. 
We have a Thames frontage of 33 miles; the 
parish of Battersea is tapped by three bridges, 
which are all toll bridges. There is Battersea 
Bridge, Albert. Bridge, and Chelsea Bridge, whilst 
a fourth toll bridge, Vauxhall, is within 500 
yards of the eastern boundary, and a fifth, 
Wandsworth Bridge, is within 200 yards of the 
western boundary of the parish. Battersea has 
become within the last 20 years very much altered 
in its character; instead of becoming a rich 
parish, as it was expected it would become, it has 
become a poor parish. The population has in- 
creased considerably, more so than any other 
parish in the metropolitan district in the last 15 
years. In 1861 the population of Battersea was 
19,600; in 1871, the population was 54,016. 
Now we calculate itto be nearly 80,000. Twenty- 
five years ago small houses were almost the 
exception, now they are the rule, and I will give 
you these figures in support of that assertion. 
We have within the parish 9,959 inhabited houses. 
Of that number 8,481 are of a rateable value of 
25 l. or under, thereby proving that our parish is 
now occupied to a very great extent by the 
working population of the metropolis whose voca- 
tions are outside the parish. It has always been 
the opinion of the Battersea vestry that these tolls 
upon the bridges are a direct tax upon labouring 
men, and to test that opinion we have on more 
than one occasion, the last being so recently as 
last Thursday, placed men upon our three toll 
bridges, Battersea, Albert, and Chelsea Suspen- 
sion Bridges, in order to take the number of foot- 
passengers passing over from hour to hour, from 
midnight to midnight. I will give you the total 
number passing over the three bridges each hour. 
There is no difference in the character of the 
bridges or the passengers. From 12 to 1 there were 
on Thursday night 135; from 1 to 2 there were 
38; from 2 to3 there were 24; from 3 to 4 there 
were 29; from 4 to 5 there were 74; from 5 to 
6 (L ask the Committee’s particular attention to 
this, because this is the first of the labouring men’s 
hours), there were 1,129; from 6 to 7 there were 
585; from 7 to 8 there were 320; from 8 to 9 
there were 529; from 9 to 10 there were 422; 
from 10 to 11 there were 292; from 11 to 12 there 
were 261; from 12 to 1 there were 338; from 
1 to 2 there were 262; from 2 to 3 there were 
289; from 2 to 4 there were 215; from 4 to 5 
there were 299; from 5 to 6 (and here we come 
to the time for the labouring man to return 
from his work), there were 1,115; from 6 to7 
there were 822; from 7 to 8 there were 540; 
from 8 to 9 there were 596; from 9 to 10 there 
were 440; from 10 to 11 there were 303; and 
from 11 to 12 there were 157: making a total 


during the 24 hours of 9,214. 
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Chairman—continued. 


254. That is on all the three bridges both ways? 
—Yee; those statistics, I think, clearly prove to 
the Committee that these bridges are used prinei~ 
pally by the working population ; that is to say, 
by the labouring men. 


Mr. William Holms. 


255. What is the amount of toll paid by foot 
passengers at those bridges ?—A halfpenny each 
way; so that that is a direct tax of 6 d. a week 
upon the labouring man; that is to say, the bread- 
winner of the family; but supposing necessity 
compels the wife or family to use the bridge, of 
course that tax is considerably increased, 


; Chairman. 
256. Did your enumerators take the vehicular 
traffic ?>— No. Mie 
Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 


257. Do those men take their dinners with 
them when they go to their work ?—Asa rule 
they do, but in some instances it might be sent; 
but in the middle hour of the day, the dinner 
hour, from 12 to 1, the numbers are not very 
much increased ; and I should suppose, as a rule, 
the working man takes his dinner with him for 
that reason; that is a great proof, so far as num- 
bers can prove anything, that it is a direct tax 
upon a working population, as ours is in Battersea, | 
and that is the great.reason why we support the | 
Bill. 

258. If the dinner were taken to the workman 
by the family, it would increase the amount paid? 
—Yes; the outlay is so great that that is not done; 
the small number crossing the bridge in the middle 
of the day proves that he takes his dinner with 
him, or that he gets it in the locality where he 
works; he cannot afford the money out of his 
wages to come home, or to have his dinner sent 
tohim. ‘Those figures were the principal reason 
why the vestry came to the resolution to present 
a petition to the House in favour of the Bill, 


Mr. Young. 


259. Is there any feeling in your district 
among the working men on this subject; have 
they themselves petitioned, or have they petitioned _ 
your vestry in any shape to take steps towards 
the freeing of the bridges ?—-There has been no 
public meeting of the working population in the 
parish, but the vestry was memorialised by the 
tradesmen’s club, meeting in the parish in the last 
instance, and [ might say that it was upon that 
that the vestry took action. I may mention, as a 
matter of local history, that when Battersea Park 
was projected, andthe Suspension Bridge in con- 
nection with it, a very eminent capitalist and 
builder of that day made this offer to the Govern- 
ment, that if they would make the bridge toll free, 
he would buy the surplus lands of the Government — 
adjoining the bridge and create a second Bel- 
gravia; instead of having got a second Belgravia, 
we have got a second Alsatia,and the Government 
lands remain still unsold; a builder did build a 
mansion there, the yearly value of which was 
perhaps 3001. or 400 /.; that has stood 10 or 12 
years unlet. 

260. It is a poor man’s neighbourhood ?—It 
has become so mainly, we think, on account of 
the toll on Battersea Bridge. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


261. Is it the fact that the tolls have lately 
been doubled on Battersea Bridge Coleg 
oot 


ee 
ms 
co 
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Sir Trevor Lawrence—continued. 


foot passengers; I believe the tolls have been 
increased for vehicles; it has been so stated to 


me. ‘ 

_ 262. Is that house which you spoke of the 
large house just at the corner of Battersea Park ? 
—Yes, known as Todd’s Folly ; Todd being the 
builder of it; it is. divided in two, and they ask 
200 7. for one-half of it, and 1502. for the other. 
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Sir Trevor Lawrence—continued. 


I believe it was recently sold for 3,000/. I 
should think that it;cost about double the money, 
and it still remains unlet; it was the original 
idea to have a superior class of houses there, and 
that might be called “a decoy duck ;” it was in- 
tended to create such a neighbourhood round the 
park, but the toll bridge has most effectually 
strangled the idea. 


Mr. Ropert APPLEGARTH, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 


263. You are Secretary to the Metropolitan 
Free Bridges Association ?—I am, and have been 
since its formation. 

264. Of whom is that association composed? 
—Workmen, tradesmen, and inhabitants gene- 
rally, principally of the parish of Lambeth, 
where the association originated. 
_ 265. With what object was the association 
formed ?—Originally to free Waterloo Bridge 
from toll; but after taking counsel with our 
friends in the House of Commons, we found that 
we should have to make our programme a little 
more comprehensive to carry our Bill through 
the House, and consequently we enlarged our 
programme so as to include all the bridges. 

265. Willyou state to the Committee what 
steps have been taken by the association, from 
time to time, with a view of carrying out the 
objects for which it was formed /—During 1868 
and 1869, whatis now the Free Bridges Asso- 
ciation, was in embryo; it was in the hands of 
‘workmen exclusively. After a while, the trades- 
men of the neighbourhood began to take it 
“up, and in the early part of 1870 a meeting 
was held in St. John’s schoolroom in the 
Waterloo road, and there the association was 
‘inaugurated. Then we prepared a programme 
‘for freeing Waterloo Bridge from toll; but we 
‘took counsel with our friends in the House 
‘of Commons, and saw reason to enlarge our 

“programme so as to cover the whole of the 
“bridges; our idea at that time was to free the 
bridges out of the coal and wine dues.. In 
seeking for the means of carrying out our object, 
‘we looked to a tax which, in its incidence, 
would be the most equitable, and though we 
“were met by opposition, I have still reasons for 
‘believing that there is no tax that is levied 
or can be levied that is so just in its inci- 
‘dence as the coal and wine dues. I do not 
‘think there is any gentleman who has given so 
‘much attention to this question as the late 
‘lamented Mr. William Newton, a Member of the 
‘Metropolitan Board of..Works, and he says, 
“TJ think you will find that the private consump- 
‘tion of coal is as nearly proportioned to general 
expenditure as it possibly can be,” and he goes 
on to show that if a poor laundress, who may 
consume a hundredweight of coal per week, pays 
a tax of a halfpenny on the coal she consumes in 
the week, the brewer, or sugar refiner, or large 
‘consumer of coal, who may consume 1,000 tons 
of coal during the same time, only pays in about 
the same proportion. 


Chairman. 


267. That is to say, about in the proportion of 
the coal tax to the price per ton of coal?— 
Exactly 80. 
0,100. 


a 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 


268. Have you any further information to give 
to the Committee on the subject?—I do not 
know whether it is within the province of the 
Committee to receive evidence as to the necessity 
of the bridges being freed from toll, but a late 
Witness spoke about the hardship of this toll 
upon the working men, and if you will allow 
me, I will give you what I know to be the view 
taken by working men upon this question. Take 
Waterloo Bridge for instance; rents being lower 
in Lambeth than on the Middlesex side of the 
water, naturally the poorer class of workpeople 
seek their homes there; but they find much of 
their employment on the Strand side of the 
river. Take, for instance, the vast number of 
children who are employed at our theatres in the 
winter season, during the Christmas holidays ; 
their wages are about 1s..a day, 6s.a week. In 
the early part of the time they go over to the 
theatres for the rehearsal at, say, 10 or 11 o’clock 
in the morning; they pay their 3d. toll, and 
they are kept at rehearsal till 3 or 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon; but as they cannot afford to 
pay out of 1s.a day another 3d. to go home to 
spend the few hours which they have between 
the rehearsal and the performance, and as they 
cannot remain in the theatre they are turned out 
into the street to take a few hours’ education in 
Clare Market or the Seven Dials. After the 
business of the night is over, they go to their 
homes at 10 or 11 o’clock at night, paying 
another 4d. out of their limited means; some 
people may consider that that is a very small 
matter, but when you consider that the income 
of those boys or girls is only 6 s. a week, out of 
which they pay 6d. a week for toll, that amounts 
to 83 per cent. of their earnings for walking 
over Waterloo Bridge; if they were to go 
home after rehearsal, instead of running about 
the streets, they would have to pay 164 per cent., 
ora little more, of the week’s earnings for crossing 
the bridge to and from their work. ‘Take the case 
of a labouring man with a family, whose wages 
we may set down at 25s. a week, many get much 
less than that; that man, if he only crosses 
Waterloo Bridge, or any toll bridge, morning and 
evening, pays 2 per cent. out of his wages for the 
convenience of passing over the bridge; that is 
undoubtedly a very great hardship on men of 
limited means. 


Mr. Young. 


269. He pays 2 per cent. if he does not go 
home to his dinner ?—Just so; if he goes home 
to his dinner and back again, he pays 4 per cent. 
out of his wages. It is surely not an unreasonable 
proposal to free the bridges now, when we find 20 
years ago “The Times” saying all that our journals 
are saying at the present day as to the necessity of 
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Mr. Young—continued. 


freeing the bridges, and when we find associa- 
tions such as the Toll Reform Association 20 
years ago laying before the House of Commons 
and the public, arguments in favour of freeing our 
roads from tolls; that is to say, to free the middle 
classes from the toll which they had to pay for 
horses and vehicles passing along the roads; 
surely an argument that was held to be good for 
that purpose 20 years ago will hold good in the 
case of the poorer population now with regard to 
the freeing of bridges. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 

270. Do you think that the toll, say, for in- 
stance, over Waterloo. Bridge, produces any ap- 
preciable effect in inducing persons who are 
engaged in such occupations as you spoke of at 
the theatres, and in works at the north side of the 
Thames, to keep on the north side of the Thames, 
thereby tending to overcrowding in those parts ? 
—Undoubtedly. 

271. You think that the effect is appreciable? 
—I know it. I had the misfortune to live at the 
foot of Waterloo Bridge until I was driven away 
by causes which I shall name more fully pre- 
sently, and having lived amongst the people in 
that neighbourhood these last 12 years, I know 
that to be the fact. 

272. The neighbourhood at the back of the 
Strand, about Clare Market, and between the 
Strand and Oxford-street and Holborn, is a very 
low neighbourhood, is it not?—Very low in- 


deed; that is the neighbourhood where those 


little children that I have referred to go to spend 
their leisure time instead of paying toll to go 
back to their homes. 


Mr. Alderman Al‘ Arthur. 


273. Do you find that a large number of the 
working population go over Waterloo Bridge to 
their work ?—That is so. 

274. Have you found that a considerable 
number, to save the toll, go by Westminster ?— 
Yes; that involves getting up three-quarters of 
an hour earlier in the morning, which is a severe 
tax on the men physically. 

278. Is it the fact that a number of working 
men walk over Westminster Bridge in order to 
avoid the toll on Waterloo Bridge ?—That is the 
fact. I have ascertained that fact years ago. 


Mr. Holms. 


276. What additional distance would they have 
to walk by going over Westminster Bridge ?— 
From a quarter of a mile to half a mile, or a mile. 
It would be a mile and a half in some cases. 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 


277. Has there been any expression of feeling 
on this matter on the part of working men by 
resolutions at public meetings, or otherwise ?— 
The last witness did not appear to have been 
aware that there have heen meetings on this 
matter in his own locality. I hold in my hand 
the report of a debate which took place in 
the House of Commons, on which we printed 
a notice of a meeting of working men, and 
which was held right in his midst, at which 
meeting, Sir Henry Peek, the first witness 
here to-day, was in the chair.. That was in 
1872. In addition to that, we have had meet- 
ings out of number. I should think our meetings 
would count by hundreds during the time that 
the association has been in existence. In addition 
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Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur—continued. — ' 


to that we have had cart-loads of petitions ; there 
is no sort of petition that working men w 


. ey 


more freely than petitions for freeing the bri 
278. Have you been in frequent communica: 
tion with the Metropolitan Board of Works ix 
connection with this matter ?—We have; and 
we have presented petitions signed by a very 
large number. ir 


Mr. Grantham. 


279. Which is the bridge which is said te 
impose a toll of 20,0002. a year?—W aterloc 
Bridge. a 

Sir Zrevor Lawrence. 


280. Has there been any great increase of 
traffic over Southwark Bridge since it was freed 
—Yes, an enormous increase; from Novembi 
1862 to May 1863, 257,216 persons passed ovel 
the bridge; but from November 1864 to May 
1865, when it was free, 2,359,312 person 
passed over it. ; v 

Chairman. b 


281. How were those figures ascertained ?— 
By placing a man at each end of the bridge 
counting the people as they passed over, and 
checking them off in fifties, one man checking 
the other. a 

282. Was that for a certain number of days? 
—For every day during the whole of the time,’ 

282. The bridge was watched day by dish 
during the whole of that period ?—Yes. ~~ 


Mr. Grantham. 


284. Those were foot passengers?—Yes, __ 

285. Have you any figures to show the differ- 
ence in the number of vehicles that have passed 
over Southwark Bridge since the freeing of the 
bridge as compared to the number passing over 
it previously ?—That would be difficult to ascer- 
tain, for though the men counted the vehicles, 
they had not been in the habit of counting them 
when the toll was taken, it would be difheult 
to estimate. A cab going over without a fare 
pays 1d., and a cab with a fare pays 2 d. 

286. Do you know whether any inducement is 
held out to cabmea to go over toll bridges oI 
do not know that there is, except the reduction 


7 


of 1d. when there is no fare in the cab. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


287. Have you any means of instituting a com- 
parison by figures between the traffic on two 
contiguous bridges, one paying toll and the other 
not; say Blackfriars and Waterloo, or Waterloo 
and Westminster ?—You may take the figures 
showing the traffic on Southwark Bridge in 1864 
—65, and compare them with the traffic on 
Waterloo during the same period. 2 

288. Have you got the figures for Waterloo 
for the same period ?—I have not them here, but 
the authorities would be willing to supply them, 
of course. dl 

Mr. Grantham. 


289. Can you tell the Committee whether the 
passenger traffic on Southwark Bridge has in- 
creased since the period for which you have 
given us the figures?—I do not think that has 
been tested, but I have been associated with this 
ile tba so. long, and I have been such a close 
observer of the traffic, that I may give a confident 
opinion that the traffic has considerably increased 
since that; I simply give that as my opinion. 
There is one aspect in which this question is to 

rhe 
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Mr. Grantham—continued. 


be looked at, which has been left out in all the 
inquiries into this question. It may seem strange 
‘that there isa moral aspect to. the toll bridges 

uestion, but we have watched the matter closely 
as an association, and we have found that as soon 
as you block a main thoroughfare with a toll 
Fac you at once form a sort of stagnant lo- 
eality for the accumulation of prostitution, and 
so much has this been the case with Waterloo 
Bridge, that having lived at the foot of the bridge 
myself for a very long time, on the Lambeth side 
(1 lived there till 1 was driven away by the 
presence of prostitution), I venture to say that 
there is no street and no road in London that 
ean be pointed to as a parallel to what Waterloo- 
‘road was three years ago. At that time I was 
‘associated with several in the neighbourhood, 
with a view, not to prevent prostitution by 
‘driving it away, but we thought that we had 
more than our fair share of it, and inasmuch as 
our boys could not leave our houses without 
being accosted by prostitutes in the most public 
‘manner possible, we did our best, and succeeded 
“40 some extent, in spreading the prostitution, in 
‘sending part of it away from the Waterloo-road, 
“but my impression is that there is still a fair 
‘share of it remaining. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


290. Is not it the case that you find prostitu- 
tion localised in other parts without any parti- 
cular reason connected with tolls ?—I have 
found that to be the case, but I have never seen 
a parallel instance; nothing that would compare 
with what I know to be the fact in Waterloo- 
toad. This subject is one that I have gone 
deeply into. 
a Chairman. 

291. What is the relation in your mind be- 
_tween the existence of a toll and the existence 


of a locality given over to prostitution ?—It 


appears to me that, being in the heart of a large 
population, and being so thoroughly blocked, the 
‘population is choked off of a night; it thus be- 
‘comes a quiet place, and convenient tor that busi- 
‘hess, much more so than a busy neighbourhood. 


i 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


_ 292. Waterloo-road is the great thoroughfare 
to one of the principal stations in the kingdom, 
which is within 200 or 300 yards of the end of 
‘the bridge ?—Yes. | 

_ 293. According to your view, the same state 
of affairs ought to have obtained on the other 
side of the bridge?—On the, other side of the 
bridge the houses are so few ; they are principally 
Government and other offices.. The houses and 
and shops are very few indeed before you get 
into the Strand. 
a Chairman. 

_ 294. Your remark applies toa bridge on which 
there is a toll, and not to free bridges >—Yes. 


Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 


_ 295. Do you think that if this toll were re- 
‘moved there would be a great increase to the 
alue of property on the south side of the river? 


-—I think there would be an increase in the value 


‘of property. But there are now people letting 
howses in localities convenient to toll bridges who 
will never be able to get such rents as they are 
how getting when the bridges are open, so that 
will have an effect both ways; where houses are 
0,100, 
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Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur---continued. 


let for ‘the purposes of prostitution they get 
eran rents for them; it would be a cure to 
that. 


Chairman. 
296. Your argument would appear to be this : 


Mr. 
Applegarth. 


2 May 1876, 


that taking the case of Waterloo Bridge, on which » 


there is a toll, the rents of property on that side 
of the bridge where the property is of least value, 
that is to say, on the south side of the river, will 
be low; and that the owners of property are very 
much tempted to take tenants of this description 
because they get higher rents?-—Yes. 

297. And if the tolls were removed, the 
average value of property immediately over the 
bridge would be raised, and the inducement to 
take such tenants would be diminished ? — 
es. 

Mr. Grantham. 


298. Testing it by facts, would you say that, 
comparing the property on the road leading to 
Waterloo Bridge with that on the road leading 
to Blackfriars Bridge, the property on the south 
side of Waterloo Bridge is of less value than the 
property on the south side of Blackfriars Bridge? 
—I think so. 

299. The appearance of the houses in the 
Waterloo-road is very much better; do you know 
the rents of the houses on the west side of the 
road, south of Waterloo Bridge, I mean the part 
of the road running down to the South Western 
Station ?-~£. 45, I believe, is the lowest rent 
there. 

300. Are they used as residences ?—Yes. 

301. What are the rents of the shops in the 
Blackfriars-road, on the west-side ; they are occu- 
pied by a very poor class of tradesmen, are they 
not ?—No, I think not; I know of three or four 


which would fairly bear that title, but there are - 


other good places of business. 

302. There is one ginger-beer shop, where 
ginger-beer is sold on a counter out in the street, 
and two or three other shops of that kind ?— 
Yes. 

303. Whereas there is nothing of that kind in 
the road leading from Waterloo Bridge ?—Yes, 
there are the same kind of shops. 

304. You mean below the station ?—Nearly at 
the foot of the bridge; you could throw a stone 
from the bridge to two or three of that kind of 
shops on the east side of the road. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


305. Has your association given any of its at- 
tention lately to the method of freeing these 
bridges >—No, I think we have grown wise by 
experience; we find what we believe to be the 
most equitable way of doing the thing was ob- 
jected to, and then we said that we hoped the 
Metropolitan Board of Works would devise some 
better means than we had proposed. 

306. The association has no suggestion to make 
as to the modus operandi?—The suggestion of the 
association is contained in the comprehensive 
Bill now before Parliament, which leaves the 
House in its wisdom to select any one of the 
number of proposals there made. Here is a list 
of our -vice presidents at the present moment 
(handing it in), and I have here the first list that 
was issued, showing that our association has 
increased in numbers and influence very remark- 
ably ; the vice presidents have contributed 
liberally towards the expense. 

D2 
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Mr. Tuomas MorrersHEAD, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 


307. You live in the neighbourhood of Vaux- 
hall, do not you ?—In Vauxhall, No. 1 Ward. 

308. Has your attention been called to the 
traffic across Vauxhall Bridge, more especially 
the traffic of the working classes?—Yes, and 
Battersea as well. 

309. Will you tell the Committee what you 
have ascertained as to that. traffic ?—I will con- 
fine myself to the district at the foot of Vauxhall 
Bridge, that ground once known as Vauxhall 
Gardens; it is now a dense block of working 
men’shouses. Turning from there to the Wands- 
worth-road Station, a mile and a half down, in 
near proximity to Albert Bridge, that district is 
one dense mass of working class buildings ; houses 
peculiarly adapted for mechanics and well adapted 
for them. I do not know any part of London 
that has so many houses of that character. At 
the other side, that is the Middlesex side of the 
water, there are seven large factories of one 
description or other facing this very district I 
am now speaking of. The factories are, first, 
Messrs. Smith & Taylor’s, near the barracks at 
Chelsea, a large building firm employing some 
400 or 500 men, of whom some 200 live in the 
immediate neighbourhood which I am describing, 
and they use Battersea Bridge or Vauxhall 
Bridge. The next works are Simpsons, the large 
machinists. They have a large number of men, 
of whom some 150 live on our side. Next 
comes the Government tailoring establishment 
in Pimlico, which employs a large number of 
females and males as well; that is not a very 
well paid labour. That work is done on the 
south side, and carried over in many instances 
by females. At no hour in the day can you 
pass over Vauxhill Bridge without meeting a 
female with a perambulator before her filled 
with work, either going to or returning from that 
tailoring establishment. Next comes Sélincourt 
and Colman’s, the great mantle makers; they 
employ a large number of girls in the factories ; 
some 100 or 120 of their operatives pass over the 
bridge from south to north in the morning, and 
again in the evening from north to south. Their 
average earnings are about 10s. a week, and 
there is a tax of 5 per cent. on their earnings. 

310. Where is that last place situated ?—Im- 
mediately at the foot of Vauxhall Bridge. Then 
there is Trollope’s, the great builders ; they have 
some 40 or 50 of their hands who go backwards 
and forwards, living on the south side and work- 
ing on the north. Then we come to Messrs. 
Jackson and Shaw’s, the great builders; they 
have some 200 of their workmen who use Vaux- 
hall Bridge backwards and forwards ; and, finally, 
we have the great works of Broadwood’s, the 
pianoforte manufacturers ; they have 200 of their 
hands living on the south side of the water and 
working at their works. Altogether I make out 
that there are 1,100 that are working at those 
places on the north side and living on the other 
side. Behind this range of workshops which 
skirt the Thames, there is a wealthy population 
residing in large houses all the way up from 
Messrs. Smith and Taylor’s workshops down to 
Westminster where Messrs. Broadwood’s works 
are. ; . 

311, You mean to say that those working 
people cannot get accommodation for living on 


_ Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur—continued. 

the north side, and they are obliged to live on the 
south side ?—Yes; I should like to add that this 
is only a tithe of the people who have to go back- 
wards and forwards. There are many shops that 
employ only 18 or 20 hands. There are a large 
number of bootmakers who live on the south side 

of the water who work atthe West End shops, — 
and who, perhaps, make one pair of boots a day; 
the wife goes over in the morning and fetches 
the work and takes it home the next morning; 
so that it is a tax on many people who are in 
domestic trades as well. D 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


312. Have you any knowledge: that those 
workpeople of whom you speak feel that tax as a 
severe burden ?—I am certainly aware that they 
do; for I have known them to pass resolutions 
on the subject at public meetings, and to petition © 
Parliament; and they have asked our borough 
Members whether they would do their best im 
Parliament to obtain the freeing of the bridges. 

313. Those are the questions that often come 
up at public meetings, political or otherwise ?—_ 
Yes. _ 


Mr. Alderman MM‘ Arthur. 


314. You mean to say that the whole of that — 
population take a very great interest in the ques- 
tion ?—They take a very vivid interest init. At” 
one véstry election we made it a test point as to — 
whether we elected men on the vestry or not; 
that is to say, whether they would go in for 
doing their best to free the bridges. . ; 


Mr. Young. 


315. As regards those workpeople to whom you — 
have alluded, do they dine where they work ?— 
The girls, as a rule, take their meals with them. 
With regard to the men, who get more money, at 
Messrs. Simpson’s and Messrs. Broadwood’s, — 
their wives,take their dinners over to them in _ 
the warm weather. The men hurry home for it _ 
in the cold weather. q 

316. They pay every time they go over the © 
bridge ?—Yes. . a 

Mr. Forsyth. ' 

317. The toll costs them a penny a-day?— — 
Yes, it is a halfpenny each way ; if they go four — 
times it costs them twopence. - 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 


318. You said that the wages of those young — 
girls whom you see going over the bridge in the _ 
morning, are about 10s. a-week?—Yes, about 


10s; a-week; that is at Sélincourt and Col- 


man’s. . 
319. You said that during the course of the — 
day it was quite usual to see them with per- — 
ambulators going or coming across the bridge 
with their work ?—That is from the Government — 
works, which gives its work out to be done. : 


320. Are they obliged to go more than once 
a-day for their work ?—No; there isa very large 


number indeed employed at the Government — 
works. I know streets upon streets where the 
females are employed on Government work. /* 
321. You know that a large number of the — 
working population of the south get employment 
on the north, and are obliged to cross these 
bridges ?—Yes, the south side of the Thames is 
skirted _ 
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Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur—continued. 


skirted with some large works. There are the 
London, Chatham, and Dover works, and there 
are the London and South Western works, and 
the remarkable feature is that scarcely one of the 
workpeople who work at those works live on the 
north side. 

Mr. Grantham. 


322. As arule, the poor are most easily able 
to get lodgings cheaper on the south side of London 
than on the north side?—I may say this, that 
many of the people Iam describing could get 
lodgings as cheap, or cheaper, in the lower parts 
of Westminster, but they decline to go there; 
and the lower parts of Chelsea possibly, but they 
‘decline that also. The neighbourhood I have 
described is a very respectable’ working man’s 
neighbourhood; you would scarcely meet with 
the like of it in London; you might meet with it 
in a first or second class manufacturing town in 
the country, but you would not meet with such 
-another district as that through all London, 


Mr. Young. 


323. The houses have been built for the pur- 
pose, I suppose, of accommodating the working 
classes ?—Yes, there is street after street in the 
Wandsworth-road built especially for mechanics; 
the houses are three storeys high, and each floor 
is furnished with a kitchen and sleeping apart- 

“ments. 
Mr. Forsyth. 


324, On the north side the houses are of a 
poorer character, and afford much less accommo- 
dation ?—Yes, possibly so; the houses I am 
speaking of run to a rent of 14s. a week, and so 
on, and with regard to a remark which I heard 
made, I believe the lodger pays more in rates 
than the landlord. 


Sir James Hogg. 

325. Is Westminster a bad district?—The 
lower part of Westminster, the Tothill Fields 
district, is decidedly. 

326. Do they get better accommodation on 
the south side of the water than they do in 
Westminster ?—I should consider so; certainly 
the associations are morally better. 


Chairman. 


327. All things considered, they get better 
houses on the south side than they do on the 
north ?—Yes. 


Mr. Grantham. 


328. They are newer houses on the south side, 
and they are. built more for the accommodation 
of the poor ?—Yes. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


329. Do you know the district about Regent- 
street, Westminster ?—Yes. — 
330. Are the rents there materially more than 
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they are on the other side of the river ?—Not Mottershead. 
materially ; they are more, but I could not say May 1876 


that they are materially more. 


Sir James Hogg. 


331. What is your idea of the means for carry- 
ing out the freeing of the bridges?—I have not 
devoted my attention to that. 

332. Looking at it from a working man’s point 
of view, granting that it would be a desirable 
object to free these bridges, would it be better 
that it should be done by a tax, as proposed in 
the Bill, or do you think it would be better to do 
it by the continuance of the coal and wine duties? 
—I should prefer myself, and I think a good 
many of my fellows would prefer the same, that 
it. should be a tax over a certain area. 

333. You think that you would feel the tax 
less than in the coal and wine duties ?—You never 
can measure an indirect tax. 

334. Do you think that the working man feels 
the coal and wine duties?—I heard the question 
put this morning whether the imposition of the 
tax raises the price of coals 1s. a ton to the 
consumer; probably it raises it 2s. The ex- 
pense of collecting an indirect tax is some- 
times as great as the tax itself. 

335. Did you hear it stated that it only cost 
7,000 2. to collect ?—Yes, I have heard it; but 
again aver it cannot be calculated, as it often 
occurs that the collection of an indirect tax 
doubles and trebles itself in the incidence of col- 
lection; I am a freetrader, and I prefer direct 
taxation. 

Mr. Forsyth. 


336. The working men of whom you have 
been speaking are generally lodgers ?—That is a 
very pertinent question. In the district I have 
named, we are, I daresay, two-thirds lodgers ; 
the houses are built three storeys high. 

337. One proposal is to levy five-eighths of a 
penny upon the rateable value of property ; the 
amount contributed by each individual working 
man would be exceedingly small in that case, 
would it not ?—Yes. 


Mr. Grantham. 


338. The rate would be paid by the first tenant 
of the house, and the lodgers would go free ?—In 
the first incidence, no doubt, but there is very 
little of what is known by the term “ bilking ” 
on that side of the water. The working men 
that live in this district I am speaking of, gene- 
rally know each other; they work together, and 
the people who live in the house, as a rule, are 
mates; working ‘acquaintances. That is the 
general rule in the district. 

339. It might be rather hard, might it not, 
that the landlord should have to pay the whole of 
the rate ?—Landlords generally find a way to 
compensate themselves; at least, I have found 
it so. 


Mr. Wynne Epwin Baxter, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


340. You are Chairman of the Law and City 
_ Courts Committee of the Corporation of London? 
—Yes; that Committee has had delegated to it 
the subject of freeing the bridges; they have had 
several meetings on the subject, and they have 
decided, first, “ That this Committee do approve 

0.100. 
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Chairman—continued. 

of the principle of freeing the remaining toll- 
paying bridges on the River Thames.” I do not 
propose to say anything upon that subject; but 
they also resolved, “That, in the opinion of this 
Committee, the area of taxation should be the 
metropolitan police district ;” and they base their 

D3 opinion 


ry. Baxter. 
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Chairman—coutinued. 
opinion upon the fact, that at the present moment 
bridges on the River Thames are being freed by 
taxation over an area similar to that, though by 
indirect taxation. Ina return ordered by the 
House to be printed on the 31st of March 1876, 


' the amount which the City have already ex- 


ended on freeing and keeping up toll bridges 
is shown. 
Mr. Forsyth. 


_ 341. How many bridges have the City freed ? 
—Blackfriars and Southwark Bridges have been 
freed by them, and the former bridge has been 
rebuilt. 

342. When was Blackfriars a toll bridge ?— 
It was a toll bridge a great many years ago. 


Mr. Grantham. 


343. I see by a note to that return it is stated 
that previously to the year 1834 Blackfriars Bridge 
was not maintained out of the Bridge House 
Estates, so that it would be then that it ceased 
to be a toll bridge ?— Yes; this return shows that 
on London Bridge 1,027,869 /. has been expended 
out of our private estates towards the erection, 
and 101,947 7. on maintenance. 


Chairman. 


344. Between what dates?—From 1809 to 
1875. Then on Blackfriars Bridge 167,532 /. 
has been spent in the erection, and 199,954 J. in 
maintenance; that is since 1864. The mainten- 
ance is so large an item because the old bridge 
was maintained before the new one was erected. 
And with regard to Southwark Bridge 103,019 . 
has been spent in the purchase of the bridge, and 
16,843 J. in its maintenance, showing a total actual 
payment of 1,617,164/. In addition to all that 
there are debts outstanding with regard to the 
erection of Blackfriars Bridge, and the purchase 
of Southwark Bridge, amounting to 615,000 Z., 
which are now charged upon the Bridge House 
Estates. 

345. On the subject of the body that should 
carry out the freeing of the toll bridges, bas. the 
Law and City Courts Committee come to any reso- 
lution ?—On that subject the following resolu- 
tion was come to; “ That the body to carry out 
the freeing of the bridges should be the present 
joint bridges committee appointed by the Corpo- 
ration and the Metropolitan Board of Works.” 
A certain number of bridges have been freed by 
that committee, which was appointed under the 
‘Kew and Other Bridges Act, 1869. The Com- 
mittee has carried out its work well, and it is 
actually in existence. If that committee were 
continued, considerable expense in creating a new 
commission would be saved. 


Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 


346. That Committee have already carried out 
the freeing of Kew and Staines Bridge ?—Yes. 

347. They have done their work well ?—They 
have done their work well. 

348. What is the constitution of that com- 
mittee ?—It is a committee formed of six mem- 
bers appointed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and six members appointed by the City 
of London. ) 

Mr: William Holms. 


349. How were those bridges freed ?—By one 
year’s coal duties. In our opinion the coal and 
wine duties would not be a proper source from 
which to free these bridges, on the ground that, 
practically, by charging those coal and wine 


Mr. William Holms—continued. - 
duties with the cost of freeing the bridges, you 


would be taxing posterity for the benefit of the 


present generation. 


Sir James Hogg. 


350. What means would you propose for de- 
fraying the cost of freeing the bridges ?—A direct 
tax on the area which I have suggested, namely, 
the metropolitan police district. 

351. Then if that were to be carried out, what 


possible argument could there be for continuing . 


the present Kew and other Bridges Committee ?— 
The fact that they are a committee in existence 
carrying out similar work. 

352. Are they not carrying it out by means 
of a continuation of the coal and wine duties ?— 
Yes; I do not propose to abolish the coal and 
wine duties, but not to use them for this specific 
purpose. 

353. Considering the vast’ area under the 
Metropolitan Board of Works as compared with 
that under the City, and the larger amount of 
taxation, do you think the City should have as 
many members as the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the body to which the duty connected 
with the carrying out of the freeing of the bridges 
should be entrusted ?>—Yes. is 

354. For what reason ?—For the reason that 
we have spenta larger sum of money in freeing 
and maintaining the City bridges than the 
amount which is tobe spent in freeing all the 
other bridges. eee 

355. You think, because the City have spent 
a large sum of money in freeing bridges during 
the last 20 years, that therefore they should have 
the same representation as the Metropolitan 


Board, who have under them a much larger . 


area?—That is one reason. Another reason is, 
that the principle has alreaily been decided by 
the constitution of the Kew and other Bridges 
Committee, which have carried out a taxation 
over a similar area. , 
356. That is to say, you propose that that 
same committee should go on carrying out the 
continuance of the coal and wine duties, while 
you propose a direct tax?—The appointment of 
the committee has nothing to do with the raising 
of the tax. 
there shall be a joint committee constituted as 
follows.” I would alter the object for which the 


joint committee was constituted to the freeing . 


of the remaining bridges on the Thames, and 
continue the committee in its present form. 

357. You would continue that committee, con- 
sisting of six from the Corporation and six from 
the Metropolitan Board, and give them a rating 
power over an area which is not represented had 
As at the present moment. 

358. With regard to the sum which you say 
the City has spent upon bridges, out of what 
fund was Blackfriars Bridge built ?—Out of 
moneys raised on the security of the Bridge 
House Estates. as 

359. Was the whole of the cost of it defrayed 
out of those estates ?—I believe so. 

360. Was no portion of the expense of any of 
those bridges defrayed out of the coal and wine 
dues ?—None of the sums I mentioned came out 
of the coal and wine dues; the whole of them 
came out of the Bridge House Estates. ; 

361. But the coal and wine duties have been de- 
voted to the expenses connected with City bridges? 
—Yes; that is in addition to the 2,000,000/. I have 
mentioned. I can give that as far as London 


Bridge 


One clause of the Act is, “ That * 
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Bridge is concerned. As regards London Bridge, 
the contribution from the Bridge House Estate 
was 823,0001.; 193,0002. was contributed by the 
Government, and 1,000,000 7. was borrowed on 
the coal and wine duties, in connection with 
which the Corporation contributed in addition, 
out of its private funds, 11,500/. a year, and in 
addition the Corporation contributed 16,421 J. to 
balance the account. 

352, So that the whole of. that cost was not 
out of the Bridge House Estates ?—In the case 
of London Bridge it was not, but in every other 


. ease it was. 


363. Seeing that a great portion of the cost of 
freeing the bridges which have been freed has 
come out of the coal and wine duties, do you 
adhere to your opinion?—I think the coal and 
wine duties are so complicated with charges at 
the present moment, that it isinadvisable to con- 
tinue them at the present moment for any pur- 
poses of this sort. For a purpose of this sort, 
I think it would be inadvisable to tax the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolitan area 10 years hence, 
for the sake of benefiting the present genera- 
tion. 

304. How can it be possibly complicated when 
every charge on it will be paid off at the end of 
10 years ?—I do not think the charges will be 
paid off. 7 . 

305. Will you give some reason for that 
opinion ; is not it the fact that the coal and wine 
duties have been increasing year by year? —They 
have been gradually increasing. 

366. Can you show us what has been the in- 
crease in the last 10 years ?—No. 

367. Were you here when Mr. Gunn was 
examined ?— Yes. 

368. Did you hear him state to the Committee 
that year by year there was an increase ?— Yes. 

369. A very large increase ?—No, not a very 
large increase. 

370, Anyhow, there has been a gradual in- 
crease every year except. one ?—I presume that 
ig so. 

371. Will you have the goodness to state to the 
Committee what reason you have for believing 
that in 1889 the coal dues of that year will not 
meet the charge which has been imposed upon 
them by Act of Parliament of freeing the bridges? 
—I think the charges before that will not be 
met; those especially with regard to the Holborn 
Viaduct. 

372. We have nothing to do with the Holborn 
Viaduct ?—I am speaking of the charges upon 
the coal and wine duties. 

373. If the charges in respect of the Holborn 
Viaduct are not met, the City will have to meet 
them out of the City cash, or from some other 
source ?—They may have to do so. 

374. You are aware that the City have appro- 
priated to them a certain proportion of the coal 
and wine duties until 1888 ?—Yes. 

375. Then your presumption is, that because 


the Holborn Viaduct has cost more than will be 


likely to be received from it, the coal and wine 
duties will be overloaded ?—Yes. 

376. If you do not get from Parliament a 
further continuation of the coal and wine duties, 


_ that will have to come out of the pocket of the 


City in some way ?—Yes; but up to the present 

moment the coal and wine dues have been em- 

ployed for the purpose of metropolitan improve- 

ments, the Holborn Viaduct being a metropo- 

litan improvement; and it is possible that Par- 
0.190, 
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liament, in its wisdom, would see fit to recoup 
the City for that expenditure, because at the 
time that the coal and wine duties were charged 
for that purpose it was assumed that there would 
be sufficient to pay it. 

377. In the year 1889 the coal and wine duties 
come to an end, the proceeds in the last year be- 
ing devoted to the specific purpose of freeing the 
bridges up the river ?—Yes, they will come to an 
end then, unless they are continued. 

378. What is your reason for saying that the 
coal and wine duties are so much overloaded that 
you do not think they could be continued ?— 
I have not said that I do not think they could be 
continued; I said that I thought it would be 
inadvisable to charge them at the present 
moment. 

379. Up to the year 1888 those duties are 
allocated; a certain proportion of the Metropo- 
litan Board and a certain proportion to the Cor- 
poration of London; if what the City of London 
have spent cannot be met by what has been allo- 
cated to them out of the coal and wine duties up 
to the year 1888, the Corporation of London will 
have to provide for it out of their own pockets? 
— Unless Parliament considers that the tax 
should be continued for the purpose of paying 
that deficit. 

380. You think Parliament should continue 
the tax for the purpose of paying a possible 
excess of expenditure over receipts ir the Hol- 
born Viaduct improvements ?—Looking into the 
future at the present moment, I do think so. 

381. But if you think it would be right that 
the coal and wine duties should be continued for 
the purpose of assisting the City in respect of 
the Holborn Viaduct improvements, why should 
not they be continued for the purpose of freeing 
the bridges ?—Because the freeing of the bridges 
‘is to take place at the present time, and the tax 
will have to be paid by people ten years hence. 

382, You mean that they will be paying the 
coal and wine duties ten years hence ?— Yes. 

383. You are aware of the plan that was pro- 
posed by the Metropolitan Board of raising con- 
solidated stock ?—Yes. 

384. You just now advocated for this purpose 
the continuation of the Joint Bridge Committee 
appointed by the Corporation and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, which you think has 
worked remarkably well ?— Yes. 

385. Are you aware that that Committee 
asked from Parliament, and received from Par- 
liament, power to borrow money from the Metro- 
politan Board by raising Consolidated Stock ?— 
Yes. 

386. Do you see any objection to raising 
money in that manner for a purpose of this sort? 
—I think it is preferable to create a tax at 
once. 

387. When the Kew and other Pridges' Com- 
mittee was originally formed, they had to go into 
the market and borrow money ; now they raise 
money by means of the Metropolitan Board Con- 
solidated Stock; which do you think the pre- 
ferable mode ?—Your question inferentially asks 
me whether I think it better to pay 3/.17s.6d. 
per cent. or 41. 10s. per cent.; my answer cer- 
tainly is, that it is better to pay only 37. 17s. 6d. 
per cent. 

388. You would say that if money could be 
got by means of the Metropolitan Board Con- 
solidated Stock, at 31, 17s. 6d. per cent., it 
would be a very good way of freeing the bridges ? 

D4 —Quite 


Mr. Bazter. 
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—Quite so, as far as regards the raising of capital 
and the payment of interest. . 

389. You do not see any harm in raising 
money in that way ?—I think that is a very 
good way of raising capital. 

390. If you think the coal and wine duties 
should be continued for one purpose, do you see 
any reason why they should not be continued 
for another ?—Primd facie, there is no reason 
why they should not be continued for one public 
improvement as well as for another. 

391. They have been for a great many years 
dedicated to public improvements ?—Yes. 

392. And very much to the public advantage ? 
—Yes. 

393. By means of those duties a great many 
improvements have been executed, which, most 
likely, would not have been executed /—No 
doubt. 

394. Why should not they be continued ?— 
I think they should be continued, but not for 
this particular purpose. 

395. You think that they should not be con- 
tinued for the purpose of freeing the bridges, 
but that they should be continued for the pur- 
pose of aiding the City to pay their debts ?—I 
think they should be continued for a purpose 
that may arise when the time has nearly arrived 
when the charges will run off; but I think it 
unadvisable to charge them, so far in advance, 
for a purpose of this sort. 


Mr. Alderman MM‘ Arthur. 


396. You suggest that the freeing of the bridges 
should be carried out by the present Joint Bridges 
Committee on two grounds: First, that the City 
has paid a large sum of money towards the bridges; 
and, secondly, that the area of taxation would be 
the same area as the present area of taxation ?— 
Yes, and because the Committee is actually in 
existence, and has done its work well. 


Chairman. 


397. With regard to the question put to you 
by Sir James Hoge, I understand you to think 
that if 1,500,000 /. were to be raised to free the 
metropolitan bridges, the creation of Metropolitan 
Consolidated Stock bearing interest at 3 /. 17 s. 6d. 
per cent. would be an economical method of rais- 
ing the means ?—Yes. 

398. But what you object to is postponing the 
the beginning of the repayment of that capital, 
and the accumulated interest, until the year 1889? 


—Yes. 
My. Forsyth. 


399. As to Southwark Bridge, was that bridge 
built by a joint stock company ?—Yes. 

400. The Corporation determined to free the 
tolls of that bridge ?— Yes. 

401. By what means did the Corporation free 
the tolls of that bridge ?—They raised mortgages 
on their Bridge House Estates. 

402. Have they paid off that debt ?—No; there 
is still owing 615,000 J. 

403. What course was pursued with regard to 
ascertaining the value of that bridge; was it 
ascertained by arbitration ?—I do not know. 

404. You knew Southwark Bridge very well 
before the tolls were removed ?—Yes. 

405. Comparing the traffic on that bridge 


before the tolls were removed with the traffic 


since, there has been a very great difference, has 
there not?—There has been. a considerable 


difference, but not so large as was mentioned by 
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Mr. Forsyth—continued. 


a previous witness. We have a Return, which I 
have not with me, showing the average number 
of passengers over the bridge for some three or 
four years before the freeing, and for four or five 
years after the freeing, which I will put in at the 
next meeting of the Committee. 


Mr. Young. 


- 406. Do I rightly understand you, that what- 
ever sum may have been paid out of these coal 
and wine duties towards freeing the bridges in 
the City, that the City itself has from 2,000,000/.. 
of its own funds ?—Yes. 

407. That is more than we want now to free 
the whole of the remaining bridges ?— Yes. 


Mr. Grantham. 


408. With regard to the mode of raising the 
money, if it is raised by mortgaging the coal and 
wine duties in futuro, the capital required would 
have to be very much larger than if it was raised 
at the present time /—Twice as large. 

409. You would have to raise capital to pay 
off the present debt upon the bridges, and also. 
capital to pay interest for 10 years ?—Yes; you 
would have to raise double the amount of capital. 

410. With regard to the Bridge House Estate, 
you spoke of that as the private estate of the 
City; is not that an estate which was left to the 
City originally for the purpose of managing the 
bridges ?—Only London. Bridge. 

411. The property has increased in value very 
largely, has not it?—In consequence of careful 
nursing it has. 

412. In consequence of good management on 
the part of the City ?—Yes. 

413. Can you tell me the increase in the income. 
of those estates since 1801?—I could not tell you 
that; it must have increased enormously between 
1801 and the present time. ~ 

414. When was it left to the City ?—At various. 
times. 

415. It was money invested in land ?—Yes. 

416. You apply the income or the rent of the 
land to the general purposes of the City, do you 
not, and do not confine it to the management of 
the bridges ?—No; we keep it exclusively for 
the purpose of freeing and maintaining the 
bridges. 

417. You have not more than enough for the 
purpose of maintaining and freeing the bridges 
in the City ?—We have a charge of 615,000 /. yet 
to be paid off: As to the actual value of the 
estates at present, I cannot give you an accurate 
opinion. é 

418. The rental of the estates; it is a little 
more than enough to pay the cost of maintenance 
and interest upon the 615,000 /. ?—Yes, I think 
a little more; there is a small sum which can be 
allocated for paying off the capital. 

419. Is it used for that purpose ?--It is used 
for that purpose. 

420. The receipts are not applied to any other 
purpose than bridges ?—No. 


Mr. Yi oung. 


421. Have you sold any of the estates for the 
purpose of defraying the expense incident to the 
freeing and maintaining of the bridges ?—No, we 
have only mortgaged them. 


Mr. Grate 


422. Was Southwark Bridge freed out of this 
estate ?—Yes, by a loan on the estate. 
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Mr. Tuomas JAMES NELSON, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


423. You are the City Solicitor ?—Yes. 

424, Have you heard the evidence which has 
been given before the Committee to-day ?—-No. 

425. Have you read the evidence which was 
given before the Committee at their last sitting ? 
—No, I have not had time to read it yet. 

426. Have you any evidence to give the Com- 
mittee connected with the subject of their in- 
quiry ?—I understood the Committee would like 
some information about the working of the com- 
mittee already in existence for freeing the bridges 
over the Thames. I have been appointed solicitor 
to that committee, which was constituted under 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament passed in 
1869. In the previous year, 1868, there was a 
Bill in Parliament for the purpose of continuing 
the coal and wine duties. ‘The Metropolitan 
Board and the City both desired a continuance 
of them for the purpose of completing public 
improvements which they were then engaged in 
carrying out. Those duties are levied over a dis- 
trict larger than the district within which they 
are spent; they extend over the Metropolitan 
Police District, but they are spent in the Metro- 
polis, including the City of London. Those who 
were liable to that taxation outside the metro- 
polis objected totheir continuance very vigorously, 
and ultimately negotiations were set ou foot, 
with the approval of the then First Commissioner 
of Works (who always has charge of these Coal 
and Wine Duties Bills in Parliament), with the 
opponents, which resulted in their consenting to 
the tax being continued for seven years, with 
an additional year, which was to be applied to 
freeing the bridges which were within the area 
of taxation, but without the area of expenditure. 
Consequently, in the year 1868 the Coal Duties 
Continuance Bill passed, extending those cuties 
for those purposes, and setting apart one year for 
the purpose of freeing the bridges over the 
Thames from Kew upwards, and three bridges 
over the River Lea, in the northern part of the 
district. 

427. How do you define the area of expenditure? 
—The area of expenditure is the metropolis, as 
defined by the Metropolitan Local Management 
Act, the area of levying the coal and wine duties 
is the metropolitan police district, which is a very 
irregular boundary ; it takes in all Middlesex to 
Staines, and then in Surrey it ends with the 
parish of Walton; that is the area which since 
1851 has been the coal duty district ; the original 
area of the coal duties before railway times was 

- only the shores and banks of the Thames ; it is 
now the Metropolitan Police District ; that is not 
a circle, but an irregular area containing certain 
specified parishes. The Act of Parliament in 
1868 having provided this fund for freeing these 
bridges, did not provide any machinery for carry- 
ing out tke operation. In the next Session a 
Bill was promoted by the Corporation of London 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works jointly for 
the purpose of providing the machinery for carry- 
ing it out; and a joint Committee consisting of 
six members nominated by each Board, and re- 
movable at their pleasure, was incorporated for 
the purpose of taking charge of this duty and 
raising the funds necessary to free the bridges, 
and they have freed all the bridges except Hamp- 
ton Court, which will be freed very shortly now ; 
and there are three bridges to be freed on the 

0.100. 


* bridge. 


Chairman—continued., 


Lea which were postponed till the Thames bridges 
were first freed; the freeing of the Lea bridges 
was only to take effect if there was a surplus. 
There was a considerable difficulty in raising the 
money, because it had to be raised upon a rever- 
sion, and therefore the lenders would not get any 


Interest at once; that does not suit every one; 


there are hundreds and thousands of persons quite 
willing to lend money in return for an immediate 
income, but those willing to lend money at com- 
pound interest are very few in number; and the 
Joint Committee had very considerable difficulty 
in raising the money; and, as always happens when 
property is to be taken compulsorily, the price of 
the bridges rose very much beyond what was anti- 
cipated ; as an example, Kew Bridge was at one 
time a drug in the market; it was put up for sale 
under an Order of the Court of Chancery at a re- 
serve of 39,000 7., and it could not be sold at that; 
a second sale was held about a year after that, 
when the reserve was reduced to 33,000 /., and it 
could not be sold for that; but when we wanted 
to buy it, we had to pay 57,000 /. for it; so that 
the calculations of the Joint Committee were 
somewhat upset as to the funds required, and 
that necessitated their going to Parliament in the 
year 1874 for powers to borrow further money. 
The City and the Metropolitan Board undertook 
to find the deficiency beyond what the marketable 
value of the security was, and that obligation they 
will carry out, so that the public outside the 
metropolis who consented to this Coal and Wine 
Duties Continuance Bill, or who withdrew their 
opposition, will have the honourable bargain that 
was made with them with the consent of the 
Minister of the Crown completed, and I antici- 
pate that certainly before the expiration of July 
next, all the bridges under the authority of this 
Joint Committee will be freed. 

428. Can you tell us the average number of 
years’ purchase that was paid for these bridges? 


—That has varied very much; I do not think I” 


have the incomes, but I can tell the cost of each 
I may say that Staines Bridge was in a 
very peculiar position, and that was settled by 
an agreement; the Committee gave 20 years’ 
purchase for that. 

429. Would it be accurate to say that these 
bridges have been freed at a cost of about 20 
years’ purchase of the net receipts?—Not quite 
so; because one of the bridges was in a very 
fortunate position indeed, namely, Kingston 
Bridge. Kingston Bridge was an important 
bridge belonging to the corporation of Kingston. 
It was formerly an old wooden bridge erected in 
the time of King John, and it was rebuilt in 1825, 
by money lent by the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners at 33 per cent. interest, in consequence of 
its being the principal access to the Royal Palace 
of Hampton Court; and there was a large sur- 
plus from the tolls of the bridge which brought 
in about 3,0007. a year. When the Joint Com- 
mittee came to purchase the bridge they had 
only the balance of the mortgage to pay, amount- 
ing to 15,6007. odd. With regard to Walton 
Bridge, the purchase was something less than 20 
years. Kew Bridge was obtained for 19 years’ 
purchase. In the case of Hampton Court the 
Joint Committee will have to pay 20 years’ pur- 
chase, and for Staines Bridge they paid 20 years’ 
purchase. 

430, Twenty 


Mr. Nelson. 
2 May 1876. 
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Chairman—continued. 
430. Twenty years’ purchase on the net re- 


2 May 1876. ceipts?—Yes, 20 years’ purchase is the very 


outside figure for them. The value generally 
calculated for tolls is 164 years’ purchase, be- 
cause the income from them is supposed to be 
uncertain. : 

431. The same calculation, you think, would 
apply to such a bridge as Waterloo ?—I should 
hardly like, in view of the possibility of Waterloo 
Bridge being made a free bridge compulsorily, to 
give an opinion about the value of those tolls; but 
I may say that in one sense the income of Waterloo 
Bridge is very certain, and in another sense it is 
an uncertain one, because if the terminus of the 
South Western Railway should be moved, the 
tolls of Waterloo Bridge would fall off very 
seriously ; so that anybody about to buy it asa 
speculation would take that into account. 


Mr. Grantham. 


432. The figure of 20 years’ purchase does not 
in any way represent the original cost of the 
bridges ?—Not at all; with regard to Southwark 
Bridge the Corporation gave 200,000 7. by agree- 
ment, but it cost 700,000/. Waterloo Bridge 
has cost a great deal more than the holders will 
ever see whenever it comes to be freed. 


Sir James Hogg. 


433. The original subscribers get nothing ?— 
The original subscribers have never received any- 
thing from the time the bridge was built till this 
day. 

Mr. Grantham. _ 

434. Who were the original subscribers ?—It 

was a joint-stock concern, like Southwark Bridge. 


Mr. William Holms. 


435. It was built toa large extent by parties 
who reaped benefit to their property by the con- 
struction of the bridge, was it not ?—It was long 
before my appearance in this planet; and, there- 
fore, I cannot tell you who the original sub- 
scribers were. 

Mr. Forsyth. 


436. Several schemes have been suggested for 
raising the money to free the bridges; we seem 
to be all agreed that it is a very good thing to 
free the bridges if it can be done; have you 
turned your attention to the proposal to continue 
the coal and wine duties beyond 1889 for 10 
years as compared with the proposal to levy a 
rate over a certain area?—I think the proper 
thing is to levy an immediate rate, because the 
benefit is to be immediate, and the present gene- 
ration ought to pay. 

437. Have you considered at all what should 
be the area of that rate ?—I suppose I ought not 
to have any opinion upon the subject beyond that 
which the Corporation have already expressed. 
The committee of the Corporation have passed a 
formal resolution, that, taking all things into con- 
sideration, the metropolitan police district should 
be the area. . 

Chairman. 

438. That is the opinion of the committee, not 
adopted by the Corporation ?—The Corporation 
have referred the matter to the committee, who 
have passed a unanimous resolution to the effect 
that it is expedient that the bridges should be 


' freed, and that the proper area to tax is the 


metropolitan police district. There are a great 
many difficulties in deciding what the area should 
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Chairman—coniinued, 


be. The difference in the assessable value 
between charging the rate upon the Metropolitan 
Board of Works area and the metropolitan police 
district would be about 4,000,000 7. ; it would be 
21,000,000 7. if charged upon the Metropvlitan 
Board of Works area, and 25,000,000 /. is the 
rateable area of the metropolitan police district. 


Mr. Grantham. 


429. Do you think that the people outside the, 
metropolis derive much benefit, or anything like, 
the same amount. of benefit, that those in the 
metropolis do from the freeing of the bridges ?— 
The question of the benefit which persons derive, 
from a bridge depends on the distance at which 
they reside from the bridge; a man who lives 
immediately across Waterloo Bridge, for instance, 
uses it very much more than a man who lives by 
the Elephant and Castle. ‘The further you get 
away from a bridge the less it is used. At the 
same time, with the exception perhaps of a few 
agricultural villages in Middlesex, 1 suppose im 
these railway days, when the residences of those. 
engaged in London are spread so much round 
London, all people within the metropolitan police. 
district do make use of the bridges in a greater 
or less degree. 


Sir James Hogg. 


440. Who do you think ought to levy this 
rate over the metropolitan police district ?—If 
the rate were levied imthe metropolitan police. 
area, it would have to be levied in the same way 
as the police rate, which is by a precept to each 
parish for their quota. 

441. Who would manage it?—I understand 
the committee of the corporation have suggested 
that the management of the matter should be 
confided to this joint committee. 

442. Do you come here to advocate that pro- 
posal ?—No, I do not come to advocate anything.. 
I come to give a history of the freeing of the 
bridges which have been freed. 

443. You do not wish to give any opinion with. 
respect to that proposal ?—I only come to give 
the Committee any facts which they may wish 
to have before them with respect to the coal and 
wine duties, or the Bridge House Estates. . . 

444. But you offer no opinion as to who the 
body should be who should perform the duties 
connected with the raising and the expenditure 
of the necessary fund /—I think that is a question 
for the Committee to discuss. 


Chairman. 


445. It would be stretching the use of terms 
to call this a rating body, would it not. As I 
understand the proposal, an Act of Parliament 
would be passed providing for the freeing of the. 
metropolitan bridges at a cost estimated at a 
million and a half?-—1 think that an excessive 
estimate. 

446. Take that as the estimate that would 


-have to be repaid, principal and interest, in a 


certain time in accordance with the Act; the 
Act would, therefore, practically speaking, im- 
pose the rate ?-—No doubt. 

447. The function of the joint committee, just 
as in the case of Kew and other bridges, would 
be to come to agreements with the owners of the 
various bridges, so as to ascertain the exact 
amount of capital that would have to be repaid 
with interest ?—Clearly. 
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Mr. Henry Do.ay, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

448. You are the Chairman of the Vauxhall 
Bridge Company ?—I act as Chairman. 

449. Have you any information to give the 
Committee with respect to that bridge ?—The 
property of the company is a paying property, 
increasing annually in value; the shares are held 
chiefly by trustees, and executors, and women; 
the fact is, the shares are chiefly held as a steady 
investment. The cost of tne bridge and roads 
was 296,998 J. 7s. 4d.; it was commenced in 
1811, and opened for transit on the 25th of July 
1816. Should the bridge be freed, provision 
would have to be made, that not only the bridge, 
but other property belonging to the company, 
should also. be purchased. We have a large 
~ rental from wharves and other property along- 
side, which do not appear to be considered in the 
Bill as drafted. 3 

450. Will you explain why it would be neces- 
sary to purchase that other property of the com- 
pany ?—We could not exist as a company simply 
holding wharves alongside the bridge. 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 
451. Could not you sell it ?—I do not see how 
we could sell it ; the rental of the property 
amounts to 500 /. a year. 


Mr. Young. 

452. Upon which side of the bridge is that 
property ?— There is some on each side; the 
greater part is on the Middlesex side. 


Chairman. | 

453. Do you know whether any of the other 
bridge companies own similar property ?—I do 
not know personally. We estimate the value of 
our bridge at 299,750 7: 

Mr. Young. 

454, Including the small property outside ?— 
Including the small property outside; that does 
not include the reserve fund. ‘There is 10,000 /. 


in Consols. 
Mr. Grantham. 


_ 455. On what basis is that arrived at?—On 
25 years’ purchase, with 10 per cent. increase. 
: Chairman. 


456. Your valuation is upon 25 years’ purchase 
of what?—Of the net revenue. ‘he present net 


0,100. 


Chairman—continued. 
revenue, after deducting working expenses, is 
10,330 7. from tolls, 500 7. a year from rent, and 
we value the house in which the secretary lives 
at 70/. a year; that brings it up toa net value 
of 10,900 7. per annum. 


Mr. William Holms. 


457. Is that last. year ?—Yes, on the average 
of the last three years. 


Chairman. 


458. Are you aware that to take 25 years’ pur- 
chase is a very exceptional method of calculation ? 
—The parties who hold the shares would have 
great difficulty in re-investing their money so 
satisfactorily ; they would be entitled to 4 per 
cent. for their money, at least they would look for 
it. 

Mr. William Holms. 

459. Twenty-five years’ purchase of 10,900 J. 
does not amount to 299,750/.?—I add 10 per 
cent. for increasing value; the value is increasing. 


Mr. Young. 


460. It is an old bridge ?—It was constructed 
in 1811, it is built with stone piers with iron 
girders. 


Sir James Hogg. 


461. What are the annual repairs?— The 
annual repairs are included in the working ex- 
penses. 


Mr. William Holms. 


462. What amount would the annual repairs 
be ?—They vary; they would not come to much; 
the repair is chiefly mending the roads, amounting 
to 200 1. or 2507. a year; occasionally the bridge 
has to be painted. 


Sir James Hogg. 
463. Have you not to repair the structure from 


time to time ?—It is principally in the painting; it 


isa very substantial structure of stone andiron, I- 


should wish to add that we should like to have a 
provision inserted for the winding up of the 
company in the event of any Bill being passed. 
(Mr. Blyth.) That would not be necessary. The 
Winding-up Act enables any company, other than 
a railway company, to wind-up. 


E 2 


Mr, Dolan. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Forsyth. 

Mr. Grantham. 

Sir James Hogg. 
Mr. William Holms. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


The Rigut Hon. JAMES STANSFELD, in rue Cuarr. 
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Sir Trevor Lawrence. 
Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 
Sir Charles Russell. 

Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 
Mr. James Stansfeld. 


Mr. CuarxLes Miuus Rocug, called in; and Examined. 


Sir James Hogg. 


464. How long have you been a member of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works?—-For about 
16 or 17 years. 

465. Are you of opinion that it is desirable to 
free the several toll bridges mentioned in the 
Schedule to Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur’s Bill ?-- 
Yes, I am decidediy of that opinion; and in ex- 
pressing that opinion I believe I express the 
opinion of the Metropolitan Board of Works as 
well as my own. 

466. Has this matter, for many years past, 
received the attention of the Board ?—It has. 

467. From what fund, in the opinion of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, should the sum 
required to free the bridges be raised ?—The 
Metropolitan Board of Works have always been 
of opinion that the extension of the coal and wine 
duties would be a proper fund to apply for the 
purpose of freeing these bridges, because that 
fund is raised from an area co-extensive with the 
police area, and not simply confined to the metro- 
politan area; and the Board have considered that 
that area is one which would be properly and 
fairly taxed indirectly, at all events, by means of 
these duties, towards buying up the bridges. 

468. I think that you know that we made 
several applications to various Governments for 
that purpose ?—That was the case. 

469. In the event of a Government and Par- 
liament not sanctioning an extension of the coal 
and wine duties, in what way do you think the 
requisite funds should be raised? — My opinion is 
that if an indirect taxation of that area does not 
receive the sanction and approbation of Her 
Majesty’s Government or of Parliament, a direct 
taxation might meet with their approbation. 

470. Do you consider that if the money is 
raised by a rate, the area of rating should be 
greater than the metropolitan area, and if so, 
what area would you suggest ?—I have alréady 
stated that the metropolitan area would not be 
a fair area, because the benefit to be derived 
would extend very largely beyond the metro- 
politan area. 


_ Mr. Forsyth. 


471. By the metropolitan area you mean the 
Metropolitan Board of Works area ?—Yes, the 


Mr. Forsyth—continued. 


Metropolitan Board of Works area. I call that 
the metropolitan area. There is a second area, 
namely, the metropolitan police area, which is a 
far more extended one, and so far as it is possible 
to make the idea of benefit co-extensive with;that 
of area, I think the metropolitan police area will 

be a good one. x 

Sir James Hogg. 

472, Have vou any suggestions to make to the 
Committee with reference to the representation 
of the ratepayers, who are outside the metro- 
politan area ?—That matter has been under the 
consideration of the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and will 
come under the consideration of the Board 
itself. The following resolution has been passed 
(which I will hand in) by the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Board of Works, and will 
be considered by the Board in public. The 
resolution is this: “ That in the opinion of this 
Committee, if the toll bridges mentioned in the 
Schedules to the Bill introduced by Mr. Alderman 
M‘Arthur are to be frecd by means of a rate 
extending over the metropolitan police area, the 
powers of the Act to be passed for that purpose 
should be entrusted to a body representing the 
ratepayers of such area of taxation, and that it 
would be unconstitutional to give the levying and 
application of any such rate to a body constituted 
as the Kew Bridges Joint Committee.” 

473. Do you think that the rate in. the 
metropolis should be raised by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in the same way as the con- 
solidated rate is now raised ?—Yes, with this ex- 
ception, that it should be made payable out of the 
“general rate” of the various district boards 
and parishes, and not levied as a sewers rate. 

474. Why so ?—Because if levied as a sewers 
rate,a certain amountof property, such as land, will | 
not fully pay towards the tax. Land is exempted 
to three-fourths of its value for the purpose of 
sewers rate, but for the purposes of public im- 
provement in the district, and otherwise, it has to 
pay its full share. If paid out of the general 
rate of the parishes, it is levied the same as the 
poor’s rate, the same as the general district rate, 
and the same as all rates except the sewers rate. 
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Sir James Hogg—continued. 


ff the consolidated rate is levied as a sewers rate, 
the land does not pay in the same proportion 
as it does towards poor rates, highway rates, and 
improvement rates, 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


| 475. Do you represent the opinions of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, or only your own 
opinions ?—I will, in the answers I give, endea- 
your to draw a distinction, whenever it may be 
necessary, between my own opinions and those 
which I may consider as representing the Board 


of Works. 
Sir James Hogg. 


476. You are Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee to-day ?—I am. 

477. And I think that that resolution you read 
was a resolution of the Parliamentary Committee ? 
—It was. 

478. And I think that Committee met to-day, 
in consequence of the evidence given before this 
Committee by Mr. Baxter and the City solicitor, 
and that report will be brought before the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to-day, will it not ?— 
Yes, it will. 

479. Do you think that the amount of the rate 
should vary so that persons distant from the 
bridges might pay a less rate in the pound than 
those who are near ?—-No; I think that principle 
would be unworkable. 

480. You do not think it desirable to make an 
area, of which some portions would have to pay 
id. in the pound, and some 1d.?—I1 do not 
think so. 

481. Do you approve of a Commission. being 
appointed for the purpose of raising the requisite 
funds, and if not, what are your reasons for 
objecting to such a Commission? —I think a 
Commission for the purpose would be very objec- 
tionable. J consider-that when it is necessary 
to expend a very considerable sum of money, 
when that money will have to be borrowed, and 
when that money will have to be expended, and 
when a rate, varying perhaps ‘according to 
circumstances, will have to be made over a large 
district, that district must in some manner and in 
some proper way be represented in the body who 
_ are to spend that money. 

482. Do you think that with regard to freeing 
the bridges, the Corporation of London should be 
represented separately from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, either for rating or for other 
purposes?—I do not. The Corporation of the 
City of London have no special interest whatever 
in freeing these bridges any more than any other 
district of the metropolis. The Corporation are 
represented at the Metropolitan Board the same 
as all other districts and parishes in the metro- 
polis, and therefore I cannot see upon what 
principle the Corporation or any particular parish, 
district, or body within the metropolitan area is 
to have exceptional representation upon a Com- 
mission, even supposing it were to be appointed. 
‘They are simply for the purposes of freeing these 
bridges, part and parcel of the metropolis. 

483. You do not concur in the views expressed 
by Mr. Baxter and the City solicitor, that the 
duty of freeing toll bridges should be entrusted 
to the Kew and other bridge corporations, six of 
the members of which are appointed by the Cor- 
poration and six by the Board, and if not, why do 
you think such a body would be objectionable ? 

0.100. 
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Sir James Hogg —continued. 


—I do not consider that body would be a 
proper body to be empowered to carry out this 
great question. First of all, I think the consti- 
tuents of the honourable Member for Marylebone, 
or of the honourable Member for Lambeth, would 
very strongly object to have a rate put upon 
them from year to year, and virtually to be 
unrepresented ; at all events they would object 
to one-half of the representatives of the body, 
even supposing it to be called representative, 
coming from one exclusive district. The Kew 
Bridges Committee was a very exceptional 
matter altogether; the Board and the Cor- 
poration were endeavouring to obtain an ex- 
tension of the coal and wine dues. There 
was considerable opposition to that extension in 
Parliament, and with a view to get rid of that 
opposition, as I may say, a compromise was agreed 
to by which certain bridges outside the metro- 
politan area were to be bought up, and the money 
was to be raised on the coal and wine dues. The 
Corporationand the Metropolitan Board of Works 
were jointly interested in those dues. It wasa 
very small matter. It was merely to raise a given 
sum of money, and the Board of Works did agree 
to the Committee, under the exceptional circum- 
stances of the case, but under any other circum- 
stances they would never have consented or agreed 
to it. It was opposed to their ideas at the time, 
but it was carried out as a matter of compromise. 

484. That is to say, that the coal and wine 
dues, until the year 1889, were allocated for that 
purpose ?—They were; I may say that that Com- 
mittee meet in private; they published no printed 
minutes ; no doubt they do their work very well, 
but we know nothing of the matter. 

485. Have you anything further to state to 
the Committee which may be relevant to this 
inquiry ?— The opinion, so far as I could gather 
it, and I think I correctly gathered it from the 
Parliamentary Committee this morning, was 
this, that a representative body should have the 
power of raising the money, the power of ex- 
pending and the power of levying rates. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works represents the 
largest amount iu value of that area. Presuming 
the police area to extend to something like 
25,000,000/. net annual value, of that'21,000,0002. 
is represented by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. That Board, therefore, to the extent of 


- 21,000,000 7. of annual value of property is the 


representative of the ratepayers. For the pur- 
pose of carrying out the desire of the Com- 
mittee, if they should so report, the districts 
within the police area but outside the metro- 
politan area might be empowered to elect repre- 
sentatives, and those representatives in conjunc- 
tion with the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
representing the 21,000,000 2. within, could give 
full effect to carry out whatever might be the 
desire of this Committee relative to freeing the 
bridges. There would be little or no expense, 
because the officers of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works would be at the service, no doubt, of 
that extended body; their offices, their officers, 
and their machinery would be available, and then 
you would have a really representative body, 
which I think those who have to pay rates would 
be more satisfied with than that which has been 
suggested to this Committee. 

486. Then shortly I may take it that you 
would recommend, in the first instance, the coal 
and wine dues, and, failing that, a rate levied in 

E3 a proper 


Mr. Roche. 
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Sir. James Hogg—continued. 


a proper manner over the police district >—The 
Metropolitan Board of Works have expressed their 
stroug opinion in favour of the coal and wine dues; 
they will, I believe, to-day express an opinion, 
in the event of that not being adopted, in favour 
of the police area. I believe I correctly repre- 
sent their opinion when I say that, failing the one, 
they would be prepared to give effect to the 
other. 

487. And if there is to be a rate, those who 
levy the rate should be responsible to the persons 
who have to pay it ?-—Yes. 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 


488. In the event of the House of Commons 
or the Government deciding to carry out your 
suggestion with regard to the coal and wine dues, 
would you then object to the continuance of the 
same Committee which has now to administer 
them ?— Certainly; because the Corporation 
would have nothing to do with that duty ; that 
Committee was a mere compromise at the time 
under. very special circumstances, and one the 
policy of which the Metropolitan Board was 
very much opposed to. 


Sir J'revor Lawrence. 


489. I believe that ring on the map represents 
the 15-mile radius of the police district. Is it 
your contention that the people who live near the 
river will not be so much more largely henefited 
by the freeing of the bridges than those who are 
more remote from it, as to justify some difference 
in the rate levied on those persons who benefit 
most as compared with those who benefit least ? 
—I think not; it is impossible, looking at the 
enormous extent and growth of the metropolis, 
to be too particular as to the degree of benefit 
which any great improvement is to bring upon 
any particular part. _We place a park, for 
example, in the north of London, the south get 
no benefit directly from it; it is: of infinitely 
more benefit to the north than it is to the south; 
but they equally contribute, because the south on 
the other hand gets a benefit in some other direc- 


_ tion, and it is impossible, with the enormous 


growth of the metropolis outside the metro- 

olitan area, to be enabled to say to what extent 
the benefit goes, or where it is to ead, except you 
draw some line, and all within the line must be 
presumed to be benefited equally. Supposing 
you were to decree that outside some given line 
there should be a less rate, you would have 
perhaps a line passing down a street, as we have 
had it before, when the question of benefit was so 
much considered, the people on one side of that 
street paying one rate and the people on the 
other side paying another, simply because they 
were divided by an arbitrary line. 

420. But you have that arbitrary line already 
existing; the people outside paying one rate, and 
the others inside paying another rate ?—But 
they get no benefit from the main drainage, and 
other improvements connected with the Metro- 


politan Board of Works. 


Mr. Forsyth. 


491. As I understand, you are clearly of opinion 
that failing the coal and wine duties, the best 
mode would be to tax the metropolitan police 
area’—Yes, presuming the Committee are of 
opinion that the county should not do it. 
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Mr. forsyth—continued. 

492. I will come to that afterwards. Now, 
with regard to representation, I think you sug- 
gested that as to those who live beyond what you 
call the metropolitan district, but are within the 
metropolitan police district, the outer zone, as I 
may call it, they might have certain representa- 
tives, elected, 1 suppose, by the ratepayers, who 
would join that body in the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, who would deal with the taxation for 
raising the funds to free the bridges ?— Yes. 

493. Their functions would be confined to that 
particular duty, I presume ?—Entirely confined 
to that particular duty. It may not be impos- 
sible or improbable afterwards, as London is 
extending itself, that'Government may hereafter 
consider that there are other functions which that 
body might fairly carry out. 

494. Have you turned your attention to this 
question: whether it would-be fair or right to 
extend the area of taxation into the counties 
beyond the limit of the metropolitan police area, 
on the ground that to a certain extent, to a less 
extent no doubt, residents in the county do derive 
a benefit from the metropolitan bridges ?—~ Look- 
ing to that question of benefit, I think the police 
area would be the right one, because, speaking 
generally, within that area there is a benefit to 
all parties, perhaps more’ or less; whereas the 
inhabitants of the extreme limits of the county of 
Surrey might say that there was no benefit what- 
ever to them; and the bridges being, at all events, 
so largely used bythose. inhabiting the interior 
cirele, 1 think the metropolitan police area would 
be the fairest. 


Sir James Hogg. 
495. Do you think the magistrates, as proposed 
in the Bill, would be the proper representatives 
of the ratepayers upon a commission ?-—I do not. 


They do not represent the ratepayers in any 
sense. 


Mr. Holms. 


496. Is there any machinery existing within 
the metropolitan police area by which the rate, 
necessarily a small one, could be levied and col- 
lected ?—Yes. 

497. Where is that ?—I should levy it in the 
same way as the police levy rates; you simply 
send a precept to the overseers of the parishes ; 
the metropolitan police area is co-extensive with 
the parishes. 

498. In other words, you would collect it with 
the police rate ?—I would not say with the police 
rate, but I would issue a precept so that it might 
be levied at the same time, and collegted perhaps 
by the same collector, at the same time and with 
the same machinery. There would be no dif- 
ficulty in that. 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 


499. In expressing an opinion that the taxation 
should be confined altogether to the police area, 
are you not aware that a very large number of 
inhabitants owing to the facilities afforded by 
railways, live outside that area, and would really 
escape taxation, although they would derive 
great advantage from the freeing of the bridges ? 
—I should almost doubt whether there are a 
large number of persons living outside the metro- 
politan police area who would derive any henefit 
from the freeing of these bridges. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON TOLL BRIDGES (RIVER THAMES). 


Mr. Lrycrester Penruyy, called in; and Examined. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


500.. You are Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
for the county of Surrey ?—I am. 

501. And ycuattend this Committee according to 
the resolution of the quarter sessions of the county 
of Surrey ?—Yes, the last quarter sessions had 
the Bill, which was the origin of this Committee 
being formed, under their consideration, and they 
were struck by what seemed to them the injustice 
of taxing the county of Surrey for the purpose. 
and they, therefore, resolved to oppose the Bill 
in such a way as they might be able to do, and 
at their desire I attend here to represent that 
injustice to you as their chairman. 

502. Was that a unanimous resolution, or one 

carried by a large majority ?—The resolution 
was unanimous; there was no division upon the 
question. 

503. Will you give the Committee your 
opinion with regard to the area of taxation pro- 
prosed in the Bill?—My notion is, that the area 
proposed in the Bill is either too large or too 
small. I can see the justice of considering that 
the advantages of these bridges are not a metro- 

~ politan advantage only but a national benefit, 
and, therefore, that it might be quite just to deal 
with all the bridges in the way in which West- 
minster Bridge, and in a certain degree Chelsea 
Bridge, have already been dealt with, and make 
it a charge upon the Consolidated Fund. I can 
see on the other hand, great reasons for making 
it a charge, as all other metropolitan improve- 
ments have been made, the Thames Embankment 
and others, upon the metropolitan funds, but I 
am unable to. see any reason for making it a 
charge on two particular counties. There was a 
strong passage I noticed the other day in a letter 
which was read from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in which he talked of part of the 
district included within the area of the coal 
and wine duties, deriving no benefit from the 
contemplated expenditure. It seems to me that 
that is the case with the extreme portions of the 
county of Surrey. That the advantage to them 
is very little more than the advantage to people 
at Birmingham or Liverpool, and that there is no 
more reason why people at Haslemere and Guild- 
ford for instance, should be taxed, than people 
at Birmingham or Liverpool. 

504. By a metropolitan charge do you mean a 
charge raised by taxation within the area of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works ?—That is a matter 
which, as representing the county of Surrey, I 
may say is a matter of comparative indifference 
to the magistrates of the county of Surrey. 
They are anxious that neither the charge for the 
purchase, nor the charge for the-repair of these 
bridges should be thrown upon the county rate, 
but if you want to get it strictly logical and fair, 
the smaller your area the more fairness you get; 


on the other hand, the more restricted the area, — 


the more crushing the burden. 

505. If you were to include in the area of 
taxation for the purpose of raising the funds to 
free these bridges, the whole of the county of 
Surrey, certain portions of that county would be 
a considerable number of miles remote from the 
bridges, would they not?—Yes, the extreme 
parts of Surrey are somewhere about 40 miles 
from the bridges. I have had prepared a little map 

0.100. 


Sir Z'revor Lawrence—continued. 


which I requested our county surveyor to draw 
out, taking a radius from the bridges large enough 


Mr. 
Penrhyn. 


to include the furthest point of the county of 5 May 1876. 


Surrey, and taking the same radius around the 
metropolis, and I find that radius includes the 
whole or portions of ten counties, besides Middle- 
sex and Surrey. Therefore, the presumption 
being that people residing within those portions 
of those other counties would be equally bene- 
fitted by the freeing of the bridges, in strictness 
they should be equally taxed ‘with the people 
residing on the further portions of the county of 
Surrey. The area includes the whole of the 
county of Hertfordshire as much as the whole of 
the county of Middlesex, or the whole of the 
county of Surrey. It includes also a large half 
of the county of Essex, half the county of 
Kent, half of Sussex, half of Buckinghamshire, 
half of Bedfordshire, and portions of Cambridge- 
shireé,, Hampshire, Berkshire, and Oxfordshire 
(the same was handed in). 

506. Do you consider that your objections to 
the proposed rating of these two metropolitan 
counties would be, to any extent, overcome if the 
radius sketched out upon your map were to be 
the area of taxation, so as to take in all those 
other counties ?—Of course you approach nearer 
to fairness by getting the inhabitants within 
a certain radius all tarred with the same 
brush, if I may use that expression; but I 
see no more reason why people living in 
the southern portion of the county of Cambridge 


or at Haslemere should be taxed any more than , 


the people in Birmingham or Liverpool. People 
iu Portsmouth or Southampton, who are con- 
stantly coming up, make more use of these 
bridges than the people living in Haslemere, for 
example. 

507. What would be the effect, in your opinion, 
of the proposed taxation upon the county rates 
in Surrey ?—In the county of Surrey, my notion 
is that it would double, or very nearly double, the 
eounty rates. At present we levy at every 
quarter sessions generally a 3d. rate, so that you 
may putit that the county rate is 3d. in the 
course cf the year. Sometimes it is a penny 
rate for a quarter, but it is generally 3d. in the 
course of the year. It is estimated in the Bill 
that the sum required for the purpose. of these 
bridges will be aths of a penny; that is the 
extent of the power proposed to be taken; but 
there are several points of evidence already 
before the Committee, to say nothing of the 
knowledge the Committee themselves possess, of 
how extremely fallacious estimates are, and fal- 
lacious always in one direction, that of being 
exceeded. I think it was Mr. Nelson, who gave 
evidence before this Committee the other day, 
that there was an estimate made, and a reserve 
price put upon Kew Bridge when it was put up, 
of 33,0002., which price was never bid at all; 
but when they had to purchase, and use compul- 
sory powers for it, they had to give 57,000/., in 
round numbers, double the sum that was esti- 
mated. As regards the purchase of all those 
bridges which have been already freed, you have 
in evidence that the Joint Bridges Committee 
having taken power to raise upon the wine 


duties such sum as they thought sufficient, had 
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Sir Trevor Luwrence—continued. 


afterwards to come to Parliament for further 
power to raise another 300,000/.; that must be 
familiar to all the members of the Committee. ° 


Sir James Lawrence. 


508. Are vou speaking from rumour or from 
information, about the other 300,000 /.?—I am 
speaking from the evidence that was given before 
this Committee the other day. 


Mr. Alderman Jf Arthur. 


509. The amount fixed was 70,0002., but the 
bridge was ultimately purchased for 57,000 2. 
although the price reserved, as was stated in the 
Court of Chancery, was 33,0007. ?—That may 
have been the case. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


510. I assume that the object of your refer- 
ence to this matter is to express your fear that 
the estimate which is contained in the Bill would 
be exceeded ?—-Yes; but I believe I am correct 
in saying that the Joint Bridges Committee had 
to go to Parliament a second time for very con- 
siderable further borrowing powers. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


511. The amount was under 50,0007. more 
than the original sum?—I am very glad to be 
corrected. It must be in the memory of honour- 
able Members, to take a notable instance, that, 
in the case of the Telegraphs for instance, a 
comparatively small sum was estimated, I believe 
something like 3,000,000 /., and that they cost 
something like 9,000,000 7.; at all events, they 
cost very much more than was estimated; and 
when you come to buy up the rights of compa- 
nies it is notorious to everybody that estimates 
and cost are very different things; therefore I 
think we may very fairly put it that the cost of 
the purchase of these bridges would be equal to 
1d. in the pound in the county rate, or probably 
more. Then the purchase of them is not the only 
charge which is to come on the county rate, 
according to this Bill; there is the maintenance 
and repairs: it is a very difficult thing to get at 
that without more details than I have before me; 
but I have a return before me which gives the 
ayerage cost of repair of various bridges. Black- 
triars Bridge costs something like 5,000. a year 
for maintenance. 


Mr. Alderman M Arthur. 


512. That was the old bridge, was it not ?—It 
was both the old bridge and the new bridge. 
The return goes down to 1875, so that it must 
include some years of the new bridge; and upon 
the whole, the average cost has been something 
like 3,0002. a year for each bridge. There are 
10 or 11 bridges included in this Bill; and if we 
take the average I have given, it will be some- 
thing like 30,0007. a year, of which half will fall 
upon Middlesex and half upon Surrey; and if 
that is not taken upon the rateable value, but in 
equal parts, there will be 15,0007. for the county 
of Surrey, at least, which would be more than a 
halfpenny rate. 

: Chairman. 

513. Of course, the part of the metropolis in 
the county of Surrey would contribute towards 
that rate ?—Yes, no doubt it would. It would 
contribute two-thirds of the whole, as I will show 
you presently, taking the Metropolitan Board 
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Chairman—continued. 


district. I was going to say that I do not think 
I have touched upon the largest item which the 
county of Surrey would be called upon to ¢on- 
tribute in the shape of county rate, if the Bill 
was passed, which is that besides purchasing and — 
repairing these bridges; there are some of them 
which are in such a state of disrepair that they 
would shortly have to be rebuilt. You will 
recollect that a short time ago one of these 
bridges was declared not to be fit for the public 
on one of the days when it would have been made 
the greatest public use of. That was Hammer, 
smith Bridge on the day of the boat race. I 
believe that Putney Bridge is in a very decrepid 
conditionyand I think Battersea Bridge isvery little 
better; those are three bridges which might erelong 
want rebuilding. From this Return of Alderman 
M‘Arthur’s, we find that London Bridge cost 
considerably over 1,000,000/. in building, and 
suppose we put down 1,000,009/. for the rebuild- 
ing of those several bridges, if that sum is to be 
raised in such a way as that it can be repaid, that 
would represent a sum of 60,0007. Those three 
charges would make up a sum very nearly equal 
to 3d. in the pound, which is very nearly equal 
to the annual county rate. 
Sir Trevor Lawreuce. 

514. Do you think these bridges could be in 
any sense considered county bridges ?—That is 
more a legal question than for a layman to 
answer, but it seemsto me that they are not in 
any sense of the word county bridges. Probably 
you are aware that under the Act of Geo. 3, it 
is most distinctly declared that any bridges built 
after that time are not to be taken as county 
bridges, unless they are built under the super- 
intendence of the county surveyor. 


Chairman. 


515. To what Act do you refer ?—I refer to the 
43rd of George 3, passed in 1803, declaring that 
bridges were not to be taken as county bridges 
unless built under those conditions. I believe 
nearly all those bridges have been built since 
that time. You recollect that Vauxhall Bridve 
was built in 1811, so that would not come under 
the conditions, and if freed from toll at once 
would not be repairable by the counties. 
Waterloo Bridge speaks for itself, as having been 
built after the date of 1803. Hammersmith 
Bridge was built about 1823; most of these 
bridges, such as Chelsea and Lambeth, we 
remember being built within the last.few years. 
Putney Bridge and Battersea Bridge might be 
county bridges if they were freed, but the others 
would not be so. ' 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


516. Have you any opinion to express with 
regard to the incidence of taxation for metro- 
politan purposes upon ithe rural parts of the 
county of Surrey ?—Yes; I see it was stated the 
other day, and it may probably be quite correct, 
that throughout the whole of the area proposed 
to be taxed, the metropolis would bear five-sixths 
of the cost, that being the proportion at which it 
is rated compared with the whole of these two 
counties, ‘and the portion of the county of Kent 
which is included in the area, but that does not 
at all apply to the county of Surrey. In the 
county of Surrey two-thirds of the rateable value 
are within the Metropolitan Board .of Works 

ureu, 
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Sir Trevor Lawrence—continued. 


- area, and one-third are without the area. The 
rateable value of the Metropoliton Board of 
Works area is 4,104,895 2.; the rateable value 
of the rest of the county is 2,185,494 /., making a 
total-of 6,290,389 J. 


Chairman. 


517. Can you give the rateable value of that 
portion of the county of Surrey within the metro- 
politan police area?—No; I have no means of 
giving that. That within the Metropolitan Board 
district is readily got at, because the calculation 
is made differently. The county magistrates 
make a valuation for the outside portion of the 
county, and the other is made in the metropolis 
itself, under the Metropolis Assessment Act; 
but that does not apply to the police district ; 
that might be got at, no doubt, but there is no 
ready means of doing it. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


518. I assume that there is no difference of 
opinion on the part of the magistrates of quarter 
sessions on the principle of the desirability of 
freeing these bridges?—No, I should say pro- 
bably not. There may be individual opinions as 
to which is the fairest way, but there can be no 
doubt of the great advantage of freeing the 
bridges. 

519. You have heard the evidence which has 
been given with regard to the coal and wine 
duties which fall upon the radius which is 
sketched out upon the map ?—It is much the 
same as the police district. 

520. Upon looking at the map you will see 
that a very small portion ofthe county of Surrey 
falls within that radius; would you consider that 
the objections which you have stated to any rate 
on the part of the county of Surrey generally, 


would in any way apply to the continuance of 


those coal and wine duties, so far as the county 
of Surrey is concerned ?— Some of the objections 
apply no doubt, but in a very much less degree 
as the area is less; that is to say, the larger your 
area the more you touch people who are not 
benefited by the change you are proposing to 
make, and no doubt, even within the police dis- 
trict, when you get out to Merstham and 
Croydon, and so on, you must tax a very large 
body of people who will get no benefit from the 
freeing of the bridges. 

521. Would you consider yourself justified in 
giving the Committee any opinion with regard to 
the desirability of freeing these bridges by the 
extension of the wine and coal duties ?—It seems 
to me that it is as fair a way of freeing them as 
any other, except that I think, as I said before, if 
a limited area is fair a more limited area is fairer 
still; as otherwise you get outside the area to be 
benefited. - 

Sir James Lawrence. 
522. Do you not think that the people of 


‘Croydon and Merstham are very much benefited. 


by the freeing of the bridges?—I do not think 
they are benefited particularly. 

523. Do you know how many waggons come 
over every day from Croydon ?—I have no means 
of knowing. 

524. A great many of the brewers there come 
over the bridges every day, do they not ?—They 
may do so. I saw the other day it was stated 
that the market gardeners benefited greatly from 

0.100, 


Sir James Lawrence—continued. 


free bridges. For instance, I myself live ina 
parish in Surrey which is one of the great market 
garden parishes; there is a population of some- 
where about 5,000 in that parish, and I suppose 
there are four or five market gardeners in the 
parish; those men would be, no doubt, greatly 
benefitted by having the toll taken off Hammer- 
smith Bridge, but the remaining ratepayers 
would receive no benefit at all. 

524*, What is the district you: are. referring 
to ?—Mortlake. 


Sir James Hogg. 


525. You do not mean to say that the rest of 
the inhabitants do not frequently walk over the 
bridge ?—A certain proportion do. 

526. And they would thereby derive henefit 
from the freeing of the bridge ?—Yes. 


Mr. Forsyth. 

527. Can you tell the Committee what is the 
taxation of the county of Surrey now for the 
repair of the county bridges over the whole 
county ?—Yes; taking the average of the last 
three years the repairs of the bridges have been 
527 1.; that is the repairs only, not for the re- 
building of any of them. 


Sir James Hogg. 


528. Did I understand you to say, in answer 
to Sir Trevor Lawrence, that your suggestion 
was, that the ratepayers within the metropolitan 
area should pay out of the rates for the freeing 
of those bridges ?—-I do not think I quite said 
that ; that was my suggestion. My suggestion is 
rather a negative one; that the county of Surrey 
should not be taxed. I said you might either 
make it a metropolitan charge, or a national 
charge, but that there was no particular reason 
for making it a charge upon the county of 
Surrey. 

529. You do not very much care who pays for 
it, so long as the county of Surrey is exempted ? 
—You will understand that I am here for the 
purpose of representing the ratepayers of the 
county of Surrey, and we as representing the 
county magistrates, holding the county purse, 
must take care that too much burden is not 
thrown upon it. 

530. Have you even thought what that would 
cost to those who reside within the metropolis ? 
—-I have stated that if you make the area limited 
you place a heavy burden upon it. 

531. You stated that it was immaterial to you 
whether the bridges were freed by rate or by 
loan ?—If it is done by loan there must be some 
means of repaying that loan. There must be a 
rate of some sort. 

532. May I ask whether the bridges of Surrey 
outside the metropolitan area do not benefit very 
much by the contributions of the parishes of 
Camberwell, Lambeth, and Wandsworth ?—Yes; 
but perhaps you will allow me to say, with 
regard to that, that we must look upon the thing 
as a whole; and although the metropolitan portion 
pays far more than its share of the county expen- 
diture with regard to bridges, yet with reference 
to the whole of the county expenditure the rural 


portion pays far more than its share, and the . 


metropolis benefits to a very undue extent from 
the rateable portion of the rest of the county. It 
is important to state this, because there is a very 

strong 
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strong ‘point that‘ the ‘metropolitan parishes do- 
pay avery undue proportion’ of this 5277, and: 


any expenses-that'are incurred for re-buildiag 
bridges; but I'put it to you on’ the other hand, 
that the rateable’ value of the metropolitan por- 


tion is double the’ value of the rest’ of the county.’ 


The other main’ expenses of the county rate are 
lunatics and prisoners. The former are in about the 


proportion of two to one’ in the metropolitan dis-- 


trict compared tothe rest of the county, so that 


does not affect the question in one’ way or-the 


other; but with regard to the prisoners tried at 
the quarter sessions, those who come from the 
metropolitan portion’ are: six to one as'compared 
to the'rest of the county. Take, again, the’cost 


of the trials at quarter sessions: those fromthe» 


metropolitan portion cost four to one as compared 
with the rest.of the county. Asregards prisoners 
tried at the metropolitan police courts and sent 
to prison, those in the metropolis are three to one; 
so that the metropolis benefits to a‘ very large 
extent‘in that respect, which’ very: much’ more 


than counterbalances the expense they are put to’ 


with regard to'these bridges. 

533. But you will allow that those three 
parishes I‘have specified contribute very largely 
to the bridges for the benefit of those who live 
outside ?— Yes, undoubtedly.. 

534. I think I may take it that the rateable 
value of Lambeth, Camberwell, and Wandsworth 
is somewhere about 3,000,000/.?—I cannot go 
into the details; I have not them by: me. The 
whole of the metropolitan portion is4,000,000-Z.. 


535. So that out of every £1 which is: ex-: 


pended on the bridges of Surrey, those within 
the metropolitan area would pay about 13 s. or 
14s. ?—Yes: 

536. And yet after that, speaking’ of bridges 
only; you think it unfair that those who benefit 
so largely: by contributions: from the metropolis 
should bear a small proportion of the expense'of 
freeing the bridges for those who reside within 
the area?—Yes, I do, because'if you’ take into 
consideration tne balance of the account it is very 
largly in favour of the metropolis- 

537. You expressed the opinion’ about the-coal 


and wine dues, that that would be as‘fair as any’ 


other way, but do not'you think that it would be 
a very good way to allocate the coal and wine 
dues for an’ extended period ?—Yes; { only:say as 
I said before, that you then get to a great ‘deal of 
area which is ‘not benefited. 

538. Then the people would not feel: it’ so 
much?—It would be a heavy tax: upon them, 
although, no doubt, people do not! feel indirect 
taxation as'much' as they do direct taxation. 

539. In’ fact’ you would’ rather’ prefer’ an 
indirect to a direct tax as a magistrate, would you 
not?—TI object to its being put upon the county 
rate for several reasons. Beyond the:county rate 


there are other evils; you compare'the- county rate- 


of one: county with ‘the county rate of another; 


and although the county rate-is* very well re-: 


ceived, yet there would bean outery against the 


magistrates if they taxed the county very heavily; ° 


people will stand 3d. perhaps, although they will 
not stand at a 6d. rate. 

540. Have you’ had’ any’ charge’ in your 
quarter sessions about'the Kew Bridges Com- 
mittee?— Yes, as regards’ Kew’ Bridge’ and 
Staines Bridge. — 

541. How are they maintained’?—Kew Bridge 
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Sir James Hogg~continued:. 


and Staines: Bridge are maintained by the county, 
but Ismay be allowed to ‘say that that freeing 
was done by a Bill, by one of those Bills which 
escape observation. twas mot» a’ public Bill, to 
which great attention would be called, nor was‘it 
a private Bill upon which.the county would have 

had an opportunity of expressing its opinion. 

My attention as chairman of ‘quarter sessions was 

called to-that measure, but not until it was very’ 
nearly passed. The county wouldcertainly have’ 
opposed in every possible way the burden being’ _ 
thrown upon the county, as unjust to thecounty; 
it being’ a’ public measure, but’ they had no 

opportunity: of opposing’ it, not! having’ heard! 

of it/until it was-uponthe eve of! being carried 

out. 


Mr. Forsyth, 
_ 542. You would not have;the burden of repair- 
ing the whole of the bridge thrown upon you ?— 
No, because half of itis in Middlésex. 
Sir James Hogg. - 
543. Are not all the. expenses: of. repairing 
county bridges thrown upon:the» county /—Yes; 
but these are not county bridges. 


544, But they: could be made so?—They could: 
be made so by the Legislature, no doubt. 


Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 


545. With regard: to the expense which you 
think: will considerably~exceed our estimate, have 
you read the; return which shows: that the net 
income of the bridges, after paying: outgoings, 
was 44,000 1. odd ?—Yes. 

546. Taking thatias a:fairestimate, do not you 
think that in:taking a million and:a-half for these 
bridges,.we' have. allowed. for anything extra: 
which may arise-?—TI think: you have made a very: 
fair estimate as far as estimates: go, but on the 
last occasion’ there was a witness who came: and 
claimed. 25. years’ purchase: on behalf of some 
bridge: 

547. I find here, that’ the: claim: by the Kew 
Bridge: Company: was 73,832 7.,, and» that) the: 
award: was: 57,300 l.?—And. your’ estimate was 
33,0004., so that it was about half-way’ between 
the two. 

Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 

548: To take the district between the metro- 
politan police area and the Metropolitan Board. 
of Works area, do. you know that district 
tolerably well ?—I know the district pretty well 
upon the south’ side; I do not pretend to know it 
upon the north side. . ; 

549. There would be a considerable number 
of buildings upon that area? —There would no 
doubt; it is a very populous district. aes 

550. Are not the inhabitants of the houses” 
generally people who have intercourse with” 
London ?—Yes, a large*portion of them. 

551) And, therefore, they would pass over 
these toll bridges, would they not ?—Not so; a’ 
great’ many of them~are’ taken in by railwayy 
direct to Cannon-street or'Charing Cross. From: 
Croydon, which isa main ‘portion of the buildings 
area, they: all come: up’ by the South Eastern» 
ae and would travel by rail right into the: 

ity. 

350. There is a‘largedistrict around Kingston; . 
is there not ?+Anything’ upon’ the south-west" : 
would come*to: Waterloo.: 3 

553. In 
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Mr. Serjeant, Spinks—continued. 


553, In that way they would, escape ‘Waterloo 

Bridge ?—There is no doubt that to people 
“coming upto , Waterloo, Station: it wouldibe an 
advantage. 

554. In: your opinion, is not the: metropolitan 
police area,a» very faircarea.of taxation for, the 
spurpuse of freeing the bridges ?—Yes,.I think so, 
- subject tothe limitation, 1.gave before, that. the 
further you go the, more you! bring in peoplewho 
are not benefited; it.is fairer .than taking the 
county of Surrey. 

555. You could-not *suggest any area beyond 
the metropolitan: police district, and mot including 
theywhole county;which would be fairer?—No, it 
ewould be a capricious area:then, taking in certain 
| parishes and omitting others. 

556. There may’ be:some, places:which do mot 
‘communicate |largely - with ;London, vyet the 
«metropolitan police district: really includes:a vast 
»number of » people «who “do ecommunicate «with 
‘London ?— Yes. 

657. And the farther you go the. less frequent 
owill be thei communication.?— Yes. 

558, And :the less: benefit will be-received ?-— 
iYes. 

Sir James: Lawrence. 

559. I-was unable to: follow your. figures just 
now ; your:view was, as Is¢athered, that it would 
double the county rate?—iYes, I -said “nearly 
double the county-rate.” 

560. Would:you' kindly repeat that; because I 
donot make it one-sixth; the evidence is,‘ that 
the: county rate »1s ‘from 3d. to 3}d.?—Yes. 
Then I say you estimate 5-8ths of apenny for the 
purchase, and I.say, knowing how fallacious these 
-estimates'are,/I thik the result woald probably 
tbe 1d. orover ld. 

561. But that wouldmot.add a farthing to-you 
‘then ; are you aware ofthat ?—The ths of ia 
»penny was upon the rateable wwalue ‘all. overthe 
district. . 

562. But you said it would double the»rate; 
I cannot:see how it ;would’do that ? = What I-want 
to:show is that another '3d., or: something | like 
another 3 d.,:will be»addéd ‘to»the county rate. 
Lam working it by degrees. 

563. You say «that the :estimate»will be -ex- 
ceeded ?—I say that probably it will be exceeded. 

564. Are you aware that that estimate for 
freeing these bridges has been grounded upon the 
result of the freeing of other bridges, and: not 
upon estimate, but upon the number of years’ 
purchase given: by:arbitrators and)juries to whom 
the questions were:referred?—J,do not know 
exactly how they have.arrived at. their. estimate. 

565. .Wor.instance, 20 years :is .the | largest 
-number ofiyears’ purchase pvhich hasbeen ob- 
tained, and 19:years has.been the number-usually 
taken ?—Those. estimates:may .be more. correct 
than estimates.are.usually, — 

_566. Now.we haye:got:gths. of .a; penny more, 
I want thesother 2gths?—That was, upon the 
question. of purchase. Then:Ltook.the question 
.of repairs,,and I.said that .it..appeared from va 
return, which J had before; me, .that Blackfriars 
Bridge cost upon the. average 5,000 L.a year. for 
repairs; that.all the three .bridges which were 
mentionedin that, return;cost upon the average 
3,000 1. a year;,and you had here to free, some 
/10. bridges ;, and, that, taking them. atthe, same 
amount, that being .a:maderate .estimate, would 
-amount to. 30,000 /. a, year. 

0.100. 
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567.» Are you aware that the whole income of 
these bridges. from the tolls: is under 3,000 J. a 
‘year in some cases, and. that you.are taking 
3,000 /. to repair bridges, of which the actual 
repairs cost about 200 /.?—I am taking it from 
the actual cost sof certain bridges, according to 
this return. 

568. If I even took your figures, you would 
“find | it worked. out very differently, I think ?— 
That I say is.30,000 7. a year, of which 15,000 J. 
a year falls upen the county of Surrey. 


‘ Mr. ® 
Penrhyn. 


5 May 1876. 


569. I-do not think you will find that one-half - 


falls npon Surrey ?—-It has always been the case 
hitherto; it 1s always the case, when a stream 
divides two counties, that the repairs in whatever 
way you may purchase your bridges, are divided 
equally between the two countries. 

570. I will.take it at. 150,000 /. a, year ;:what 
is that?—That is more than’a halfpenny in the 
pound; 26,0007. is a penny rate. Then.I went 
on to the rebuilding. Of course it is very vague 
indeed. We.have.no data upon which to go. 
We do not know what bridges want rebuilding ; 
it is:a question for the-engineer, and we do: not 

know the-cost ; ‘but I take it fromwhat: weknow ; 
swe know’ that three bridges, :atany rate, are in a 
very decayed state,and we ‘know that originally 
“the bridges cost over ai million to’ build, and, 
‘therefore,’ I say it does notseem very unfair or 
‘ancautious'to estimate that you might very soon 
shave to «spend \avmillion upon rebuilding : the 
bridges, and iif -you ‘do, you .are not likely to 
| borrow that money at less than6 per-cent., count- 
i¢ng’ the repayment by annual instalments, which 
»would be 60,000 /., half of which would fall upon 
the county of Surrey, which is more than:a penny 
»rate- would produce ;' that makes over 23.d. 

571. ‘That is'24 d., less one-eighth; I have not 

wgot'to 23 d. yet ?—lLsaid it was nearly double. 

572. I-want to draw a distinction between 
what was vague conjecture, and what was 
founded upon experience or accurate informa- 
tion; that is why ‘I asked you about’ these 
bridges; are:you aware of the cost of bridges 

sover the. Thames, such as Hampton Court 
‘Bridge ?—I am not. 

573. One vost 14,000 /.,.and the other 25,000? 
—But the river at Hampton Court is very dit 
ferent from the river in the metropolis, 

574. But there are 10 bridges ?—The river at 
Hammersmith isa very broad river as compared 
to what it is at Hampton Court; and the 
width of the riversateHammersmith is not very 

different..from;the width of the river: at .Bat- 
tersea. 

575. We have’ the last bridge constructed, the 
“Albert Bridge, at Battersea; what did that cost ? 
—I do not know what the cost of that’ bridge 
was. 

576. I wish to relieve your mind of the appre- 
hension of 300,000 /. being asked for the purpose 
of freeing all these. bridges, and then Parliament 

being asked for another.300,000 2. ?— When Istated 

thatthe Bridges Coramittee had to go to Parlia- 
ment for further borrowing Parliamentary powers 
of 300,000 2. (this is in: Mr. Blyth’s Jividence, 
page 4, Question .26), “they found that, after 
freeing most of the bridges,.their funds were not 
quite sufficient; and that Act authorises them to 
borrow 300,000'7. as-a second charge from the 
‘Board..of Works, in order. to complete the work 
awvhich, was not quite finished.” 


F2 577. Allow 


Mr. 
Penrhyn. 


5 May 1876. 


Mr. Davies, 
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Sir James Lawrence—continued. 


577. Allow me to show you, in the Act itself, 
that 50,000 Z. is the extreme sum; and I believe 
the real amount will be under 30,0007. ?—I do 
not know that. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


578. Assuming that, upon principle, it is very 
desirable that these bridgesshould be free, and that 
if it is not to be done as a national operation it 
must be done by taxing, either directly or indi- 
rectly, those who are most benefited by it: would 
not the greater part of your objection, as the repre- 
sentative of the interests of the county of Surrey, 
be removed, if the area of direct or indirect taxa- 
tion were to fall, as shown by that circle upon the 
map, which, as you will see, excludes the greater 

art of the county of Surrey, inclusive of the 
whole of the rural parts?—No doubt a great part 
of the objections of the magistrates would be 
removed in that case. 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 


579. You do not object to the county of Surrey 
paying its portion of the expense?—I do not. 
‘There is a metropolitan portion of Surrey which 
would be clearly liable to pay. 

580. With regard to the question of contri- 
buting from 3,0002 to 4,0002. a year towards 
the expense of the bridges in the county, I find 
that the bridges outside the metropolitan area 
cost from 3,000 7. to 4,0002. a year; and of that 
3,000 7. or 4,000 7, a year, five-sixths have been 
contributed by the inner area?—I pointed out 
that the difference between the whole of the 
radius and the county of Surrey by itself is very 
considerable; instead of the metropolitan portion 
of the county of Surrey bearing a proportion of 
five-sixths to one-sixth over the whole, when you 
take the county of Surrey only it is as two-thirds 
to one-third. 

581. Suppose that area was confined to the 
Metropolitan Board area, which is the smallest 
portion of the area, would there be any objection 
to the other part of Surrey being taxed a farthing 
towards the expense of the bridges?—There is 
still the objection in principle, that youare taxing 
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Mr. Alderman M Arthur—continued. 


portions of the county which have no direct i 
liability. 


582. But the inner area contributes towards _ 


the county as well; if you get it one way you 
ought to have it the other?—But I have pomted 
out that what is paid by the metropolis towards 
the: bridges in the rest of the connty is a great 
deal more than recouped to the metropolis by 
the large sum which the county pays to the 
metropolis under other heads. 


Mr. Holms. 


583. You told the Committee that you esti- 
mated a million sterling might be required to 
rebuild certain bridges, and that that would cost 
60,0002. a year, half of which amount would fall 
upon the county of Surrey. I should like to 
know why you came to the conclusion that half 
of this amount should be paid by the county of 
Surrey, as the rateable value of the county of 
Surrey outside the metropolitan police area is 
only about one-fifteenth, a little more than one- 
fourteenth of the whole rateable value ?— Because 
when it comes to the question of rebuilding a 
bridge the rateable value has nothing to do with 
it, By the Bill it is proposed that these bridges 
when freed shall become county bridges. When 
it comes to repairing a bridge each county, what- 
ever its rateable value may be, has to repair or 
rebuild one-half of the bridge. 

584, Do you think it would be a fair arrange- 
ment thai in the Bill there should be inserted a 
clause that the rate should be upon the whole 
rateable value of the area included, for building 
and repairing bridges; in that case Surrey would 
only pay one-fourteenth part of the whole, or in 
proportion to its rateable value?—Yes, I think it 
would be fair if you take an area to be taxed for 
the purpose of purchasing a bridge, that you 
should take the same area and tax it in the same 
way for the future repair and maintenance of the 
bridge. 

585. That would lessen your objection very 
much; it would make the county of Surrey only 
pay in proportion to its rateable value?—It would 
be a far fairer plan than to make these county 
bridges repairable by the counties. 


Mr. THomas WHITE Davizs, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


586. You are, I believe, Chairman of the 
Hammersmith Bridge Company ?—I am. 

587. Have you had an opportunity of reading 
the evidence already given before this Committee ? 
—No, I have not. 

588. You are aware of the subject-matter of 
the reference ?—I am. 

589. The question may be said to be twofold ; 
first, the advisability of freeing the metropolitan 
bridges from toll; and secondly, the area over 
which when the bridges are free the cost of that 
expense should be spread ?—Quite so. 

590. Is there anything, as representing your 
company, which you wish to mention to this 
Committee with regard to either of those two 
questions ? —I think our company as a body 
are opposed to- the bridge being purchased, 
because they are rather a thriving concern. The 
bridge has been established 49 years, and each 


Chairman—continued. 


year the traffic has been increasing very much 
indeed, and the dividends have been increasing, 
and this year I must say they have increased so 
much that we shall be able to make a larger 
dividend than we have ever done before. I have 
brought a statement of the account, which I have 
thought it right to hand in, showing the dividends 
which have been paid in different years, and from 
the time that our last chairman left in 1865, or 
when he gave evidence, the dividend was 40s. ; 
next year the dividend was 42's. For six years 
the dividends were kept at 42s., and in 1872 
they were 45s.; in 1873 they were increased to 
50s., and have continued so for three years. 
Those are the dividends upon 502. shares, 


‘and this year we are just making up cur ac- 


counts to last month, the 30th of April, and 
I am happy to say I think we shall be able 


to increase that dividend by 5s. I am sorry to 
hear 
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Chairman—continued. 


hear the evidence of Mr. Penrhyn, that the 
_ bridge is in such a dilapidated state, but he evi- 
dently knows nothing about it at all. I have 
been chairman of the Bridge Company for many 
years, and I am strengthened by the report of 
~Mr. Ordish, our engineer; when I was first ap- 
pointed we had no engineer; but I thought it was 
necessary that an engineer should be appointed, 
and I inquired for the best engineer [ could get. 
Mr. Ordish was mentioned to me as having built 
the Albert Bridge, and another celebrated bridge 
at Prague, and we have consulted with him ever 
-since. My arrangement with him was that he 
should inspect the bridge four times every year, 
and always a month before the celebrated Uni- 
versity boat race. He has done so, and we have 
had a special report a month before that took 
place, and I am very happy to say that this very 
last report which was made was as favourable as 
to the strength and stability of the bridge as it 


ever has been; but we maintain, as I have been’ 


doing for the last three months at the Home Office 
before Mr. Cross and other gentlemen, that our 
bridge was never built for a grand stand to view 
the race, but we have had as many as 10,000 and 
11,000 people standing upon that bridge, and we 
have no power to clear them, and we were 
threatened that unless we closed the bridge 
throughout the day we should not have assist- 
ance, but by my perseverance at the Home Office 
we were allowed the assistance of the police, on 
the bridge committee undertaking to close it 
an hour before the race. ‘The proposition of 
the Home Office was to close the bridge from 
six in the morning until six at night. I objected 
to that very much indeed; I said we have no 
power to do so, for any one who tenders us a 
halfpenny has a right to go over the bridge, 
and if we refused to permit him to do so we should 
be liable to action. I was told that if we did not 
do so we should not have the assistance of the 
police to clear the road. I said they were bound 
to clear it. Our engineer certified that the 
‘bridge would bear the whole of the weight, but 
that the people must be kept moving, and my 
object was to keep them moving; I am merely 
justifying the strength of our bridge, because we 
believe and know that the bridge is as strong and 
in as good order as ever it was. I had a meeting 
with Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson and Captain 
Tyler, and other gentlemen, and Captain ‘Tyler 
was asked to go the day afterwards to view the 
bridge. I had to meet him; I said, “ Why, you 
can hardly make a report about a bridge, just 
looking about it superficially.” He said, “It looks 
very nice and clean.” I said, “I was with Colonel 
Yolland when he came to examine the bridge; Iwas 
with him during the whole of the time; he tested 
the chains, rods, girders, and the bolts, and he 
then certified that they were exceedingly good 
iron, better iron than would be made now;” but 
he said that for the immense traffic there is, if 
we were building a bridge now, we should build 
it a good deal stronger. At this same time six 
years ago we got Mr. Ordish to make a special 
report about the bridge with Colonel Yolland, 
and when Captain Tyler came I gave him the 
report; and 1 must say, with all due deference 
to the gentleman who mentioned it in the House, 
that the réport, as read, was a garbled statement, 
thatit was nota fullreport. Captain Tyler recom- 
mended the bridge to be closed for the necessary 
0.100, 
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Chairman—continued. 


period against the mass of the boat-race traffic 3 
and, in any case, the bridge, if it were to be 
rebuilt, would not cost more than 80,0002. or 
90,0007. We had a civil engineer at the time 
taking the deflection of the bridge. Now, all 
our object in opposing the Bill is that our com- 
pany is becoming a very good company; we 
have been paying very trifling dividends hitherto, 
and we have just worked it up to 5 per cent., 
and now it is proposed to take the bridge 
from us. 

591. What is the capital of the bridge ?—The 
capital of the bridge is 85,000 i., in 50 J. shares; 
it was 80,000 7, but according to the evidence 
printed in the Blue Book there were 5,000 /. paid 
out of the receipts, because we could not do with- 
out it. I wish to hand in a statement of the 
capital, revenue, and receipts. (The same was 
handed in, vide Appendiz.) 


Mr. Holms. 


592. What was the net revenue last year, after 
paying all expenses ?—The tolls we collected last 
year, from 30th April 1874 to30th April 1875, were 
5,677 1., but our tolls decreased after Kew Bridge 
was opened. 


Chairman. 


593. You have handed me in a Paper, and we 
must adhere to these figures, unless you wish to 
correct them. ‘The tolls from the 1st of January 
to the 31st of December are shown to be 
5,991 2. 15s. 10d. Then the reserve fund for 
the periodical painting and repair of the bridge is 
fixed at 3,000 7., and the limit was increased in 
1870, having the probability in view of Kew 
Bridge being freed from toll. Do I understand 
from you that the repairs and painting of your 
bridge are practically paid out of the interest ? 
—No, we pay charges before we pay any divi- 
dend. Suppose we want to repair the platform, 
for example, we pay it out of the reserve fund. 

594, In the year 1875 what did you pay for 
repairs and painting ; what deduction would be 
made from that 5,991/7. 15s. 10 d.?—We have 
to keep three and a quarter miles of road on one 
side of the bridge in repair, and the average 
annual expense of keeping that road up is 1,8002. 
It extends the whole of the distance from 
Hammersmith Bridge up to the “Red Lion,” 
across Barnes Common, and from the bridge to 
Barnes Terrace, and then we have half a mile 
upon the Middlesex shore from our bridge to the 
Broadway to keep in repair, but the average cost, 
including the expenses for the 49 years since the 
bridge was established, has been 309 /. per annum 
for repairs of bridge 

595. We had better take it in the later years, 
because in the earlier years the expense would 
be less ?—That would be hardly fair, because in 
some years we have had to put down a platform, 
which has cost us 3007, but one year it was as 
low as 747. 

596. ‘lake the average of the last seven years? 
—We have not done any very heavy repairs 
since 1868; that was our largest year’s repairs ; 
that was 700/., and the next year it was only 
100 7, 

Chairman. 


597. Was that 700/. paid out of the reserve 


-fund?—Yes, that 7007. was paid out of the 


reserve fund. 


F 3 598. What 


Mr, Davies. 
5 May 1876, 
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Mr. Davies. 
5 May,1876. 


Mr. Clabon. 


‘Mr. Holms. 


(598. .Whatewas theamountof money you paid 
in dividends last year?—The amountof dividend 
we paid was: upon .1,578> shares ;.some: of “the 
shares were not: taken» up,:and: the’ amount that 
we paid then was 3,945 /. as)dividend»upom those 
shares. 

599. How much did you carry over to‘ the 
balance after paying the dividend ? — About 
4621. 11s59'd. 

600. You have 50J. shares; what have they 
been selling at in the last few years ?>—Ten years 
ago they were selling at 36/,.a. share, and the 
last that were sold. by auction, about six months 
ago, fetched 471. 10s. That gentleman re-sold 
them to a friend for 49/. directly he_got out of 
the office. 


601. It is now considered.a 5 per cent. paying 
thing ?>—Yes. 
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Sir Lrevor Lawrence. 

602.; But your objection tomdisposing of: this 
bridge would be in a: great measure ‘removed, 
would it not, if yousgot a proper price for it ?— 


‘We.consider thatswe shall have sucha very large 
\dnerease of property “now, because «anybody 


acquanted:with Barnes will: see: what a quantity 


of building is:going-on upon the: property there ; 
_that:our dividends are increasing: wonderfully, 


and: we: think» that,ifwe-are compelled to »sell 
now,.we should:not:get:a proper’price for it ; we 
do: not»object to the principle of freeing : the 
bridges ; the »property is improving «with good 
management, but. still, it »will mot, if it is» pub- 


lished to: the-world:thatit is in sucha dilapidated 
-state, that it is going:to be taken down. 


. Chairman. 


603. Is. there. anything else which: you would 
wish to represent.to the, Committee ?—No. 


Mr...J0HN CLABON, called,in ;;.and, Examined. 


» Chairman. 


604. You are Secretary to the Lambeth Bridge 
Company, are you not?—Yes, I am. 

605. Will. you. kindly state to the Committee 
what it is that you think desirable in the interests 
of your company ?—I? is perhaps desirable that I 
should tell. the Committee very shortly the his- 
tory of the’ Lambeth Bridge, as.a foundation.for 
the evidence! I propose to give by direction of the 
directors. ‘The Act authorising the construction 
of. the bridge was passed in 1861, and the bridge 
was opened in November 1862. “The capital was 
40,000 J., with power to borrow 10,0007. It has 
not been necessary to raise quite the whole. of 
the capital ; about 38,000 /. has been raised ;..and 
the..whole of the 10,0002. was borrowed. ‘The 
bridge is of very remarkably strong construction ; 
it is all iron, with a little brick and stone, and 
the. cost of maintenance is very small indeed ; it 
principally ..consists of painting. We let the 
bridge tolls. at first to a gentleman who took 
them for three years, and paid a rent of more 
than the tolls produced, and during that time we 
paid a dividend of-9 per cent. 

606. Which three years were those ?—From 
1862. to 1865. In 1865-6 and 1866-7 the tolls 
were let by auction. 

607. ‘For what sum?—TI think for 2,690/. 
in the fourth year, and in 1866-7 the tolls were 
let for 2,600/7., and our 9 per cent. dividend 
got down to.5 per cent. |Jn: the year 1867 
the company began to collect, the tolls them- 
selves, and if the Committee please, Iwill give 
them the gross sums which have been realised 
every year since. In 1867-8 the, tolls were 
2,649 7. in round figures; in 1868-9 they were 
2,564 d. ; in 1869-70 they were 2,527 /.; in 1870-1, 
2,605 7.; in 1871-2 the tolls were 2,682 /.; in 
1872-3, 2,686./.; in 1873-4, 2,835.1, and also for 
that year 50/., being an ddd week (we take them 
by weeks), and six years brought in the odd 
week. In,i874-5:the tolls were 2,8872 The 
Committee will see that at one time the tolls 
went down very much ;_ thereason was this, that 
before the embankment onthe south side of the 
river was'completéd:weihad various wharves:and 
buildings-which gave’us a~good’‘deal’ of “traffic, 
and when the embankment swept» them’ away, 


Charrman—continued. 

and at the same time:made-a wide’ convenient 
route to a free bridge,” Westminster Bridge, our 
tolls went down very much, so that the lowest 
point was in’ 1869=70 when the tolls were 2,527 J. 
The Committee will observe that from that time 
we have been steadilyinereasing again. ‘I have 
the reports fromthe very first. 


Sir James. Lawrence. 


608.’ We have‘now:the: gross tolls; we should 
like to have the net tolls ?—It costs us 57.10's. 
a week to collect the tolls, which would be 2867. 
avyear. 

609. What are‘ the~ repairs ?—The repairs are 
upon the average ‘50 /. a year; this last year they 
have only been about 30 2. 

610. What is your total capital ?—The total 
capital is about’ 38,0007. without the loan of 
10,000 2., making 48,0007. 

611. During’ these last:-years,' from ©1867 to 
1875, your ‘dividend: again has’ been 5 per cent., 
has it-not?—-No. ‘When the tolls became so low 
we gradually .got “from “5 per cent. to 3, and 
then to '24-per cent. ;‘from’ that’ time we have 
been gradually inereasing, -and the dividend’ is 
now 3}-per cent. 


Mr. Holms. 

612. ‘Your repairs are 50 /»per annum, and the 
tolls cost to collect, 286 1. ?—And there are rates 
also, and then we-could only borrow our 10;0002. 
at 6-per-cent., and» that takes off something. I 
may state that the ‘directors: would rather keep 
their bridge in their own hands,‘ for the reason 
that as the tolls are gradually increasing, they 


believe anid hope their dividend: will gradually 


inerease from'3? to 5 per cent.;every 100 7, giving 
us another quarter per cent.; but they feel that it 
is hopéless to contend against'the principle of free 
bridges, anid therefore all they ask for is that their 
compensation may be dealt-with on fair and liberal 
terms, and'they hope*thatthe tribunal which may 
fix the compensation-will be such a/one as will take 
ee the: probable’ future increase of the 

tolls. . ss 
“613. ‘At «what »price “were ‘your shares’ last 
sold ?—'The-transactions are so»very few’ that 
“Tam 
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Mr, Holms—continued. 

Tam afraid1 cannot say; I have not had a 
transaction for’ years. I have been asked ‘by: 
solicitors, and by members of the Stock Exchange; 
and others, for the purpose of probate. duty, what 
the’ price was;? I said: when we were paying 
27.:10s. per cent., you must'take them at. 20 
years” purchase; ‘you must'take'a10/. share at 
§1., and so on’; but we believe now that. the divi- 
dends are getting up gradually: I can only give 
you my own estimate of them, as there has not 
been a transaction for solong.atime. There is one 
more point which I was particularly requested to 
bring’ before ‘the’Committee. The Bill which’ is 
before’ Parliament’ has ‘in’ it’ the term, “ simul- 
taneous extinction’ of the tolls,” and my ‘point 
relates to those words.. The Committee will see 
in a moment that if Vauxhall Bridge were bought 
up and ‘freed from’toll, and along period elapsed 
during which our tolls were’ going on, and we 
were dealt with upon the footing of that period, 
we should be dealt with in a very unfair way; 
because if Vauxhall Bridge. were free from. toll 
some of our traffic would be attracted towards 
that bridge: therefore I am to suggest to the 
Committee that some such principle as this should 
be adopted, and some such principle put into the 
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Mr. Holmscontinued. 
Bill, that: where the buying: body purchased one 
of the toll bridges the tolls of» that bridge should 
not: be’ reduced! or: extinguished: until all the 
bridges ‘had been bought up withima'certain area, 
or altogether. For instance, that the dues on! 
Vauxhall Bridge should not be reduced or abo- 
lished until we had been bought up. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


614. Or, at all events, that the estimate of the 
value should be taken prior to the period’ of 
freeing the bridges ?—Precisely ‘so. 


Chairnian: 


615. Is there any other point which you would 
like to.mention to the Committee ?—There is 
another point which I will ‘mention, because the 
collectors. on-our bridge asked me to do it. We 
employ one’ man; he is the verger of Lambeth 
Church, a very respectable man; we pay him 
52. 10s. a week. to» colleet\ the tolls, and he 
employs collectors; and he asked me to suggest 
that if this bridge is bought up, the collectors 
should. have. compensation. I only bring the 
matter before the Committee as.a proper thing.to 
mention. 


Mr. Ricuarp S. GowLuanp, called in: and Examined. 


Chairman. 

616. Do you represent the Office of Works? 
—tI.am a clerkin the Office of Works. 

617. You know the subject-matter of reference 
to this Committee, do you! not ?—I do.: 

618. You have been in attendance to-day ?—I 
have. ; 

619. Will: yous give the: Committee what 


evidence: you think: advisable:on.the part of the: 


Office of Works?—The only:evidence L:cculd lay 
before you: would be as to:the-receipts; thecost of 
maintenance, and) the actual amount of debt paid: 
off. The Committee -are::aware, probably; that 
Chelsea Bridge, which is under the Office of 
Works, was built under an Act passed in 1846. 
The bridge was built with money borrowed from 


the Public Works Loan: Commissioners, . the’ 


amount being 80,000'/. 


Sir James Lawrence. 
620. Is itthe Chelsea: Suspension Bridge that 
you are referring: to?—Yes; it crosses the river 
from the south-east:corner* of Chelsea «Hospital 


Gardens to the north-east. corner of Battersea. 


Park. . 

621. Do you call that Chelsea Bridge ?—We 
call it Chelsea Bridge. When it was cozipleted 
the amount of accumulated unpaid interest was 
18,777 /., making a totak of: 983777 J. 

622. £. 80,000 built the bridge ?—Other funds 
besides the 80,000/.,.weresemployed., ‘That money 

- was borrowed from the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners, as 1 have. stated, and at the time the 


bridge was finished the interest was 18,7777. I 


get these figures from an Act which was subse- 
cusntly passed ,to. abolish: the foot-passenger toll 
upon 

should have been repaid. 


623. But that toll has not yet 
—No, because; the 80,0007. has not been re- 
paid, | | 

0.100. 


helsea Bridge, when the sum of ‘80,000 J. . 


Reet aponaedt: 


Sir James Lawrence—continued. 


624. At what'rate was the80,000 2. borrowed? 
—At 4 per cent. 

625. How-is the money repayable? —It is re- 
payable out of the surplus of the receipts after 
paying the necessary expenditure. 

626. How is it paid off ?—Perhaps the shortest 
way will be to state that in 1858 the debt was 
98,777 1., and now it is 85,555 2. 

627. £.13,000 have been paid off —Yes. 

628. £.85,000 is now the debt, including 
interest ?—Yes, that*is the progress which has 
been made towards extinguishing the debt. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


629.) Has the rate: of repayment ‘increased ?— 
Yes,it hasincreased: [have unfortunately missed 
two years in the statement showing the amount of 
receipts of tolls, but I. can give you'the average 
receipts and the cost of maintenance for the last 
three:years, and also from the'year:1858 to 1868. 
I find that the-average of the tolls from the: year 
1858'to.1868 was 4,642 7, and the average of the 
past’ three years, ending the 31st of December 
1875, was’5,960 J. 

630. Have you any means of telling what pro- 
portion of that comes from foot passengers ?—I 
could give you the information, but it would in- 
volve some labour. 


Chairman.’ 
631. What are the tolls?—L think: much! the 


same:as they are‘on other:metropolitan bridges. - 


For »foot« passengers, 3d.; every description: of 
vehicle:drawn by one horse, 2:d., and sv on. 


Sir James Lawrence. 
632. The bridge is free of toll. for foot pas- 


sengers-on Sundays and on certain holidays, is it: 


not ?—Y 
F4 


es. 
633. The 


Mr. Clabon. 
5 May 1876 


Mr. 
Gonlland. 


Mr. 
Gowlland. 


5 May 1876. 


Mr. Reeks. 
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Chairman. 


633. The receipts from foot tolls are the minor 
part of the receipts, are they not?—They are 
decidedly the minor part. I should say, roughly, 
that they would form about one-third of the total 
receipts. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


634. Now, with regard to the expenses, can 
you state them?—The average annual cost of 
maintenance in the past three years. has been 
2,464 J. 

635. What does that include? —It includes 
painting, repairs, and the cost of collection, which 
is, in round numbers, 500 /. a year. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


636. I think one witness stated that the tolls 
had been increased upon this bridge; is that the 
fact ?—They have not been increased; they were 
settled by this Act, and have never been altered. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


637. The expenses seem very large; is that 
the average that you have stated?—1 have the 
cost of repairs and maintenance from 1858 to 
1869, when they were 2,631 7. upon the average 
per annum. 


Mr. Holms. 


638. Can you give the Committee roughly, 
the particulars of the 2,464 l. ?—The collection is 
500/.; painting is the most expensive item. I see 
that when the bridge was painted in 1874, the 
cost of maintenance was 4,000/., as against 1,500 7. 
the following year.. Then the average cost is 
considerably increased in the 11 years which I 
have given you by an expenditure in 1863-64 
of 11,000 Z. for strengthening the bridge. 


Chairman. 


639. The bridge, I suppose, is in good con- 
dition now ?—I believe it is in good condition 
now. 


Mr. Holms. 


640. I did not exactly follow how you 
managed to reduce the cost of the bridge from 
98,777 1. to 85,777 1., as the net revenue for the 
last nine years has been scarcely sufficient to pay 
4 per cent.?—In the past three years the average 
annual payment to the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners has been 4,942 7. 

641. I wish to call your attention to the fact, 
that for the three years ending 1875 the average 
receipt was 5,960/., and the average cost of 
repairing 2,464 ., leaving a balance of 3,4961.? 
—Yes, which was little more than sufficient to 
pay the interest on the amount of the debt. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


Mr. Holms—continued. 


642. And yet you say you have paid off a 
portion of the debt?—We have extinguished 
since the bridge was completed, debt to the 
amount of 13,222 7. . 

643. I do not see how that can be so, seeing — 
that the receipts have not been sufficient to pay 
4 per cent.; at that rate, so far from decreasing 
the debt, it would appear to increase it ?—I can 
only state the fact that that amount has been 
paid off, 


Chairman. 


644. Was the 11,0007. which was spent in 
strengthening the bridge treated as an addition 
to the capital expenditure?— No. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


645. Including that 11,000 7., the average was 
2,600 2. for the 11 years?—Yes. 


Mr. Holms. 


646, I do not see where you got the money to 
pay it; you would have got more into debt in- 
stead of reducing it, at 4 per cent.?—That is a 
statement of the facts. 

647. You are 500/. a year short of money to 
pay your interest, and yet you manage to pay 
oft 13,000/. of debt?—That does appear to be so; 
the explanation is that simple interest is charged ; 
and the principal (80,000/.) was advanced in 
several portions. The principal and interest of 


‘the earlier advances were paid off before touching 


the interest-on the later ones. In this manner 
we were able to reduce the principal, and so pre- 
vent the accumulation of interest, even when our 
surplus would have been hardly sufficient to meet 
the interest on the whole debt taken together, 


Chairman. 


648.. During what period has that 13,0007. 
been paid off?—Since the bridge was completed. 

649. Are you quite sure that you are accurate 
in stating that the interest charged by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners was 4 per cent. ?— 
Yes, that is laid down in the Act. 


Mr. Holms. 


650. Is not that followed by the words “or 
some other rate as the Commissioners may think 
fit,” because they have the power to lend money 
at 33 per cent. ?—I will refer to the Act. 

65t. I see the Act says “not exceeding the 
rate of 4 per cent.”; that probably accounts for 
it?—I was not aware of that; but, as a matter of 
fact, 4 per cent. has been charged. 

652. Have you any documents which you de- 
sire to put in?—-No, I have not. 


Mr. CHARLES FREDERICK REEKS, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


653. I BELIEVE you are an officer in the 
Office of Works ?—I am the Architect in charge 
of the building land at Battersea, belonging to 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works, &c. 

654. Will you give us what evidence, with 
regard to this matter, you may think right ?— 
The first thing that occurs to me is, that I should 
mention the Chelsea (Victoria) Bridge is open 
free on Sundays, Christmas Day, Good Friday, 


Chairman—continued. 


and the bank holidays. I think that bears upon 
the last evidence. ‘The chief thing that I have © 
to say is, that the Commissioners of Works have 
several acres of vacant land the realisation of 
which would be materially affected by the opening 
of the bridge toll free. 

655. Is that land round Battersea Park ?— 
Yes, it isa belt of land the Commissioners have 


there for the purpose of utilising as building a 
e 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON TOLL BRIDGES (RIVER THAMES), 


Chairman—continued. - 


The Commissioners wished to have erected on 
that land buildings of a suitable character, so as 
to preserve the amenities of the park, and at the 
same time by the formation and sale of the ground 
rents, in a great measure, to reproduce the cost 
of the formation of the park; but owing to the 
circumstance of the bridge tolls this source of 
profit has never been able to be realised. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


656. We have it in evidence that an individual 
house had been built at a certain particular place 
ona scale of some importance, and that that house 
remained in the market a long time, and had 
ultimately been divided into two parts, and let 
to tenants for whom it was not at first devised ? 
—It is within my knowledge that the First Com- 
missioner for the time being, consented to that 
house being divided into two houses. This is the 
plot referred to (referring to the plan) on the 
_ west side of the park. 

657. What is the green strip?— That was 
originally intended to be. used for building 
purposes, and it is now decided by the First 
Commissioner that it shail be devoted to the 
park. 

658. What is the ground, the property of the 

Government, which would come into greater 
value if the bridge were made free ?—The whole 
of this land (pointing to the plan) on the south 
side of the park, between the park and_ the 
“ Lower Wandsworth-road.” The Commissioners 
have besides 13 acres which they have let upon 
a building agreement, but only three plots of 
land, comprised in that agreetment, are leased. 
I refer now to the land on the west side of the 
park, which would also come into greater value 
if the bridges were made free. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


659. What we gather from your evidence is, 
that if this bridge were made free the value of 
the land belonging to the Office of Works would 
very materially increase ?—It would. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


660. Has there been any idea of letting a 
portion of this ground for the purpose of build- 
ing improved workmen’s dwellings? — Un- 
doubtedly, it is so intended. 


Chairman. 


_ 661. Where has that been proposed ?—Upon 
the plot of land between Mr. Spurgeon’s Chapel 
and: the building of the School Board. The 
Board has agreed to sell two and a quarter 
acres for the purpose referred to, but they have 
been very particular in confining the appropria- 
tion to the land having a frontage in the Lower 
Wandsworth-road because of the indifferent class 
of property there. Their object, in so doing, is 
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Chairman—continued. 


that the property immediately facing the park 
should not be injured by this appropriation. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


662. Having regard to the fact that improved 
workmen’s dwellings are contemplated upon a 
portion of that ground, it would be very desir- 
able, would it not, in the interests of the working 
class that there should be some freedom of access 
without toll?—Yes, very much so indeed; the 
only thing I have further to mention would be 


' the estimated value of the land, which is about 


120,000 2. 
Mr. Holms. 


_ 663. What is the extent of it ?—The part that 
is unlet would be 42 acres, 3 roods, and 32 poles. 


Chairman. 


664. And what portion of the 120,000 7. would 
represent the value of the part unlet?—About 
68,7200.; that I consider to be the minimum 
value. 

Mr. Holms. 


665. That is the value of the 42 acres >—Yes. 


Chairman. 


666. Would you take that as a fair valuation 
of the 42 acres, supposing the bridge still to re- 
main a toll-bridge?—At the present moment I 
believe that to be the value of the land if it were 
forced into the market. 

667. Can you give the Committee any idea 
what the increase in the value of the land would 
be if the bridge were freed ?—Any such estimate 
would be quite speculative. I am not prepared 
to give it. 

Sir James Lawrence. 

- 668. But it would be a material improve- 
ment, would it not?—Yes; I think a builder 
would say so, undoubtedly. I believe the Govern- 
ment have the power to sell, and propose to do so, 
always provided that they are advised by the 
legal officers of the department that they can 
effectually preserve the amenities of the park. 


Mr. Holms. 


669. Do I follow you rightiy, when I under- 
stand that the 42 acres still to be sold are worth 
68,000 7., and not 120,000 /.?—Yes; 120,000. 
represents the value of the Commissioners entire 
interest in the land. It is fair t) say that the 
gentleman who has taken 13 acres of land of the 
Commissioners would be materially aided in the 
carrying out his building engagements by the 
execution of this scheme. 

670. Then that increased value will go into 
his pocket, of course *—Yes; but it will give the 
Government a better class of property, and con- 
vert that which is now prospective into a positive 
certainty. 


Mr. JAMES ROBERT MorRILt, called in; and Examined. 


‘Chairman. 

671. ARE you Chairman of the Fulham 
Bridge Company ?—I am. 

672. Will you give to the Committee any 
statement you may think advisable in the in- 
terests of your company with regard to this 

0.100. 


Chairman—continued. 
inquiry ?—We are not desirious of being bought 
up at all, because we consider we are improving 
every year, and that we should be bought up 
fora smaller sum than we really ought to have. 
There is another remark I want to make, ce 
that 


Mr, Reeks. j 
5 May 1876, 


Mr, Morrill, 


Mr- Morrill, 
5 May 1876. 
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Chairman—continued. 


that is, that a previous witness, a Mr. Penhryn, 
rather thought the bridge was in a bad state of 
health, but that is not at all the case; it is just 
like the boy’s knife. When he broke the handle 
he had anew one, and when he broke the blade 
he had a new one, too, so that it always remained 
a good knife; and that is just the case with our 
bridge; it is surveyed every year, and every 
piece of wood that is thought not to be sound, 
and requires to be replaced, is taken away. 

673. It is a wooden bridge, is it not ?—Yes; 
it is the oldest bridge upon the Thames; it was 
opened in the year 1729, so that it has been a 
bridge for 146 years nearly, and during all that 
time it has paid a very handsome dividend, and 
it is an increasing dividend. 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 


674. What do you calculate your present 
capital to be worth !—The original capital of the 
bridge was 30,000 7., in 30 shares of 1,000 /. each; 
some of those shares are now divided, but some 
remain as they were originally; it’ is a freehold 
bridge, .and all the shares are conveyed by 
deed. ; 


Mr. Holms. 
675. What are the shares saleable at ?—The 


- shares are never sold in the market. 


Mr. 
Matheson. 


Sir James Hogg. 


676. Do you know what the last sale was /— 
I do not; they are very uncertain things. 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 
677. Are those shares held by 30 parties ?— 
No, some of them are divided, but some of them 
are still held entire; I hold three original shares, 


‘Sir James Lawrence. 


678. Will you give the Committee the gross 
tolls and the net income ?—£. 4,390 I think would 
be as nearly as possible the average gross tolls for 
the last three years. 

‘679. And expenses off that?—We have di- 
vided in the last three years 6,120 /. 

680. Is the 4,010 Z. the gross for three years or 
one year ?—For one year; you may take it as 
being 2,0402 a year that we divide; to that 
amount that we divide you have to add 6142, 
because some time ago the Conservators wished 
us to improve the bridge; that is to say, they 
wished us to make a better water way; it would 
be no advantage to us, but we agreed to do it, 
and they got an Act of Parliament by which we 
were allowed to raise 6,000 7., and in that Act of 
Parliament it states that upon any compulsory sale 
of this bridge that is to be taken into considera- 
tion; we are paying off that sum with interest, 
and what we are paying off amounts to 6142; in 


five years the whole sum that we borrowed will. 


be entirely paid, so that in estimating the value 
of the bridge, if you take the average net tolls at 
2,040 J. for the three years, you have to add 6147. 
to it in the way I speak of. 


’ 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


Chairman. 


“681. Was that alteration of your bridge purely 


a burden upon you?—The alteration of the bridge 
was purely a burden upon us. We had no ad- 
vantage from it in any way; but the Act says that 


in any compulsory sale that is to be taken into — 
consideration, because if we had not borrowed — 
that sum, what we should have divided last year 


would have beer 2,684 J. instead of 2,040 7. 
682. Is the difference between 2,6847, and 
4,010 /. the expense of the bridge?—Yes. 


Mr. Holms. 


683. Do I understand that in each of the last ; 


three years the average amuunt of the gross — 


receipts of the bridge has been 4,0107. each year? 
—No, 4,390 7. it should be. 

684. Now, during the last three years, has the 
average amount you have divided been 2,073 7. ? 
—Yes, and 6147. additional, the re-payment of 
the loan. The whole of that money is entirely 
lost to us. We have no advantage from it. It 
is only of advantage to the navigation of the 
river. 

Sir James Lawrence. 


685. What was the total amount of the loan? 
—We only borrowed 4,.500/.; the rest of the 
money was paid out of the funds that we had in 
hand. . 


Chairman. 


686. What was the amount of the expenditure, 
upon that alteration ?—~About 6,0002. or 7,000 7. 
I daresay 7,000 1, take it altogether. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


687. What has been the interest paid upon the 
capital during the last seven years in the shape 
of dividend ?—I cannot tell: you exactly, but if 
we divide 2,073 2. each year, that shows you what 
is the real amount. 

688, That appears to be about from 63 to 7 
per cent.?—-Yes; sometimes it has been. more 
than that; and I expect it will be 8 per cent: this 
year. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


- 689. Has any scale of shares taken place within 
your recollection ?--Yes, but I do not recollect 
what the shares sold for. 


Sir James Hogg. 

690. You told the Committee at the commence- 
ment that it was an increasing revenue; I do not 
quite gather that, because I understood you to 
say it was 4,0107. during the last 10 years; is 
that the average ?—TI said three years, but 
I find the average to be 4,3901.; and TI 
think it is very important to suggest, that when- 
ever you free one bridge the average of the 
adjacent bridges should be taken during the year 
preceding that opening, otherwise it would be a 
very unfair thing. I presume, in the event of the 
bridges being freed, the secretary and officers 
would have a claim for compensation. 


Mr. Ewing MaTHeEson, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 
691. ARE you the Chairman of the Albert 


Bridge Company ?—I am Chairman of the Albert 


and Battersea Bridge Company. 


Chairman—continued. 

692. Will you give the Committee what 
evidence you may consider necessary with regard 
to the question before them?—We have no 

opposition 
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Chairman—continued. 


opposition to offer, on principle, to the freeig of 
the bridges if we are treated properly, but we 
think that there are some peculiarities m’ con- 
nection with our property which perhaps do not 
occur in connection withthe others. These bridges 
are only just finished, and therefore have not so 
long a past history as some of the other bridges. 
I may just tell you that an Act was passed in 
the year 1864 for the building of the Albert 
Bridge, which included the taking over of old 
Battersea Bridge, which was a very old bridge, 
but owing to the works in connection with the 
Thames Embankment, and the alterations of the 
river, the works were so delayed, that the Albert 
Bridge was not opened until September 1873, and it 
was not until that date that we took possession of 
Battersea Bridge. One of the obligations in the 
Act of Parliament was, that we were to widen and 
improve the navigation at old Battersea Bridge, 
in two places, by making what were, in each 
place, two spans into one span, and we have 
only finished that within the last three months, 
and it is only within the last few weeks that we 
have been able to adjust our tolls to the proper 
amount; therefore 1 cannot give you as much 
history of our revenue as the proprietors of other 
bridges have been doing. 


Sir Jumes Lawrence. 


_ 693. You would rather go into the question of 
expenditure than of receipts; how long has the 
bridge been open Y—The bridge has been opened 
24 years. ; . 

Chairman. 


694. What do I understand you to mean by 
the term “adjusting your tolls ”’—About 14 
years ago the Chelsea Bridge was built, and as 
there was then no Albert Bridge, the tolls of the 
Battersea Bridge were lowered to those of the 
competing bridge; but now that we have made 
the alterations and got Battersea Bridge in 
working order and have a new bridge to intercept 
the tratlic going to Chelsea Bridge, we have 
brought the tolls back to what they originally 
were; it was a mistake to say we had raised the 
tolls, but the public are not much inconvenienced, 
because there stands the Albert Bridge at the 
low tolls; and as our two bridges are very close 
together, it should have the effect of diverting 
the traffic on to the stronger and newer bridge. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 
~ 695. You mean that the Albert Bridge tolls 
are lower ?—Yes, they are the same as Chelsea 
Bridge. 
Sir James Hogg. 


696. What is the annual return for the Albert 
Bridge ?— As they are both under the samé pro- 


prietors 1 have not got the exact figures for 


each. ! 

697. You keep the returns of the two bridges 
separately, do you not?—We do, but I was not 
asked to bring any figures with me here; I should 
think they would ‘be about as three to two, the 
Battersea being three-fifths, and the Albert 
Bridge being two-fifths, the total is now, in 
round figures, 9,0007. for the two, only that with- 


in the last few months this alteration in the tolls _ 


has altered the proportions.’ 
9.100. 
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Sir James Lawrence: 


698. £. 9,000 a year is the gross?—Yes; one 
of the objects of the Albert Bridge being to im- 
prove the property on the other side and promote 
building; and as they are just beginning to build 
there, we look to an increase of the tolls in future. 


Chairman. 


699. Is your company interested in the pro- 
perty on the other side of the river ?—No, it is 
only interested in the property so far as it brings 
traffic over our bridges; it seems now. that the 
tolls of the two bridges are likely to approximate 
more nearly. The Albert Bridge is getting more 
known now. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


700. But the bridges are just about the same 
spot ’—They are one-third of a mile from eachi 
other, but the Albert Bridge is not as well known 
as Battersea Bridge. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


701, What is your ordinary expenditure for 
toll collectors. upon the Albert Bridge ?—We 
have not got the expenditure separate. 


Chairman. 


702. Can you give the Committee the capital? 
—Yes; I can give it you exactly. There is 
90,000 7. in shares, and 30,000 Z. in debentures ; 
there is a rent-charge of 3,000/. a year for the 
old bridge, which is capitalised at 60,000 /.; that 
is to say, we have the option of paying it off at 
60,0007. We have spent out of revenue for 
capital purposes, that is to say, for those altera- 
tions which the Act put upon us (we found that 
we had got to the end of our capital, and we had 
no borrowing powers, therefore we spent it out 
of revenue) 3,350/. more, and we owe 20,000 /. 
to the contractors of the bridge, over and above 
what I have told you. 


Sir Lrevor Lawrence. 


703. The rent-charge is in the nature of a 
mortgage, of course ?—Yes, it is of course a first 
charge after the working expenses. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


704. I presume you pay no dividend until you 
have paid the contractors ?—We have not quite 
settled with the contractors, but we paid a divi- 
dend last year of 2 per cent. ; however we hardly 


reckon that we have been able to make A state- 


ment yet. There are two or three causes which 
have affected the tolls, one is that owing to the 


Thames Embankment Works, the old Cadogan — 


Pier was removed; there was a steamboat pier 
there, and there was some dispute between the 
lord of the manor and the Thames Embankment 
people, which resulted in the steamboat pier being 
removed to our loss. That, however, is now 
being replaced. There was an omnibus head- 
quarters there also which was removed, and we 


expect that that wil! come back also when the’ 


pier is finished. 
705. It appears to have cost under 201,600/.?—- 
I have no doubt that is accurate. 


G2 706. Can 


Mr. 
Mathieson. 


5 May 1876, 


Mr. 
Matheson. 


5 May 1876. 


taking. 
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Sir Zrevor Lawrence. 


706. Can you tell the Committee what pro- 
portion of the gross tolls is derived from pas- 
sengers’—No, I do not believe we have any 
such separate record for the past. 

707. I suppose both of the bridges are largely 
used by the working classes ?— Very much so, 
and in consequence the difference in the toll 
receipts is very great in wet weather. A very 
large number of people go over the Albert Bridge 
to the park, and on a wet Sunday our tolls are 
reduced very much. 


Chairman. 


708. Does Battersea Bridge pay, or is that 
a burden?—No, it has the best revenue of the two 
at present, and although it is an old bridge it 
is one easily repaired; being a wooden bridge 
you can take out one piece and put in another 
without much difficulty. 

709. After paying the rent-charge and the ex- 
penses of repair and collection, Battersea Bridge 
pays you a profit ?—Yes, it does. 

710. Are you to a certain extent the same 
people as built the old Battersea Bridge ?—No, 
they opposed the building of the Albert Bridge, 
and it was made a condition that we should take 
that bridge on a rent-charge. 

711. They must have been under the impres- 
sion that that rent-charge represented the value 
of the property to them?—I do not think so. 
They feared our competition would reduce the 
value of their property. Now both bridges 


belonging to one company, we have no object in 


trying to compete one with the other. 


Si Trevor Lawrence. 


712. The old Battersea Bridge was a very ex- 
pensive bridge to maintain, was it not?—I do not 
think so. 


Mr. Holins. 


713. What interest do you pay upon deben- 
tures?—Five per cent. We pay 1,500/. a 
year. 

714, At what price have your shares been 
sold?—We have had no transactions. They are 
all held by proprietors who prefer to hold them 
for a few years. There was one considerable 
transfer at par, but. it was a mere friendly trans- 
fer. I do not think I could give it in evidence, 


Chairman. 


715. Was it purely a commercial transaction 
which started this building of the Albert Bridge? 
—lI believe so; I was not concerned in it at that 
time. I believe the landowners helped to pro- 
mote it, but it was purely a commercial under- 
There was nothing philanthropic 
about it. 

716. But it had reference to the improvement 
of property on both sides of the river ?—Yes; 
there is another remark which I wish to make, 
and that is with regard to the simultaneous pur- 
chase of all the bridges, and. in that respect we 
stand rather in a different light from the other 
bridges ; our nearest rival bridge is a Govern- 
ment bridge ; they have already taken away some 
of our property from us by freeing that bridge on 
bank holidays; that is to say, that that bridge 
having been built at the public expense, was 
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Chairman—continued. 


thrown open to the public for nothing in opposi- 
tion to our undertaking, for which we had to pay,’ 
and that just upon the days when most of the - 
traffic is coming into the park. Although it is 
only a halfpenny, the toll does turn the scale with 
a man as to which end of the park he will go into, 
and also when he is turning round to come back 
again; and if there was any priority given to that 
bridge as being in the hands of the Government 
we should protest against it. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


717. Except the value were taken before. the 
bridge was freed ?—No; beyond that we con- 
sider ours has a growing value. We think the © 
fairest way would be to keep up the tolls to the 
ye moment, and free all the bridges on one 

ay. 

718. The suggestion is in freeing these bridges, 
that the value of a bridge be taken upon the 
average for a series of years, and therefore a little 
difference in one year would not make much 
difference to the average?— It would with us, 
because the Albert Bridge has only been open 
two years, and it has a prospective value. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


719. Asa matter of fact, you would be very 
glad'to be bought out as you stand, would you 
not; that is to say, if your capital which you 
have laid out,..and your debts were paid, 
you would be-very glad to receive that as a dis- 
charge ?—I am not prepared at this moment to 
say. I did not know that this point would be 
mentioned, and I am not authorised to speak 
upon it; we only want what is fair. I may say 
that we have a rent-charge upon the neighbour- 
ing bridge, the Wandsworth Bridge, of 1001. a 
year, which would have to be capitalised. 


Mr. Alderman Jf Arthur. 


720. Do you pay the rent-charge ?—No, we 
receive it. 


Chairman. 


721. In what way did you come into that rent- 
charge ?—We opposed that bridge; it was built 
after ours, and I believe the rent-charge was the 
result of some compromise; it was before I came 
into the concern, and I do not know how we 
obtained it. + 

722. What bridge do you refer to ?—It is a 
bridge a mile above ours, between Battersea and 
Putney Bridges. : 


Sir James Hogg. 

723. Do you get that 1001. rent-charge ? — 
No. 

724, Do they pay it atall. No, we are letting 
it bide, because we know they are good enough to 
pay the few hundred pounds which may accu- 
mulate, but, as a matter of fact, they have not 
paid the money. 


Mr. Grantham. 


725. That is a toll bridge ?—Yes; I believe it 
suffers because there are no roads to it; it would 
be a useful bridge if the roads were made. 

726. When was that bridge built ?—It must be - 
within the last three years that it has been opened, © 
I should think, but I cannot tell you exactly. 

727. Was 
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Sir James Hogg. 

727. Was that bridge principally built by pro- 
prietors of land upon either side?—lI believe 
that the scheme was one embracing transactions 
with land, and therefore I fancy the owners of 
the land contributed to the bridge; at any rate 
the bridge was built with the view of enhancing 
the value of the land. 

728. Is there a company connected with it ?— 
Yes, the Wandsworth Bridge Company. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


729. I uaderstand you to say that the opening 
of Chelsea Bridge upon public holidays does 
largely divert traffic from your bridges ?--It is a 
matter of conjecture only. 

730. In your opinion, it does ?—In my opinion, 
it does, decidedly. 

731. Therefore that would indicate that the 
toll is felt as a heavy tax by the working classes ? 
—I believe so. 


Mr. WiLLt1amM CHARLES CLARKE, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


732, ARE you Chief Clerk to the Waterloo 
Bridge Company ?—I am. 

733. You are aware of the object of the inquiry 
here, are you not ?—I am. 

734. Will you give the Committee what evi- 
dence you think desirable in the interest of your 
company ?—The capital raised was in 4,763 
1002. shares, 5,000 annuities of 602. each, and 
§,000 of 407.; on 5 per cent. bonds 49,652 /. 

735. Upon what lives or term are the annui- 
ties ?—They were granted for 99 years in 1816, 
but they are really perpetual annuities, because 
they have never been paid; we have only paid a 
dividend of 4s. 6d. for the year, instead of 1 /. 
for the year. 


Mr. Grantham. 


736. Is that such a breach of your agreement 
as to make them perpetual ?—Yes; until we pay 
the arrears; the arrears now amount to some- 
thing like 3,600,000 2. ; between 3,000,000 7. and 
4,000,000 7. at any rate. 


Chairman. 


737. On the annuities only ?—Yes; then the 
capital further consists of 4 per cent. bonds, 
3,100 1., and of 33 per cent. bonds, 1,800 /.; that 
leaves 1,030,852 7.; that was the capital raised. 
Then the Committee will observe that the ori- 
ginal intention was to have 5,000 shares, but we 
only issued 4,763. There were 235 shares for- 
feited, the forfeitures upon which amounted to 
2,595 l., and two shares were never issued at all. 
There were fines upon the calls amounting to 
1,737 /. 10 s., and the interest upon the sum de- 
posited as guarantee, 24,2807. 5s. 5 d., making a 
total of 1,059,4647. 15s. 5d.; the cost of the 
bridge was 682,369/. 11s.4d., the approaches 
cost 255,0217. 19s. 1ld.,-and the interest on 
shares, &c. paid out of capital (we paid some 5 

er cent. before the bridge was opened), 
112,073 7. 4s, 2d., I think you would find to 
correspond with the total of 1,059,464 7. 15s. 5d. 

738. What are the tolls?—I have heard it 
stated that our tolls remain stationary. That to 
a certain extent is true; but to another extent 
it is not true. In 1866 our tolls amounted to 
22,0527. 8s. 6d. The next year, 1867, they 
amounted to 21,7907. 10s. 4d.; in that year 
there was the opening of the Cannon-street Station. 
The next year, 1868, we fell off some 6801. ; 
our tolls then being 21,148 1.4s.4d. That year 
the penny omnibuses were started on the 19th of 
October ; that was late in the year, so we did not 
fee] it much, because we took 21,406 /. 18s. 4d. 
in 1869. But the next year the Waterloo Junc- 


tion Railway opened in January, and the new 


Blackfriars Bridge, the November before that; 
GLO0Re 


Chairman—continued. 


that reduced our tolls to 20,231 7.15s. Then 
there was the opening of the Victoria Embank- 
ment in July 1870, which further reduced our 
tolls in 1871 to 20,2312. 15s. Since then, that 
being the last thing that we had to our disadvan- 
tage, we have gone up. In 1872 the tolls 
amounted to 20,409 7. 15s, 11d.; in 1873 they 
amounted to 21,275/. 19s. 9d.; in 1874 they 
amounted to 21,7167. 15s. 2d., and in 1875 the 
tolls amounted to 22,223 1. 15s. 5 d. 

739. That was the largest you received since 
1865 ?—We had it still larger the next year. In 
1876, up to last February (our tolls are made up 
in the months of August and February), the tolls 
amounted to 22,7051. 16s. 3 d. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


740. What are your expenses?—Our expenses 


are about 4,000/. a year. I have it for one year. 
In the last year, up to February 1876, the ex- 
penses were 3,967 J. 2s. 10d. 

741. It varies from that to about 4,500 1. ?— 
The total expenses average about 3,500/. per 
annum. 

Mr. Grantham. 

742. Are those the gross expenses ?—Yes, the 
office expenses, and the expenses of repairing the 
road ; it includes every expense attending the 
bridge. Besides that, we have rents and interest 
on money invested. Our rents amount to 
1,0112Z 7s. 10d., and we also have the interest 
upon 2,000 /., which we have invested under the 
following circumstances: Some years ago, when 
10 arches were let, they were paid for in gross, 
and by our Act of Parliament we were obliged 
to invest themoney in Government securities. 


Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 

743. What do you get for that ?—Three and 
a half per cent., 712. 12s. 10d. is the exact 
amount. Then we have Exchequer Bills and 
India Bonds. 

744, Besides the 2,000 l. ?—Yes. 

745. What amount do you get upon them ?— 
Upon Exchequer Bills we get 59/.10s. We 
have 5,0002. in India Bonds, upon which we get 
1981.65. 8d. 


Sir James Hogg. 
746. I suppose the Exchequer Bills are only a 
temporary investment ?—Yes, that is all. 
Mr. Grantham. 


747, What interest has been paid to your 
ereditors?—We have only the bond interest to 


pay. 
748. When you say you have only the bond 
interest to pay, you mean that you have only 
G3 bond 


Mr. 
Jidatheson. 


& May 1876. 


Mr. Clarke. 


Mr. Clarke. 
5 May 1876. 
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Mr. Grantham—continued. 


bond interest that you can pay, I suppose ?—First 
of all, we pay upon the bonds; the first charge is 
on the bonds; they amount to 54,552 /. 

749. Does that include the 4 and the 3} per 
cent. ?—Yes. 


Mr. Alderman J‘ Arthur. 


750. How much do you pay upon that head? 
—We pay 2,647 1. 7s. 


Chairman. 


751. Do you produce your balance sheet ?— 
Yes, I will hand in these accounts. Then after 
we have paid the expenses, the rest goes to the 
annuitants, that is to say, 16,875 /., that was the 
last amount. (The accounts were handed in, vide 
Appendix.) 

752. What per cent. is that ?— That is a 
dividend upon the annuities; it is not a particular 
per-centage; it is what we can pay them after the 
prior charges have been paid. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


753. It is 4s. 6d.in the £.? — Yes, that is 
4s. 6d. in the £. 


Mr. Holms. 


754. That leaves a slight balance?—Yes, that 
leaves. a slight balance; we always have a skght 
balance in case of contingencies arising. 

755. But you have paid no dividend whatever 
upon the original capital ?—No, we have not. 
When the balance gets a little larger we increase 
the dividend upon the annuities. Y 

756. Has there been any dealing in your 
shares ?—Yes. 

757. How much are they worth ?—The last 
sale we had was yesterday, when they fetched 
72, 10s. upon a 1002. share. 


Sir James Hogg. 

758. Have they ever received anything by way 
of dividend?—No, they received something before 
the bridge was opened. Half of the annuitants 
are also shareholders; unless they hold a share 
they cannot attend the meetings. 


Mr. Holms. 


759. What is the price of the annuities? —The 
last price was 32 /. for the 607. annuities. 

760. And the 407. annuities ?—£. 28. 

761. That is dearer in proportion for the 40 /. 
annuities /—I do not know why that is, but there 
is always something like 4 /. between the two. 


Mr. Grantham. 


762. Has one any priority over the other ?— 
No. 
763. The. two classes of annuities together 
practically amount to 500,000 7. ?—It is 500,000. 

764. What do you say you pay the annuitants 
annually ?—The annuitants are paid 16,000 2. 

765. How much is that per cent.?—At the 
present price it is a little over 5 per cent; a4s. 
dividend would be 5 per cent.; we pay 4s. 6d., 
which is a little over; we are very anxious what-~ 
ever Act may pass that the money we receive 
may be apportioned in the Act of Parliament, 
not that we should have a sum offered us, and be 
left to divide it ourselves, but that some provision 
should be inserted in the Bill for apportioning 
our purchase money, otherwise our shareholders 
will get nothing. 
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raised out. of the public rates should be given to 


Sir James Hogg. 

766. Ought they to get anything ?—They have 
received nothing for so long a time that it seems 
scarcely fair that they should have nothing if the . 
bridge is purchased; there is no doubt that the 
tolls are liable for three and a half. millions. 
The shareholders have always looked upon it 
that if the bridge were purchased they would get 
something, and generally speaking, when there 
has been a Committee of this sort sitting the 
shares have gone up in price. Some years ago 
the shares were worth 3/., and now since this 
inquiry has taken place they have gone up 
to 7/. 10s., and I should not be surprised to see 
them up tol0/. The ideais, that the shareholders 
should get something, and they cannot get any- 
thing unless it is specially laid down in the Act 
of Parliament, because if we went to the Lands 
Clauses Act, which I hope we shall not be 
obliged to do, the arbitrator would be obliged to 
give the money to the mortgagees. 


Chairman. 
Lod ra 
767. Can you suggest any reason why a sum 


the shareholders? — They were the original 
founders of the bridge; without them you would 
not have had the bridge at all. 

768. Those were the original shareholders, but 
those that you are referring to are probably quite 
a different body?—No; they only bought in at 
the market price. I dare say the shareholders 
would be satisfied with any arrangement which 
may be made in their favour. Another point I wish 
to suggest. is, that when the company is wound 
up all the expenses should be borne by the pur- 
chasers. 

769. How many shareholders are there ?— 
There are about 800, I think, or somewhere 
about that number. 

770. Are they principally residents in London? 
+-No, they are resident all over the country ; 
a large number of the shareholders are London 
residents, but not to any disproportionate extent. 

771, Are the shares principally held in small 
lots >—We have some holders of 200 shares. 

772. Were those shares recently purchased ?— 
No; one was a gentleman who held the shares 
for years; his executors have now got them; he 
had a great passion for having exactly 200 
shares. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


773. Do you recollect the lowest price the 
shares have fetched ?—About 2 7. 


Sir James Hogg. 


774. Allthe purchases of late years must have 
been of a very speculative character ?—There is 
no doubt that when a knowledge that a Com- 
mittee of this kind is sitting gets abroad people 
do speculate a little in the shares. 


Mr. Grantham. 


775.. How many years have the shares been as 
low as 2/., or even 10 /.?—For very many years } 
as soon as people found the tolls would not pay 
them anything, the shares went down. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


776. Do you know the year in which the 
bridge was built ?—The bridge was commenced 
in 1809, and opened on Waterloo day, the 18th 

of 
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Sir James Lawrence —continued. 


-of June 1817; it was opened by the late King 


George the Fourth. I heard it stated here the 
other day that it was a common occurrence for 

ersons to be found at the end of our bridge ask- 
ing for money to pay the tol!. Those persons are 
merely beggars, and the women who stand about 
are merely women of the town; and if the gen- 
tleman who referred to them had watched them, 
he would have found that they did not go over 
the bridge at all, but down the steps out of sight. 


é 


Mr. Grantham. 


777. It was stated that the Waterloo-road was 
not only a resort for beggars, but a common resort 


for prostitutes?—It is not so bad as the Strand.. 


I know that Mr. Elphinstone’s agent, who lets 
those houses in the Waterloo-road, is very par- 
ticular to whom he lets the property, although 
he now and then gets taken in, of course. 


Chairman. 


778. Is it not a question rather of certain 
tributary streets to the Waterloo-road, than of 
the Waterloo-road itself?—I do not think that 
York-road is so bad as it was; it is certainly not 
so bad as the Strand in that respect. Then it 
was stated that there were numbers of children 
employed at the theatres, to whom the toll was a 
great burden, but that is not the case, because 
managers of theatres, as a rule, would employ 
the children in the immediate vicinity of the 
theatre; the only case bearing on theatres was 
that some years ago Mr. Cave, the manager of 
the Victoria Theatre, came to us and asked us to 
take the money for his audience coming over the 
bridge, and he would pay the toll; he stated they 
were so poor that they could not afford to pay 
toll; and there was a meeting at a public-house 
close to the theatre, which I ‘believe was the 
origin of the Free Bridge Association, as some 
tradesmen in the Waterloo-road joined it. 


Chairman—continued. 


779. You have no objection, I assume, to the 
principle of the Bill ?—None whatever. 

780. Is there any other evidence which you 
would wish to give to the Committee ?—No, I 
think not. 


Mr. Grantham. 


781. Can you give me an instance of any such 
arrangement being made as you suggested with 
regard to the division of the purchase money for 
this bridge, any case in which a Committee has 
said how the money should be divided ?—No, I 
cannot give you any exactly similar instance. As 
regards the purchase, I think that our bridge 
ought to be an exception ; it isa very substantial 
bridge; it requires no repairs whatever, and very 
likely may not require any repairs for many 
years; it costs us nothing for repairs, beyond the 
repair of the road, and the lighting, and a little 
painting, which we put down at something like 
1,000 Z ayear. At Westminster Bridge I observe 
that there is a notice that nothing may go over 
it with more than 12 tons upon two pair of ‘wheels. 
In 1862 we took 45 tons over our bridge. The 
parties came to us and said the bridges were all 
watched, and that they were not allowed to go 
over any of the bridges; it was a shaft, I. think, 
for one of Her Majesty’s ships. There was a 
gentleman here to-day who said that some of the 
bridges upon the Thames would fall down in the 
course of a short time, whereas our bridge will last 
a, thousand years. it 


Sir James Lawrence. 

782. What different position are the share- 
holders of Waterloo Bridge in from. those ‘of 
Southwark Bridge?—I am not. interested in 
Southwark Bridge, but I understand that. the 
preference shareholders, representing a capital 
of 150,000 U., got about 56,000 /., and the balance 


of the purchase money was divided amongst the 
original shareholders. 


Inspector ELEAZAR DENNING, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


783. ARE you aware of the subject we are 
discussing here to-day ?—I have just been made 


‘aware of it. 


784. Can you tell the Committee anything of 
the amount of traffic over Westminster Bridge, 
and the way in which that may be affected by the 
existence of Waterloo Bridge as a toll bridge ?— 
I have no doubt that if Waterloo Bridge were 
thrown open free it would make a considerable 
difference to Westminster Bridge, to what amount 
I could not say. There were some returns given 
to a former Committee which gave the exact 
amount of traffic which went over Westminster 
Bridge at all hours of the day; that was not 
upon a question of tolls, and those returns I have 
not got with me. . : 

785. Is Westminster Bridge sometimes incon- 
veniently crowded in spite of its great width !— 
I have seen it+inconveniently crowded, more 
= a pc if anything is going on upon the South 

Western Railway, such as reviews or sham fights. 
Sometimes of a morning I have seen the bridge 
blocked for three-quarters of an hour, as thickly 
as it could be from 11 to a quarter to 12; it all 
depends upon the hour at which they are hasten- 


"ing to get away. 


0.100. 


Chairman—continued. 


786. And in spite of the distance between the 
bridges, and the fact that they cross the river at 


-different angles, do you think that if Waterloo 


Bridge were free it would afford some consider- 
able relief to the traffic over Westminster Bridge? 
—TI have no doubt of it. The most inconvenient 
traffic we have to contend with is the traffic 
coming from the Belvedere-road, such as long 
planks and loads of deals; a good many of those 
go away towards Camden Town after coming 
over this bridge. I have frequently asked the 
drivers where they were going to, and they have 
told me repeatedly that they were going up in 
that direction. 


Sir James Hogg. 


787.. Do you know that that traffic goes round 
by Westminster Bridge because Waterloo Bridge 
is a toll bridge ?—I have no doubt of that. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


788, Would the same remark apply to freeing 
Lambeth and Vauxhall Bridges, that the freeing 
of them would diminish the traffic over West- 
minster Bridge ?—No doubt. 

G4 789. De 
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Sir James Hogg. 


789. Do you think that the working men 
residing over the water would go round by the 
other bridges, relieving Westminster Bridge ?— 
I have no doubt that thousands go over West- 
minster Bridge in the course of the day, whereas 
if Lambeth Bridge were free, they would go 
over that; but they go round for the sake of 
saving a penny a day, which is sixpence a week, 
which is an object in a poor man’s rent; there 
are instances of men employed in this House 
who daily go over Westminster Bridge, whereas 
it would be more convenient for them to go over 
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Sir James Hoge—continued. 


Lambeth or Vauxhall Bridge; but they go over 
Westminster Bridge on account of the expense 
of crossing the tol! bridges. 


Mr. Grantham. 


790. It cannot make much difference to them, 
from the House, which way they go to the south 
side of the river ?—It is just the distance of the 
length of the House; when they go home to 
their meals, or make several journeys a day, it 
makes a considerable difference to them. 


Mr. THomas MircuELt, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman: 


791. You reside, I think, at the Lawn, in 
South Lambeth-road?—I do. 

792. Have you occupied any parochial offices 
in that neighbourhood ?—I have served the office 
of overseer and churchwarden, and I have been 
re-elected churchwarden. 

793. For what parish?—For the parish of 
Lambeth. 

794. What isthe population of your parish ?— 
The population of our parish in the year 1861 
amounted to 162,000; according to the last census, 
in 1871, the population amounted to 208,302, 
but I should think since 1871, according to my 
own calculation, there would be an increase of 
about 20,000 or 25,000. 

795. Of what class of society do they to a large 
extent consist ?—The majority of the population 
of Lambeth are persons in middling circum- 
stances in life, with a great proportion of the 
working classes. 

796. Would you say that the majority of the 
population were persons of the middle class of 
life; a large majority of them would be weekly 
wage workers, would they not?—A large majo- 
rity of them would be. 

797. Comparing the parish of Lambeth with 
the rest of the metropolis, would you consider it 
rather a working man’s parish?—I would con- 
sider it rather a working man’s parish, with many 
wealthy residents. 

798. Turning to the rateable value of the 
houses, have you the number of houses of any 
given rateable value ?—During my term of office 
as overseer I took great interest in this matter. 
The gross value of the parish in 1870 amounted 
to 1,044,800, and the rateable value in the same 
year amounted to 848,250/.; the gross value 
in 1875 (that is a quinquennial calculation) 
amounted to 1,214,9597.; the rateable value in 
the same year amounted to 944,327 7. Last year, 
which is the last calculation we have made, the 
gross value amounted to 1,299,000/., and the 
rateable value amounted to 1,064,000 7. ; that isa 
vast increase. 

799. Could you give the Committee the number 
of houses that the parish contains ?—The number 
of rateable houses is about 33,000. As regards 
the houses rated under 251., I cannot give you 
the exact figure, but we think they are about 
18,000 in number out of the 33,000. 

800. And those whose rateable value exceeds 
251. would in’ a considerable proportion be 
occupied by several families, would they not ?— 
Yes; we tind in cases of this kind clerks in 
offices, who are not in a position to pay the full 


Chairman—continued. 


amount of rent, sublet their houses in tene- 
ments. 

801. So that a house would, in such cases,. 
more than fairly represent the status and the 
income of the householder; he would get back 
part of his rent by letting off part of his house as 
lodgings ?—By that mode. 

802. Is the parish an extensive parish?—I 
have brought a map of our parish with me, which 
will give the Committee an idea of the vast 
extent of the parish of Lambeth, which is peculi- 
arly affected by the tolls upon the bridges coming 
into it, particularly Vauxhall Bridge and Water- 
loo Bridge. If the Committee will kindly look 
at this map (producing a map), which is divided 
into wards, they will see that the parish extends. 
nearly seven miles in length, and contains up- 
wards of 4,000 statute acres; it extends south- 
ward to the parish of Croydon, and it runs close 
up to the Crystal Palace, at Honor Oak; an old 
oak formerly stood there which was called Honor 
Oak, and that indicates the extent of our parish 
in that direction; it is bounded on the west by 
the parish of Clapham and the parish of Batter- 
sea; Vauxhall contains a vast working popula- 
tion. 

803. Waterloo Bridge, Vauxhall Bridge, Lam- 
beth Bridge, and Charing Cross Bridge abut upon 
your parish, do they not ?—Yes. 

804. Is there not a considerable amount of 
public feeling in the parish of Lambeth upon 
the subject of freeing these bridges from toll ?— 
There is a very great feeling. I have attended 
meetings myself; in fact, we made it once the 
subject of contest with regard to the election of 
the vestry, the feeling was so great in the parish 
about it, and we have recently presented a 
petition to the House in favour of the proposed 
Bill. With regard to Vauxhall Bridge, I have 
known many poor persons complain of the hard- 
ship of paying toll upon it. Large numbers of 
persons employed in the Government Clothing 
Factory, for instance, and living on the south 
side, are obliged to take their meals with 
them in the morning, to save the toll by 
going twice a day to eat them at home. ‘There 
is another obstruction, which, if the tolls were 
free over Vauxhall Bridge, would be obviated; 
it is a great obstruction, because the public 
are obliged to change from the cars to get into 
omnibuses at the foot of the bridge on each side; 
this inconvenience is owing to the enormous sum 
required by the Bridge Company for permission 
to lay the rails along the bridge. If the tolls 
were free, we might get that altered, as running 

powers 
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Chairman—continued. 


spowers were obtained in 1872. I live very near 
Vauxhall Bridge, and I am a constant passenger, 
and I know that ladies going shopping westward 
find it a very great inconvenience. 


Mr. Grantham. 


805. That would be a very bad gradient for a 
tram-car, would it not?—It is steep; but I am 
told by the Tramway Company that that could 
be easily overcome. 


Sir James Hogg. 


806. But the bridge is so narrow that there 
would be a great objection to taking the tram- 
way over Vauxhall Bridge?—We have single 
lines of trams in our parish, as in Harleyford- 
road, for instance, and the same would be sufli- 
cient over Vauxhall Bridge; a great number of 
passengers not only come from Vauxhall and the 
parish of Lambeth, but they come from Peckham 
New Cross, Greenwich, &c. The traffic is be- 
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Sir James Hogg—continued. 


coming greater every week, and it would be a 
great convenience to get the trams over that 
bridge. 

807. Would you be inclined to free the bridges 
if it involved your doing your share of the repair 
of the bridges that abut on yonr parish ?—I 
think the parish of Lambeth will be very willing 
to subscribe their portion along with the other 
parishes within the extended area. ‘ 

808. What do you call the extended area ?— 
The extended area that was proposed by the Bill 
outside the metropolitan radius. 

809. But supposing that was not carried, should 
you be willing to take upon yourselves the burden 
of repair if the area were more limited ?—I cannot 
say individually ; it would depend upon the pro- 
portion that the parish of Lambeth would be 
obliged to pay. Of course the other parishes 
southward of us would be expected to pay their 
proportion, although Lambeth is peculiarly 
affected by this question, on account of the large 
population. 


Mr. Epmunp Keiut Buyru, re-called ; and further Examined. 


Chairman. 


810. You wish, I believe, to correct your evi- 
dence in one respect ?—I wish to correct an inac- 
curacy which slipped into my evidence on 
page 4, upon the 28th of April, which I can 
hardly explain, as I then had the Act 
before me; but I seem to have given you the 
figure of another part of the same subject. 
The 300,0007. which I mentioned in that evidence 
is the limit of the amount of coal and wine duties 
for 1889, which is to be made a first charge in 
favour of the parties who lent the committee the 
sums which they borrowed as a first charge. 
With the Act before me, I will just give this 
abstract of its history. By the Bridges Act of 
1869 the committee, that is, the joint committee, 
were authorised to borrow such sums as they 
thought fit, not exceeding 150,000/., upon the coal 
and wine dues for 1889, and they did actually 
raise 103,500/., in consideration of which they 
pledged the coal and wine dues for 1889 for the 
amount of 256,125/. 13s. 9d. By this Act of 
1874 they obtained power to raise a further sum 
amounting, with the first authority, to 175,000. ; 
that is to say, 25,0002. in addition to the 150,0007. 
authorised by the Act of 1869, and the Board of 


Works were authorised to lend that additional 
sum by way of a second charge. The 300,0002., 
- 0.100. 


Chairman—continued. 


which is the figure which slipped into my evi- 
dence, was the sum which was to be deemed a 
prior pledge in favour of the first lenders. I 
have compiled a statement of the repairs of the 
different bridges from Waterloo to Hammer- 
smith inclusive. It is compiled so far as 
regards Waterloo, Lambeth, Vauxhall, Fulham, 
and Hammersmith Bridges, from the printed 
reports of the companies for the last three years, 
taking the average repairs for those three years. 
In the case of Chelsea, I have taken the figure of 
2,600 /. given by the witness this morning, which 
is a very extraordinary figure as compared with 
the other figures; and with respect to the Albert, 
Battersea, and Wandsworth Bridges, I have 
taken Battersea upon a statement in 1865, that 
they had spent 1,2007. in outgoings; from that 
I have assumed that 1,000 7. would probably be 
the cost of the repairs, it being a very old bridge. 
Albert and Wandsworth Bridges are both new 
iron bridges, the repairs of which will be very 
light, and therefore I have put them down at the 
same figure as I have taken as the average of 
Lambeth, which is a precisely similar bridge, 
namely, an iron bridge. of tolerably new con- 
struction. (The tables were handed in, vide Ap- 
pendix. ) 
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Tue Rigur HonouRABLE JAMES STANSFELD, iw THE CHAIR. 


Mr. Witt1am Corrtip, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


811. You are the City Remembrancer?— 
Yes; and I was for some time a member of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, when it was first 
established. 

812. Have you any evidence to give to the 
Committee in connection with the subject of 
their inquiry?—A question was put to Mr. 
Baxter about the Bridge House Estates. I may 
mention that those estates are very much scat- 
tered. Some of them are in: Essex, some in 
Surrey, and some in the metropolis; some of the 
estates are in Southwark, and some in other parts 
of the metropolis. They are in very small divi- 
sions. ‘There was formerly a house at. the en- 
trance of London Bridge, called the Bridge 
House, and it was from that, perhaps, that the 
name of the Bridge House Estates was derived. 
Though as regards a great deal of the property 
there are titles by deeds, for some of the property 
there are no such, titles; but holding titles of 
many hundred years, which the Corporation 
might.say were their absolute property, though 
they, apply them for bridge purpose, The Return 
referred to by Mr. Baxter, namely, the Return 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 
on the 3lst of March 1876, of the sums ex- 
pended by the Corporation out of their Bridge 
House Estates, shows the moneys which the City 
have expended upon bridges by keeping them 
in repair, by erecting a bridge, that of Black- 
friars, and in the purchase of Southwark 
Bridge. There is a memorandum at the bot- 
tom of that Return stating that the mortgage 
money outstanding upon those estates is rather 
more than 600,0004 The City of London 
in that case, (as indeed they always do when 
they borrow money) not only pledged the parti- 
cular security of the Bridge House Estates, but 
all their estates, by adopting which course they 
are able to raise money on the best terms that 
can possibly be obtained. In that case the 
600,000 /. odd is charged upon the City Estates as 
well as upon the Bridge House Estates. 


Sir James Hogg. 


813. At what rate do you raise money ?—A 
little under 4 per cent. now. 


Sir James Hogg—continued. 


814. Have you had to pay more than that ?— 
In apanic, we had. I remember once it was 
higher. 

815. What is the highest rate that you have paid 
in the last 10 years?—Ibelieve the highest was 
43 per cent.; that wasfor a short. loan, Then, I 
think I may say this, that. supposing the Coal 
and Wine Dues not to be looked to as a means 
of raising the moncy for the freeing of the bridges 
(and I know the difficulty that exists in haying 
recourse to them, because I negotiated with the 
Government of the day the last extension in 
1869; and it was with the very greatest possible 
difficulty that we induced the Government to 
consent to. that extension); the evidence seems 
generally to point to the metropolitan police 
district as the area upon which the rate should 
be levied. The witnesses seem to be almost all 
of one opinion as to that... Then this difficulty is 
suggested. Mr. Roche, the member of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, says that taxation 
and representation must go together. Then you 
are met with an immediate difficuly with regard 
to the four millions rateable value outside. the 
Metropolitan Board of Works District. He 
says, if we are to have taxation there we. must 
have some representation; I do not know that 
he sketched out the machinery by which that 
district should be represented; but it seems to 
me that there would be an almost insuper- 
able difficulty in it. You would require to have 
representation in the north, in the south, in the 
east, and in the west; and it seems to me that 
it would be impossible that you could have that; 
I think you must get rid of the notion of repre- 
sentation going with taxation, and see what other 
machinery you can find. ‘Then it seems to me 
that you have already in the police rate as per- 
fect a machinery as you could have. You can- 
not say that the Home Secretary, or the Receiver 
of the Metropolitan Police Rate, represents the 
taxpayers. by the 10th of George the Fourth, 
cap. 44, sections 23 to 33 inclusive, the ma- 
chinery is provided for collecting that rate. 
The Secretary of State approves the amount 
that is required for the police, and having 
determined that, a precept is sent to the 

overseers, 
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Sir James Hogg—continued, 


overseers, and they collect it as part of the poor 
rate. There is no representation there of the 
parties who pay it, and that is a much heavier 
rate than this would be; that is 8d. in the £., 
while this would be only a small amount. Sup- 
posing an Act were to be passed for freeing the 
bridges, it would state what the total amount was 
to be, and then you would only have to provide 
the machinery for collecting it; I say the ma- 
chinery exists already under the police rate, and 
no question arises as to taxation. The Act of 
Parliament imposes the taxation, and the amount 
of taxation is settled by the amount you pay for 
the bridges. 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 


816. Would not what you say about the 
machinery already existing, apply to the district 
under the Metropolitan Board ?-—If you take the 
Metropolitan Board district; but I thought it 
was agreed that you.must go beyond the district 
of the Metropolitan Board. 

817. ‘There is nothing agreed as yet?—I am 


speaking of the evidence which has been given. 


before the Committee. 

818. Would not the same facilities be given 
for collecting the rate in the district of the 
Metropolitan Board as in the district of the 
Metropolitan Police?—They can collect their 
own rate in their own district; when you come 
out of their district, then there is the machinery 
which I have been mentioning. 


Chairman. 


819. The question is hardly that of levying or 
collecting the rate. The rate might be easily 
collected by the overseers, and the rate would 
be practically fixed by the Act of Parliament, 
which determined the freeing of the bridges; 
but there is the question of negotiating with the 
owners of the bridges for their sale, or carrying 
through the arbitrations, or whatever other pro- 
ceedings might be necessary, to arrive at the 
price to be paid for the bridges. Is it your 
opinion that those negotiations need not be con- 
ducted by a representative body, and ifso, what 
are the grounds fer that opinion ?—You must 
have some good machinery for doing it, and I do 
not think you could improve the machinery 
which now exists, inthe shape of the Kew and 
other Bridges Jomt Committee; J think the 
machinery proposed in the Bill is out of the 
question. 

820. Will you tell us how that committee is 
constituted? — By the Metropolitan Board of 
- Works electing six members, and the Corporation 
electing six members. 

821. As far as the City is concerned, and as 
far as the metropolitan area is concerned, that is 
a representative. body ?— Yes; but’ as regards 
‘our representation on the Metropolitan Board, I 
may say that we complain very much of that 
sort of representation. With regard to the rest 
“of the metropolis, there is not a direct repre- 
‘sentation, to begin with; it is a representation 
by ‘the vestries sending representatives. For 
‘ourselves, we say we are not at all faizly re- 
presented upon that Board. I have had occa- 
‘sion before several Committees of this House 
to point that» out, and we should never have 
‘consented » to “such representation only | we 
looked upon it in ‘those days as a small matter. 
It was supposed that the principal duty of the 
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Chairman—continued. 


Metropolitan Board would be to make the Great 
Sewer; that seemed to be the principal object, 
and it was not thought at that time to be worth 
while fighting the question; but if there is any- 
thing new imposed upon them, and if taxa- 
tion and representation ought to go together, 
then we say we ought to have more representa- 
tion in respect of the 3,000,000 2. rateable value 
of the City; and the 4,000,0002. outside the 
City ought to be represented, which is not repre- 
sented at all. We are not properly represented, 
and the others are not represented at all on the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 

822. Those whom you call ‘‘ the others” would 
not be represented upon the Kew and other 
Bridges Committee ?—They would not; I have 
expressed the opinion that it is not necessary 
that representation and taxation should go to- 
gether, giving as an instance the metropolitan 
police rate, where there is no representation 
going with taxation. 

823. I take it, following out your own line of 
argument, that your judgment in favour of the 
constitution of that committee as a body to un- 
dertake the operation of frecing the remaining 
bridges would be based upon this, that they are a 
good administrative body ?—Entirely so. 

824. From that point of view, 1t would not 
much matter in what proportions they were 
chosen from the City and from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works ?—We should like to have the 
same representation that we have at present. 

825. It appears to me that, as far as the City 
is concerned, you are an advocate of the principle 
that representation and taxation should go to- 
gether !—I am rather adopting the argument of 
Mr. Roche; he says they should go together, 
and if so, we are not properly represented. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


826. The area outside the Metropolitan Board 
of Works would not be represented at all ?— 
That would be so; you would find an in- 
superable difficulty in devising a representative 
body to represent that outlying district. 


Chairman. 


827. Putting on one side the question of the 
difficulty of creating a representative body of that 
kind, the Metropolitan Board of Works, with the 
addition of representatives of the district lying 
outside their circumference and within the 
police area, would be a more representative 
body than the committee which you propose ?— 
As far as the 4,000,000 /. rateable value goes, 
they would not be represented at all on the com- 
mittee. 

828. What is it that leads you to say that you 
think it would not be practicable to constitute 
such a body ?—I have not yet heard any sngges- 
tion as to how it should be done. I think it 
would be very difficult. With regard to this 
taxation question, Mr. Roche pointed out to one 
of the honourable Members of the Committee that 
his constituents would not like money to be levied 
upon them unless they had a voice in the impo- 
sition of the taxation. I have given my reasons 
for thinking that there is no such thing in this 
case as any imposition of taxation, but I do not 
think in my parish (which is Paddington) we 
should complain at all, so that we saw that the 
matter was likely to be well managed. 

829. Of course it would not be impossible to 
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-Chairman—continued. 


create such an addition to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works for this purpose as would make it a 
representative body ?—You might have repre- 
sentatives from those outlying districts, and you 
might have an additional representation from the 
City, no doubt. 

830. What difficulty do you see in that arrange- 
ment ?—The difficulty would be, first in the out- 
lying districts; it would be easy to add repre- 
sentatives for the City, but they would be a 
minority in the Board. 

831. I,am considering the question of the out- 
lying districts. There would be no difficulty in 
devising machinery and incorporating it in the 
Act of Parliament for providing additional repre- 
sentatives to represent those outlying districts for 
this effect only ?—No. 

Sir James Hogy. 

832. In the establishment of new machinery, 
do not you think that the people who have to pay 
should have some voice in electing the repre- 
sentatives?—I have already given my opinion 
upon that point. 

833. If you are establishing a new taxing body, 
do not yon think that those who are to pay the 
taxes should have some voice in electing the 
persons who are going to tax them ?—Before I 
answer the question, I say that I do not think 
that they are going to be taxed in the general 
acceptation of the term. The taxation will be 
effected by the Act of Parhament.. The Act 
will say what is to be raised in order to free the 
bridges. 

834. If there is going to be a machinery created 
for the taxation of a certain area, do you or not 
think that those who are gcing to pay the taxes 
should have the power of electing representatives 
on the body who are to levy the taxes?—I have 
already given my opinion upon that point; if 
there were a discretion to be exercised, I think 
taxation and representation ought to go together. 

835. I think you advocate the re-establishment 
of the Kew and other Bridges Committee ?— 
Yes, I think that would be a very good ma- 
chinery. 

836. On that body there are six representa- 
tives from the City and six from the Metropolitan 
Board ?—Yes. 

837. Do you think that rateable area, popula- 
tion, and size should have any reference to the 
number of representatives that should be sent to 
such a body as that ?—1f you once go out of that 
body already existing, I should say so. 

838. You would probably agree with me that 
the City, which represents one square mile, is 
pretty well represented on the Metropolitan 
Board, who represent 118 square miles ?—I 
should answer that by saying that population and 
size are not the only things to be considered. 

839. Would not you think that the City that 
represents one square mile is tolerably well repre- 
sented on the Kew and other Bridges Committee, 
seeing that on that committee they have an equal 
representation with the Metropolitan Board, 
which represents 118 square miles ?—You have 
to bring some other ingredients into considera- 
tion. 

840. I will bring them all in; would not you 
allow that the size of a district, the population of 
a district, and the rateable value of a district, 
ought to have some weight in deciding the ques- 
tion what number of representatives should be 
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Sir James Hogg—continued. 


sent by any particular constituency to any par- 
ticular Board ?—I think those who pay most 
ought to have the most representation. 

841. The City represents one square mile in 
the Metropolitan Board of Works representing 
118 square miles. The rateable value of the City 
is 2,968,0007. ‘The rateable value of the Metro- 
politan Board is 23,111,000 /., the population of 
the City is 74,372. The population of the Me- 
tropolitan Board is 3,264,530. Do not you think, 
when you propose that a Board should be esta- 
blished or continued, consisting of representatives 
from those two bodies, the City get rather more 
than their fair share of representation if you pro- 
pose that they should have an equal number with 
the Metropolitan Board as they have on the Kew 
and other Bridges Committee ?—No, I think 
not. ; 

842. Will you explain thé reasons upon which 
that, answer is founded ?—I look to the property 
which is taxed in one case and the property which 
is taxed in the other. I think the rateable value 
of the City is larger than the figure you have 
given. ‘The population I throw out of the ques- 
tion altogether, because the population of: the 
City is not a resident population at all. -There 
are about a million people in the City inthe course 
of the day.earning their livelihood there. I think 
the 3,000,000 7. (to take your figures) is not pro- 
perly represented ‘at the Board of Works, sup- 
posing the rateable value. they represent to be 
23,000,000 J. ‘ 

843. You advocate the reconstitution or con- 
tinuation of the Kew and other Bridges Com- 
mittee, which consists of six representatives of 
the Metropolitan Board and six representatives 
of the City. In considering the question whether 
that committee should be continued for carrying 
out the object now in view, do not you think that 
area, population, and rateable value ought to 
enter into the question ?—That proportion of re- 
presentation was agreed on between the two 
parties when the committee was established, and 
I say continue that proportion. 


844. You think that those two bodies, the City 
and the Metropolitan Board, should each send six 
members, and that that body so constituted should 
have the power of rating in the police district, 
which represents an extent of 687 square miles, 
a rateable value of 27,475,000 /., and a popula- 
tion of 3,895,818. You think that a body com- 
posed of -representatives of the Metropolitan 
Board and the City (who have nothing-to do 
outside the Metropolitan area) should have the 
power of taxing those. people outside the metro- 
politan area, and they should be prevented from 
having any voice in the representation of those 
who are to tax them ?—It is only the machinery 
for carrying out what would be settled by the 
Act of Parliament. Supposing an Act passed 


for freeing the bridges, you would want some 


good machinery for carrying it out. I have 
suggested what has turned out to be a good ma- 
chinery practically. If you do not like that, and 
if you think that the outlying districts should 
have representation, you must have a new repre- 
sentation altogether. 

845. You contemplate that this Kew and 
other Bridges Committee should levy this rate in 
the same way asthe police rate is levied ?—Yes; 
they could do it by the machinery of the Act of 
Parliament which would be passed. 

846. They 


Sir James Hogg—continued. 


| 846. They would have to send precepts round 
\to the different overseers ?—Yes. 

| 847. What difficulty would there be in a cer- 
/tain number of representatives, who might be 
Jelected by the people who would have to pay 
the tax, being associated with the Metropolitan 
Board?—There is not the slightest reason why 
they should not. Suppose you gave representa- 
| tives to the 4,000,000.2. outside and provided the 
| machinery, then they could collect the rate as 
well as any other body. 

| 848. You do not see any difficulty in establish- 
| img a new body in some such way as I have sug- 
5) ; r “™ wits ods f 
gested ?—The difficulty is in giving representation 
| on this new body; but if you could manage that, 
| then the new body could easily collect the rates. 
| 649. Parliament might say that the ratepayers 
should elect the new representatives ?—Yes. 


_ 850. Or the board of guardians might elect 
_them?—Yes; I have not the least doubt that 
| what you suggest could be done. 

$51, Thére would be no more difficulty in con- 
| stituting such a body upon an extended. basis 
| than there would be in continuing this Kew and 
other Bridges Committee?—You would then 
_ have direct representation; you would have the 
ratepayers electing. At present the ratepayers 
do not elect the Metropolitan Board; it is the 
vestries who elect. 

852. Do not the ratepapers elect the vestries ? 
—Yes. 

853. And do not the vestries elect the repre- 
sentatives of the Metropolitan Board of Works? 
—No doubt, but it is not direct representation ; 
there is a great complaint made about that. 


854. You said “ Supposing the Coal and Wine 
Duties were not to be looked to as a means of 
raising the money ”; do you approve of the con- 
tinuation of the Coal and Wine Duties for this 

_ purpose ?—If you ask me my own opinion, I 
think it would not be a good means of providing 
the necessary funds; it would be an extravagant 
way of raising money to add 10 years on to the 
13 years for which they are now continued. I 
do not know what pevple in those days wouid 
say to it. 

855. Do not you think if the money were 
raised by means of Metropolitan Consolidated 
Stock at 34 per cent., it would tend to reduce the 
burden very much ?—It is a capital way of rais- 
ing money to raise it by means of Metropolitan 
Stock ; nothing could be better. 

856. Far better than the way in which the 
Kew and other Bridges Committee have been 
up to now obliged to raise money ?—Much better; 
no doubt it isa most admirable plan of raising 
money, for which I believe we are indebted to 
Mr. Ayrton. Li 

857. You do not think the Coal and Wine 
Dues would be a bad means of freeing these other 
bridges?—I mean to say it is an extravagant 


3) 


way of raising money, and posterity would pay . 


instead of the perscns who are now benefited. 


858. Do not you think that could be met in 
some way ?—I have not heard of any suggestions 
to meet it. 

859. Supposing that a light rate were paid by 
the present generation who benefit, and that the 
generation 10 years hence should pay the balance? 
—That would mitigate the objection that attaches 
to the proposal to extend the Coal and Wine 
Dues after 1889. — 

C100, | 
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Sir James Hogg—continued. 


860. You would not have so much objection to 
that proposal then ?—No. 


Mr. Forsyth. 


861. Your argument, as I understand it, is this ; 
in order to free the bridges, there must be an Act 
passed, which Act would no doubt fix a sum 
which should not be exceeded, for the purpose 
of freeing the bridges, and which would also 
limit the amount of the tax to be imposed, say 
five-eighths of a penny. Then that Act being 
passed there would be no discretion exercisable 
on the part of any taxing body, and all you would 
want would be some good and effective machinery 
for raising the five-eighths of a penny which 
Parliament had determined should be raised for 
payment of the compensation to be paid ?—Yes. 

862. That is not the ordinary case of a taxing 
body having a discretion to tax, in which case it 
might be argued that the parties taxed ought to 
have some control over them ?—Just so; that is 
exactly what I mean. 


Mr. Grantham. 


863. Mr. Forsyth has asked you whether the 
Act of Parliament would not fix a specific sum 
which should not be exceeded, and whether it 
would not also limit the amount to be raised to 
five-eighths ofa penny or some other sum, but 
how can an Actof Parliament fix the sum to be 
paid till it knows what the compensating body 
has determined to be the amount to be paid ?— 
As I understand what is suggested, it is that the 
total amount to be paid would be limited in the 
Act, and also the amount of the rate to be levied 
would be limited. . . 

864. How can either be limited till you know 
what the amount to be given is ?—It would be 
easy for the Committe to recommend that a cer- 
tain amount, say not exceeding one million and a 
half, should be raised, which is the sum named in 
the Bill. I believe that that is an exaggerated 
estmate of what would be required. 

865. Supposing it was found that that was 
only sufficient to free three or four bridges ?— 
Then you must come to Parliament again. 

866. Would not that be rather an inconvenient 
way of proceeding; would not it be better thatif 
the Comittee reported that all the bridges should 
be freed, the Act should be so framed as to enable 
the body to free them all, and not to stop short for 
the sake of 100,000 /. ?--I think you would find a 
great difficulty in inducing the Legislature togive 
power to-deal with an unlimited amount. We 
know that already the action which has been 
taken in respect of the freeing of the bridges, has 
made shares worth only 37. or 4¢. worth 8/. or 
107, If there were no limit in the Act to the price 
to be paid, it would tend to enhance the demands 
made by the proprietors of the bridges. 

867. With regard-to the annual amount to be 
raised, that would depend on the area over which 
you threw it ?— Yes; it does not seem from the 
figures that there would be much difference be- 
tween the metropolitan police area and this wide 
district extending into Surrey. 

868. It would make a difference if, instead of 
taking the police area, you. took the area of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works ?—As you diminish 
the area, of course you increase the amount per £. 
to be levied. 

869: As regards the bridges proposed to be 
reed, would you say that many of those bridges 
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Mr, Grantham—continued. 


are of the slightest value to. the county as county 
bridges ?—I do not know that they are. 

870. Have not many of the bridges been built 
for the purpose of enhancing the value of pro- 
perty immediately on each side of them ?—They 
were built’ by people who thought it a good 
speculation to build them, either to improve their 
property or relying on the tolls. 

871. Many of them were built for the benefit 
of owners of landwn either side, were they not ?— 
I do not know that; [have no doubt that may be 
the case in some instances. 

872. Take the east bridge that was built, the 
bridge at Wandsworth, was not that built with a 
view of improving the value of the land in the 
neighbourhood ; that is to say, as a land specula- 
tion ?—I believe so, but I have no personal 
knowledge. 

873. Do not you think it would be very hard 
on the people living in the county generally'to be 
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Mr. Grantham—continued. 
made to buy that bridge up ?—1 should think ‘so 
myself if my estates were in a distant part of 
Surrey, and it was proposed to tax me for that’ 
bridge. 7 

874. Even taking the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict, which is an irregular area of 15 miles, would 
not it be hard upon the people in that district:to 
be obliged to pay for a bridge, the construction 
of which was for the benefit of landowners on 
each side of the river in immediate contiguity to 
the bridge ?—The Metropolitan Police District is 
considered part of the metropolis almost; I dare 
say some people living in that district would not 
ike it. y 


‘Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 

875. At.the same time do not they have to pay 
at present for improvements in a district far from 
them ?—Yes, there are always difficulties in doing 
exact justice in these matters. 


Mr. Tuomas Eyre Foaxkes, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


876. You are Chairman of the Wandsworth 
Bridge Company ?—Yes. 

877. You are aware of the terms of the refe- 
rence to this Committee, and you have had some 
opportunity of looking at, the evidence ?—Yes, 

878. What evidence do you desire to place be- 
fore the Committee ?—I have come, as I was 
summoned by the Committee, to answer any 
questions which they might like toask me. Of 
course I have thought about the question of 
freeing the bridges, and I cannot help saying, 
that so far as Wandsworth ‘Bridge is concerned, a 
very great improvement was created) when the 
bridge was built. It isa very long distance be- 
tween Putney and Chelsea (J think three miles); 
and until the Wandsworth Bridge was built, prac- 
tically the access between Wandsworth and Ful- 
ham was a matter of great trouble to the in- 
habitants there. Then as regards what more 
particularly affects the Bridge Company, as 
chairman of the company, I do not think that 
the shareholders would object. to the bridge 
being freed at a fair price, and I cannot but 
think, looking at what takes place where 
a bridge joins two districts, that it is a source 
of great annoyance to people to have to pay, 
even if the money question does not weigh 
with them; when we first opened our bridge 
the tolls were rather higher, and great com- 
plaints were made about it, and it was sought 
to have them reduced almost to a nominal 
sum ; people who had to go across to their work 
complained that they had to pay a penny each 
way, and that that added very much to their 
daily .expenses; if you look at the districts 
on either side of the bridge, you will find that 
there is practically very little building going on 
there, and that the population is not growing in 
those localities. 

879. Even since your bridge was built, that 
stagnation has continued ?—It has. 

880. When was the bridge built? —It was 
completed at the end of 1873 ; .but unfortunately 
we have had to encounter great diffcuities. We 
had a large amount of road to construct; a mile 
or a mile and a quarter of road; the Act of 
Parliament under which the bridge was con- 


Chatirman—continued. 


structed, provided that when the bridge was com- 
pleted, the road on either side was to be handed 
over to the parish, and the parish was to keep it 
in repair. We entered into a contract with a con- 
tractor to construct the road, and unfortunately 
he did not construct it in such a way as to comply 
with what the parish considered were the re- 
quirements of the Act of Parliament. A dis- 
pute arose between the parish and the company, 
and we had to go to law about it; I think 
nearly two years elapsed between the commence- 
ment of the legal proceedings and the termina- 
tion of them. -In the meantime very great floods 
came, and ‘the result was that our road was 
very much washed away, and we were cast in 


_ the legal proceedings, so that I do not think 


our bridge has developed itself as it will very 
shortly. | 

881. What has been your capital outlay ?— 
£.120,000 was the share capital, and 30,000 /. the 
borrowing powers. 

882.. Has all that been expended ?—Yes. 


Mr. Forsyth. 


883. Are your shares at a premium or ata 
discount ?—There is no dealing in the shares at 
all; the fact is that the bridge has hardly paid 
anything; we have only had foot passengers, 
and many of them have discontinued going 
across, because the parish has not taken to the 
road; when the parish takes to a road they have 
to light it. At certain parts of the evening, in 
the winter, people do not like to go a road of that 
sort where there is no light. 


Chairman. 


884. The parish has not taken to the ap- 
proaches yet ?—No. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


885. What were your gross receipts last year? 
—£.7 or 8l. a week. 

886. Does that include any carriage traffic ?— 
Hardly any at all. We had an application from 
a pas ae who has a large traffic in market 
garden produce, and we should have had 30 or 


40 carts a week from him, but he has been un- 
able 


Sir James Lawrence—continued. 


able to send his traffic over the road on account 
of the state of the road. 


Mr. William Holms. 

» 887. What interest do you pay upon the 
money borrowed ?—It is a rent-charge; we 
were enabled under our Act of Parliament to 
ereate a rent-charge of 5 per cent. on the capi- 


tal sum. 
Sir James Lawrence. 


| 888. That is owing?—No. 
__889.. It is a. first charge upon the tolls ?-— 
] Yes. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


| 890. What is the toll now ?—A halfpenny ; 
| we have been irying it rather as an experi- 
| ment, 


Sir James Lawrence. 


_ 891. What are your expenses?—I can hardly 
tell you. We have two men to take the tolls, 
and 'we pay them 28s. a week. each, and then 
there is the gas. 


Mr. Forsyth. 


892. Have you raised the whole of the 
120,000 7.?—Yes. 

_ 893. The bridge is finished ?—Yes. 

894. There is a question still about the road? 
—Yes; as soon as the road is really put into a 
proper state we shall no doubt haye a large in- 
erease of traffic. 

895. As I understand you, the decision in the 
court of law was against you?—Yes; the judge 
was in our favour, but the jury took a different 

"view. 

896. The road was not in that state in which 
you could compel the parish to take it off your 
hands ?—Yes. 

897. Will you be put to any more expense 
with regard to that: road?—We shall have to 

- spend 1,400 7. or 1,500 7. more on it. 


Sir James Hogg. 


898. The road was in a shocking state, was it 
not?—Not when you went over it; it was then 
very stony, but it wanted traffic on it. I think 
the road was not properly formed by the contractor ; 
it was not consolidated. We had a contract 
prepared. by our people, and we were advised 
that we could not depart from it; that we had 
_ done all that was necessary, and all. that. was 
necessary to comply with the Act of Parliament. 


Mr. Puleston. 


899. The building of your bridge has not pro- 
duced the general improvement in the neighbour- 
hood that was anticipated ?—Building commenced 
immediately, but it has not produced the im- 
provement that it will produce, for the reason 
that the road is not. useable for carriage traffic. 


900. You do not attribute the want of traffic. to - 


the tolls ?—I do not think. that. they have had 
much to do with it. Of course people did not 
like to pay a penny when they could go over 
other bridges for a halfpenny. 

901. Have the receipts increased since the 
toll were reduced to a halfpenny ?—Yes, they 
have increased'a guod deal since then. 

902: But if the bridge were free I suppose 
there would) be a still greater improvement ?— 
» 0,100. A 
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Mr. Puleston—continued. 


There is not the slightest doubt of it. I live on 


Mr..T. E. 
Foakes. 


the South Western line, and I go over Waterloo g May 1876. 


Bridge every day, and I consider it a great: nui- 
sance, in a small way, to have to find a halfpenny, 
or in going by cab 2d. If you look at property 
near Waterloo Bridge, you find will landlords get 
much less for their property on the Surrey side 
of Waterloo Bridge than they do on the other 
side; and so it is at all the other bridges. Wher- 
ever there is a toll people do not like to pay it. 

903. That is as much from the inconvenience 
of it as from the expense ?—Yes; .as regards the 
richer classes it is on account of the inconvenience, 
and with reference to the poorer classes it is on 
account of the expense, If a man has to pay a 
penny a day, it is a great burden upon him. 
Perhaps he has his work on the Middlesex side 
and his home on the Surrey side. If he has his 
dinner sent over by his wife or one of his children, 
he has to pay a halfpenny for them each way; 
and he has to go himself over the bridge, that 
means an expense of 2d.aday, and 2d. a day 
means a shilling a week. 


Chairman. 


904. I presume that before you formed your 
company and built the bridge, you had an esti- 
mate of the expected traffic >—Yes. 

905. In order to show the profit ?—What we 
expected was this, quite apart from the increase 
that would arise from building going on on either 
side. Putney produces 4,0004 a year net, and 
Chelsea produces 9,000 7. a year. Weare situated 
just between those two bridges, a mile and a half 
from each, and we certainly anticipated. that we 
should get a share of that traffic, which at the very 
least would amount to about 3,500 /. ayear; that 
is, without reference to what we expected from the 
increase of traffic that would naturally flow from 
the bridge being built. 

906. Even on those estimates, the bridge can 
hardly have been a purely commercial under- 
taking, seeing that an estimated traffic of 3,500 0. 
would not pay the whole of the interest on the 
150,0007. ?—There was this in addition to that: 
we were authorised by our Act to take a very 
large quantity of ground on the Fulham side of 
the river. ‘The Act was intended to give us 
power, as a Railway Actdoes, totake land by com- 
pulsion, and then to enable us to let it on building 
leases, and by that means to makesome sort of profit 
in return for the very large amount of road which 
we had to construct on either side of the bridge ; 
but it was found that unfortunately the framer of 
the Act had not provided sufficient power to enable 
us to do this, and we were threatened with litiga~ 
tion by the landowners on either side if we took 
anything more than was barely sufficient to make 
our road, and as we were not ina position to fight 
the landowners we gave up that advantage. 

907. What proportion of your capital has been 
expended on the construction of your approaches’? 
—I can hardly tell you; a very large sum. We 
had to make a mile of road through a very trouble- 
some boggy soil. That road has really been an 
enormous expense to us, and if I had known 
that we should not have been able to make a profit 
by the land to pay for it, I never should have 
had anything to do with it. ; 

908. Can you give us the cost of the bridge 
apart from the cost of the approaches ?-— 
No. 


H4 909. The 
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Mr. William Holms. 
909. The 120,000 2. of capital is held in shares ? 


=—It is. 


910. By what class of people are those shares 
held; are they held by proprietors on either side 
to any extent ?— No, Ido not think that more than 
one proprietor of land has taken any shares at 
all. The fact is, that the landowners, instead 
of assisting us, as we thought they most pro- 
bably would, opposed us in every possible way, 
and we had to take the land from them by ar- 
bitration by a very expensive process instead of 
their giving us the land for the road, as we 
anticipated they would have done. 


Mr. Forsyth. 


911. Why did they oppose you?—I suppose they 
wanted to make a profit out of the land themselves, 
and they thought we were going to make a profit 
out of it, and from the time they entertained that 
notion they opposed us in every possible way. 


912. Are those shares held by the general 
public ?—No, we gave the contractor most of 
the shares; there are some held by the general 
public. 


913. You paid the contractor in that way ?— 
Yes, by shares. 


Mr. William Holms. 


914. By whom are the shares held?—I hold 
some myself; nota great many; I cannot tell 
you. 


Chairman. 


915. Who was the contractor ?—Mr. Duberg 
was the contractor for the bridge, and Mr. Bull 
was the contractor for the road. 


Mr. Puleston. 


916. Did you require to take so much land as 
to give them the idea that you required it to 
make money by it ?—By the plans as deposited, 
every one knew that a very large amount of 
road, a mile and a quarter of road, was required 
to be made to lead up to the bridge; and every 
one knew that that would be a very expensive 
operation. To give you an idea of what the 
expense of it was, 1 should explain that the 
road passed through market gardens where there 
were many valuable fruit and other trees, and 
when you come to buy them, as you are obliged 
to do, at a valuation, you would be surprised at 
the amount you have to pay for currant bushes 
and raspberry canes, and when you come to fir 
trees and other valuable trees, the expense is 
enormous. 


Sir James Lawrence. 
_ 917. Do you remember how many shares were 
given to the contractor for the bridge ?—I can- 
not tell you. 


918. I want to get at the amount of money 
which was really subscribed ?—I cannot tell you 
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what were the number of shares that the cd 
tractor had. 


3 


Mr. Puleston. 


919. Were they taken at par?—Our Act of 
Parliament was expiring, and we really were ® 
such a fix from the opposition we had met with 
from the landowners,that we were obliged to make 
the best arrangement we could, in order that 
the powers of the Act should not expire. 


Sir Jumes Lawrence. { 

920. Can you give the Committee any idea) 

what money was really subscribed for the bridge, | 

because the creation of shares and handing those: 

shares over to the contractor, does not indicate 

the amount that was subscribed ?—I cannot give, 

it you. 7 

921. Cannot you give us any notion whether 

a fourth or a third of this amount of 110,000 7. 
was raised t—I cannot. 


Mr. William Holms. 


922. You have said that the receipts in 1875 
were 7 7. to 8 /. per week; how much were they 
in the previous year, 1874?—I think they began 
at somewhere about 42. or 51. | 

923. In point of fact, your receipts at the pre- 
senf moment are insuflicient to pay your ex- 
penses; in fact, if besides the wages of the two 
men you include the necessary repairs, the lights 
and other charges, you do not pay your working 
expenses ?—At present we do not; the receipts 
have increased now to 10/. a week; that would 
be 500 Z. a year. 

924. Have any of the shares been sold since 
1873 ?—Yes; but I do not know at what price 
they have been sold. There have been transfers 
passed by the Board, but I do not know at what 
price they have been transferred. 

925. Have you no idea of the price ?—No. 


Mr. fuleston. 


926. An estimate was made before the bridge 
was built?—No; what was done was this: we 
gave the contractor the plans of the bridge pre- 
pared by our engineer, and we told him to say 
what he would build it for, telling him it was to 
be paid for in shares not in money.; 

927. You cannot tell the Committee how many 
shares you gave him ?—I think he had the whole 
of them, except perhaps about 20,000 Z., which 
others had purchased. 

928. The cost is represented by 100,000 Z. in 
shares ?-—Yes, about that. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


929. Did the contractor have any money at 
all ?—Yes, in this way : he had the rent-charges ; 
that is to say, the money raised by the borrowing 
powers, 30,000 Z. 


Mr. Puleston. 


930. So that the contractor had 
130,000 7., calling the shares par ?— Yes. 


in fact 


Mr. Witiiam Cuarzes Jones, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 
931. You are Solicitor to the Waterloo Bridge 
Company ?—Yes; and I may say that those who 
represent Vauxhall Bridge also wish me to place 


Chairman—continued. 
before the Committee some points which have 


not yet been submitted for consideration. I 
wish to point out why possibly 1,500,000 2. is 


not 
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not likely to be sufficient for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the whole of the bridges. First of all, 
there are the expenses of the arbitrations, which 
must be very considerable, and which would 
have to be borne out of that fund; then there 
are the expenses of winding up each company, 
‘which will be heavy matters. Mr. Blyth men- 
tioned that any company might be wound up 
under the Companies Act, but, taking Waterloo 
Bridge, for instance, that company is constituted 
under three Acts of Parliament, and I doubt 
whether the Winding-up Acts would apply to it. 
With regard to Southwark Bridge, which was 
wound up under its own special Act, the offices 
have been necessarily kept open up to the present 
time, that is to say, for six or seven years, and 
they are only just closed. Then there would be 
another item of expense in compensation to the 
officers; the officers of the several bridges must 
have some compensation; some of them have 
spent the best part of their lives in the service 
of the companies, and would not be equal to any 
other occupation. Then there would be the ex- 
penses of the body charged with the work of 
freeing the bridges, whatever form that’ body 
might take; even if power were given to the 
existing body, there must be some large expenses 
connected with it. 


Sir James Lawrence. 


932. You mean expenses of administration ?— 
Yes; then, even supposing that the bridges were 
purchased on the basis of a certain number of 
years’ purchase of the tolls, taking Southwark 
Bridge as an instance, I believe the tolls were 
about 4,000 7. per annum, and the compensation 
mouey was 200,0007.; that would make 
50 years’ purchase. It is true, I see by the Act, 
that the expenses of the negotiation were paid 
by the Bridge Company itself out of that sum, 
but that would not reduce it much; at any rate, 
over 40 years’ purchase would have been given 
for that bridge. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


933. Do I understand ‘you to mean that you 
wish the Committee to look to the contingency 
of having to buy the property of the bridges at 
the rate of 50 years’ purchase of the tolls ?-—I 
am merely putting before the Committee the best 
evidence which I think obtainable. To my mind 
it does not at all follow that these bridges can be 
bought on the basis of a certain number of years’ 
purchase of the tolls. Some of them have been 
undoubtedly so bought, but it does not follow 
they can be all so bought. It would be within 
the province of a jury or an arbitrator to take 
other things into consideration. 

Sir James Hogg.. 

934. Have not the arbitrators in the cases of 
the bridges which have been freed allowed 20 
years’ purchase of the tolls in some cases and 19 
years in others?—Yes; that supports the view I 
am putting before the Committee that it might 
be a less amount or a much larger amount, and 
the latter contingency I think the most pro- 
bable. 

935. Do you think it likely to be larger when 
several bridges have been purchased at 20 years’ 
purchase of the tolls, that being the outside price 
that has been given’—Yes, Ido. An ordinary 
bridge of stone and iron might be purchased at 
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Sir James Hogg— continued. 


20 years or 25 years’ purchase, but I think it is 
very different when you come to take Waterloo, 
which is an extremely expensive and permanent 
structure; a bridge that will not have to be 
touched possibly for 100 years, while those stone 
and iron bridges will possibly have to be rebuilt 
within 50 years. The compensation for a 
bridge of that character would be at a very 
much higher rate than for the others. 


Mr. Alderman Mf‘ Arthur. 


936. Do you not take the returns of the bridges 
as a basis at all?—I think that would be an 
element. I heard it asked the other day why 
the present shareholders of Waterloo Bridge who 
are not receiving any dividendshould get anything 
for their shares, but at present they have a market- 
able property which they can sell for 67., 8/., or 
10 Z. per share, as the case may be, and if compen- 
sation were to be paid only to the annuitants andthe 
bondholders (in other words the mortgagees) 
the shareholders would have their money for- 
feited. 

937. They get no interest for their money ?— 
No; I may choose to have a fancy estate, worth 
a great deal of money, and yet make no profit 
out of it. 


Mr. Puleston. 


938. What is the par value of the shares?—I 
believe 1007, 

939. They are now selling at 82 or 101? 
—Yes. 


‘Sir Lrevor Lawrence. 


940. The chief clerk told us that not only were 
they getting no interest now, but there was ab- 
solutely no hope of their getting any interest ?— 
I quite coincide with that opinion. 


Sir James Hogg. 


941. It is a speculative value ?—Perhaps it 
may be speculative ; a person is not to be deprived 
of a probable means of making something of his 


property. 
Chairman. 


942. I understand your argument to be that, 
at any rate in some cases, regard ought in fair- 
ness to be had, not only to the number of years’ 
purchase of the annual net profits, but to the 
value of the structure that would be taken over?— 
Ido say so. I would especiaily instance Waterloo 
Bridge; it has cost rather more than a million 
of money. If that bridge is taken, the nation, 
or the population round, will get the benefit of 
the structure ; ifit had now to be constructed, they 
could not get it by spending that million now; 
they would have to spend possibly twice that 
amount, and in common fairness the shareholders 
should be compensated, or at least a larger 
amount should be given than a mere 20 or 26 
years’ value of the tolls. 

943. Your argument is that the powers of. the 
arbitrators, whoever they might be, should not 
be restricted to giving so many years’ purchase ? 
— Quite so. 


Mr. Puleston. 


944. The shares are held speculatively, you 
say ; they are not held by the descendants of the 
orginal proprietors ?—I am not conversant with 


‘the minutiz of the company, but I believe many 


.of them are still held by the representatives of 
the 
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Mr. Puleston—continued. 


the original shareholders, though of course a 
great many are held speculatively. 

945. That is to say, the representatives of 
those who put the money in the bridge ?-- Yes ; 
half a million of money was raised by shares, I 
believe. 


Sir James Hogg. 


946. The shares have been as low as 23, have 
they not?—They have been as low as 2. 


947. They have gone up a little since this 


Committee has been appomted ?—Probably. 


Mr. Puleston. 


948. They would go up more if your theory 
were going to be carried into practice >—No doubt; 
I donot put forward that view only with regard to 
the shareholders, but also with regard to the an- 
nuitants, who have not been paid their full an- 
nuities. All the bridge tolls are constantly 
increasing. I also wish to point out that the 
whole of the money ought to be raised together, 
not only because it might affect the compensation 
to be paid to the other bridges, but if it were found 
that it was not possible to raise the total sum, 
one particular company (for instance, the Waterloo 
Bridge Company) might be put to all the ex- 
penses of arbitration, and then left just where 
they were, with no remedy with regard to the 
expense. It is true the Metropolitan Board are 
raising money at 3/. 17s. 6 d. per cent. 


Sir James Hogg. ~- 

949, £.3.10s,?—I will take it at 31. 10s.; 
but it may be that if the Board largely: increases 
the amount it borrows, that rate of interest will 
rise. 

950. Will you give the Committee your rea- 
sons for saying that; are you not aware that 
Metropolitan. Consolidated Stock has been 
steadily rising since it was established ?—Yes; 
and it is likely to rise whilst money is so 
cheap. 

951. Can you tell me what is the last quota- 
tion for that stock ?—No. 

952. Will you take it from me that it is 
1013, and has been up to 102?—No doubt you 
are right. 

953. Will you give the Committee any basis 
for your idea that that stock is likely io be lower 
in value ?—It is likely to follow the ordinary 
nature of things; the more a man borrows the 
more he has to pay for money. 

954. Is it likely the Metropolitan Board would 
borrow, or Parhament would sanction their bor- 
rowing, anything beyond what could be fairly 
borrowed upon the rising rates of the metropolis ? 
—I cannot say what Parliament would sanction, 
or what the Board would borrow. 

955. Do you think it likely —Speaking as one 
of the inhabitants of the outer area proposed to be 
taxed, though I did not come to speak ot that 
subject, I know that they bear taxation with 
very great impatience. 

956. That is not the point. I understood you 
to say that you thought that Metropolitan Con- 
solidated Stock might be lowered in value, be- 
cause it was: possible that such a debt might be 
created that the rates in the metropolis would 
not be able to bear it; is that likely to happen 
from what you know of the way in which that 
stock has been raised already by the Metro- 
politan Board; or if they wished to do such a 
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Sir James Hogg—continued. 
foolish thing, do you think it is likely that Par- 
liament would sanction it?—-I cannot say what 
the Metropolitan Board would wish, or what 
Parliament would sanction. 

957. Perhaps you will withdraw what you 
said, that that stock might go down in value ?— 
No, I think that is quite possible, 

958. You think it quite possible, without 
giving any reason? —I think I have given a 
reason; it may be a bad reason, hut it is the 
reason which I venture respectfully to put for- 
ward. 

959. You think it may go down, but you can 
give no reason for saying so?—I beg you par- 
don; | have given a reason. 

960. Will you repeat the reason ?—The more 
a man borrows, the more he has to pay, as a rule, 
for what he does borrow. 

961. But suppose the yalue of your land in- 
creases, you can fairly borrow a little more on it? 
—Yes. 

962. Then the relative proportions are not 
altered ?—We cannot test this by exact data; we 
shall have to look to the general feeling of the 
body to be taxed, though probably there might be 


-a much larger rateable value; taxpayers may 


object to pay in proportion. 

963. Iam going upon the fact of a certain area 
becoming of increasing value if a little more is 
borrowed upon the estate annually increasing in 
value, the relative proportions remain the same ? 
—I have already admitted that. 

964. You would hardly adhere to your original 
proposition that the stock is likely to go down ?— 
I think it may; my opinion is not changed. I 
do not mean to press the point much. 


965. I would rather do so; you think the 
stock may go down, and you have no reason for 
thinking that?—I have given a reason ; it may 
be a bad reason; but if taxation incneases so as 
to cause discontent and a difficulty in collecting 
the rates, then the security will not be looked 
upon so favourably as at present. I made that 
remark merely to iatroduce another. I find that 
taking the rate of 3/. 17s. 6d. as the interest 
on a million and a-half of mouey 

966. You had better calculate it at 34?—I 
have not calculated it at 34; it is easy to take so 
much in the £. off. The interest would amount 
to 58,1251. Mr. Blyth estimated the proposed 
rate to produce 56,000 /. per annum, so that there 
would be a small deficiency, and nothing for a 
sinking fund or for any of the expenses I have 
mentioned. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


967. The million and a-half which Mr. Blyth 
estimated included the probable expenses ?— 
Still I estimate that that would be exceeded. I 
think that possibly too small an allowance has 
been made for expenses. I have a strong idea 
that that may be so. With regard to Southwark 
Bridge, I should have added that by the South- 
wark Bridge Act (the compensation being 
200,000 7.) the preference shareholders got 
56,2500. only, and the rest really went to the 
ordinary shareholders; so that the mortgagees 
got much the lesser sum of the two, although their . 
debt exceeded the total compensation. I bring 
that forward as an argument to show that the 
shareholders of Waterloo Bridge should receive 
some part of the compensation. 

968. What 
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Mr. W lash Holms.. 


968.5 What Act isit that you are referring to? 
—The{ Act of the 28th and 29th Vict. c. 196. 

<9 That was a purchase made by the City ? 
—Yes. 

970. From the proprietors of the bridge ?— 
Yes. The Act provides that the sale should only 
be with the assent of three-fifths at least of the 
yotes of the shareholders of the Bridge Com- 


pany. 
Mr. Puleston. 


971. What is the amount of share capital in 
the case of Waterloo Bridge, and what is the 
amount due to the annuitants?—You have it 
already in the evidence. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


972. I did not quite follow your argument 
with regard to the value of Waterloo Bridge; 
you say it has cost upwards of 1,000,000. ; is 
your argument this: that, notwithstanding the 
fact that it only produces a certain income, and 
that the original shareholders have no prospect 
whatever of ever getting any return from it, 
still that, because it cost a large sum of money, 
something must be paid to those persons who, 
under existing circumstances, wonld never get 
anything ?—I am speaking not only with regard 
to the shareholders, but with regard to the annui- 
tants; the annuitants get something, though not 
what they should get. 

973. What it is proposed to buy isa certain 
property producing a certain income, and you 
propose to sell this property, not on the basis that 
it produces a certain income, but on the basis 
that it cost a certain sum ?—Yes, my argument 
tends that way.. As I before said, if I spend a 
large amount of money over a property that 
would produce a comparatively small income, I 
should not expect it to be bought at the or- 
dinary market rate, calculated on such a produce. 
I say the nation will have the benefit of this 
bridge without the expenditure of the 1,000,000/., 


Sir Trevor Lawrence—continued. 


from which the original shareholders have not 
received any return, and that something should 
be paid on account of that. 


Mr. William Holms. 


974, Are you aware that a few years ago the 
shares of Waterloo Bridge were selling at 2 J. or 
3 1.?—I have heard that they were. 

975. And that the last sale was at the rate of 
7d. 10s. per share ?—I have heard go. 

976. The reason of the rise is probably on ac- 
count of the inquiry we are now engaged in ?— 
I should think it very probable. 

977. Upon what ground do you propose to give 
any compensation whatever to those shareholders 
who have recently acquired shares, seeing that 
the arrears of interest amount to over 3,000,000 J. 
sterling ?—That is arrears on the annuities. The 
first persons who built the bridge were the share- 
holders, then the second people who came in were 
the annuitants, and the third were the bond- 
holders. ‘The bondholders are fully paid, and 
the annuitants are partially paid, but the original 
shareholders do not get anything; and my argu- 
ment was on behalf of the annuitants quite as 
much as the original shareholders. 

978. Upoh what ground would you pay the 
shareholders till you had paid off the annuitants, 
who have the prior claim ?— You have the benefit 
of their expenditure ; you are taking their pro- 
perty against their will. 

979. It is a worthless property, because 
3,000,000 7. has to be paid before they can re- 
ceive anything ?—I admit it is practically worth- 
less in its present state to the shareholders, but 
it will not be to the purchasers. 

980. At what amount do you calculate the ex- 

ense of transferring all the bridges, other than 
the cost of the bridges themselves; what wouid 
you put for arbitration expenses and compensa- 
tion for officers ?—I have no sufficient data with 
regard to the other bridges to go upon, and es- 
pecially with regard to compensation to officers. 


Mr. Joun PEevton, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


981. You are Chairman 
Committee of the Croydon 
Yes. 

982. Do you desire to offer some evidence 
upon the subject now before the Committee ?— 
The Croydon Local Board represents a popula- 
tion of 65,000, and a rateable value of 350,000 2. ; 
the charge upon us under this proposed Bill will 
amount to close upon 1,000/., and we say that 
we have a very reithote interest in the whole 
matter. z 


of the Financial 
Local Board ?— 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


983. What is the amount of your rates ?—The 
total rates together are something between 65. 
and 7s. in the £.; that is including the poor 
rates; and this charge, which we resist, does not 
at all include further contingencies, such as an 
increase of the county rate, from repairs and re- 
newals, and soon. ‘The future taxation is likely 
to be considerably more than that proposed under 
the Bill. 

0.100. 


Chairman. 


984. That Bill is not before the Committee. 
The Order of Reference to the Committee 
is “To take into consideration the freeing 
of the remaining toll-paying bridges over the 
Thames, and the. most equitable mode of raising 
the necessary funds.” It is with respect to that 
latter part of the Order of Reference that you 
wish to lay some evidence before the Committee? 
—Yes; we are large ratepayers for a variety of 
different matters in the parish ; that is to say, for 
our irrigation farm, for instance, and our water- 
works, and for various other matters which we 
have in the parish, which all go to increase our 
nominal payment ; and we therefore have a great 
objection to being drawn into the area chargeable 
under the proposed Bill. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


985. Have you considered the difficulty of 
fixing any area within which the incidence of 
taxation would be equal to all parties; is it not 
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Sir Trevor Lawrence—continued. 


perfectly unavoidable that there should be a cer- 
tain inequality of taxation, when you take any 
considerable area?—The taxation should not ex- 
tend to where there is no benefit. 

986. I understand you to say, not that there 
was no benefit, but that you thought not much 
benefit would accrue to you ?—It would be very 
remote indeed, even if we were to derive any 
benefit at all; we are sufficiently accommodated 
by the present bridges that are open. There is 
no traffic over many of those bridges from Croy- 
don, or very little indeed.. Westminster Bridge, 
Blackfriars Bridge, and London Bridge quite 
accommodate Croydon. 

987. Waterloo, I suppose, would accommodate 
them also?—-The convenience of Waterloo for 
Croydon traffic is very small; the free bridges 
are quite sufficient for our purpose. We lave 
very large burthens of our own for various pur- 
poses, and therefore we very much object to this 
proposed increase. 

988. London Bridge is your nearest bridge ? 
—Yes. 


Chairman. 


989. You would prefer as the area of taxation 
the Metropolitan Board of Works area?—Any- 
thing that does not include us. 


Mr. Puleston. 


990. Do I rightly understand you to say that 
you do not think there would be any compen- 
sating advantages to you at all in giving people 
additional means of transit to your neighbour- 
hood ?—I do not think so; any advantage in that 
way would not be anything like in proportion to 
the amount that would be levied upon us under 
the proposed Bill. 


Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 


991. Are you aware that part of Lambeth, for 
instance, contributes to the expenses of bridges 
and other improvements in Croydon ?—That is 
to say, in the county rate. Of course that rate is 
over the whole county. 

992. They have to contribute their share of it? 
—It is a very small share that they contribute 
towards improvements in Croydon, considering 
there are no bridges in it. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


993. Have you any market gardens in your 
neighbourhood ?—Very few; I might almost say 
none. 


Sir James Hoqq. 


994. Surely the people of Croydon come in 
large numbers to London?—There are a great 
many in business there. 

995. And they use London Bridge ?—Yes. 

996, London Bridge is a free bridge?—Yes. 

997. In other districts not so much favoured, 
the people have to pay tolls from which you are 
exempt, or else they have to walk several miles 
round ?—No doubt. 

998. Why should one distant district be re- 
lieved from the burden of the taxation for freeing 
these bridges more than another; for instance, 
take the case of the Hampstead people, they do 
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Sir James Hogg—continued. 


not use the bridges to get into London, and yet 
they would have to pay their fair share ?—I 
have no doubt that the Hampstead people have 
the same objection that we have. 


Mr. Puleston. 


999. If there is to be benefit derived from the 
freeing of the bridges, why would not Croydon 
benefit in the same proportion as other places ?— 
If you considered the position of Croydon, you 
would not come to the conclusion that we should 
benefit from the freeing of the bridges in any way ; 
that is to say, in any direct way. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 

1000. .Of the principal metropolitan bridges, 
Vauxhall is your nearest ?—It is quite going out 
of the way to go to Vauxhall. 

1001. Judging as the’ crow flies, Vauxhall is 
the nearest bridge to you; London Bridge is 
considerably more distant ?—It may be, ag far as 
actual distance is concerned; but the traffic from 
Croydon over Vauxhall was nil, I should 
think. ‘ 

1002. Is that on account of its being a toll 
bridge ?—No, not only on that account; there 
would be none except in the case of anyone 
wanting to go just across the bridge. 


Sir James Hogg. 


1003. Are there-many millers at Croydon ?— 
There are two. 

1004. No more than two ?—No. 

1005. Are they large millers ?—Not very 
large. 

1006. Have they much traffic with London ?— 
No, it is mostly local. 

1007. Are you quite sure ?>—They may have 
London customers, but they are not reputed to 
have a London connection. 

1008. What are the names of those millers ?— 
Chasenore and Brown. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


1009. There are not many manufactories of 
any description in the neighbourhood of Croy- 
don ?—No, itis quite a residential place. 


Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 


1010. Are there any breweries?—There are 
three breweries. 

1011. They send their beer to all parts of 
London, I suppose ?—I should think very little. 
The Messrs. Crowley are the only house who 
have a London connection; the others I do 
not phe have any at all; their trade is entirely 
local. 


Mr. Puleston. 


1012. You have a large number of flour 
dealers, apart from millers, who get their goods 


from London?—No; we have no manufactures 


at all of any kind. 

1013. You have large establishments that 
supply flour and oats, and those things, which 
they get chiefly from London, have you not ?—[ 
do not think so; it is only a mere local trade ; 
there are none with an outside trade at all. 
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Mr. GuitprorD BarKER Ricnarpsoy, called in; and Examined. 


Sir James Hogg. 


1014. You are the representative of Green- 
wich in the Metropolitan Board of Works ?—I 
am. 

1015. Are you anxious to give evidence on 
behalf of your district in respect of any bridge 
which has not been referred to in the evidence 
-given before the Committee ?—Yes; in my dis- 
trict we have a bridge which is pretty well 
known as the Deptford Creek Bridge, and 
which isa drawback to the improvement of 
the district which I particularly represent 
at the Metropolitan Board of Works. J have 
interested myself very much indeed for many 
years past in trying to get the toll on that 
bridge removed and redeemed, and I was sur- 


prised, I must say, at seeing that in the evidence ° 


which was given before this Committee, no 
reference had been made to that bridge. It 


seemed as if the parties connected with this pro-. 


‘posal were eliminating my district altogether 
from the proposal, and in the interests of that 
district I felt it my duty to come and represent 
their views to this Committee, and to ask their 
consideration to that which, as it seems to me, 
is fair and equitable to the district I represent, 
because it would be most unfair and inequitable, 
inasmuch as we are a part of the metropolis, if 
the proceedings that are going to take place in 
consequence of the recommendations of this 
Committee were to result in merely redeeming 
from toll the bridges across the Thames, and to 
leave us with a toll bridge unreedeemed, which 
we must redeem ourselves out of our own funds 
or at the cost of the county. 

1016. Do you know ‘why Deptford Creek 
Bridge was not included in the schedule ?—I 
have had some conversations about it with one 
or two of my colleagues, and I was told that it 
was contemplated that the question would be a 
question affecting only Middlesex and: Surrey, 
that the Bill proposed to deal with Middlesex 
and Surrey bridges, and not to go into Kent; 
that Kent ought not to be considered in the 
matter, and that, therefore, the Deptford Creek 
Bridge was to be eliminated from the whole of 
the proceedings and all the evidence that was to 
be given. That was, as I understand, the reason 
why the Deptford Creek Bridge was not sche- 
duled in the Parliamentary notice. I brought it 
before the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and I stated that 
my district would necessarily feel themselves 
agerieved if they were not to be allowed to share 
in the benefit of these proceedings; and if they 
were ‘to be compelled to pay the cost of the 
redemption of then own bridge themselves. 

1017. Is it fair, in your opinion, that the county 
of Kent should be compelled to contribute to- 
wards the redemption of the bridges proposed to 
be freed, while this bridge in your district is 
still left untcuched?—I think not; my district 
would take every possible means through their 
representatives, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Boord, 
and the county representatives, in resisting such 
a proposal; they would say it would be wanting 
altogether in every principle of fairness and 
equity to call upon them to contribute towards 
the taxation for the freeing of the bridges in 
other counties, while the bridge in their own 

0.100. 


Sir James Hogg—continued. 


county was left untouched for them to redeem 
themselves. 

1018. By what means would you recommend 
that the cost of the redemption of these bridges 
should be defrayed ?—I have been very strongly 
in favour (and I may say, I initiated the matter 
at the Metropolitan Board some time back) of 
the proposal to extend the coal and wine dues; 
I attended deputations before the late Govern- 
ment and the present Government upon that 
question; but seeing that it was impossible, 
apparently, to obtain that extension, [ have 
turned my attention to the best course to be 
pursued apart from that, and I think that the 
proper course to adopt would be, to leave every 
county to bear its own burden; that these bridges 
should be deemed county bridges, and it seems 
to me that no other course than that would be 
really equitable. You have in the evidence 
before you, that the part of the county of Surrey 
in the district of the Metropolitan Board, pays 
upwards of five-sixths, or more, of all the cost of 
the county bridges throughout the county, and 


the part of the county of Middlesex within the . 


Metropolitan Board district, pays 11-12ths of the 
cost of the bridges throughout the county without. 


Then, taking Kent, we pay a third of all the 


county rate throughout the whole of Kent, and 
we are contributing to the cost of county bridges: 
70 miles away at Dover, in the Isle of Thanet, 
in the Isle of Sheppey, and at Tunbridge; and 
it certainly seems to me that, applying that same 
principle, every county should be called upon to 
bear its own burden with regard to bridges. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


1019. Can you for a moment consider Waterloo 
Bridge as a county bridge in the same light as 
those bridges you have been referring to 70 miles 
away in Kent?—I do not see any difference 
between them. Waterloo Bridge is avery large 
and a very permanent bridge, but it isin the 
midst of a large amount of population, with an 
enormous assessment, an assessment perfectly 
able to bear the cost of redemption. If you go 
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into the county, you find small bridges with a © 


small assessment valuation round them, and there 
is no reason why the same principle should not 
be applied to a large bridge in the midst of the 
metroplis, and to small bridges in the outer‘parts 
of thecounty. There is a perfect parity between 
them. 


Sir James Hogg. 

1020. What do you propose with regard to 
the future maintenance of these toll bridges, 
supposing the freeing of the bridges should 
be determined on?—I should propose that it 
should fall upon their respective counties, on 
the basis of the county rate, that is to say, 
where, like these Thames bridges, the bridges 
abut upon two counties, the two counties should 
bear the expenses of those bridges; I think 
nothing could be more reasonable than that; and, 
upon the same principle, I would say that the 
cost of the redemption should fall upon the same 
counties. The incidence of taxation should be 
the same as regards redemption, and as regards 


the future cost of maintenance. 
13 ; 1021. Would 
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Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


1021. Wouid not your argument, that Waterloo 
Bridge is a county bridge, legitimately lead you 
to this conclusion, that London is a county town? 
—No, I cannot come to that conclusion. So 
long as you make the metropolis contribute to 
the county rates of the counties, so long ought 
the charges upon the counties to be borne in the 
same ratio by the counties at large. Seeing that 
the metropolitan parts of the counties contribute 
so largely to county bridges in distant parts of 
the counties, those distant parts of the counties 
ought to contribute to these bridges in the same 
ratio. 

Mr. Alderman ‘Arthur. 

1022. Are the South Eastern Company in- 
terested in the Deptford Creek Bridge ?—Yes, 
they are. 

1023. In what way ?—It is a peculiar matter, 
and it is rather difficult to explain, but it is this: 
The Creek Bridge Company established a toll 
bridge with the sanction of Parliament in 1803, 
and in their Statute they had a clause by which 
it was rendered a fineable offence to carry any 
parcel, person, or thing across the River Ra- 
vensbourne within a distance of pretty nearly a 
mile on either side of Creek Bridge. ‘The con- 
sequence was, that when the Greenwich Railway 
Company brought in a Bill for the construction 
of the Greenwich Railway, the Deptford Creek 
Bridge Company appeared before Parliament and 
opposed the Bill, on the ground that the railway 
proposed to carry parcels, persons, and things 
across the Ravensbourne for money, and that 
they, the Deptford Creek Bridge Company, by 
their original Statute, were entitled to be paid a 
toll for the transit over the River Ravensbourne 
of those parcels, persons, and things. That being 
so clearly enacted in the Act of the Deptford 
Creek Bridge Company, I presume it appeared 
to Parliament that there could not be any answer 
to it, and it was arranged finally that the Green- 
wich Company, now the South Hastern Company, 
should make up the tolls that were received on 
the Creek Bridge to the annual sum of 2,325 1., 
and the result has been that the Creek Bridge 
Company receive from the Greenwich Company, 
or the South Eastern Company, that sum of 
2,3251. The tolls which have been received 
upon the bridge I believe amount to 800. or 
9002, and the South Hastern Company pay, in 
respect of the passengers they carry over, the 
difference between 800 J. or 9002. and 2,325 1. 


Sir James Hogg. 


1024, Have vou formed any opinion as to the 
rate that would be required from the counties of 
Middlesex and Surrey, if the cost of the redemp- 
tion of these bridges were limited to those coun- 
ties?—I have dealt with it in round figures. 
The valuation of the metropolis is roundly 
23,500,000 2. That portion within the county of 
Kent is 1,300,0007. (which ought to be elimi- 
nated from the valuation as not being interested 
in Surrey and Middlesex bridges, having their 
own to deal with), leaving as the valuation of 
the counties of Surrey and Middlesex within the 
metropolis, 22,200,000/. Then of that 22,200,000 /. 
the valuation of Surrey within the metropolis is 
4,000,0001., and the valuation of Middlesex 
18,206,000 7. Then, the valuation of Middlesex 
outside the metropolis is 1,500,000 /., and the 
valuation of Surrey outside the metropolis is 
2,300,000/., making together 3,800,000 7. There- 
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fore the total valuation of the two counties is 
26,000,000 7. in round figures. A penny rate on 
that would produce the sum of 104,000/. Then, 
I assume that the cost of the redemption of the 
tolls would be about 1,200,0007. If that were 
borrowed at 4 per cent. (Metropolitan Stock is 
raised at 34 per cent., but I take it at 4 per 
cent. ), the interest would be 48,0007. If it were 
to be redeemed in 50 years, the annual charge 
would be 24,000/. in addition, making for the 
first. year's payment 72,000/.; that is to say, 
48,000 /. for interest and 24,0001. towards redemp- 
tion of capital; but as the interest, that is to say 
the 48,000/., is reducible as the capital is paid 
off, it is represented by an equal average annual 
payment of 24,0002; it would be 48,000/. at — 
the beginning, and it would come to nothing at 
the end; the mean, or the average of those two, 
I take at 24,0007. Then, adding to that the 
24,000 J. for redemption of capital, it makes 
48,0002. as the annual charge for liquidation of 
principal and interest in that period of 50 years, 
and that is equal to a rate of less than a half- 
penny in the pound; .a halfpenny rate would 
produce 52,0002. Then, I wish to show how 
much of this would fall upon those parts of the 
counties of Surrey and Middlesex outside the 
metropolis, and how much would fall on those 
parts of ‘those counties inside the metropolis. 
11-13ths, or a little more than 11-13ths of this 


‘annual charge of 48,000/. would fall upon the 


metropolitan parts of the counties of Middlesex 
and Surrey; 11-13ths would represent 40,700 J. 
out of the 48,000 /., and 2-13ths would fall upon 
the parts outside the metropolis, of which 
Middlesex would pay 2,775 /., and Surrey with- 
out the metropolis would pay 4,525/. IJ have 
been over that with the accountant of our Board, 
and I can say that it is practically correct in all 
its details. Ido not say that a halfpenny in the 
pound would absolutely suffice at the beginning ; 
of course it would not; the interest alone is 
48,000 /., and you have not only to pay the in- 
terest but to redeem the capital; the 48,000 /. 
would not redeem the capital, and you must 
begin with a higher payment than a halfpenny in 
the pound; you must begin with at least 5-8ths 
of a penny: 5-8ths of a penny in the. pound 
would produce 65,0007. on this assessment valua- 
tion, and 5-8ths of a penny in the pound would 
be sufficient to pay so much in the redemption of 
the capital, as well as interest, as would reduce 
the whole of the debt in considerably less than 
50 years, because a halfpenny rate would do it 
in 50 years. Then my argument is; seeing 
that. the metropolis on this principle would bear 
40,700 /. out of 48,000/., and that the remaining 
portions of the two counties outside would only 
bear 7,300/, and considering that the metro- 
politan portions of those counties have contributed 
for years and years past to all the burdens of 
those portions of the counties outside the metro- 
polis, it is only reasonable that those portions 
of the counties outside the metropolis should 
bear that proportion of the burden of redeeming 
these tolls in aid of those portions which are 
inside the metropolis. Any. other principle 
seems to me to be unfair. 

1025. What are your views as to the best ad- 
ministrative body for effecting this redemption ? 
—My opinion is this: that if the Legislature 
were to determine upon the course I have sug- 
gested, to let each county bear its own burden in 

respect 
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respect of the redemption of the bridges, of 
necessity it seems to me that if must fall to the 
justices of the two counties to form out of them- 
selves a body which would have the power to 
redeem these tolls, and charge the cost upon the 
- county rate; but if, on the other hand, the Legis- 
lature should be of opinion that it is desirable 
that the metropolis should take the main part of 
the share of this cost, throwing a very small por- 
tion only upon parts outside, that it is desirable 
to take the police rate as a guide, I should say it 
would be wasting labour and time to create 
any new body; there would be such a small 
amount of money to be raised outside the metro- 
polis, that it would be far better to leave the 
thing to the Metropolitan Board as the repre- 
presentatives of the metropolis than to create 
another body with powers of that kind fora short 
period of time, because the bridges would be all 
redeemed in a short period, at the end of which 
period there would only be the redemption of the 
‘capital which must be in the hands of the 
Metropolitan Board. 

1026. I think you heard the evidence given to- 
day by Mr. Corrie, whe recommended the con- 
tinuance of the Kew and other bridges com- 
mittee; would that, in your opinion, be a good 
body to perform the duties connected with the 
freeing of these bridges?—It might be a very 
good body; there are 12 intelligent men on it, 
but it would be a very unfair representation, be- 
cause on that committee there are six from the 
City and six from the Metropolitan Board, and 
we know that the six members from the City only 
represent a valuation of two and a half millions, 
while the members from the Metropolitan Board 
represent 20,000,000 / ; 

1027. How would you propose that the money 
for the freeing of the bridges should be raised ? 
—I should strongly recommend that it should be 
raised by means of Metropolitan Consolidated 
Stock, by which means it could be raised at 3} 
per cent., and it would be an advantage to the 
counties if the mode of procedure which I have 
suggested was followed, that it should be so raised. 
That adds another argument in favour of the 
views I have expressed, because if the Metro- 
politan Board will give the benefit of their credit 
in the raising of the money for these burdens, 
and so enable the money to be raised at. 33 per 
cent. instead of at 4 or 44 per cent., I say that 
is an additional reason why the Legislature 
should adopt the course I have suggested, and 
throw the burden upon the counties, letting the 
counties be the parties to redeem the bridges, 
and the parties to pay for the redemption. 

1028. Did you hear the evidence of Mr. Jones 
about Waterloo Bridge, in which he said, that he 
thought on that bridge being taken over special 
consideration ought to be given to the fact that 
the bridge was a permanent structure ?—I did; 
and the views I should express upon that point 
are simply these: there is no doubt that Waterloo 
Bridge is of a very permanent character, and one 
may contrast it for a moment with one of the 
other bridges on the river which is not able tu 
bear the burden which it is on some occasions 
required to bear; when those two bridges come 
before the valuer or the arbitrator, he would 
necessarily take into consideration the perma- 
nence of the one as against the imperfect charac- 
ter of the other, and one bridge would obtain a 
very much larger number of years’ purchase 
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because it was of a more pemanent structure than 
the other, which might probably have to be recon- 
structed in a very short period. Therefore I take it 
in the ordinary course of ‘arbitration under the 
Lands Clauses Act, in the inquiries which would 
take place before a jury or an arhitrator, all those 
questions of permanence of structure and character 
of structure necessarily would be considered. 

1029. You are probably aware that Hampton 
Bridge is a pretty good strong bridge ?—I do not 
know much of ‘the bridges up the river. 

1030. You know that that was obtained for 
20 years’ purchase ?—Yes; I dare say the pro- 
prietors of Waterloo Bridge in consideration of 
its beauty and permanence would get something 
in addition. I should suppose they would. 


Mr. Puleston. 


1031. You think that the bridges would be 
valued in just the same way as any other property ; 


@ take for instance two houses, one of them being 


better built than the other, though the rental of 
the two houses might be the same, one would 
fetch a higher price than the other by reason of 
its superior construction ?—Yes; practically it 
amounts to that. You say there is a bridge with 
a certain net annuity; how much is that net 
annuity worth? Then you must necessarily take 
into consideration the permanence of the structure 
that produces that income, and when you have 
ascertained that, you have your basis upon which 
to ascertain the number of years’ purchase. All 
the bridges up the river have been redeemed on 
that principle. 

1032. What do you estimate as the cost of 
your bridge ?—We anticipate that from first to 
last it will cost us to redeem our bridge 40,0000. 
It will cost us, in the first place, 20,0007. to re- 
deem the tolls; then there are some roads, the 
cost of lighting, maintaining, and cleansing, 
which are borne by the Creek Bridge Com- 
pany, and which would have to be borne after- 
wards by the Greenwich District Board ; that 
would cost about 350/., or 4001. a year, repre- 
Then 
the bridge is only 15 feet wide, and the mo- 
ment it was made a free bridge it must be re- 
built; it would cost at least 10,000/. more to 
rebuild it, and in round figures, to redeem the 
bridge, the cost from first to last would be 
40,0002. 


Sir James Hogg. 


1033. What is the amount of tolls taken now 
annually ?—We never can get any accounts from 
the Creek Bridge Company, simply because 
under the peculiar state of things to which I 
have referred, they let the tolls to the South 
Eastern Company, and the South Eastern Com- 
pany simply pay them over a round sum of 
2,3251.; that is the amount, nominally, of the 
tolls received; but that is not the amount of 
tolls received on the Creek Bridge. We under- 
stand that the tolls are between 800/. and 
1,200 7. a year. 

1034. Are they going on increasing ?/—They 
have not been increasing much; it is a dead- 
and-alive neighbourhood on account of this toll 
bridge, and every advance seems to be stopped. 

1035. That is owing to its being a toll bridge? 
—No doubt it would be a great advantage to 
the district of the metropolis in which the bridge 
is situated to free the bridge. It is a poor 
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man’s question ; the district is inhabited by poor 
people. 


Mr, Puleston. 


1036. It affects really the metropolis more 
than the county of Kent ?—Yes, I quite agree 
with you. Our bridge, I do not hesitate to say, 
is very largely a local question and a local diffi- 
culty ; but inasmuch as, I have said before, we 
who are in the metropolis portion of Kent pay 
a third of the whole county rates of Kent, 
why should not the rest of the county of 
Kent help to redeem this bridge as well as our- 
selves ? 

1037. The rest of the county of Kent would, 
probably, demur to having to pay a tax towards 
the redemption of a bridge in which they had no 
interest ?—They have no more right to demur to 
it than we have to demur to paying taxes for the 
maintenance of bridges in the Isle of ‘Thanet, or 
the Isle of Sheppy; it is altogether wanting in, 
equity for them to demur to it. 


Mr. Grantham, 


1038. Are you aware that by an Act of Par- 
liament, no bridges constructed since a certain 
time are to be thrown upon the counties ?—I am 
not aware of that; I contend that in justice and 
equity to our district, when these toll bridges 
are being dealt with, Parliament should throw 
them upon the counties. 

1039. In fact, that the old Act should be ab- 
rogated ?—I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
the provisions of that Act to be able to speak to 
it. 

1040. I am referring to the Act which pre- 
vented bridges built after a certain time, being 
thrown upon the county rates?—I think I am 
right in stating this, that if there is any bridge 
that is necessary for the interests of the public, 
which is without any fund for its maintenance, 
a mandamus to the county judges would compel 
them to maintain and repair that bridge, whether 
built before or after any time; that I under- 
stand to be the existing law. 

1041. Whether it 1s of any benefit to the 
county, or not ?—If it is necessary for the interest 
of the traffic of the neighbourhood in which it 
exists, it is assumed to be for the benefit of the 
county. 

1042. Where do you get that law from ?—I 
have not been legally educated, but I under- 
stand that to be the law, I got it from Burns’ 
** Justice of the Peace.” 

1043. Would you say, supposing a bridge were 
erected for the purpose of improving the value 
of the land on either side of the river, the two 
counties ought to pay the whole of the cost of that 
bridge ?—I do not say that, I put it in this 
broad point of view, that if there is a necessity 
for a bridge across a river in the interests of 
the public, then I maintain it is the duty of the 
county rate to bear that burden. 

1044. You use the words “Interest of the 
public ;” that is a different thing to the interest 
of individuals to whom the land belongs on either 
side ?—I can assume this, that a bridge might be 
constructed in the interest of the owners of pri- 
vate property, and yet after a lapse of years, that 
bridge might be of very great advantage, not 
only to those private interests, but to the public 
generally. Then if there is a toll upon that 
bridge, it is in the interest of the public, and the 
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interest of the county, that the county should 
redeem that toll, and make it a public bridge; 1 
maintain that is strictly in accordance with the 
present Statute with regard to counties. 


Mr. Alderman JA; thur. 


1045. With regard to this Deptford Creek — 
Bridge, have any attempts been made on the 
part of the District Board and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to redeem that bridge ?—Steps 
have been taken by them with a view to freeing 
the bridge; but as yet they have been unsuccess- 
ful. There is a Bill before Parliament this Ses- 
sion with a view to, getting the tolls redeemed ; 
I believe it will come before a Committee next 
week, but it is opposed; the views I have ex- 
pressed are not the views which the county 
justices of Kent approve of, and I believe we 
are to be opposed by the county justices. I have 
had an interview with them with the view of 
coming to some arrangement, 

1046. Is it the fact it was arranged that there 
should be a joint contribution of 20,000 /. from 
each of those bodies; that is to say, the Green- 
wich District Board and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works ?—No; the principle of that Bill stands 
thus: that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the Greenwich District Board should pay 
equal moieties of the cost of the redemption of 
the toll, the Greenwich District Board taking for 
the future the maintenance of the roads, and 
that the bridge should ‘be declared to be a county 
bridge, the county being called upon imme- 
diately to rebuild the bridge at a cost of 10,000 /. 
or 12,000. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence. 

1047. Is it possible to deal with this Deptford 
Creek Bridge, which is not a Thames bridge at 
all, without giving rise to similar claims on he- 
half of other bridges?—There is no other toll- 
bridge (with the exception of the Thames 
bridges) within the metropolis; I do not see that 
any question of that kind could arise. 

1048. Are not there bridges over the Wandle, 
the Wey, and the Brent?—I do not think that 
there is any toll-bridge over either of those 
rivers; I do not know of any toll-bridge in the 
county of Kent, except the Deptford Creek 
Bridge. 

Chairman. 


1049. You know of no other ‘toll-bridges 
within the police area, except those over the 
Thames ?—No, except those over the Lea, one 
at Chingford, and two at Tottenham, which are 
to be redeemed by the Kew Bridges Committee. 


Sir Charles Russell. 


1050. In your scheme for doing away with the 
tolls on the Deptford Creek Bridge, do you pro- 
pose to relieve the South Eastern Company of 
this annual payment ?-—No, the Bill is drawn in 
this form; the Lands Clauses Act is incorporated 
in the Bill, and it is provided that a jury or an 
arbitrator shall ascertain and determine the’ 
amount of toll that has been received on the 
Deptford Creek Bridge for a given term of years, 
and that thereafter the South Hastern Company 
shall pay to the Deptford Creek Bridge Company 
only so much as shall be in excess of that sum 
that the arbitrator so detérmines to have been the 
annual value of the Creek Bridge toll proper. 

1051. That would be a rough figure of about 
2,000 /., | suppose ?-—The lowest sum that I have 

heard 
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heard of as having been received on the Creek 
Bridge is 8001., and the highest 1,2002, there- 
‘fore the redemption of that would cost a great 
deal more than 2,000 2. 4 

1052. I thought you said that the South 
Eastern Company were paying 2,000/. odd a 
year ?—£. 2,325. 

1053. The difference between the actual tolls 
and the sum paid by the railway company would 
be saved to them ?—No; the Act. of Parliament 
then says that the South Eastern Company shall 
for ever thereafter pay the difference between the 
sum so ascertained to be the toll absolutely taken 
on the Creek Bridge and the sum of 2,3251.; 
and that would be the annual charge which they 
would have to pay for ever with the power of re- 
deeming it whenever they chose. 


Chairman. 


1054. Your calculation that the annual charge 
upon the counties of Middlesex and Surrey 
would be met by a rate of a halfpenny in the £.,1s 
based upon the assumption that the total cost of 
the redemption of the tolls on the Thames bridges 
would not exceed 1,200,000 /. ?—Yes. 

1055. So far as the total cost, including all 
elements, exceeded that amount, your calculation 
would be at fault ?—There would be a slight ad- 
dition. Ihave taken it at 4 per cent. instead of 
34 per cent., at which rate I might have taken it. 

1056. Possibly it might not be a slight addi- 
tion ?—It would only be a very slight addition ; 
I could calculate what it would be, taking it at 
1,500,0007., at 34 per cent. 

1057. You are assuming that 1,500,0007. would 
be the utmost limit of the expenditure, including 
all the expense connected with the carrying out 
of the Act ?—I have had this matter under my 
consideration for many years, and the maximum 
sum I ever heard mentioned that the bridges 
would by any possibility cost, was 1,500,000. 

1058. All I wish to draw your attention to is 
this: your calculation is based upon 1,200,000 7., 
being the extreme expenditure ?— Yes. 

1059. There is, I think, an inaccuracy in the 
subsequent figures; you say, on that sum of 
1,200,000 /., if borrowed at 4 per cent., the in- 
terest would be 48,000/. a year, and then you 
calculate that precisely that amount of 48,0002. a 
year, attributed half to the average of the in- 
terest upon the decreasing capital, and half to the 
annual cost of redemption, would clear the whole 
debt in 50 years; that is, that 48,0002. would do 
both of two things; if you like it would pay the 
interest without paying off the capital, or it would 
pay off both interest and capital; inasmuch as 
the interest of the capital sum of 1,200,000/. is 
48,000 7., if you only raise 48,000/. in the first 
year you will only pay the interest on the capital 
sum, therefore you would not liquidate the debt; 
but the figures are perfectly correct, so far as they 
go, that the 4 per cent. upon 1,200,000/., which 
is 48,000/. in the first year, and which then gra- 
dually diminishes, the 1,200,000/. being redeemed 
in 50 years by annual instalments of 24,0002, is 
equivalent to an equal annual average payment 
of 24,000/. from first to last?—I mean that an 
annual payment of 48,000/., that is to say, a 
series of payments, which are in effect equal to 
an annual payment of 48,0001. for 50 years would 
redeem the capital, and also pay the interest on 
the sum of 1,200,000. 

1060. We take first your assumption that 

~ O.100. » y 
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48,000 7. would be required to pay the interest at 
4 per cent.; we must add to that a sum for the 
redemption of capital; the two, however you 
average them, must come to more than the interest 
alone ?—The redemption is 24,000J. a year, but 
spread over 50 years, 50 times 24,0007. would 
come to 1,200,000 /.; there can be no question 
upon that; then the interest upon 1,200,000 7. is 
48,0007.; you pay 48,0007. the first year, the 
second year you would pay 48,0002. less the 
interest upon the 24,0007. which you have paid 
off; the next year you would pay 48,000 /., less 
the interest on the two 24,000 /. paid off, and so 
you would come to the last year in which you 
would pay no interest at all. 

1061. So that your charge of 48,000 2. would 
not be an annual charge ?—That is so; I said it 
would be equal to an annual charge of 48,000 1. 

1062. In the paper you have'placed before me, 
you say, an annual charge of 48,000 /. ?—I ought 
to qualify that. 

1063. Practically it would be this, that the 
average charge might be 48,0001. to redeem 
capital as well as pay interest, but in the earlier 
Lat of the period the payments would be heavier? 
—Yes. 

Mr. William Holms. 

1064. You have a permanent charge of 
24,000 7. a year for paying off the capital sum ? 
—Yes. 

1065. Secondly, you would commence paying 
interest at 4 per cent.; that would be 48,0007. 
the first year, which would go on decreasing till 
at the end of 50 years there would be no interest 
to pay, and you say the average over the whole 
is 24,000/.; the first year you would pay 
24,000/.; and you would also pay 48,000/. in- 
terest, making 72,000/.; you start with that in 
the first year, and end with nothing ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 

1066. Therefore, to redeem the capital, as well 
as to pay the interest, the average payment would 
be 48,000/., but it would not be a payment of 
48,000 /, in each year, but more than 48,0002. a 
year in the first part of the 50 years ?—Yes. 

1067. If that is so in the first year, a halfpenny 
in the £. would not pay that rate ?—Not if you 
negotiated it in that way; it is possible to borrow 
money by requiring the capital to be redeemed 
by equal annual payments throughout the whole 
of the period. All I meant was this: if equal 
annual payments were made from beginning to 
end, 48,000/., or something in excess of that, 
would really meet the redemption of the capital 
and the interest. 

1068. You. mean an average, not an equal 
annual payment of 48,000/.?—Yes, an average. 


Mr. William Holms. 


1069. You would begin with three farthings, 
and end with a farthing ?—Yes. 


Sir James Hogg. 


1070. The views which you have put before 
the Committee are to be taken as. your own 
views ?—Yes. 

Mr. Puleston. 
. 1071. Have you any reason to know whether 
there is a concurrence in those views on the part 
of the representatives of the county of Kent ?— 
I come here more especially as the representative 
of the Greenwich district board of works. I am 
quite 
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quité certain of this, that if any evidence I could 
give could relieve my county of the charée and 
burden of contributing to toll-bridges in other 
counties, I need not say I should be advocating 
their interests. 

1072. If it weré proposed to put the expense 
of freeing this Deptford Creek Bridge on the 
counties, would not if be natural for them to 
reply, “Your district is quite a Metropolitan 
district” ?-We are a suburban district, but in- 
asmuch as the assessment of the whole of the 
county of Kent within the Metropolis is only 
1,300,000 7. out of a valuation of 23,000,000 /., ‘is 
it worth while to insist that Kent. should be 
brought in as a contributor to the redemption of 
these bridges across the Thaines, when you léave 


Mr. ALFRED CaRPENTsEr, 


Mr. Grantham. 


1076. You are a magistrate for the county of 
Surrey ?—I am a magistrate for the county of 
Surrey, and a member of the Croydon Local 
Board. 

1077. Have you any points which you wish to 
lay before the Committee with reference to the 
subject of their inquiry ?—We have strong ob- 
jections to the arrangement proposed for raising 
money under this Bill; it will tax us in Croydon 
to the extent of about 1,0007. a year, and we 
shall get no benefit from it. Taking the esti- 
mated rate at 5-8ths of a penny in the pound, we 
should have to pay 1,000/. a year towards the 
cost, even if the estimates which are put forward 
are not exceeded; and we conclude that these 
estimates ‘are far beneath the real amount that 
will have to be raised for the purpose. 


Mr. Puleston. 


1078. You are discussing the pruposed Bill? 
—I[ am only assuming the estimate in the Bill. 
The Bill does not include charges for rebuilding 
arid repairs which would be thrown upon the 
same area, and that would increase the rate very 
much ; it would be much over 1,000 /. a year that 
we should have to contribute. We have as a 
parish no interest whatever in the freeing of these 
bridges; if they were freed the Croydon people 
would not use them. The small amount of traffic 
from Croydon by road over the London bridges 
would not be diverted from the course in which 
it goes now. ‘The majority of the people living 
in Croydon would still have to pay toll for going 
into London. Our course into London is by 
railway, and we should still have to pay tolls to 
get into London. We should not be relieved 
of those charges. Then we have expended large 
sums for the public benefit without asking those 
out of our range to contribute, and we do not see 
why we should be called upon to contribute to free 
the bridges. It will materially add to the value 
of the property in the neighbourhood of the 
bridges. The value of the property upon the ap- 
proaches will be raised very materially by this, 
and our money will go to enrich the pockets of 
those who have property in the neighbourhood of 
the bridges. ‘That we object to. ‘Those are the 
main arguments that have been used by our local 
authorities, and there is a strong feeling in our 

arish against this proposal. 

1079. You think that there would be no com- 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


Mr. Puleston——continued. 


out a toll bridge which is within the district. ' 


The argument I put before the Committee is, 
Let Kent alone; let them bear their burdens, 
and let Surrey and Middlesex bear theirs. 


Mr. Grantham. 


1073. I suppose the people in Greenwich and — 


that district would say that they did not use 
these bridges now proposed to be freed ?>—They 
would say they use them very seldom, compara- 
tively speaking. 

1074. People do not come up from Greenwich 
to London much?—They do, but in the same 
way people in Surrey and Middlesex come across 
our Deptford Creek Bridge. 

1075. You told us. that very few people use 
it _—Many use it; it is as a poor man’s bridge. 


called in; and Examined, 


Mr. Pulestoncontinued. 


peisating advantages in having freer avenues 
into Croydon ?—No advantages. 

1080. You do not think that there would be 
any increase in the number of people coming 
os Croydon by the freeing of the bridges ?— 

0. 


Sir Trevor Lawrence. 


1081. Is not Croydon largely populated by a 
igi to-do class, who go to London constantly ? 
—Yes. 

1082. Will not they be benefited by the freeing 
of the bridges ?—No, because they go by rail. 


Mr. Grantham. 


1083. The freeing of the bridges proposed to 
be freed would afford no convenience to the people 
of Croydon ?—We find the free bridges quite 
sufficient for our purposes now. 

1084. Are they quite sufficient for the pur- 
poses of the county at. large ?—Yes, I think so, 
for all the county outside the metropolitan 
area. 


Mr. Puleston. 


1085. You think there would be no increased 
facilities given to places outside the metro- 
politan area by the freeing of the bridges ?—No, 
not for places 10 miles away from the bridges. 

1086. What is the distance of the bridges from 
Croydon?—The centre of the town hall is 10 
miles from the three bridges, Westminster, 
London, and Blackfriars. 


Myr. Grantham. 


1087. Might not you draw a line nearer Lon- 
don, and say, for instance, that places five miles 
away are sufficiently served by those free bridges ? 
— Yes. 

1088. You think that for all practical pur- 
poses, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
bridges, the free bridges give quite sufficient 
accommodation? —I think so; and that is the 
opinion of those connected with the trade of our 

ace. 
‘ 1089. ,With regard to roads, were you 
obliged to throw open your roads in the parish of 
Croydon?—The tolls were taken off the turn- 
pikes eight or nine years ago, and the removal of 
those tells threw a burthen of 3,000 7. or 4,0002, 
a year upon our rates. 


1090. Do 
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Mr. Grantham—continued. 


1090. Do London people very largely benefit 
‘by the use of your good roads ?—Yes. 

1091. Is there any reason why the people of 
Croydon should be made to contribute to the re- 
pairs of the bridges in London, that would be 
used almost exclusively by those people who live 
in London ?—JI think it would be an injustice. 


Mr. Puleston. 


1092. You distinctly state as the general . 


opinion in your district, that this 1,0002. a year 
or any sum likely to be assessed upon Croydon, 
would be paid without benefit to Croydon, 
would be without benefit to Croydon, and would 
be unjust to them, and that it would be simply 
for the benefit of those who live in London ?— 
Yes. 

1093. Whilst your own action in dealing with 
your own local tolls has largely benefited the 
people who live outside your district ?—The 
people who live outside have benefited by it, be- 
cause ‘we have more excursionists coming down 
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Mr. Puleston—continued. 
through Croydon by the roads than go into 
London. 
1094. Still, excursionists help rather to popu- 


larise a place? —I would rather, they did not 
come. 


Mr. Grantham. 
1095. You think that Croydon would be better 
without the excursionists?—We should be glad 
if they did not come. 


_. Mr. Puleston. 
1096. Would all the shopkeepers of Croydon 


say that, do you think?—Yes. They do not stay 
with us. 


Mr. Alderman 1 Arthur. 


1097. With regard to the question that was 
put to you about market gardens, have you any 
market gardens near Croydon? — Very few; 
we have a few, and they send most of their 
produce up to the Borough Market. 


Mr. 
A. Carpenter. 


9 May 1876, 


Fane J 
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PAPERS. handed in by Mr. Blyth, 28 April 1876. 


1865. 


(A.) -STATEMENT of Nerv Earnines, First Year, of BripGEs now:subject to 


Tou., compiled from Report, 1865. 


0.100. pone 


Wartertoo Brince: pe ap £. Sod. 
Gross income (except. interest or investments) - - - | 22,830 16 ss 
s Ontgoings. - - - - = 2 = - | 8,603 2 
» Lass Mnigoing a 18,727 13 10 
[Compensation to Directors and Officers 8201. per | 
annum. The purchasers; would own arches producing 
939 1. 15..] 
Lamseru Bripce: ae 
Rent on Lease - - - - 2 3 s = -| 4,200 - —- 
Less Outgoings - - - - - - - -| 1,056 8 -- 
an |h op L aOR lion: = 
[Compensation to Directors and Officers 1361. 15s. 5 d.])|’ 
VauxHALt BRIDGE: ' 
eee ed) gk. a 2 ERRBT od dee wll} 
Less Outgoings Kis = = 5 2 a - | Seeley 
es 8,169 17 4 
{Compensation to. Directors and Clerk 3851] 
Cuensea Bringer, GoveRNMENT): 
ON ES en ae 2 te 
Less Average Outgoings onjaverage of six years - - | 261719 4 
. ———-———| 1,757: 18 8 
Barrersea Bripae: 
Total Tolls - - - - =e - - - | 6,768 14 — 
Outgoings about = - =) = - - = = - | 1,200 -. = 
————-——| 4,568.14) - 
Futnam Briper: 
ee ete = = = | 8,068 18 6 
Average Outgoings - - - = - - : -| 1,716. 8 10 
/ ————_-——| 9,047 4 7 
[Compensation for Salaries 3361. 11s. 2d.] ; 
Hammersmitu Brings: 
ES SS eT a YC: 
eres ee le A Ol 
: { ————-——| 3,425 18 6 
[Compensation, Committee and Secretary, 300 /.] ; 
Cuarine Cross Brings (Foor) ; ; 
Tolls, One year - - Ce ae - - -| - - 2,696, 6 11 
Toran, -.- + £..|44,7387 2 10 
ADDITIONAL since 1865: 
Albert Bridge (joined to he ee, B 
Wandsworth Bridge - a esides compensation to, Directors, and; |). SRE? Bre 4 
Cannon-street Foot Bridge - Officers 5 . = My i 
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78 ‘APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 
1876 
(B.)}—STATEMENT of Annuat Earnings for One Year, based on most recent 
Information. 
Warertoo Brings (from last Accounts) : Sa as Li NNS sae 
Tolls See ee) ey ee ee cere. o 
Rents (arches, gas, telegraph) - - - - = -| 98915 - 
23,645 11 3 
Outgoings - - - - - - - - - | 8,967 2 10 
———_—— 19,678 8 5 
[Salaries, &c., 850 /.] 
Lamsera Brings (from last Accounts}: 
Tolls MPa, RN aia Rw 9) ea aa a oie gle, a GeO ee 
Outgoings - - 5 . “ = 3 Z 2 477 7 2 
——____—_— 2106 18 6 
{Salaries, &c., 1117. 118, 3 d.] 
VauxHatt Brince (from last Accounts) : 
Tolls m Z aa ee S = ~ 2 cs - |12,961 18 4 
Outgongs - = = 95 8 2 = = | 2,679 T= | 
P : ely PAO Seek ae 
[Salaries, &c., 497 1. 10 s.] 
Cuetsea Brince (from Return to 1869) : 
Palisidy fees eo as © oe Rice Rif ae 1 TA Seca 700 eine 
Outgoings a: - - ee fe : - | 4,152 18 6 
—_—_—_———j 1,547 16 9 
AxsERT and BatTErsea BRIDGES : 
Estimated produce - - - . - 7 = = « * 9,006 —- = 
WanpswortH Brince: 
Estimated produce - - - = - - - = ¢ : ee Pee 
Furaam Bringer (from last Accounts) : 
Tolls == - - - - . - - - =| 45405 12 8 
Oatwoings j= = ef A ee te ee -| 1,795 3 9 


2,608 8 6 
[Salaries, &c., 2281. 1 s.] te 


Hammersmiru Baines (from last Accounts) : 


Li Sie | Osa Aaa MR a ASI, ea RA ad SL! Ppt 
Outgoings - = - . a Y ° x -}| 1,992 16 2 


(Salaries, &c., 3401. 9 s.] 


Cuarine Cross Brings (estimated for 1865), and 
Cannon Srreer Brings (estimated) - - = - i 


[Besides compensation for 2,022 /. 11s. 3d., salaries, &c.] £. | 55,184 18 10 
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(C)\—STATEMENT showing Growth of Touzs. 


Gross Tolls. 


7 : fi aed. 

| ) Warertoo Brings, including Rents, Arches, Gas, and Post Office, 1865 - - | 22,330 16 - 
| 

| Ditto - - - to 28rd February 1874 - - - - = =| 22,656 10 2 

Ditto - - - to28rd February 1875 - - - - - - =f 28163 10 6 
| 

Ditto - - - to 28rd February 1876 - - - - - > - | 23,645 11 3 

LamBetu Brineg, let on Lease in 1865 for - - - - - - -| 4,200 - - 

Ditto - - Tolls to 23rd January 1874 soe) os)! Mewes | eth kee. k 

Ditto - - to 24th January 1875 oe - - -| 2,548 4 4 

Ditto - - to 23rd January 1876 - oe at ber < gee Dy (2,684, —.° 8 

VauxHALL Brines, 1865 —- - - - - - - : Sf jah 10,478.15. = 

Ditto - - - Tolls to 24th October 1874 - - - - - -| 12,658 7 - 

Ditto - - - to 28rd October 1875 - - - - - - =| 12,961 18 4 

Cuetsea Brine, 1865 - sf te - - - - - - -| 4,875 15 = 

Ditto - - 1869 - - - - - - - - - - 5,700 15 3 


Avsert and BarrersEa (no means of estimating). 


Wanpsworta Bripce (no means of estimating), 


Fu.uam Briper, 1865 - - - - eke - - - - - 3,963 18 5 
Ditto - - to Lady-day 1873 - - - - - - - - 4,311 5 8 
Ditto - - to Lady-day 1874 - - - - os - .-| 4,886 5 10 
Ditto - - to Lady-day 1875 - - - - - - - -| 4,408 12 3 

Hammersmiru Briper, 1865 - - - - - - - - - 5,026 19 5 
Ditto - - - - to26th April18s73 - - - - > - -| 6,090 7 5 
Ditto - - - - to 25th April 1874 - - = - - - - 5,788 7 3 
Ditto - - - - to 24th April 1875 ° - - - - - - - 5,803 16 6 
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Appendix, No: 2. 
A ppendix, No. 2. PAPER handed in by Mr. Blyth. 
STATEMENT of Repairs and MaInTENANCE of BRIDGES. 
WaterLoo. Brice: See a ae £. aid 
Total repairs to 23rd February 1874 - - - 487 6 - 
e FS 1875 =e fe 873 12 1 
», (4 year) 28rd August 1876 - - - 5414 211 
Average on 23 years - - - os “ pee a hat: a : 


(Of this 5857. 198. 6d. is for road repair.) 


LamMBetu BRIDGE: 


Repairs to 27th January 1873-  -~—- ae hM 150 4) 5» 
9 ” 1874 - i - - - 166 3 5 
” ” 1875 - . - - - 22, 9. 8 
Averageon3 years - -= - =| = - - 112 19 \2 
VAUXHALL BripvcE: 
Repairg-to,25th April 1874. - & ce = eA 451, 4. 7, 
” ” RSTO her aot a eae 339 19 7- 
a » PS7B GL ey ee eee 
Average on 3 years” - - = =e = - - 389 19 7 
CueEtsEa, BRinge: 
Repairs on average of 9 years, as given in evidence - | - ~ - 2,600 —- — 
ALBERT AND BatrtTEersEA BripGsEs: 
Battersea.—Total outgoings in 1865 were 1,2001., of 
which repairs are probably - - - “ dil eei= + = 1,000, — — 
Albert.—No materials; an iron bridge; take amount 
as similar to Lambeth - - - = - -| - - - 112.19 2 
Wanpsworty Bripce: 
No materials; an iron bridge; estimated at same as 
Lambeth - - - - - - - Site - - 112 19 2 
Furaam Bripce; 
To 25th March 1873. - = yi Poe ae 60 15), 2 
i BO, (at We hl ol PY eine i hae 17019 5 
i POT eo ota We) eet 395 15, 1 
Average for 3 years - - - -| - - - 219 3..8 
(Besides cost of altering centre arch of bridge under 
Thames Conservancy Act.) 
HamMERSMITH BripGe: 
Bridge repairs, 1873 sei) oie die oe -  =}fo  14y 5 6 
i e748 Ayal es) hehe eh mae 152 8 6 
a Tere ee MOPED fs Blam 49 19 6 
Average for 3 years: - - - ert 4 as 4 ll4 wo2 


£. 5,476 19 6 


Roap Repairs of HAMMERSMITH, 


cae Rf 
1873. - - - - - - - - 790 14 6 
18742 % gonehheae in aaes td Sh BF 11) seine 5812= 
1875 ehh es Rte tes oak ie 4919 6 


Average for 3 years;, - - £. 699 18 5 


-* 
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PAPER handed in by Mr. Clarke. Appendix, No. 3. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE COMPANY. 


ANNUAL AMOUNT of TOLL received for 11 Years from 1866 to 1876 inclusive. ° 


£. $b el RemaRkKs. 
Poem =. = 6 1 98.082 98 6 : 
> 
1867 - - - - | 21,790 10 4 | Opening of Cannon-street Station. 
1868 - = : - | 21,148 4 4 | Penny omnibuses commence running 19th 
October. 
1869 - - = - | 21,406 18 4 | Waterloo Junction opened in January; 
New Blackfriars Bridge opened 9th 
November. 
1870 = e xu > 20,231 15 — | Opening of Victoria Embankment, July. 
TAT ie = ee | 80,190. 2° 6 
1872 = = = S 20,400 15 11 
1078 0 gee = yr ss) 21,276 19 9 
ie CO en zie 16 2 
tee ee) | 90808 16. 5 
Perouse | | 88705 16 8 
Tora, 11 Years -- = £. | 285,088 1 6 | Average,11 Years - - £.21,371 3 9 
£. s. d. 
Total Tolls received, 48 years, to 1865 = - - - -| 739,508 9 7 
Hy wm uetivemrmtadtesé: <i j=) <.-| /og5o88 1-6 


Tora Tolls received from opening of the ag £. 


to 23rd February 1876 - : 974,591 11 1 


ee oe 
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[N.B.—In this Index the I'igures following the Names of the Witnesses refer to the Questions in 
the Evidence ; those following App. to the Pages in the Appendix; and the Numerals following 
Rep. to the Pages in the Report.] y 


A. 


ALBERT AND BATTERSEA BRIDGES. Complaint as to the recent increase of the 
tolls upon Battersea Bridge, Fowler 127-129; Sir H. Peek, 138, 139 Belief that the 
increased toll applies only to vehicles, Hadfield 261 Exception taken to the present 
condition of Battersea Bridge, Penrhyn 513. 

Recent completion of these bridges by the Albert and Battersea Bridge Company ; 
delay owing to the works in connection with tie Thames Embankment, Matheson 691, 
692 Obligation upon the company as to widening and improving the navigation at 
Old Battersea Bridge, ib. 692 Alteration and adjustment of the tolls, those on Albert 
Bridge being now the same as on Chelsea Bridge, whilst those on Battersea Bridge, 
which had been lowered, have been raised, but only to their former amount, 2, 
692-695. 

Total of about g;000/. a year, now derived from the two bridges, about three-fifths 
coming from Battersea Bridge, Matheson 696-698 {Increase expected as the land near 
Albert Bridge becomes built upon, 2b. 698-700 ——Particulars as to the capital expendi- 
ture on each bridge ; total of 201,600 /.; 26. 702-705. 

Facility in repairmg Battersea Bridge; profit derived after paying all expenses, Mathe- 
son, 708-712 Difficulty in stating the price of the company’s shares, 2b. 714 ——Im- 
portant object of Albert Bridge to improve the adjacent property, 7d. 715, 716 
Explanation as to witness’ company having a rentcharge of 100 /. a year on Wandsworth 
Bridge, ib. 719-724. 

Amount of tolls and of outgoings in respect of Battersea Bridge in 1865; net income 
of 4,568 /.; App. 77——Estimated cost of repairs for each bridge, ib. 80. 


Applegarth, Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Secretary to the Metropolitan Free 

_ Bridges Assuciation, 263—-—Origination of the association in Lambeth, with the object 

of freeing Waterloo Bridge ; subsequent enlargement of the programme, so as to include. 

v all the toll bridges in the movement, 264-266——Arzument that the coal and wine duties 
- form an equitable tax by means of which to free the bridges, 266, 267. 


Great hardship of Waterloo Bridge toll in the case of children employed at the theatres 
at small wages who live south of the bridge, 268——Heavy incidence of the toll upon 
working men who have to cross the bridge to and from their work, 268, 269 Stronger 
argument for freeing the bridges than for removing turnpike tolls, 269——Effect of the 
toll on Waterloo Bridge in promoting over-crowding in districts north of the bridge, 27c— 
272———Considerable mconvenience and loss of time involved in the use of Westminster 
Bridge by many workmen instead of Waterloo Bridge, 273-276. 

Strong feeling of working men as to the grievance involved in the tolls; numerous 
petitions signed by them on the subject, 277, 278——- Immense increase of traffic over 
Southwark Bridge since it has been freed, 280-289——Way in which the toll on 
Waterloo Bridge operates in increasing the proportion of prostitution south of the bridge, 
289-294. oe 

Depreciation in the value of house property in the Waterloo-road by reason of the toll 
295-304—— Explanation that the Free Bridges Association does not now identify itself 
with any special mode of raising the money required for the object in view, 305, 306—— 
Great increase in the number and influence of the association since its first forma- 


tion, 306. : 
244. M ° AREA 
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Report, 1876—continued. 


AREA OF TAXATION: 


Coincidence of the area subject to the coal-tax with the metropolitan police area, all 
the bridges up to Staines being included therein, Blyth 5-10. 20 Inquiry by a Select 
Committee in 1854, who reported strongly in favour of freeing the bridges from London 
to Staines, and recommended the levying of a rate for the purpose over the whole of the 
district to be benefited, 2b. 5-13 Further inquiry before a Select Committee in 1855; 
recommendation by them that the cost of purchasing bridges or removing toll bars should 
be defrayed by a local-rate levied on the whole “ metropolitan district,” 7b. 15-21. 


Several alternative modes provided by Mr. Mc Arthur’s Bill as to the area of taxation 
for the purposes of a rate in order to free the bridges,’ Blyth 51—— Approval on the whole 
of the metropolitan police area as the area of taxation, Blyth 65. 67. 163, 164; Sir H. 
Peeh, 153, 154. 156, 157; Penrhyn 548-558; Corrie 815-817. 

Compromise by adopting an intermediate line between the area of the counties and that 
of the Metropolitan Board, Blyth 65-67—— Alternative compromise by imposing a 
smaller rate, such as a farthing in the pound, on the outer area; and a larger rate, such 
as five-eighths of a penny, on the inner area, 2b. 65-68. 70-73—-—Use of the metropolitan 
police district with reference only to the coal and wine duties, these not being applicable 
at present to the purchase of the bridges, 76. 71. 


Promotion of the present Bill by the Free Bridges Association upen the basis of 
making the area of taxation as extensive as possible, Fowler 117 Difficulty as 
regards the area of taxation; objection to adopting the Parliamentary divisions of the 
county of Surrey for taxation purposes, Sir H. Peek 134-137. 147, 148 Concurrence 
in certain views of Mr. Blyth as to the fairness of the districts outside the area of the 
Metropoiitan Board of Works contributing something towards freeing the bridges, 2b. 
141-143 Objection to the area being determined by drawing a circle round a central 
point, such as Charing Cross, 7. 150. \ 

Explanation of the mode in which the metropolitan police area is determined, Blyth 
159-161 Statement showing that the population outside the area of the Metropolitan 
Board is increasing much more rapidly than the population within the area, the former 
not contributing to the metropolitan taxation save. in the shape of the coal and wine 
duties, Gunn 176-183. 

Views of a committee of the Corporation of London in favour of the metropolitan 
police district as the area of taxation; larger extent of this area than of that of the 


Metropolitan Board, Nelson 437, 438 Use made of the bridges in a varying degree 
within the metropolitan police district, i. 439. 


Reasons tor adopting the metropolitan police district as the area of taxation, if a rate 
be preferred by Parliament to an extension of the coal and wine duties, Roche 468-471. 
486. 491. 494. 499 Objection to a smaller rate in the outlying districts in the area 
‘of taxation than in the metropolitan districts, 1b. 479, 480. 489, 490 Suggestion 
that the districts outside the Metropolitan Board area and within tke tetropolitan police 
area might elect representatives to act with the Board in raising and expending the 
money, 16. 485-487. 492, 493. 495 

Fairness in the metropolitan portions of Surrey contributing to the rate, Penrhyn 578- 
580 Expediency of the same area being taxed for maintenance and repair as for pur- 
chase, 7b. 583-585. . 

Great difficulty anticipated in devising a representation of the outlying district between 

. the Metropolitan Board area and the metropolitan police area, Corrie 815. 826-834. 844— 
853 Argument that, inasmuch as the amount to be raised would be fixed by Act, the 
principle of representation and taxation going together does not apply, 7b. 815. 822-824. 
827-834. 844. 861, 862. 


Consideration by the Committee of the question as to the area of taxation, and as to 
the amount of rate required in each of the three districts which have been suggested for 
taxation, Rep. v, vi Nature of the objection made before the Committee to the metro- 
politan police district as the area of taxation, 7b. vi. , 


See also County Rate. Croydon. Metropolitan Board of Works. Purchase 
of Bridges. 


B. 


Battersea, and Battersea Park. Prejudicial effect as regards Battersea Park through the 
adjoining bridges not being free ; hardship thereby to the working classes, Blyth 36; 
Fowler 127; Sir H. Peek 134. 144 Increased value of the Government land near the 
park by freeing Chelsea bridge, Sir A. Peek 134. 

Action of the vestry of Battersea in reference to the question of freeing the bridges ; 
petitions presented tu this effect, Hadfield 253. 259 Special hardship upon the 
parish in being approached by several bridges upon all of which tolls are levied, ib. 253 

— Effect 
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Battersea, and Battersea Park—continued. 


Effect of the tolls in making the parish a poor one, and in preventing the erection of 
houses of a respectable class ; smail rateable value of the great majority of the houses, 
Hadfield 253. 259-262 Statistics showing that the Battersea, Albert, and Chelsea 
toll-bridges are mainly used by working men living in the parish of Battersea; great tax 
thereby upon them and their families, 2b. 253-258 Depreciation of the Government 
Jand in the parish by reason of the tolls, 2b. 259. 


Particulars relative to the Government land round Battersea Park, the total value 
being estimated at 120,000 /., about 68,7202. of which amount is represented by forty- 
three acres of unlet land, Reeks 654-669 Steps taken with a view to building opera- 
tions; the land is, however, greatly depreciated for building purposes by the toll on 
Chelsea Bridge, 2b. 654-662. 667-670. 

Comment by the Committee upon the effect of Chelsea Bridge tolls in depreciating 
the character and value of the Government land, Rep. iv. 


See also Chelsea Bridge. 
Battersea Bridge. See Albert and Battersea Bridges. 


Baxter, Wynne Edwin. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is chairman of the Law and City 
Courts Committee of the Corporation of London, 340 Approval by the committee of 
the principle of freeing the bridges on the Thames from tolls, 7. Opinion of the 
committee that the area of taxation should be the metropolitan police district, 340. 
350- 


Information relative to the amount expended by the Corporation out of the Bridge 
House Estates in respect of the erection and maintenance of London and - Blackfriars 
Bridges, and the purchase and maintenance of Southwark Bridge; total of 1,617,164 1. 
actually paid, there being a further charge of 615,000 7. still to be met, 340-344. 358- 
362. 399-403. 406, 407—-—Evidence in support of the recommendation by the Law and 
City Courts Committee that the freeing of the bridges should be carried out by the 
present Joint Bridges Committee appointed by the Corporation and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works; consideration of objections to this proposal, 345-357. 396. 


Objection to the ceal and wine duties being appropriated several years in advance in 
order to carty out a present benefit; question considered hereon whether they have not 
been charged in the past in respect of bridges under the Corporation, 349. et sey. 390- 
395. 408, 409-——-Doubt as to the coal and wine duties fully meeting the charges in 
respect of the Holborn Viaduct up to 1888; expediency of an extension of the duties in 
order to pay off these charges, rather than in order to free the bridges, 363-382—— 
Gradual increase of the duties, 364-370. 


Approval of the system of raising money for improvements by the issue of Metropolitan 

_ Board Consolidated Stock, 383-389. 397, 398 Considerable increase of traffic over 
Southwark Bridge since it has been freed, 404, 405 Large increase in the income 
derivable from the Bridge House Estates, this being devoted exclusively to the bridges 


under the Corporation, 410-420 Loan raised upon the estates for purchasing South- 
wark Bridge, 421, 422. 


Blyth, Edmund Kell. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)—Is Honorary Solicitor to the Free 
Bridges As:ociation, 1, 2 Enumeration of the several bridges over tiie Thames, in or 
near London; several of these belonging to private companies and subject to tolls, 3, 4 


Public grant of 180,000 /. for Chelsea Bridge, there bemg 80,000 /. charged upon 
the tolls, 4. 


Reference to a report of a Select Committee of the House in 1836 in which it was 
recommended that the bridges should be freed by means of an addition of 6d. to the coal 
tax, 5—— Further inquiry by a Select Committee in 1841, which, however, led to nothing, 
1b.——Inquiry by a furtier Committee in 1854, who reported strongly in favour of free- 
ing the bridges from London to Staines, and recommended the levying of a rate for the 
purpose over the whole of the district to be benefited, 5-13. 


Coincidence of the area subject to the coal tax with the metropolitan police area, all 
the bridges up to Staines being included therein, 5-10. 20 Explanation that the coal 
tax is pledged up to the eud of 1889; 14——Further inquiry before a Select Committee 
in 1855 ; recommendation by them that the cost of purchasing bridges or removing toll- 


bars should be defrayed by a local rate levied on the whole “metropolitan district,” 
16-21. 


- Impression that the Royal Commission of 1859 which led to the abolition of turnpike 
tolls round London, recommended that Waterloo Bridge should be freed ; subsequent 
abolition of tolls in 1864 and 1865; 22-24 Purchase 6f the tolls on Southwark 
Bridge by the Corporation of London in 1867; 24, 25——Several bridges above London 
freed, or proposed to be freed, from tolls under an Act of 1868 which extended the coal 
and wine duties for that and other purposes from 1882 to 1889; 25, 26. 43. 
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Blyth, Edmund Kell. (Analysis of his Evidence) —eontinued. 


Introduction of a Bill by the Metropolitan Board of Works in 1873 proposing to rais® 
1,500,000 /, in order to free the remaining toll-bridges, and to extend the coal and wine 
duties for ten years from 188g for the purpose, 26-28——Letter from Mr. Gladstone in 
April 1873, objecting to a further extension of the coal and wine duties; opposition raised 
by manufacturers at Staines, Croydon, &c., 28-30 Re-introduction of a Bill by the 
Metropolitan Board in 1875 proposing to extend the coal and wine duties for 15 years, 
30—— Letter from Sir Stafford Northcote in 1875, objecting to such extension, and 
referring to the opposition on the part of manufacturers and others in the outlying districts, 
30. 99. 109, 110 Provisions in an Act of 1875 whereby Chelsea Bridge was made free 
from toll for foot passengers on Sundays, and on certain holidays, 30-33——Several 
sources whence the cost of this bridge was defrayed, 31, 32. , 


Quotation of evidence given on former inquiries as showing the heavy pressure of the 
bridge tolls upon the labouring classes, 34-36 Very large diversion of traffic from 
Waterloo Bridge to the free bridges on either side, 35, 36 ——F requency of pledges being 
left with the toll-collectors by persons unable to pay the toll, 36 Hardship to the 
working classes in Battersea Park being only approached by three toll-bridges, 7b, —— 
Much less resort to Bushy Park when there was a toll on Kingston Bridge, 2. 


Evidence given on former inquiries in support of the conclusion that the tolls greatly 
depreciated the value of property south of the Thames, 36—-— Tendency of the toll bridges 
to promote over-crowding in crowded districts, %4.——Numerous meetings held, and 
numerously-signed petitions presented to the House, in favour of freeing the bridges, 
37- 50. 

Information submitted relative to the net income of the several toll-bridges in 1865; 
estimate of 55,134 /. as the total net earnings in 1876 ; 38, 39 Charge of 2,022 J. for 
salaries to directors and officers, 33 —— Very large outgoings of Chelsea Bridge as com- 
pared with the receipts, 2b. Statement of the gross tolls in 1865 and in 1874 and 1875, 


1b. Small increase in the case of Waterloo Bridge, ib.——-Considerable increase in the 
case of Vauxhall, 39, 40. oth 


hk 


Data for the calculation that all the toll bridges may be purchased for from 1,200,000 2, 
to 1,300,000/. and that 1,900,000 7., as estimated by the Metropolitan Board in 1873 
and 1875, is a much larger sum than would be required, 41, 42. 44-49 ——Grounds for 
concluding that no portion of the purchase money is to be expected from the Consolidated 
Fund, 50—-—Objection to any charge for the purpose upon the Bridge House Estates of 


the Corporation of London, 76. Conclusion that an extension of the coal and wine 
duties is not to be expected, 2b. 


Concurrence of different Select Committees of the House in recommending purchase by 
means of a rate, 50——Several alternative modes provided by the Bill of the present 
Session for levying a rate; that is, with reference tu the area of taxation, 51 
Provision in the Bill as to the appointment of a Commission for carrying the Act into 

" effect, 2. — Statement of the rateable value of different areas; that of the counties of 
Surrey and Middlesex being 23,795,569 /., 52-55. 


Few petitions against the Bill, 57 Explanation relative to the grounds of objection 
in the petitions from the counties of Middlesex and Surrey ; that is, as to the proposed 
area of taxation, and as to the constitution of the Commission, 57, 58 Objection by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to the appointment of a new taxing body for carrying 
out the Bill, 58, 5. ——Immense expenditure defrayed out of, or charged upon, the 


Bridge Estates of the City of London in connection with London, Southwark, and 
Blackfriars Bridges, 59-61. . 


Argument that the counties are a fair area of taxation for the purpose of freeing the 
bridges, 62-65. 72 Statement showing that about five-sixths of the expense of main- 
taining the county bridges in Surrey and Middlesex is borne by ratepayers within the 
Metropolitan Board of Works district; claim on this score to a contribution from the 
counties towards freeing the bridges over the Thames, 65, 66. 72. j 


Compromise by adopting an intermediate line between the area of the counties and 
that of the Metropolitan Board, 65. 67——Alternative compromise by imposing a smaller 
rate, such as a farthing in the pound, on the outer area, and a larger rate, such as five-eighths 
of a penny, on the inner area, 65. 68-70. 73 ——Unfairness in confining the taxation to 
the district of the Metropolitan Board, 66—— Use of the metropolitan police district with 


reference only to the coal and wine duties, these not being applicable at present to the 
purchase of the bridges, 71. 


Explanation in defence of the constitution proposed for the Commission; that is, upon 
the principle of representation and taxation going together, 74-79. 85-87——Information 
as to the value of the shares in the different toll-bridges ; tendency to increase through 
the proposal to purchase, 80-84. . 

Examination to the effect that the coal and wine duties have been exceedingly useful 
in effecting metropolitan improvements, and that their extension as a means of freeing the 
bridges is on the whole a desirable arrangement, 88-105 ——Incidence of the coal duties 

chiefly 
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Blyth, Edmund Kell. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


chiefly upon the large manufacturers, the poorer classes not being much affected thereby : 
reference heveon to certain evidence of the Mayor of Kingston, 105-108. 


_ Sufficiency of arate of five-eighths of a penny on the counties or on the Metropolitan 
Board area to meet the required charge, 111-113 Supplemental legislation necessary 
if five-eighths of a penny were insufficient ; imorobability of this contingency, 114, 115. 


[Second Examination. |—Reference to the Report of the Roya! Conmmission of 1859 
upon turnpike gates and toll-bars within six miles of Charing Cross, as showing the 
importance attached by the Commission fo freeing the bridges, 158—-—Paper by Mr. 
Paynter, appended to the foregoing Keport, adverted to as proving the great obstruction 
caused not only by turnpike gates but by the bridge tolls to traffic, 159. 


Explanation of the mvude in which the metropolitan police area is determined, 139- 
161 Area comprised in the metropolitan district according to the census of 1851; 
circumstance of Barnes parish being excluded, 161, 162 Opinion further expressed in 


ate the metropolitan police area as the area of taxation for freeing the bridges, 
163, 164. 


_[ Third Examination. |—Explanation that by the Bridges Act of 18fg, authority was 
given to borrow up to 150,000 /, upon the coal and wine duties for 1889, and that by the 
Act of 1874 the Bridges Joint Committee obtained power to rais2 a further sum of 


25,000 /. upon such duties, 810 Particulars submitted relative to the cost of repair of 
the several toll bridges, ih, 


Bridge House Estates. Objection to any charge upon the Bridge House Estates of the 
corporation of London, for the purpose of freeing the remaining toll bridges over the 
Thames, Blyth 50 Immense expenditure defrayed out of, or charged upon the bridge 
estates of the City of London in connection with London, Southwark, and Blackfriars 
bridges, 7b. 59-61—-—Information relative to the amount expended by the corporation 
out of the Bridge House Estates in respect of the erection and maintenance of London 
and Blackfriars bridges, and the purchase and maintenance of Southwark Bridge; total 
of 1,617,164 /. actually paid, there being « further charge of 615,000 1. still to be met, 
Bazter 340-344. 358-362. 399-403. 406, 407 Large increase in the income 
derivable from the estates, this being devoted exclusively to the bridges under the cor- 
poration, 7b. 410-420. ‘ 


Explanation as regards the Bridge House Estates that they are much scattered, and 
that for some of the property there are no title deeds, Corrie 812 Mortgage of 
600,000 /. in respect of the City bridges, charged upon these estates and upon the City 
estates generally, 72d. 

Conclusion of the Committee that the Bridge House Estates, as being already heavily 
charged, are unavailable as a means of providing the necessary purchase money, Rep. v. 


Bushy Park. Much less resort to Bushy Park when there was a toll on Kingston Bridge, 
Blyth 36. 


C. 


Carpenter, Alfred. (Analysis of his Evidence. )—Is a Magistrate for Surrey and a member 
of the Croydon Local Board, 1076 Complains that a tax of about 1,000/.a year 
would be imposed upon Croydon by the Bill tor freeing the London bridges; further 
charge for repairs, renewals, &c., 1077, 1078 Submits that Croydon is not interested 
in the proposed redemption of tolls, and that it would be a great injustice to impose a 
tax upon the town without any corresponding benefit, 1078-1097. 


Charing Cross Bridge. Income of 2,696 /. from tolls in 1865, App. 77- 
CHELSEA BRIDGE: 


Public grant of 180,000 1. for Chelsea Bridge, there being 80,000 J. charged upon the 
tolls, Blyth 4—— Provisions in an Act of 1875 whereby Chelsea Bridge was made free 
from toll for foot passengers on Sundays and on certain holidays, 2b. 30-33——Several 

sources whence tie cost of this bridge was defrayed, id. 31, 32——Very large out- 
goings of the bridge as compared with the receipts, 2b. 30. 


Strong representation as to the expediency of removing the toll on Chelsea Bridge ; 
obstacle through the toll to the enjoyment of. Battersea Park by the working classes, 
Sir Henry Peek 134. 144——-Prejudicial effect of the tolls on the bridge upon the value 
of the Government land near Battersea Park, Sir H. Peek 134; Hadfield 259; Reeks 
655-668. 

Expenditure of 80,0007. borrowed from the Public Works Loan Commissioners, as 
well as of other funds, in the construction of Chelsea Bridge; belief that the interest on 

- this loan is 4 per cent., Gowlland 619-624. 649-651——F ther expenditure and loan 
of 18,777 /. for interest during construction, 2.621, 622——Reduction of the debt from 

. 98,777 J. in 1858 to 85,555 /. in 1876, by means of the surplus receipts from tolls, after 
_ 244. M83 payments 


a 
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Chelsea. Bridge—continued. 


payments for collection, maintenance, &c.; particulars hereon as to the receipts and 
expenditure in different years, Yelland 625-651. f 

Increasing receipt from tolls, the larger portion being derived from vehicles, Gowlland 
629-633 Explanation that the bridge is free on Sundays and on certain holidays, 
Gowland 632 ; Reeks 654 Average of 2,464 /. as the annual cost of maintenance for 
the last three years, including about 5v0 l. for collection of tolis, Gowlland 634, 635 -— - 
The amount of the toll has never been increased, 7b. 636. 


Great injury to the Albert and Battersea Bridge Company if Chelsea Bridge were freed 
before Albert and Battersea bridges are purehased ; injury through the former being free 
on Sunday, Matheson 716-718, 729-731. 

Amount of toils and of cutgoings in 1865; net income of 1,7571., App. 77 ——-Net 
earnings of 1,547.2. in 1869 ; increase of tolls since 1865, 7b. 78, 79. 

Necessary repayment of 85,5552, now due for principal and arrears of interest 
before the bridge can become free, Rep. iii. 

See also Battersea, and Battersea Park. 


Clabon, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Secretary to the Lambeth Bridge Company, 
604 Total of about 48,000 /. as the expended capital of the Company, 605. 610 
Strong construction of the bridge; very small cost of maintenance, 605, 609 Dividend 
of g per cent. paid in 1862-65, the tolls having been let, 605-607 Statement of the 
amount of tolls in each year, and of the reduced dividend since the tolls have been collected | 
by the company ; the receipts are, however, steadily increasing again, and there is every 
prospect of the present dividend of 33 per cent. going up to § per cent., 606-613. 

Cost of about 28€/. a year for collecting the tolls,,the other expenses averaging only 
50/, a year, exclusive of rates, 608, Gog. 612 Fairness of future increase of tolls 
being considered when the bridge is purchased, ep tllga ig a: in stating the price 
of the shares, 613——Objection to the tolls on any one bridgé\being reduced or 
abolished until all the bridges are bought up, 613, 614——Suggestion in regard to 
the toll collectors of Lambeth Bridge being compensated, 615. 


Clarke, William Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Chief Clerk to the Waterloo 
Bridge Company, 732—— Particulars relative to the capital of the bridge under various 
heads ; total expenditure of 1,059,464 ¢. up to the openirg of the bridge, 734-737 
Capital of 500,000 /. raised in the shape of annuities; arrears in respect of these to the 
amount of about 3,600,000 /., 734-736. 763-765—— Falling off in the tolls, owing to 
special causes, between 1866 and 1870; gradual increase since the latter year, the amount 
for the year ending February 1876 being 22,705 1., 738,739. 

Average expenses of about 3,500 /. a year, 740-—— Receipts derived from rents, money | 
invested, &c., 742-746——-Statement showing the payment on account of the annnities, 
after payment of the. bond interest; considerable arrear accruing annually, 747-754. 
759-765——Advance in the price of the shares from about 2/. to 72. 108, though 
nothing has ever been paid by way of dividend; effect of the present inquiry in causing 
increase of price, 755-758. 768-775. 

Claim on the part of the original shareholders to some portion of the purchase-money, 
if the bridge be bought up; suggestion that the apportionment of the money be settled 
by Act, 765-775. 781, 782——Exception taken to the statement that the tolls have a 
prejudicial effect as regards prostitution in the district south of the bridge, 777-778 
Dewial that the toll is a great tax upon children employed in the theatres, 778—— ap 
Non-objection to the principle of Mr. M‘Arthur’s Bill, 779——Very substantial and : 
permanent character of Waterloo Bridge, the cost for repairs being very small, 781. 


COAL AND. WINE DUTIES: 


1. Proposal in 1836 for an Increase of Duties as a means of freeing the 
Bridges. 

. Action of the Metropolitan Board of Works in 1873 and 1875 with a 
view to freeing the Bridges by means of an Extension of Duties ; 
Objectzon on the part of Government and of Manufacturers, 

. Evidence favourable to Extension for the Object in view. 

. Conclusions adverse to the proposed Extension. 

. Amount of the Duties ; Charges upon them up to 1889: 


bo 
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1. Proposal in 1836 for an Increase of Duties as a means of Freeing the Bridges : 


Recommendation by a Select Committee of the House in 1836 for freeing the bridges 
by means of ‘an addition of 6 d. to the coal tax, Blyth 5. 


2. Action 
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2. Action of the Metropolitan Board of Works in 1873 and 1875 with a view to 
Freeing the Bridges by means of an Extension of Duties; Objection on the 
part of Government and of Manufacturers : 


‘Introduction of a Bill by the Metropolitan Board of Works in 1873 proposing to 
raise 1,500,000 /., in order to free the remaining toll bridges, and to extend the coal and 
wine duties for ten years from 1889 for that purpose, Blyth 26-28—-Letter from Mr. 
Gladstone in April 1873 objecting to a further extension of the coal and wine duties ; 


opposition raised by manufacturers at Staines, Croydon, &c., 2b. 28-30——Re-intro- 
duction of a Bill by the Metropolitan Board in 1875, proposing to extend the coal and 
wine duties for fifteen years, ib. g32——Letter from Sir Stafford Northcote in January 


1875, objecting to such extension, and referring to the opposition on the part of 
manufacturers and others in the outlying districts, 2b. 30. 99. 109, 110. 


Action pressed upon and taken by the Metropolitan Board, it having been first pro- 
posed to free the bridges by means of the coal and wine duties, Fowler 117 
Objections raised by manufacturers and others, and supported by the late and the present 
Governments, tv an extension of the duties for the purpose, 7d. 


3. Evidence favourable to Extension for the Object in view : 


Examination to the effect that the coal and wine duties have been exceedingly useful 
in effecting metropolitan improvements, and that their extension as a means of freeing 
the bridges is on the whole a desirable arrangement, Blyth 88-105——Incidence of the 

coal dnties chiefly upon the large manufacturers, the poorer classes not being much 
affected thereby ; reference hereon to certain evidence of the Mayor of Kingston, 2b. 
105-108. 


: _ Evidence to the effect that the coal duties do not materially enhance the price of coals. 
and that, having been in operation for very many years, their continuance would not 
involve hardship to manufacturers and others, Gunn 184. 188—199——Local dues on 
coal *in various other towns as well as in London, ib. 189. 193. 238. 247-250 Data 
for the calculation that by an extension of the duties for ten years from 1889 a present 
sum of 1,500,000 7, may be raised; suggestions as to the mode of carrying out the 
operation for at once freeing the bridges on the basis of such extension, 76. 207-224. 
228. 244-246—-—Considerable increase necessary in the rate of the Metropolitan 
Board in 1889, if the receipts from the coal and wine duties should then cease, 2b. 223. 


Grounds for the opinion that it would be fairer and more expedient to free the bridges 
by an extension of the coal and wine duties than by a rate over a certain area, Gunn 
238-242-———Argument that the coal and wine duties form an equitable tax by means of 
which to free the bridges, Applegarth 266, 267. 


Opinion of the Metropolitan Board that the bridges should be freed by means of the 
coal and wine duties, these being co-extensive with the metropolitan police area, Roche 
495-467. 486 Approval to some extent of the coal and wine duties as a means of 
purchase, Penrhyn 519-521. 537, 538- 

Prominent part taken by witness in advocating an extension of the coal and wine 
duties as a means of freeing the bridges, Government, however, continuing adverse 
thereto, Richardson 1018, 


4, Conclusions adverse to the proposed Extension: 


Witness submits that an extension of the coal and wine duties is not to be expected as 
a means of providing the money required for purchasing the bridges, Blyth 50. 


Objection to the coal and wine duties being appropriated several years in advance, in 

order to carry out a present benefit; question considered hereon whether they have not 
_ been charged in the past in respect of bridges under the corporation, Baxter 349 et seq. 5 

390-395. 408, 409 ——Doubt as to the coal and wine duties fully meeting the charges 
im respect of the Holborn Viaduct up to 1888 ; expediency of an extension of the duties 
in order to pay Off these charges, rather than in order to free the bridges, 7b. 363-382. 

Obstacles on the part of Government to any further extension of the coal and wine 
duties at the present time, Corrie 815——- Objection to a further extension of the coal 
and wine duties for ten years as a means of freeing the bridges; mitigation of this 
objection if the burden could be fairly distributed between the present generation and 
the generation ten years hence, 7b. 854-860. 
_ Grounds upon which the Commitiee do not feel in a position to recommend an exten- 
sion of the coal and wine duties for the purpose of providing a fund for freeing the 
bridges, Rep. v. ’ 


5. Amount of the Duties; Charges upon them up to 1889 : 


Explanation that the coal tax is pledged up to the end of 1889; Blyth 14-—-Way in 
which the proceeds of the duties are pledged up to 1889; Gunz 185, 186-——Extension 
244. M 4 of 
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CoAL AND Wine DvurTies—continued. 
5. Amount of the Duties ; Charges upon them up to 1889—continued. 
of the duties for one year from July 1888, in order to meet the cost of freeing the bridges 
on the Thames above London, and at Chingford and Tottenham, Gunn 186, 187. 

Production of 335,4000. by the coal duties and 11,600 /. by the wine duties in 1875, 
less 7,000. for collection, Gunn 200——Constant increase in the amount; total of 
347,0001, in 1875 as compared with 315,000 1. in 1874; 2b. 200. .208-215——Cessation 
of portion of the duties in 1889, unless there be further legislation, 7b. 231——Gradual 
increase of the duties, Bazter 364-370- 

Statement of the circumstances under which the Coal and Wine Duties Continuance 
Act of 1868 was passed, providing for one year’s extension of the duties in order to free 
certain bridges up the Thames and three on the Lea, Nelson 426, 427. 

Explanation that by the Bridges Act of 1869, authority was given to borrow up to 
150,000 /. upon the coal and wine duties for 1889, and that by the Act of 1874 the 
Bridges Joint Committee obtained power to raise a further sum, 25,000/., upon such 
duties, Blyth 810. yon te 

Commission. Provision in the Bill as to the appointment of a Commission for carrying the 
Act into effect, Blyth 51 Objection by the Metropolitan Board of Works to the 
appointment of a new taxing body for carrying out the Bill, 2b. 58, 59 Explanation 
in defence of the constitution proposed for the Commission; that is, upon the principle 
of representation and taxation guing together, 7b. 74-79. 85-87. 

Disapproval of a special commission for raising the required funds, Roche 481. 495. 

See also Metropolitan Board of Works. . 


Compensation to Officers. Suggestion in regard to the toll collectors of Lambeth Bridge 
being compensated if the bridge be freed, Claben 615 Claim of the officers of the 
bridges to compensation, Morrill 690 Necessity of some compensation to officers, as 


in the case of Southwark Bridge, Jones 931. whe 
Amount of salaries in the case of each bridge at the present time, App. 77, 78. 
Compensation (Purchase of Bridges). See Purchase of Bridges. Rate. 


Compulsory Purchase. Allowance to be made for compulsory acquisition in calculating the 
purchase money, Rep. iv. vil. 
Consolidated Fund, Grounds for concluding that no portion of the purchase money for the 


bridges is to be expected from the Consolidated Fund, Blyth 50 Absence of injustice 
in treating the charge as for the national benefit, and in defraying the cost out of the 


Consolidated Fund, Penrhyn 503. 528. 
Conclusion of the Committee adverse to the proposal for providing the purchase money 
out of the Consolidated Fund, Rep. v. 


Corporation of London. Approval by the Law and City Courts Committee of the principle 
ot freeing the bridges on the Thames, Baxter 340 —-Opinion of the Committee that the 
area of taxation should be the metropolitan police district, 7b. 340. 350. 

Grounds for the opinion that the Corporation of London skould not be represented 
separately in the matter of imposing the rate, &c., Roche 482-484. 488. : 

Denial that the City claims an undue share of representation upon the body for freeing 
the bridges, in asking for a similar constitution to that of the Kew and other Bridges 
Joint Committee, Corrie; 819 et seg. 835-843. ; 

See also Bridge House Estates. Coal and Wine Duties. London Bridge. 

Southwark Bridge. 


Corrie, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is City Remembrancer ; was formerly a 
member of the Metropolitan Board uf Works, 811 Explanation as regards the Bridge 
House Estates that they are much scattered, and that for some of the property there are 
no title deeds, 812——-Mortgage of 600,000 /. in respect of the City bridges charged 
upon these estates and upon the City estates generally, 2,-—Favourable rates at which 
loans are raised by the City, 812-815. e 


Obstacles on the part of Government to any further extension of the coal and wine 
duties at the present time, 815—— Conclusion as to the metropolitan police district 
being the best area cver which to levy a rate for freeing the remaining toll bridges, 815— 
817 Great difficulty anticipated in devising a representation of the outlying district 
between the Metropolitan Board area and the metropolitan police area, 815. 826-834. 
844-853—— Convenience in levying and collecting a 1ate by the machinery of the police 
rate, in which case representation and taxation do not go together, 815. 818. 822. 828. 
844-847. 

Argument that inasmuch as the amount to be raised would be fixed by Act, the prin- 
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Corrie, William. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
ciple of representation and taxation going together does not apply, 815. 822-824. 827- 
834. 844. 861, 862 Evidence in favour of the Kew and other Bridges Joint Com- 
mittee, elected in equal proportions by the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board, as a 
_properly constituted body for levying and expending the proposed rate, 819 et seq. 

Objection to a further extension of the coal and wine duties for ten years as a means of 
freeing the bridges ; mitigation of this objection if the burden could be fairly distributed 
between the present generation and the generation ten years hence, 854-860 Approval 
of the system of raising loans by means of Metropolitan Consolidated Stock at 31 per 
cent., 855, 856. 

Conclusion further expressed as to the amount required being limited by the Bill, 863- 
866 Probable objection by distant ratepayers if the whole county of Surrey were 
comprised in the area of taxation; less objection by selecting the metropolitan police 
area, 867-875, 


Cost. See County Rate. Purchase of Bridges. Rate. 


CounTY RATE: 

Explanation relative to the grounds of objection in the petitions from the counties of 
Middiesex and Surrey; that is, as to the proposed area of taxation and as to the con- 
stitution of the Commission, Blyth 57, 58——-Argument on the other hand that the 
counties are a fair area of taxation for the purpose of freeing the bridges, ib. 62-65. 72 
——Statement showing that about five-sixths of the expense of maintaining the county 
bridzes in Surrey and Middlesex is borne by ratepayers within the Metropolitan Board 
of Works district; claim on this score to a contribution from the counties towards freeing 
the bridges over the Thames, 2b. 65. 

_ Argument as to the fairness of a rate upon the area of the counties, Fowler 117—— 

Doubt as to the expediency of taxing the whole county of Surrey for the removal of the 
tolls, Roche 494. 

Evidence in support of the conclusion that it would be exceedingly unfair to make the 
distant portions of the county of Surrey contribute to the cost of freeing and maintaining 
the Thames bridges, Penrhyn 503 et seq. Opinion that the effect of imposing the charge 
for purchase and maintenance on the county rates would be to nearly double the rate in 
Surrey; examination as to the data for, and the accuracy of, this calculation, 7b. 507-513. 
559-577——Reference to the Act 43 Geo. 3, in 1803, as excluding the bridges in ques- 
tion trom being county bridges, 7b. 514, 515. 

Argument that the contribution by the metropolitan district towards the bridges in 
distant parts of Surrey is already more than recouped by the large sum which the county 
pays to the metropolis under various heads, Penrhyn 516. 532-536. 580-582—— Pro- 
portion of one-third the rateable value of Surrey outside the area of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, ib. 516, 517. 580 Admission as to Croydon, Kingston, and other 
places in Surrey deriving some benefit from a removal of the tolls, 2b. 522-526. 548-553 

Average annual charge of 527 /. in Surrey for the mere repair of the county bridges, 
ib, 527——Object of witness to protest against the cost of purchase, &c., being defrayed 
out of the county rate rath r than to suggest an area upon which the charge should fall, 
tb. 528-531. 539-544——Conelusion as to half the cost of repair and rebuilding falling 
on Surrey, if the bridges be made county bridges, ib. 541-544. 566-570. 583. 

Probable objection by distant ratepayers if the whole county of Surrey were com- 
prised in the area of taxation ; less objection by selecting the metropolitan police area, 
Corrie 867-875. 

Evidence in detail in support of the conclusion that if the tolls on Waterloo and other 
bridges be redeeme«! by means of a rate, the only fair plan is to tirow the rate upon the 
counties in which the severa! bridges are situate, Richardson, 1018-1021. 1024. 1027. 
1036 et seg.—_——Large proportion of the cost of the county bridges in Surrey and Mid- 
dlesex paid-by the metropolitan ratepayers; argument on this ground that the dis- 
tricts outside the metropolitan area should contribute their share towards freeing and 
maintaining the bridges in London, 76. 1018-1021. 1024. 1036 et seg.——Small pro- 
portion of the charge which would fall on the counties outside the metropolis, id. 
1024. 

Consideration by the Committee of the arguments for and against the area of taxation 
represented by the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, Aep. vi. 


See also Croydon, 


Croydon. Admission as to Croydon and other places in Surrey deriving some benefit from 
a removal of the tolls, Penrhyn 522-526. 548-553 Charge of nearly 1,000 /. a year to 
be imposed upon the Croydon ratepayers by the Bill for freeing the London bridges ; 
further charge for repairs, renewals, &c., Pelton 982-984——Exceedingly remote interest 
of Croydon in the matter; sufficiency of London and Westminster bridges for the 
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‘Croydon—continued. 
access of Croydon people to the metropolis, Waterloo and Vauxhall bridges being used 
in a very inappreciable degree, Pelton 985-1013. 

Complaint that a tax of about 1,000 7. a year would be imposed upon Croydon by \ 
the Bill for freeing the London bridges; further charge for repairs, renewals, &c., Car- } 
penter 1077, 1078——Witness submits that Croydon is not interested in the proposed | 
redemption of tolls, and that it would be a great mjustice to impose a tax upon the town 
without any corresponding benefit, 2. 1078-1097. | ; 


D. 


Davies, Thomas White. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is chairman of the Hammersmith 
Bridge Company, 586 Increasing traffic and increasing dividends of the company 
in recent years, the bridge now paying 5 per cent., and there being every prospect of 
further additions to the dividend, 590. 598-602——Denial that the bridge is in an un- 
satisfatory condition ; authority of the engineer cited, as showing that it is perfectly able 
to bear the weight of the mass of people who frequent it on the day of the University ). 
boat race, 590. 602——Explanation that Mr. McArthur’s Bill is opposed by witness’ : 
company, on the ground that they are not likely to get a fair price for their property if 
now compelled to sell it, ib. Particulars as to the cost of erection and total capital, 
the receipts irom toils, and annual expenditure, 591-602——Considerable increase 
in the value of the shares, 599. 


Denning, Inspector Eleazar. (Analysis of his .Evidence.)—Representation as to the 
crowded traffic at times on Westminster Bridge, and as to the relief to be afforded if 
Waterloo and Vauxhall bridges were toll free, 783-789——-Large number of the working 
classes who go over Westminster, Bridge, at much inconvenience and loss of time, rather / 
than use the toll bridges on either side, 789, 790. o—~ i 


Deptford Creek Bridge. Strong protest against Mr. McArthur’s Bill, on the ground that 
Deptford Creek Bridge has been excluded from the list of bridges proposed to be freed, 
Richardson 1015, 1016 The district of Greenwich and Deptford would take every 
means of protesting against compulsory contribution towards freeing bridges in London, 
if the bridge in question were left untouched, ib. 1016 Argument that the cost of 
freeing and maintaining Deptford Creek Bridge should in fairness be borne out of the © 
county rate for Kent, the cost of freeing the London bridges being borne by Middlesex 
and Surrey, 2. 1018, 1036 et seq. 
Explanation as to the interest of the South Eastern Railway Company in Deptford 
Creek Bridge; annual payment by the latter to the Bridge Company of the difference . 
between the tolls and the sum of 2,325 /., the furmer being from 800 /. to 1,200 . a year, | 


Richardson 1022, 1023. 1033, 1034. 1050-1053 Calculation that 40,000 2. would be . 
required to redeem the tolls on the bridge, to rebuild it on a larger scale, and to maintain . 
certain adjacent roads, 7b. 1032-—— Prejudicial effect of the tolls upon the locality, 2b. 

1033-1035. 

Explanation of the plan proposed jointly by the Greenwich District Board and the 
Metropolitan Board for freeing Deptford Bridge, and for throwing the bridge in future on 
the county ; further advocacy of the latter arrangement, Richardson 1045-1053. 1070- 
1075. 

Conclusion of the Committee that the freeing of Deptford Bridge should be included 
in any Bill for the purpose of freeing the Thames bridges, Rep. vil. 


Dolan, Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Represents the Vauxhall Bridge Company, 
448—— Expenditure of 296,998 2. upon the bridge and roads, the property being a pay- 
ing one, increasing annually in value, 449———Ownership by the company of wharves and 
other property near the bridge, producing 500. a year, which should be purchased with 
the bridge, 449-453 Estimate of 299,750 7. as the vaiue of the bridge and other pro- 
perty, based upon twenty-five years’ purchase of the net receipts, with 10 per cent. extra 
for increasing value, 453-459 Small amount of the annual repairs, these being in- 
cluded in the working expenses, 460-463. 


| 
Dwellings of the Lower Classes. Tendency of the toll bridges to promote over-crowding i; a 
in crowded districts, Blyth 36; Applegarth 270-272; Rep. iv. | 


F. 


Foakes, Thomas Eyre, (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is chairman of the Wandsworth 
Bridge Company, 876——Extensive district accommodated by this bridge, though the 
tolls are doubtless a heavy tax, and have greatly retarded building operations on either 

_side, 
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Foakes, Thomas Eyre. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


side, 878, 879. 899-903 Great difficulty through the road to the bridge not having 
been constructed to the satisfaction of the parish, so that it is not lighted ; large increase 
of tratlic expected when the approaches are in a proper state, 880. 883- 886. 894-899. 
907- 

Expenditure upon the bridge of 120,000/. of share capital, and 30,000 J, of loans ; 
explanation hereon that most of the shares went direct to the contractor for the bridge, 
881, 882. 892-847. 909-921. 926-930 Very little dealing in the shares ; witness does 
not know their price, 883. 924, 925 Small receipts hitherto, so that they do not 
cover the working expenses, the tolls having, however, increased to about 10 /. a week ; 
much better results anticipated in course of time, 883-891. 894. 899-901. 904-906. 


Prejudicial effect of tolls in the case of Waterloo Bridge, 902, g03—— Failure of the 
expectations of the Wandsworth Bridge Company, as to the profit to be derived from the 
acquisition of land near the bridge, 906. 910, 911 Large compensation necessarily 
given for the land required for approaches, 910. 916. 


Fowler, Francis Hayman. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Member for Lambeth at the 
_ Metropolitan Board of Works ; represents on the present occasion the Metropolitan Free 
Bridges Association 116, 117 Origination of this association in Lambeth seven 
or eight years ago; influential meetings since held, and influential petitions pre- 
sented against the continuance of the tolls, GAB 4 ie, Action pressed upon and taken 


by the Metropolitan Board, it having been first proposed to free the bridges by means of 
the coal and wine duties, 117. 


Objections raised by manufacturers and others, and supported by the late and present 
Governments, t» an extension of the coal and wine duties for the purpose, 117 Pro-. 
motion of the present Bill by the Free Bridges Association upon the basis of making the 
area of taxation as extensive as possible, 7. Argument as to the fairness of a rate 
upon the area of the counties, 2.——Very strong feeling in South London as to the 


hardship of the tolls, especially as regards the labouring | classes who Dave: to cross the 
bridges to their work, 119-123. 


Great increase of traffic over Southwark Bridge since it has been freed, 124, 125 
Stagnation of traffic over Waterloo Bridge, the property in Waterloo-road being greatly : 
depreciated by the tolls ; great impetus and improvement by freeitg the bridge, 124. 126, 

127 Great importance of this bridge asa line of communication, 127 Prejudicial 
effect as regards Battersea Park through the adjoining bridges not being free, 2b. 
Comment upon the\recent increase of toll upon Chelsea New Bridge, 127-129. 


Free Bridges. Grounds upon which the Committee have arrived, unanimously, at the 
conclusion that it is exceedingly important to free the remaining toll-bridges in the 
metropolis, Rep. ill. vi Conclusion also that the final settlement of the matter ought 
not to be longer delayed, id. vii. 


Fulham Bridge. The shares of this bridge appear to be at a premium, Blyth 84. 


Objection to the bridge being bought up, as the property is an improving one, and has 

always paid good dividends, Morrill 672, pameeene bridge was opened in 1729, 7b. 

673. ‘ 
Particulars relative to the capital, the average receipts from tolls annually, and the 

expenditure; surplus sufficient to pay about 7 per cent., exclusive of 614 la year 


now being applied towards paying off a loan incurred in respect of the navigation, 
Morrill 674-690. 


Amount of tolls and of outgoings in 1865 ; net income of 2 5247 1, App. 77 Growth 


of tolls since 1865; net earnings of 2,608 /. in the year psn 75> ib. 78,79——Annual 
expenditure i in repairs, 7b. 80. 


G. 
Gowlland, Richard-§.-¢Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is a clerk in the Office of Works, 616 
Expenditure of 80,000 /., borrowed from the Public Works Loan Coimmissioners, as 
wellas of other funcs, in the construction of Chelsea Bridge; belief that the interest on 
this loan is 4 per cent., 619-624. 649-651 Further expenditure and Joan of 18,777 /. 
for interest during construction, 621, 622 Reduction of the debt from 98,777 2. in 
1858 to 85, 555 4 in 1876, by means of the surplus receipts from tolls after payments for 


collection, maintenance, &c.; particulars hereon as to the receipts and expenditure in 
different years, 625-651. 


Pench, See Deptford Creek Bridge. 


Gunn, Arthur. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is accountant of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, 105-——Large increase going on in the rateable value of the area of the Metro- 
politan Beard, and of the metropolitan police area and county area, 166-175 Total 
of 275159,000 L. as the rateable value of the area described in the Bill before the Com- 
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Gunn, Arthur. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continued. 


“mittee, 168, 169 Statement showing that the population outside the area of the Metro- 
politan Board is increasing much more rapidly than the population within the area, the . 
former not contributing to the metropoliton taxation, save in the shape of the coal and 
wine duties, 176-183. 

Evidence to thie effect that the coal duties do not materially enhance the price of coals, 
and that, having been in operation for very many years, their continuance would not 
involve hardship to manufacturers and others, 184. 188-199 Way iv which the pro- 
ceeds of the coal and wine duties are pledged up to 1889; 185, 186 Extension of the 
duties for one year from July 1888, in order to meet the cost of freeing the bridges on’ the 
Thames above London, and at Chingford and Tottenham, 186, 187 Local dues on 
coal in various other towns as well as in London, 189. 193. 238. 247-250 Productioa 
of 355.4000. by the coal duties, and 11,0002. by the wine duties in 1875, less 7,000 /. 
for collection, 200, 

Concurrence in Mr. Blyth’s estimate of the cost of buying up the bridges; witness has 

twice made inquiry on this subject, and considers 1,500,000/. an ample estimate, 
201-206. 232-237—-— Data for the calculation that by an extension of the’ coal and wine 
duties for ten years from 1889 a present sum of 1,500,000 l. may be raised; suggestions | 
as to the mode of carrying out the operation for at once freeing the bridges on the basis 
of such extension, 207-224, 228. 244-246 Considerable increase necessary in the 
rate of the Metropolitan Board in 1889, if the receipts from the coal and wine duties 
should then cease, 223. 

Largely increasing amount produced by a penny rate upon the area of the Metropolitan 
Board, so that improvements may thus be effected if the coal and wine duties are not | 
available, 225. 243—-—Way in which the money has been raised for freeing the bridges 
up the Thames; lower rate at which the required capital may be procured by an issue of 
Metropolitan Board Consolidated Stock, 226-230. 244-246. 

Cessation of portion of the coal and wine duties in 1889, unless there be further legisla- } 
tion, 231——-Grounds for the opinion that it would be fairer and more expedient to free 
the bridges by an extension of the coal and wine duties, than by a rate over a certain 
area, 298-242. 


ee 


H. 


| Hadfield, Richard. ( Analysis of his Evidence.)—Representation by witness, as churchwarden 
ot Battersea, of the local feeling on the subject before the Committee, 251, 252 
Action of the vestry of Battersea in reference to the question of freeing the bridges ; 
petitions presented to this effect, 253. 259—-—Special hardship upon the parish in being ) 
approached by several bridges, upon al] of which several tolls are levied, 26.——Effect of 4 
the tolls in making the parish a poor one, and in preventing the erection of houses of a | 
respectable class; small rateable value of the great majority of the houses, 253. 

| 


259-262. 

Statistics showing that the Battersea, Albert, and Chelsea toll-bridges are mainly used 
by working men living in the parish of Battersea; great tax thereby upon them and 
their families, 253-258——Depreciation of the Government land in the parish by reason 
of the tolls, 259—-—-Recent increase of the tolls for vehicles on Battersea Bridge, 261. 


Hammersmith Bridge. Comment upon the unsatisfactory condition of Hammersmith ~{ 
Bridge, Penrhyn 513. 
Increasing traffic and increasing dividends of the Bridge Company in recent years, the 
bridge now paying 5 per cent., and there being every respect of further additions to the | 
dividend, Davies 590. 598-602 Denial that the bridge is in an unsatisfactory condition ; j 
authority of the engineer cited as showing that it is perfectly able to bear the weight of 
people who frequent it on the day of the University boat race, 2b. 590-602. 


Explanation that Mr. M‘Arthur’s Bill is opposed by witness’ company on the ground that 
they are not likely to get a fair price for their property if now compelled to sell, Davies 
590-602 Particulars as to the cost of erection, and total capital, the receipts from 
tolls and annual expenditure, id. 591-602 Considerable increase in the value of the | 
shares, 2b. 600. 

Amount of tolls and of outgoings in 1865 ; net income of 3,425 /., App. 77——Amount 
of tolls in each of the last three years, and in 1865 ; net earnings of 3,811 J. in the year 
1874-75, ib. 78, 79 Annual expenditure in repairs, 7b. 80. 


Hampton Bridge. Arrangements about to be made for freeing Hampton Bridge, under the 
Act of 1868, Blyth 26. 43. 
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Jones, William Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is solicitor to the Waterloo Bridge 
Company ; is authorised to make certain representations also on behalf of the Vauxhall 
Bridge Company, 931 Probability of a million and-a-half being insufficient for the 
purchase of the toll bridges, if the costs of arbitration, compeasation to officers, winding 
up, &e., be taken into consideration, 931, 932. 965-967. 980 Doubt whether the 
Winding-Up Act would apply to Waterloo Bridge, 931. 

Conclusion that the bridges cannot all be bought on the basis of a certain number of 
years’ purchase of the tolls; reference hereon to the liberal purchase money for South- 
wark Bridge, 932-935. 942, 943 Expensive and permanent structure in the case of 
Waterloo Bridge, so that it may well claim compensation at a higher rate than a bridge 
of stone and iron, 935. 942. 973 Increase in the market value of the original shares 
of the bridge from 2/. or 31. to 7/. or 82., owing probably to the prospect of the bridge 
being purchased, 936-948. 974-976. 

Argument that though the original shares in Waterloo Bridge may never produce any 
return Or interest, there is a claim to compensation for such shares; without them the 

a bridge would never have been built, 936-948. 971-979 ——Expenditure of more than 

1,000,000 /. upon the bridge, 942--— Expediency of the whole sum required for all the 

bridges being raised befure any one bridge is dealt with, and put to the expense of 

arbitration, 948. 


Possible necessity of a larger rate of interest than 33 per cent. if the Metropolitan 
Board should largely increase the amount it borrows in the market, 948-965 Circum- 
stance of the ordinary shareholders having got the larger portion of the sum paid for 
Southwark Bridge, 967-970 Representation as to the claim of the aunuitants, as well 
as of the original shareholders, to compensation ; the former are now partially paid, whilst 
the bondholders are paid in full, 972-979- 


K. 


Kew and other Bridges (Act of 1868).—Several bridges above London freed or proposed 
to be freed from tolls under an Act of 1868, which extended the coal and wine duties 
from 1882 to 1889, Blyth 25, 26. 43 Purchase of Kew Bridge at eighteen years’ 
value of the tolls, with an addition of 10 per cent. for compulsory purchase, 2b. 41. 


Evidence in support of the recommendation that the freeing of the bridges should 
be carried out by the present joint bridges committee, appointed under the Act of 
1869, by the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works ; consideration of ob- 
jections to this proposal, Baxter 345-357. 396. 


Appointment under an Act in 1869 of a joint committee, comprising six members 
mominated by the Corporation and six by the Metropolitan Board, for carrying out the 
work of freeing the bridges specified by the Act of 1868; difficulty in raising the required 
money, though the work is now nearly completed, Nelson 427 Much larger sum 
required for purchasing Kew Bridge than was first estimated, 2b.—— Payment of 
about twenty years’ purchase of the net receipts for Kew, Hampton, Staines, and Walton 
Bridges, 7b. 428-430——Suggestion by the committee of the Corporation that the matter 
be carried out by the joint bridges committee ; functions to be discharged by the latter in 
levying the rate, &c., 2b. 440-447. 

Grounds for the objections of the Metropolitan Board to the Kew Bridges joint com- 
mittee as the body to carry out the Act, Roche 472. 483, 484. 488 Complaint as to 
the maintenance of Kew and Staines bridges having been thrown upon the county, 
Pearhyn 540, 541. 

Evidence in favour of the Kew and other Bridges joint committee, elected in equal 
at tert by the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board, as a properly constituted 
body for levying and expending the proposed rate, Corrie 819 et seq. 


Kingston Bridge. Small sum required for freeing Kingston Bridge, Nelson 429. 


h | ip 


Labouring Classes. Quotation of evidence given on former inquiries as showing the heavy 
pressure of the bridge tolls upon the labouring classes, Blyth 34-36 Way in which 
the tolls operate in causing sanitary mischief as regards the dwellings of the lower classes, 

_ Blyth 36; Applegarth 270-272; Rep. iv Very strong feeling in South London as 
to the hardship of the tolls, especially as regards the labouring classes who have to cross 
the bridges to their work, Fowler 119-123. 
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Labouring Classes—continued. 

Considerable inconvenience and loss of timeé involved in the use of Westminster Bridge 
by many workmen instead of Waterloo Bridge, Applegarth 273-276——Strong feeling 
of working men as to the grievance involved in the tolls; numerous petitions signed by 
thein on the subject, 2b. 277, 278. 


Information relative to the very large number of working men, and of women and 
girls, who live south of Vauxhall Bridge, and who cross the bridge daily to and from their 
work on the Middlesex side; great hardship of the toll as a tax upon the earnings of 
these people, Mottershead 307-321 Strong interest taken by the working classes in 
the question of abolition of the tolis, 7b, 312-314. . 

Large use of Albert and Battersea bridges hy the working classes, Matheson 706, 
707. 729-731 Great number of the working classes who go over Westminster Bridge, 
at much inconvenience and loss of time, rather than use the toll bridges on either side, 
Denning 789, 790. 

Conclusions of the Committee as to the exceeding pressure of the tolls upon the 
labouring classes, Rep. 11, tv. Br Bee 

See also Lambeth. Pledges. Vauzrhall Bridge. Waterloo Bridge. 


Lambeth. Estimate of about 230,000 persons as the present population of Lambeth 
parish, a large majority of whom pelous to the working classes, Mitchell 794-797 
Large increase since 1870 in the rateable value, the majority of the houses being rated 
under 25 1., ib. 598-801 Vast extent of the parish; great grievance in respect of the 
tolls on Waterloo, Vauxhall, and other bridges, 7b. 802-804. 809 Willingness of 
Lambeth parish to contribute its fair proportion towards the repair of the bridge if toll- 
free. 1b. 807-809. 

See also Labouring Classes. | Metropolitan Free Bridges Association. Vauxhall 
Bridge. Waterloo Bridge. 


Lambeth Bridge. The shares of the bridge are at a discount, the dividend not being 
five per cent., Blyth 82. 


Total of about 47,0007. as the expended capital of the Lamheth Bridge Company, 
Clabon 603. 610 Strong construction of the bridge; very small cost of maintenance, 
ib. 605. 609———Dividend of nine per cent. paid in 1862-65, the tolls having been let, 
ib. 605-607. 

Statement of the amount of tolls in each year, and of the reduced dividend since the 
tolls have been collected by the company ; the receipts are, however, steadily increasing 
again, and there is every prospect of the present dividend of 32 per cent. going up to 
five per cent., Clabon 606-—613——Cost of about 286 /. a year for collecting the tolls, the 
other expenses averaging only §0 J. a year, exclusive of rates, 2b. 608, 609. 612 ——Fair- 
ness of future increase of tolls being considered when the bridge is purchased, 2b. 612 
Difficulty in stating the price of the shares, 2b. 613. 

Rent of 4,200/. in 1865, less 1,056 /. expenditure, App. 77——Net annual earnings 


of 2,106 7. at the present time, 7b. 78 Gross amount of annual tolls, 7b. 79 Annual 
expenditure in repairs, ib. 80. 


. 


Loans (Purchase of bridges). Way in which the money has been raised for freeing the 
bridges up the Thames ; lower rate at which the required capital may be procured by an 
issue of Metropolitan Board consolidated stock, Gunn 226-230. 244-246 Approval 
of the system of raising loans by means of metropolitan consolidated stock at 34 per 
cent., Baxter 383-389. 397, 398; Corrie 855, 856; Richardson 1027——Favourable Bo 
rates at which loans are raised by the City, Corrie 812-815. f 


Possible necessity of a larger rate of interest than 33 per cent., if the Metropolitan 
Board should largely increase the amount it borrows in the market, Jones 948-965. 


London Bridge. Expenditure by the Corporation of London, out of their private estates, 
of 1,027,869 /. towards the erection of London Bridge, and of 101,947 2. on maintenance ; 
that is, from 1800 to 1875, Baxter 343, 344. 


M. 
Maintenance of Bridges. See Repairs and Maintenance. 


Matheson, Ewing. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Representation by witness of the Albert 
and Battersea Bridge Company, 691 Recent completion of these bridges; alteration 
and adjustment of the tolls, those on Albert Bridge being the same as on Chelsea Bridge, 
692-695 —— Obligation upon the company as to widening and improving the navigation 
of old Battersea Bridge, 692 Total of about 9,000 U. a vear now derived from the two 
bridges, about three-fifths coming from Battersea Bridge, 696-698 Increase 
expected as the land near Albert Bridge becomes built upon, 698-700. 

Particulars as to the capital expenditure on each bridge; total of 201,600 2, 702-705, 
Large use of both bridges by the working classes, 706, 707. 729-731 Facility in 
repairing 
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Matheson, Ewing. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
repairing Battersea Bridge; profit derived after paying all expenses, 708-712 Diffi- 
culty in stating the price of the company’s shares, 714——-Important object of Albert 
Bridge to improve the adjacent property, 715, 716. 

Great injury to witness’ company if Chelsea Bridge were freed before Albert and 
Battersea bridges were purchased; injury through the former being free on Sunday, 
716-718. 729-731 Explanation as to witness’ company having a rent-charge of 100 J. 
a year on Wandsworth Bridge, 719-724 Construction of Wandsworth Bridge, 
in order chiefly to improve the property near the bridge ; drawback through the want of 
better approaches, 725-728. 


Metropolitan Board of Works. Yntroduction of Bills by the Metropolitan Board in 1873 
and 1875, with a view to freeing the bridges by means of an extension of the coal and 
wine duties; objection on the part of Government and of manufacturers, Blyth 26-30. 
g9- 109, 110; Fowler 117. 

Unfairness in confining the taxation for freeing the bridges to the district of the 

Metropolitan Board, Blyth 66—- Area comprised in the metropolitan district according 

i to the census of 1851; circumstance of Barnes parish being excluded, 2b, 161, 162. 


at Witness, as an old member of the Metropolitan Board, is strongly in favour of freeing 
| _ the toll bridges over the Thames, Roche 464, 465 Views of the Metropolitan Board, 
| : through its Parliamentary Committee, in favour of the duty of freeing the bridges being 
| carried out by a body representing the ratepayers in the area of taxation and not by the 
Kew Bridges joint committee, ib. 472. 483, 484. 488. 

Claim of the Corporation to an equal representation with the Metropolitan Board in 
carrying out the proposed Act, Corrie 819 et seq. Very inadeqnate representation of 
the city at the Metropolitan Board, 7b. 821. 825. 

Suggestions as to the administrative body for effecting redemption ; if the cost be 
borne by the metropolitan police area, the matter had better be left entirely to the Me- 
tropolitan Board, Richardson 1025, 1026 Unfairness in the city being equally repre- 
sented with the Metropolitan Board, 7. 1026. 

Objection on the part of Greenwich to the rate being levied upon the district of the 
Metropolitan Board, Rep. vi Conclusion of the Committee that the necessary legal 
powers should be vested in the Metropolitan Board of Works, who should be authorised 
to borrow a sum not exceeding 150,000 1, to be secured on the consolidated rate of the 
Board, 7d. vii. 

See also Area of Taxation. Loans, Purchase of Bridges. Rate. 


Metropolitan Free Bridges Association. Origination of this association in Lambeth seven 
or eight pears ago; iafluential meetings since held, and influential petitions presented 
against the continuance of the tolls, Fowler 117, 118. 

Origination of the association in Lambeth, with the object of freeing Waterloo Bridge ; | 
subsequent enlargemement of the programme so as to iuclude all the toll bridges in the 
movement, Applegarth 264-266——Explanation that the association does not now 
identify itself with any special mode of raising the money required for the object in view, 
ib. 305, 306 Great increase in the number and influence of the association since its 
first formation, 2b. 306. 


Metropolitan Police District. See Area of Taxation. 
. Middlesex. See County Rate. 


Mid-Surrey. Feeling in Mid-Surrey in favour of freeing the bridges, even though part of 
the district were taxed for the purpose, Sir H. Peek 138. 155. See also County Rate. 


Mitchell, Thomas. - (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Residence of witness in South Lambeth, 
he having filled the offices of overseer and churchwarden in the parish of Lambeth, 791- 
793 Estimate of about 230,000 persons as the present population of Lambeth parish, 
a large majority of whom belong to the working classes, 794-797—-—Large increase 
since 1870 in the rateable value, the majority of the houses being rated under 25 /., 798- 
801——Vast extent of the paii~h; great grievance in respect of the tolis on Waterloo, 
Vauxhall, and other bridges, 802-804. 809. 

Complaint as to the serious obstruction caused by the toll on Vauxhall Bridge to the 
tramway traffic; great convenience to the public if the tramway were laid over the 
bridge, 804-806——Willingness of Lambeth parish to contribute its fair proportion 
towards the repair of the bridges if toll-free, 807—809. 

Morrill, James Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Chairman of the Fulham Bridge 
Company, 671——Objection to the bridge being bought up, as the property is an im- 
proving one and has always paid good dividends, 672, 673 The bridge has been 
maintained in a good condition, though it is the oldest upon the Thames, 7d. Particu- 
lars relative to the capital, the average receipts from tolls, annually, and the expenditure ; 
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Morrill, James Robert (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
surplus sufficent to pay about 7 per cent. exclusive of 6147. a year now being applied 
towards paying off a loan incurred in respect of the navigation, 674-690. 

Expediency of calculating the profits of anv toll-bridge about to be freed before any 
adjacent bridges are freed, 690—-—Claim of the officers of the bridges to compensa- 
tion, 2. 

Mottershead, Thomas. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)——Information relative to the very large 
number of working men, and of women and girls, who live south of Vauxhall Bridge, and 
who cross the bridge daily to and from their work on the Middlesex side ; great hardship 
of the toll as a tax upon the earnings of these people, 307-321——Strong interest taken 
by the working classes in the question of abolition of the tolls, 312-314——Reasons for 
working men preferring fo live in Vauxhall and in the Wandsworth-road, instead of in 
Westminster, though the latter is nearer to their work and the payment of a toll is not 
involved, 321-330. 

Opinion that the tolls should be redeemed by means of a rate rather than by an exten- 
sion of the coal and wine duties, 331-336——Doubt as to a rate pressing unduly upon 
the landlords of houses let out to working men, 336-339. 


ee _ 


N. 


Nelson, Thomas James. ‘Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is solicitor to the Corporation of 
London; also to the joint bridges committee for freeing the bridges up the Thames, 423. 
426 Explanation of the circumstances under which the Coal and Wine Duties Con- 
tinuance Act of 1868 was passed, providing for one year’s extension of the duties in order 
to free certain bridges up the Thames, and three on the Lea, 426, 427 Appointment 
under an Act in 1869 of a joint committee, comprising six members nominated by the 
Corporation and six by the Metropolitan Board, for carrying out the work of freeing the 
bridges specified by the Act of 1868; difficulty in raising the required money, though 
the work is now nearly completed, 427. 5S ll 

Payment of about twenty years’ purchase of the net receipts for Kew, Hampton, Staines, 

and Walton bridges, 428-430—— Small sum required for freeing Kingston Bridge, 429 
Sufficiency generally of an estimate of twenty years’ purchase, 431 Difficulty in 
calculating the purchase money required for Waterloo Bridge; circumstance of the 
original subscribers having never received anything, 431-435. 

Opinion that an immediate rate on a certain area is the best way of raising the required 
money for freeing the remaining toll bridges, 436 Views of a committee of the Cor- 
poration of London in favour of the metropolitan police district as the area of taxation ; 
larger extent of this area than of that of the Metropolitan Board, 437, 438 -— Use made 
of the bridges, in a varying degree, by all people within the metropolitan police district, 439 
—-Suegestion by the committee of the Corporation that the matter be carried out by 
the joint bridges committee; functions to be discharged by the latter in levying the 


rate, &c., 440-447. 


7 My 


r. 


Peek, Sir Henry (Member of the House). (Analysis of bis Evidence.)—Strong representa- 
tion as to the expediency of removing the toll on Chelsea Bridge; obstacle, through the 
toll, to the enjoyment of Battersea Park by the working classes, 134. 144——Difficulty as 
regards the area of taxation for freeing the metropolitan bridges; objection to adopting 
the Parliamentary divisions of the county of Surrey for taxation purposes, 134-137. 147, 5. 
148 Disgrace to the agein such high ways as the bridges being taxed, 134 Feeling 
in Mid-Surrey in favour of freeing the bridges, even though part of the district were _ 
taxed for the purpose, 138. 155——Recent increase of the toll upon old Battersea ~ 
Bridge, 138, 139. 

Concurrence in certain views of Mr. E, K. Blyth as to the fairness of the districts out- 
side the area of the Metropolitan Board of Works contributing something towards free- 
ing the bridges, 141-143 Fairness in the Wimbledon district being required to 
contribute, 141. 145, 146, 149 Objection to the area being determined by drawing a 
circle round a central point, such as Charing Cross, 150——Approval on the whole of the 
metropolitan police area as the area of taxation, 153, 154. 156, 157. 


Pelton, John. | (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Representation by witness of the financial 
Committee of the Croydon local board, 981—— Charge of nearly 1,000 /. a year tu be 
imposed upon the Croydon ratepayers by the Bill for freeing the London bridges; further 
charge for repairs, renewals, &c., 932-984 Exceedingly remote interest of Croydon’ 
in the matter; sufficiency of London and Westminster bridges for the access of Croydon 
people to the metropolis, Waterloo and Vauxhall bridges being used in a very inap- 


preciable degree, 985-1013. 


Penrhyn, 
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Penrhyn, Leycester. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Attendance of witness before the Com- 
mittee as Chairman of the Surrey Quarter Sessions, in order to represent the injustice of 
taxing the county for freeing the metropolitan toll bridges, 500-503——Absence of 
injustice in treating the charge as for the national benefit and in defraying the cost 
out of the Consolidated Fund, 503. 528——Approval also of the charge being defrayed 
out of the metropolitan funds, in the same way as the cost of the Thames Embank- 
ment, 503, 504. 528-531. 

Evidence in support cf the conclusion that it would be exceedingly unfair to make 
the distant portions of the county of Surrey contribute to the cost of freeing and 
maintaining the Thames bridges, 503 e¢ seg.—-—Opinion that the effect of imposing the 
charge for purchase and maintenance on the county rates would be to nearly double the 
rate in Surrey ; examination as to the data for, and the accuracy of, this calculation, 507- 
513- 559-577: 

Probability of the estimates formed as to the cost of purchase being very fallacious; 
illustration in the case of Kew and other bridges already purchased, 507-511. 545-547- 
572-577 Large outlay anticipated in respect of maintenance and repairs, §11, 512. 
542-544. 566-569——-Heavy cost expected in rebuilding some of the bridges, which are 
in a bad state of repair, 513. 570——Reference to the Act of 43 Geo. 3, in 1803, as 
excluding the bridges in question from being county bridges, 514, 515. 


Argument that the contribution by the metropolitan district towards the bridges in 
distant parts of Surrey is already more than recouped by the large sum which the county 
pays to the metropolis under various heads, 516. 532-536. 580-582——Proportion of 
one-third the rateable value of Surrey outside the area of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, 516, 517- 580 Concurrence of the Surrey magistrates in the opinion as to 
the advantage of freeing the bridges, 518. 


Approval to some extent of the coal and wine duties as a means of purchase, 519-521. 
537, 638——Admission as to Croydon, Kingston, and other places in Surrey deriving 
some benefit from a removal of the tolls, 522-526. 548-553——Average charge of 
5271. a year in Surrey for the mere repair of the county bridges, 527 Object of 
witness to protest against the cost of purchase, &c., being defrayed out of the county 
rate, rather than to suggest an area upon which the charge should fall, 528-531 
539-544- 

Complaint as to the maintenance of Kew and Staines bridges having been thrown. 
upon the county, 540, §41——Conclusion as to half the cost of repair and rebuilding 
falling on Surrey, if the bridges be made county bridges, 541-544. 566-570. 583 —— 
Approval on the whole of the metropolitan police area, as the area of taxation; 
objections to which open, 548-558 Fairness in the metropolitan portions of Surrey 
contributing to the rate, 578-580 Expediency of the same area being taxed for 
maintenance and repair as for purchase, 583-585. 


Petitions. Few petitions against the Bill, whilst there have been many influentiai petitions 
in favour of the present movement, Blyth 37. 56, 57 Numerous petitions from ves- 
tries and district boards in favour of freeing the bridges, Fowler 118. 


Pledges (Payment of Tolls). Frequency of pledges being left with the toll collectors by 
persons unable to pay the toll, Blyth 36; Rep. iv. ; 


Police Rate (Metropolis). Proposed levy of the rate for freeing the bridges in the same 
way as the police rate and with the same machinery, Roche 496-498——Convenience in 
levying and collecting a rate by the machinery of the police rate, in which case repre- 
sentation and taxation do not go together, Corrie 815. 818. 822. 828. 844-847. 


See also Area of Taxation. 
Poorer Classes. See Labouring Classes. 


Prostitution (Waterloo Road). Way in which the toll on Waterloo Bridge operates in 
increasing the proportion of prostitution south of the bridge, Applegarth 289-294—— 
Exception. taken to the statement that the tolls have a prejudicial effect as regards pros- 
titution in the district south of the bridge, Clarke 777, 778. 


Public, The. Numerous meetings held, and numerously signed petitions presented to the 
House in favour of freeing the bridges, Blyth 37. 56——Disgrace to the age in such 
highways as the bridges being taxed, Sir HI. Peek 134. 

Conclusive evidence before the Committee as to the strong public feeling upon the 
subject. of the tolls, Rep. iv. 


See also Labouring Classes. Metropolitan Free Bridges Association. 


PURCHASE OF BRIDGES: 

Data for the calculation that all the toll bridges may be purchased for from 
1,200,0001. to 1,300,0002., and that 1,500,000 1, as estimated by the Metropolitan 
Board in 1873 and 1875, is a much larger sum than would be required, Blyth 41, 

da | . O 42. 
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PURCHASE OF BRIDGES—continued. 


42. 44-49——Concurrence in Mr. Blyth’s estimate of the cost of buying up the bridges ; 
witness has twice made inquiry on the subject, and considers 1,500,000 7. an ample 
estimate, Gunn 201-206. '232-297—-—Conclusion as to the sufficiency generally of an 
estimate of twenty years’ purchase; precedents to this effect, Welson 428-431. 


Probability of the estimates formed as to the cost of purchase being very fallacious ; 
illustration in the case of Kew and other bridges already purchased, Penrhyn 507-511. 
545-547> 572-577 Expediency of calculating the profits of any toll bridge about to 
be freed before any adjacent bridges are freed or the tolls reduced, Nelson 613, 6143 
Morrill 690 Conclusion as to the amount required being limited bythe Bill, Corrie 
863-866. 

Probability of a million and a half being insufficient for the purchase of the toll- 
bridges, if the costs of arbitration, compensation to officers, winding up, &c., be taken 
into consideration, Jones 931, 932. 965-967. 980 Conclusion that the bridges can- 
not all be bought on the basis of a certain number of years’ purchase of the tolls; 
reference hereon to the liberal purchase money for Southwark Bridge, 7b. 932-935. 942, 
943 Expediency of the whole sum required for all the bridges being raised bervre any 
one bridge 1s dealt with, and put to the expense of arbitration, 7b. 948. 


Conclusion as to the sufficiency of a sum of 1,200,000/. to redeem the tolls on the 
. Thames bridges, Richardson 1054-1058. 


Other questions besides the net value of tlie tolls, with reference to which the purchase 
money or compensation should be calculated, Rep. iv Data upon which the Com- 
mittee conclude that 1,200,000 2. or 1,300,000 J. would meet the cost of compensation, 
including all expenses, 1b. Recommendation, however, that provision be made for 
raising, if necessary, 1,500,0G0/., which is upwards of twenty-eight years’ purchase of 
the net produce, 2d. iv, v. i 


Conclusion that the amount of compensation should be ascertained, in default of agree- 
ment, under the usual provisions adopted by Parliament with reference tothe compulsory 
purchase of property, ftep. iv. vii. 

See also Area of Taxation. Bridge House Estates. Coal and Wine Duties. 

Consolidated Fund. Kew and other Bridges. Loans. Rate. 


Putney Bridge. Belief that Putney Bridge is ina very decrepid condition, Penrhyn 513. 


R. 


RATE (PURCHASE OF BRIDGES): 


Concurrence of different Select Ccmmittees of ‘the House in recommending purchase 
by means of a rate, Blyth 5-13. 15-21. 50 Statement of the rateable value of 
different areas, that of the counties of Surrey and Middlesex being 23,795,5691., ib. 52— 
55—— Sufficiency of a rate of five-eighths of a penny on the counties or on the 
Metropolitan Board area to meet the required charge, 7b. 111-113 Supplemental 
legislation necessary if five-eighths of a penny were msufficient ; improbability of this 
contingency, 7). 114, 115. 


Large increase going on in the rateable value of the area of the Metropolitan Board, and 
of the Metropolitan police area and county area, Gunn 166-175 Total of 27,159,000 2. 
as the rateable value of the area described in the Bill before the Committee, 2b. 168, 169— 
Largely increasing amount produced by a penny rate upon. the area of the Metropolitan 
Board, so that improvements may thus be effected if the coal and wine duties are not $ 
available, 7b. 225. 243. 


Opinion that the tolls should be redeemed by means ofa rate, rather than by an 
extension of the coal and wine duties, Mottershead 331-336—— Doubt as to a rate 
pressing unduly upon’ the landlords of houses Jet out to working men, 7b. 336-339 
Opinion that an immediate rate on a certain area is the best way of freeing the toll- 
bridges, Nelson 436. 

Expediency of the rate being made payable out of the general district rates of the 
various district boards and parishes, instead of being levied as a sewers rate, Roche 473, 
4747—— Approval of the charge being defrayed out of metropolitan funds, in the same way 
as the cost of the Thames Embankment, Penrhyn 503, 504. 628-531. 


Calculation that a rate of less than a halfpenny in. the pound upon the valuation of 
Surrey aud Middlesex would redeem in fifty years a capital sum of 1,200,000 /. required 
for freeing the toll bridges included in the Bill, Rechardson 1024. 1054-1069 
Average charge of 48,000 J. a year for fifty years required for interest upon, and redemp- 
tion of, capital ; explanation as to the operation of this plan, 7b, 1024. 1059-1069. 

Concurrence of the Committee in the proposal of the Committees of 1854 and 1855, 
that the necessary sum be raised by means of a rate, Rep, y——Approval of the proposed 

_ rate being levied and collected as a general district rate, and not as a sewers rate, 7b. 
Explanations 
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RATE (PURCHASE OF BRIDGES)—continued. 


Explanations as to the amount of rate required according to the area of taxation that 
may be adopted ; sufficiency of a halfpenny rate if the total compensation should not 
materially exceed 1,200,000 /., Rep. v, vi-— Opinion that the rate should be so adjusted 
as to distribute the cost over a period of from forty to sixty years, 7b. vi. 


Conclusion that the necessary legal powers should be vested in the Metropolitan 
Board, who should be authorised to borrow a sum not exceeding 1,500,0001., to be 
secured on the consolidated rate of the Board, Rep. vii. 


See also Area of Taxation. Coal and Wine Duties. County Rate. 


Croydon. 
Leans. Purchase of Bridges. 


Receipts from Tolls. Information submitted relative to the net income of the several toll 
bridges in 1865; estimate of 55,1347. as the total net earnings in 1876; Blyth 38, 39 
Statement of the gross and net tolls in 1865, and in 1874 and 1875; Blyth 39; 
App. 78; 79: : . 
Statement showing a total of 44,7377. as the net earnings of the bridges in 1865; 
addition of 1,978 d. represented by the bridges opened since that year, App. 77. 


Total net produce of between 51,0007. and 52,000 /. at the present time, Rep. iv. 


Reeks, Charles Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Architect in charge of the 
building land at Battersea belonging to the Oftice of Works, 653——Explains that 
Yhelsea Bridge is open free on Sundays and on certain holidays, 654—~—Supplies par- 
ticulars relative to the Government land round Battersea Park, the total value being 
estimated at 120,0001, about 68,7207. of which amount is represented by some forty- 
three acres of unlet land, 654-669——Steps have been taken with a view to building 


operations, but the land is greatly depreciated for building purposes by the toll on Chelsea 
Bridge, 654-662. 667-670. 


Repairs and Maintenance. Large outlay anticipated in respect of maintenance and 
repairs, Penrhyn 511, 512. 542-544. 566-569~—— Heavy cost expected in rebuilding 
some of the bridges, which are ina bad state of repair, 1b. 513. 570. 

Particulars submitted relative to the cost of repair and maintenance of the several toll 
bridges, Blyth 810; App. 8o.. 


Comparatively small outlay required for repairs and maintenance, Rep. v Con- 
clusion of the, Committee that, when free, the bridges (with the exception of Chelsea, 


Charing Cross, and Cannon-street bridges) should be declared to be county bridges, 
ib. vii. 


Richardson, Guildford Barker. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Represents Greenwich at 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, 1014 Complains strongly that Deptford Creek 
Bridge has been excluded from the list of bridges proposed by Mr. M‘Arthur’s Bill to be 
freed, 1015, 1016 The district of Greenwich and Deptford would take every means 


of protesting against compulsory contribution towards freeing bridges in London, if the 
bridge in question were left untouched, 1016. 


Prominent part taken by witness in advocating an extension of the coal and wine 
duties as a means of freeing the bridges, Government however continuing adverse 
thereto, 1018 Evidence in detail in support of the conclusion that if the tolls on 
Waterloo and other bridges be redeemed by means ofa rate, the only fair plan is to 


throw the rate upon the counties in which the several hridges are situate, 1018-1021. 
1024. 1027. 1036 e¢ seq. 


Large proportion of the cost of the county bridgés in Surrey and Middlesex paid by 
the metropolitan ratepayers; argument on this ground that the districts outside the 
metropolitan area should contribute their share. towards. /reeing and maintaining the 
bridges in London, 1018-1021. 1024. 1036 e¢ seg——Argument also that the cost of 


freeing and maintaining Depttord Creek Bridge should in fairness be borne out of the 
county rate for Kent, 1018. 1036 e¢ seq. 


Explanation as to the interest of the South Eastern Railway Company in Deptford 
Creek Bridge; annual payment by the latter to the Bridge Company of the difference 
between the tolls and the sum of 2,325 /., the former being from 800 /. to 1,200 /. a year; 
1022, 1023. 1033, 1034. 1050-1053 Calculation that a rate of less than a halfpenny 
in the pound upon the valuation of Surrey and Middlesex would redeem in fifty years a 
capital sum of 1,200,000 /. required for freeing the toll bridges included in the Bill, 
1024. 1054-1069——Average charge of 48,oco/. a year for fifty years required for 
interest upon and redemption of capital; explanation as to the operation of this plan, 
1024. 1059-1069 Small proportion of the charge which would fall on the counties 
outside the metropolis, 1024. 

Suggestions as to the administrative body for effecting redemption; if the cost be 
borne by the metropolitan police area the matter had better be left eutirely to the 
Metropolitan Board, 1025, 1026——Advantage in raising the money. by the issue of 


244. P Metropolitan 
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Richardson, Guildford Barker. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
Metropolitan Board Consolidated Stock, 1027——Concurrence’ in the’ view that the per- 
manent character of Waterloo Bridge should entitle it to some consideration when the 
number of years’ purchase'is being decided, 1028+1031. 

Calculation that 40,000 7. would be required to redeem the tolls on Deptford Creek 
Bridge, to rebuild it on a larger scale, and to maintain certain adjacent roads, 1032—— 
Prejudicial effect of the tolls upon the locality, 1033-1035———Explanation of the plan 
proposed jointly by the Greenwich District Board and’ the Metropolitan Board for 
freeing Deptford Bridge, and for throwing the bridge in future on the county ; 
further advocacy of the latter arrangement, 1045-1053. 1070+1075 Conclusion as 
to the sufficiency of a sum of 1,200,000/. to redeem the tolls on the. Thames. bridges,. 
1054--1058, 


Roads (Approaches to Bridges). Conclusion of the Committee that afier the bridges are 
freed any roads which are at present repaired by the bridge companies should become 
parish roads, Rep. vii. pe 


Roche, Charles Mills. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has long been a member of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and is strongly im favour of freeing’ the toll bridges over 
the Thames, 464, 465 Opinion of the Board that the bridges should be freed. by: 
means of the coal and wine duties, these being co-extensive with the metropolitan police 
area, 465-467. 486 Reasons for adopting the metropolitan police district as the area 
of taxation, if a rate be preferred by Parliament to an extension of. the coal. and wine 
duties, 468-471. 486. 491. 494. 499. 

Views of the Metropolitan Board, through its Parliamentary Committee, in favour of 
the duty of freeing the bridges being carried out by a‘body representing the ratepayers 
in the area of taxation, and not by the Kew Bridges Joint Committee ; objections to the 
latter body for the purpose, 472. 483, 484. 488 Expediency of the rate being made 
payable out of the general district rates of the various district boards and parishes, in- 
stead of being levied’ as a sewers’ rate, 473, 474. 


Objection to a smaller rate in the outlying districts cf the area of taxation than in the 
metropolitan districts, 479, 480. 489, 490 —~Disapproval of a special commission. for 
raising the required funds, 481-495 Opinion that’ the Corporation of London 
_ should not be represented separately in the matter of imposing the rate, &c., 482- 

484. ; 
Suggestion that the districts outside the Metropolitan Board area and within the metro- 
politan police area might elect representatives to act with the Board in raising and ex- 
pending the money, 485-487. 492, 493. 495———Doubt as: to: the expediency of taxing’ 
the. whole county of Surrey for the removal of the tolls, 494 Proposed: levy of the 
rate in the same way as the police rate, and. with the same machinery, 496-498. 


Royal Commission of 1859. Reference to the Report of the Royal Commission of 1859 
upon turnpike gates and toll bars within six miles of Charing Cross, as showing the im- 
portance attached by the Commission to freeing the bridges, Blyth 158. 


S. 
Salaries of Officers. Charge of 2,0227. for salaries to directors aud officers, Blyth. 39 ; 


App. 78.——See also Compensation to Officers. 
Shares, Value of. Information as to’the value of the shares in the'different. toll’ bridges ; 
tendency to increase through the proposal to purchase, Blyth 80-84. 


Southwark Bridge. Purchase of the tolls on Southwark Bridge by the Corporation-of 
London in 1867, Blyth 24, 25——Immense increase of traffic over Southwark Bridge 
since it has been freed, Blyth 36 ; Fowler 124, 125; Applegarth 280-289; Bazter 404, 
405——Loan raised upon the Bridge House Estates for purchasing Southwark Bridge, 
the expenditure having been 615,0002, Baxter 344. 427, 422-—~—Circumstance of the 
ordinary shareholders having got the larger portion of the sumi paid for the bridge, Jones 
967-970+ a 


Surrey. See County Rate. Croydon. 
E. 


Fraffic., Very large diversion: of’ traffic’ from Waterloo Bridge’ to the free bridges on’ either 
side, Blyth 35, 36 Paper by Mr. Paynter adverted to as proving the great obstrac- 
tion caused. not only by turnpike gates, but. by the bridge! tolls, to. traffic; ib. 159. 

Return showing the: growth of traffic’ sinee 1865; Appi 79. 
Effect of the tolls in causing’ an overcrowding of traffic upon free bridges, Rep. iv. 
Tramways, 
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Tramways. Complaint as to the serious obstruction caused by the toil on. Vauxhall 
_ Bridge to the tramway traffic; great convenience to the public if the tramway were laid 
over the bridge, Mitchell 804-806. 


Turnpike Tolls. Impression that the Royal Commission of 1859, which led to the abo- 
lition of turnpike tolls round. London, recommended that Waterloo Bridge should be 
freed; subsequent abolition of turnpike tolls'in 1864 and 1865, Blyth 22-24 
Stronger argument for freeing the bridges than for removing turnpike tolls, Applegarth 
269. ; 


V. 


Value of Property. Evidence given on former inquiries in support of the conclusion that 
the tolls greatly depreciated the value of property south of the Thames, Blyth 36 
Depreciation in the value of house property in the. Waterloo-road by reason of the toll, 
Fowler 124. 126, 127; Applegarth 295-304. 

Comment by the Committee upon'the effect of the tolls.in depreciating the value of 
property, Rep. iv. 
See also Battersea, and Battersea Park. 


Vauxhall Bridge. Considerable increase of tolls in the case of Vauxhall Bridge since 
1865; Blyth 39, 40-——The last dividend was 20s. per share, 7b. 82. 


Great hardship of the toll in the case of the working classes, Mottershead 307-321 
Reasons for working men preferring to live in Vauxhall and in the Wandsworth-road, 
instead of in Westminster, though the latter is nearer to their work, and the payment of 
a toll is not involved, 2b. 321-330. 


Expenditure of 296,998 /. upon the bridge and roads, the property being a paying one, 


increasing annually in value, Dolan 449——-Ownership by the Bridge Company of 
wharves and other property near the bridge, producing 500 /. a year, which should be 
purchased with the bridge, ib. 449-453 Estimate of 299,750/..as the value of the 
bridge and other property, based upon twenty-five years’ purchase of the net receipts, 
with 10 per cent..extra for increasing value, 7b. 453-459-——Small amount of the annual 
repairs, these being included in the-working expenses, ib. 460-463. 

Amount of tolls:and of outgoings in-1865; net. income of 8,169 71., App. 77——Net 
earaings of 10,382. in the year 1874-75 ; 2b..78——— Growth of; tolls since 1865, ib. 79. 
~~ Annual expenditure in repairs, 2b. 80. 

See also Tramways. 


W. 


Wandsworth Bridge. Constraction of Wandsworth Bridge in order chiefly to improve the 
property near the bridge; drawback through the want of better approaches, Matheson 
~ 725-728. 

Extensive district accommodated by the bridge, though the tolls are donbtless'a heavy 
tax, and have greatly retarded building operations on either side, Foakes 878, 879. 899- 
903 Greal difficulty through the road to: the bridge not-having been constructed to 
the satisfaction of the parish, so that it is not lighted; large increase of traffic expected 
when the approaches are in a proper state, id, 880. 883-886. 894-899. go7-—Expendi- 
ture upon the bridge of 120,000 /. of share capital and 30,000 /. of loans); explanation 
hereon that most of the shares went direct to the contractor for the bridges, 2b. 881, 882. 
892-897. 909-921. 926-930——Very little dealing in the shares ; witness. does not know 
their price, 2b. 833. 924, 925. 

Small receipts hitherto, so that they do not cover the working expenses, the tolls having 
however, increased to about 107. a week ; much better results anticipated in course of 
time, Foahes 883-891. 894. 899-901. 904-906—— Failure of the expectations of the 
Bridge Company as to the profit to be derived from the acquisition of land near the 
bridge, 7b. 906. 910, 911 ——-Large compensation necessarily given for the land required 
for approaches, ib. 910. 916. 


Estimated net income of 3,0001., App. 78. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE: 


Effect of the toll on Waterloo Bridge in promoting over-crowding in districts north 
of the bridge, Blyth 36; Applegarth 270-272——Small increase ot tolls since 1865, 
Blyth 39 ——The original shares are utterly worthless, 1b. 82——-Stagnation of traffic 
over the bridge, the property in Waterloo-road being greatly depreciated by the 
tolls ; impetus and improvement by freeing the bridge, Fowler 124. 126-127; Apple- 
garth 295-304: Foakes 902, 903 Great importance of this bridge as a line of 
communication, Fowler 127. | 
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WATERLOO BRIDGE —continued. 


Great hardship of Waterloo Bridge toll in the case of children employed at the theatres 
at small wages, who live south of the bridge, Applegarth 268——Heavy incidence of the 
toll upon working men who have to cross the bridge to and from their work, Apple-. 
garth 268, 269; Foakes 903 Difficulty in calculating the money required for the 
bridge; circumstance of the original subscribers having never received anything, 
Nelson 431-435. 


Particulars relative to the capital of the bridge under various heads; total expenditure 
of 1,059,464 1. up to the opening of the bridge, Clarke 734-737—-—Capital of 500,000 ., 
raised in the shape of annuities; arrears in respect of these to the amount of about 
3,600,000 L., ib. 734-735. 763-765 Falling off in the tolls, owing to special causes 
between 1866 and 1870; gradual increase since the latter year, the umount for the year: 
ending February 1876 being 22,7051, 7b. 738, 739 Average expenses of about 
3,500 2. a year, 2b. 740-742 Receipts derived from rents, money invested, &c., 7b. 
742-746. ; 

Statement showing the payment on account of the annuities after payment of the bond 
interest ; considerable arrear accruing annually, Clarke 747-754, 759-765 ——Advance 
in the price of the shares from about 27, to 71. 10 s., though nothing has ever been paid by 
way of dividend ; effect of the present inquiry in causing increase of price, ib. 755-759>. 
768-775 Claim on the part of the original shareholders to some portion of the 
purchase money, if the bridge be bought up; suggestion that the apportionment of 
the money be settled by Act, 2b. 765-775. 781, 782. 

Denial that the toll is a great tax upon children employed in the theatres, Clarke 778 
——Non-objection to the principle of Mr. M‘Arthur’s Bill, as regards the freeing of 
toll bridges, 7b. 774—-Very substantial and permanent character of Waterloo Bridge, 
the cost for repairs being very small, 7b. 781. 

Expensive and permanent character of the structure, so that the bridge company may 
well claim compensation at a higher rate than if the bridge were of stone and iron, Jones 
935- 942- 973 Increase in the market value of the original shares from 21. or 3 7. to 
71. or 81., owing probably to the prospect of the bridge being purchased, 7b. 936-948. 
974-976-— Argument that though the original shares may never produce any return 
or interest, there is a claim to compensation for such shares; without them the bridge would 
never have been built, id. 936-948. 971-979 Expenditure of more than 1,000,000 7. 
upon the bridge, 7b. 942 Representation as to the claim of the annuitants, as well as 
of the original shareholders, to compensation; the former are now. partially paid, whilst 
the bondholders are paid in full, 2b. 972-979. 


Concurrence in the view that the permanent character of Waterloo Bridge should 
entitle it to some consideration when the number of years’ purchase is being decided, 
Richardson 1028-1031. 

Amount of gross income, of outgoings, and of net income in 1865; App. 77 Net. 
annual earnings of 19,6787. at the present time; growth of tolls since 1865; 26. 78, 79 
-—— Amount expended annually in repairs, 2b. 80 Annual amount of tolls for the 
period 1866-76; average of 21,371 2. yearly, 2b. 81-——Total of 974,591 /. received in 
tolls since the opening of the bridge, 7d. 

See also Labouring Classes. Lambeth. Prostitution. 
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Westminster Bridge. Representation as to. the crowded traffic at times on Westminster 
Bridge, and as to the relief to be afforded if Waterloo and Vauxhall bridges were toll be 
free, Denning 783-7809. See also Traffic. 


Wimbledon. Fairness in the Wimbledon district being required to contribute to the cost of 
freeing the bridges, Sir H. Peek 149. 


Working Men. See Labouring Classes. 
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, TOLL BRIDGES (RIVER THAMES) BILL; 


TOGETHER WITH THE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE, 


ieee OM EVIDENCE. 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
30 June 1876. 


Sop. 


REPORT (CS et eee 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE - 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE- -. - - 
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Monday, 19th June 1876. 


Ordered, THat the Tort Bripexs (River THAmeEs) Bit be read a Second Time, 
and committed to a Select Committee. 


Thursday, 22nd June 1876. 


Ordered, THat the Committee do consist of Eleven Members, Six to be nominated by 
the House, and Five by the Committee of Selection. 


Committee nominated of—: 


6 ' Mr. Coope. Sir Andrew Lusk. 
Mr. Cubitt. Sir Charles Russell. 
Sir James Hogg. Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 
Ordered, THAT all Petitions presented during this Session against the Bill be referred 
to the Committee, and. that such of the Petitioners as pray to, be heard by themselves, 
their Counsel or Agents, be heard upon their Petitions, if they think fit, and Counsel 
heard in favour of the Bill against the said Petitions. 
Ordered, THat the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 
Ordered, THat Three be the Quorum bf the Committee. 
Friday, 23rd June 1876. 
Members added by the Committee of Selection— 
Mr. Stansfeld. Mr. Wait. 
Mr. Rodwell. Mr. Ralli. 
Mr. Hanbury. 
The Committee on the Toll Bridges (River Thames) Bill will meet on Wednesday, 
28th June, at One of the clock, to choose Chairman and proceed with the Bill. 
Ordered, TuaT the Petition of Justices of Kent, to be heard by Counsel, against the 
» Bill, be referred to the Committee. 


Monday, 26th June 1876. 


Ordered, THAT the Petitions against the Bill, from Conservators of the River Thames, 
Local Board of Staines, London Gaslight Company, and St. Mary-le-Strand, be referred 
to the Committee. 


Ordered, Tuat the Reports of the following Select Committees of this House, and the 
Evidence taken before them, be referred to the Committee, namely :— 
The Committee of 1836 on Metropolitan Communications, and the freeing of 
Waterloo and Southwark Bridges ; 
328. a2, The 


The Committee of 1841 on Metfopolitan Improvements, and the freeing Waterloo 
and other Bridges; 

The Committee of 1854 upon the Thames Bridges, including the freeing of the 
Toll-paying Bridges ; 

The Committee of 1855 upon Metropolitan Communications, including the 
Bridges over the Thames ; 

The Committee of 1865 upon the Metropolitan Toll Bridges Bill, and the Chelsea 
Toll Abolition Bill; and 

The Committee of 1876 upon the Toll-paying Bridges over the Thames. 


Wednesday, 28th June 1876. 


Ordered, THAT the Petition from Greenwich, against the Bill, be referred to the Com- 
mittee. ' ar 


Thursday, 29th June 1876. 


ee 


Ordered, THAT the Petition from Greenwich! against the Bill,-be referred to the ee 
mittee. 


Se 


Re; Bea Omak 1 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE to whom the Tott BripeEs (RIvER 
THAMES) Bit was referred;—HAve considered the said Bill, and taken 
Evidence thereon, which they have agreed to Report to the House; and have 


gone through the Bill, and made Amendments thereunto. 


30 June 1876. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Wednesday, 28th June 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Stansfeld. Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur. 
Sir James Hoge. Sir Andrew Lusk. 

Mr. Cubitt. Mr. Rodwell. 

Mr. Ralli. 


Mr. STANSFELD was called to the Chair. 
The Committee deliberated. 


To.u Bripces (River THameEs) BILt. 


Preamble read the first time. 
Counsel for the Bill :—Mr. Gates and Mr. Batten. é 
Agent :—Messrs. Wilkins &.Blyth., 


The followieg Petitions against the Bill were read and appeared upon : 


1. 


Cu 


10. 


1a: 


12, 


13. 


Mr. 


Justices of Kent. \ 
Counsel :-—Mr. F. Russell. 
Agent :—Mr. Norton. ete: 


. Conservators of the River ‘Thames. 


Agents :—Messrs. Wyatt. 


. London Gaslight Company (on Clauses). 


Agent:—Mr. H. E. Brown. 


. Waterloo Bridge Company. 


Counsel :—Mr. R. E. Webster. 
Agents :—Messrs. Lowless & Co. 


.. Justices of Middlesex. 


Agent :—Mr. T. Coates. 


- Metropolitan Board of Works. 


Counsel :—Mr. Cripps, Q.c., and Mr. O’Hara. 
Agents :—Messrs. Dyson & Co. 


. Board of Works of Greenwich. 


Agent :—Mr. Cripps. 


. Vauxhall Bridge Company. 


Agent :—Mr. Cripps: 


. South Eastern Railway Company. 


Agent :— Mr, Stevens. 


Corporation of the City of London. 
Counsel :—Sir Edmund Beckett, Q.c., and Mr. P. Goldney. 
Agent:—Mr. Corrie. 


Lambeth Bridge Company. 
Agents:—Messrs. Clabon & Fearon. 


Justices of Surrey (on Clauses). 
Agents:—Messrs. Wyatt & Co. 


Local Board of Staines. 
Agent:—Mr. J. E. Bradfield. 


Gates was heard to open the case in support of the Preamble of the Bill. 


Sir Edmund Beckett, on behalf of the Corporation of the City of London, made an 
application that the Promoters should not be allowed to proceed with the Bill in consequence 
of the very numerous alterations that had been made in it since the Second Reading. 


Room cleared.—The Committee deliberated. 


vu iru 
| A 


The | 


ON THE TOLL BRIDGES (RIVER THAMES) BILL. vil 


The Committee decided to proceed with the consideration of the Bill. 
Parties called in, and informed thereof. 


Mr. Gates, in support of the Preamble of the Bill, called the following witnesses :— 
Mr. Francis Hayman Fowler, Mr. Edmund Kell Blyth, and Mr. Arthur Gunn, who were 
severally examined. 


Mr. Goldney stated, that in conseqnence of the decision of the Committee, the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London withdrew their opposition. 


Room cleared.— The Committee deliberated. 


Preamble read a second time, and amended by striking out the recitals relating to the 
value of the tolls sought to be extinguished, the sum to be borrowed, and the rate to be 
raised for the extinguishment of the debt, and by adding a recital as to the carrying out 
of the powers in the Act by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


Question, That the Preamble as amended is proved—put, and agreed to. 


Parties called in, and informed thereof. 


[ Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 30th June 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. STANSFELD in the Chair. 


Sir Andrew Lusk. Mr. Cubitt. 
Mr. Hanbury. . Mr. Wait. 
Sir James Hogg. Mr. Ralli. 
Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. Mr. Coope. 


Clauses considered, smended, and agreed to. 
Several new ¢lauses added. 
Room cleared. 


New clause (Justice of the Peace of Middlesex and Surrey to contribute towards 
maintenance of bridges) brought up, and read the first and second time.—Amendment 
proposed, in line 3, to leave out the words “ twelve hundred,” in order to insert the 
words “ two thousand ”—(Sir Andrew Lusk)—instead thereof.—Question put, That the 
words * twelve hundred” stand part of the clause—The Committee divided : » 


Ayes, 6. Noe, 1. 


Mr. Coope. Sir Andrew Lusk. 
Mr. Cubitt. 

Sir James Hogg. 

Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. 

Mr. Hanbury. 

Mr. Ralli. i 


Clause amended, and added. 
Parties called in, and informed of the decision of the Committee. 
Several New Clauses added. 


Schedule considered, amended, and agreed to. 


Ordered, To Report the Bill as amended, together: with the Minutes of Evidence, to 
The House. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Wednesday, 28th June 1876. 


MEMBERS PRUSENT:? 


Mr. Cubitt. Mr. Ralli. 
Sir James Hoge. Mr. Rodwell. 


Sir Andrew Lusk. My. Stansfeld. 
Mr. Alderman M‘ Arthur. ; 


Tur Ricut HonovrasLtE JAMES STANSFELD, In THE Cuarr 


Mr. Francis Hayman Fowler ; Examined by Mr. Batten. 


1. You are the representative of Lambeth at the Metropolitan Board of Mr. F... Fowler’ 
Works, I believe '—Yes. a8 June 1876, | 
2. You gave evidence on the 28th of April 1876, before the Select Committee ? 
I did. 
3. Have you read that evidence ?—I have. 
4. Have you any reason to change the opinion which you then expressed ?— 


No. 


Mr. Batten.| From what Counsel on the other side have said, I will put 
in his evidence of the 28th of April as Mr. Fowler’s evidence, and he can be 
cross-examined upon it. 


Chairman.]| \t is before the Committee. 


Mr. Batten.| It is before the Committee, but it is not ina shape in which 
it can be cross-examined upon. I think my learned friend, Sir Edmund 
Beckett, referred to it and treated it as evidence of eentlemen who were not 
in the room to be cross-examined. We tender the evidence as the evidence 
of a gentleman wishing to be examined on the statements in the Blue 
Book. Mr. Fowler has now repeated every word that is printed in the Blue 
Book, and he may be cross-examined upon any statement which he has 
made therein. 


_-! Cross-examined by Mr. Wyatt. 


5. Perhaps the Committee will allow me to put one question to Mr. lowler ; 
I have the honour to appear for the county of Surrey and for the Conservators 
of the River Thames ; I believe you are a member of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works ?—I am. 

_ 6. Have you seen the Bill, as amended, which is now before the Committee, 
and which the promoters have elected to proceed with *— Yes. 

7. Do you approve of that Bill ?—I do. 

8. Will you allow me to ask you one question with reference to the conser- 
vancy of the River Thames ; I apprehend that the Bill contemplates the acquisi- 
tion of the site of the several bridges r—-Yes. 

t3;. A g. May 


Mr. F. H. Fonler. 
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g. May I ask you what is the object of that power ?--In order that they may 
have power over the approaches and arches leading to the bridges. 

10. Do you see any objection to the Conservators of the River Thames having 
controi over the bed and soil of the river; you do not contemplate dealing with 
the water way, I presume ?—I do not think there is any intention of dealing 
with the water way. 

11. You see no objection to the insertion of a clause reserving to the Conser- 
vators of the River Thames the control over the bed and soil of the river ?— 
I see no objection to that, except in so far as it might possibly interfere with 
the abutments of the bridges and the piers of the bridges. Surely the persons 
belonging to the bridges must have the power of going and repairing the bridges, 
and soon. Further than that, I see no objection. 

12. You are aware that, by an Act of Parliament passed in the year 1854, 
there was a compromise of a suit between the Crown and the Conservators of the 
River Thames and the Corporation of the City of London ?—I am not aware of 
that fact. 

13. But you are perhaps aware that the bed and soil of the River Thames is 
vested in the Conservators ?—Yes. 

14. And that they have absolute control over the water way 0 Yes. 

15. Do you see any objection to the insertion of a clause preserving the rights 
of the Conservators in the water way ?—I see no objection to such a clause, pro- 
vided that all necessary opportunities should be given to the parties who have 
the care of the bridges to be able to repair the abutments and the piers. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Russell. 


16. I did not know that you were a member of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. Perhaps you will tell me whether the Metropolitan Board of Works did 
not promote a Bill last year for the purpose of freeing Deptford Creek Bridge 
from toll amongst other things r— Yes. 

17. Do you know that the notice which was given for that Bill stated that the 
Greenwich District Board should be called upon to repair that bridge -— 


Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps. 


18. On behalf of the Vauxhall Bridge Company, I will ask you are you aware 
that at the present time the Vauxhall Bridge Company are liable to repair and 
maintain their bridge ?—Yes. 

19. And if the tolls leviable on that bridye are extinguished, do you think it 
fair that the liability to repair and maintain the bridge should be ecntinued on 
the company ?—No; I apprehend that will not be so. 

20. Have you put any provision in the Bill that is before the Committee 
which makes you or any other body or company liable to repair sand maintain 
Vauxhall Bridge ?—I am not conversant with the exact provisions of the Bill in 
that respect, but I believe that the intention is that whichever body has the 
power to free those bridges will also have to maintain them for the future, and 
it will be paid out of the rate. 

21. Iam informed that in another part of the Bill there is a provision to 
that effect; with regard to the dissolution and the winding-up of the company, 
do you think it is fair. that the cost of that should be thrown upon the com- 
pany '—Really I can on no opinion upon that question ; I have not consi- 
dered it. 

22. Are you aware that the Vauxhall Bridge Company, in addition to their 
bridge, have a small wharf r—Yes, I believe they have some other property at 
Vauxhall. 

23. Do you not think it would be fair that there should be a provision in the 
Bill that if Vauxhall Bridge’ is taken their other property should be taken 
also ?—I suppose that will follow as a matter of course. It is to be taken under 
the Lands Clauses Act; and then I think they will take also all that appertains 
to the bridge. 


24. On 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Spencer. 


24. On behalf of the Greenwich Board, have you read the Report of the 
Select Committee upon the Toll Bridges Actsr—Yes. . 

25. Is it your opinion that, supposing the metropolis at large within the area 
of the jurisdiction’ of the Metropolitan Board of Works is taxed for the purpose of 
redeeming the tolls on the bridges, the Deptford Creek Bridge ought in fairness 
to be included within them, and the tolls to be redeemed ?—I do. 


Re-examined by Mr. Gates. 


26. I think you explained about the liability to repair Vauxhall Bridge; that 
is not to be le!t to the company after the extinction of their toll ?—I perfectly 
understand that. 


Mr, Edmund Kell Blyth, called in; Examine: by Mr. Gates. 


27. ARE you the Solicitor to the Free Bridges Association ?—I am. 

28. And were you examined before a Committee of this House in this present 
year, on the 28th of April r —I was. 

29. i think you gave supplementary evidence also on two other days; on 
Tuesday, the 2nd of May, and also on Friday, the 5th of May ?—I did. 

30. And have you read over that evidence as it is reported in the Minutes of 
Evidence in this Blue Book ?—I have. 

31. And do you agree to the statements which you then made, as they are 
reported ?— I adhere to the whole of it, with the exception of an inadvertent 
error at Question 26, which I corrected in my subsequent evidence on the 5th of 
May. , 

32. That is corrected afterwards by the evidence ? —Yes. 

33. Have you anything to add to that evidence ?—I have nothing to add 
except matters that will probably be better dealt with when the clauses come up. 
Upon the Preamble of the Bill 1 have nothing further to add. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Webster. 


34. 1 appear for the Waterloo Bridge Company ; it is a fact, is it not, that 
Waterloo Bridge is one of the bridges of the most substantial nature, and one of 
the best constructed bridges over the Thames ?—I believe so. 

35. This matter has been a good deal inquired into; do you remember that 
the figure of the cost which was expended in making the bridge was about 
between 1,000,000 7. and 1,100,000 /.?—I believe so; that is, upon the state- 
ment of the gentlemen representing that bridge. 

36. I suppose you will not deny this, that a bridge of that substantial nature 
and that description could not now be constructed for anything like that price ? 
—TI should think not. | : 

37. Although we know that, in order tu. make the bridge available to the 
public, the Waterloo Bridge Company had to build a very long approach upon 
the Surrey side right from the Obelisk, and also to the Strand on the other side ? 
—lI believe that is so, but it is so long ago that it was before my time. 

38. In the first place, I understand that you are quite willing that a clause 
should be inserted protecting the companies against any liability for the proper 
maintenance of the bridge, or anything of that kind ?—I think that ought to be 
inserted subject to the opinion of the Committee. 

39. The present Bill does not in any way protect them from subsequent 
liability ; perhaps you were not aware of that:—I do not think such a clause is 


Mr. F. HZ, Fowler. 
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Mr. E. K. Blyth. 


actually necessary, if the bridge is transferred to a responsible body like the ’ 


Metropolitan Board of Works, because of course this is under Parliamentary 
sanction, and I apprehend all the duties and responsibilities of the Bridge Com- 
pany would fall upon the Board of Works. 
40. You think that the machinery is unnecessary, but I submit that the 
0.137. J A 2 machinery 
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Mr. E. K. Blyth. machinery might be necessary ; it is also a fact, is it not, that the winding up of 


28 June 1876. 


these matters has been found to be a matter of considerable delay and expense, 
dealing with the various shareholders and people who are interested in bridges 
of this kind ?’—I have no experience in dealing with bridge companies. 

41. | think it was proved before the Committee before which you gave 
evidence that Southwark Bridge has taken something like seven years to wind 
up ?— Only because there were some Southwark shareholders that could not be 
found; consequently, year after year advertisements were inserted for those 
persons who had disappeared ; and that may go on for ever, if they do not turn 
up; but as regards the winding up, as you have referred to it, let me draw the 
attention of the Committee to what I omitted to do in my former evidence, 
namely to Part 8 of the Companies Act of 1862, Section 199, which provides 
that, “ Subject as hereinafter mentioned, any partnership, association, or company, 
except railway companies, incorporated by Act of Parliament, consisting of more 
than seven members, and not registered under this Act, and hereinafter included 
under the term, ‘ unregistered company,’ may be wound up under this Act.” In 
pursuance of these provisions, 1 may say that I have been personally concerned 
in winding up a dock company, and other companies which were incorporated 
by Act of Parliament, although not generally understood under the term, 
““Jimited company.” 

42. You have had an opportunity of stating, it is rather far away from this 
subject, but I may ask you; it is a fact, is it not, that in the vase of Southwark 
Bridge, they did not find it necessary to have a special Act to wind it up >—T 
am not aware of that; I did not know it. 

43. The difficulty which you have suggested about dead shareholders and 
absent shareholders, [ should think is as likely to occur in the case of a concern 
of the size of the Waterloo Bridge Company as in the case of any other company 
of the same kind ?—In common with a great many companies that are wound up 
in the Court ot Chancery in the ordinary way under the Companies Act. 

44. Under any circumstances the winding up must take a considerable time, 

and must involve a very material expense '—J do not agree with you. I think 
when the arbitration is held and the amount fixed, and some companies, such 
as the Vauxhall Bridge Company, which have a reserve of 10,000/., have sold 
their assets, they can convert them into money in six months. 
_ 45. Lhave not got a reserve fund, and I ask you with regard to Waterloo 
Bridge, in your opinion would it not be a matter which would take corisiderable 
time and involve considerable expense -—I think that it would take time, but 
not a considerable time ; and it would involve some expense, but not an impor- 
tant expense. 

46. If it is onlv a small expense you would probably agree with me that it 
would be fair, as those bridges are being compulsorily bought, that the expense 
of winding up should be borne by the purchasing body :—That is a question 
which I think should be taken into account upon the arbitration. 

47. Iam not now dealing with what is to be paid to the Company; Iam 
dealing with what is the expense of winding it up; in your judgment is it not 
a fair thing that provision should be made for the expense of the compulsory 
winding up of these companies being borne by the purchasing body ?—I think 
that all the necessary expenses, both relating to the arbitration and the dissolution 
of the Company, should be taken into account in fixing the arbitration. 

48. Task in your judgment is it not fair that it should be borne by the pur- 
chasing body !—Yes, I think it is. 

49. I think you heard Mr. Gates express an opinion, or make a statement to 
the Committee to-day in opening this case, about 20 years’ purchase being a fair 
compensation for the purchase of the bridges in their several interests; do you 
agree with thatr—I agree with it upon the precedents of the three arbitrations 
which have been held for the purchase of other bridges over the Thames, in 
which from 19 to 20 years has been fixed. 

50. T ask you whether in your judgment 20 years is a fair basis to be adopted ? 
—I think it is, and my reason for thinking so is this, that the tolls of a bridge — 
like Waterloo Bridge are not like a fixed freehold property, which is not liable to 
fluctuation, bat they are liable to variation, and have varied very materially as 
better access from Waterloo and the neighbourhood to the City has been 
opened. | 


51. Mr. 
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51. Mr. Rodwell.| Is there anything about a 20 years’ purchase in the Bill? Mr. E. K. Blyth. 


—No. 


52. Mr. Webster.| Have you not yourself expressed the opinion that Water- 
loo Bridge should be treated in a more liberal spirit than other bridges ?—I did 
not wish to draw any difference between the spirit in which they should be 
treated ; but I would point out that Waterloo Bridge has a large ordinary 
capital which has never paid. a farthing, but which has a small value in the 
market by reason of its being necessary as qualification for directorship. 

53. In suggesting the addition of 100,000 J. you stated that you considered 
that some of these unremunerative bridges, especially Waterloo Bridge, should 
be dealt with in a somewhat more liberal spirit ?— 


Mr. Gates objected to the question. 
Mr. Webster was heard in support of his line of examination. 
Mr. Gates was heard in reply. 


54. Mr. Webster.| I will put it in this way. My question is, that quite apart 
from the question of the bridge as an undertaking ; quite apart from the value 
of the bridge as assessed by the arbitrator, do you think that there are special 
reasons why Waterloo Bridge should be treated in a more liberal spirit than 
other bridges ?—I did not say it should be dealt with more liberally. If other 
bridges have special circumstances I think that they should be dealt with in 
the same way. 

55. You know that there are three bodies of holders in Waterloo Bridge ?— 
I believe there are. 

56. Bondholders, annuitants, and shareholders :—Yes. 

57. And you also know that the ordinary shareholders have not received any 
dividend for some-years past '—I have just stated that. 

58. You are aware also, because I think it has been proved,that. the shares 
have a market value: you gave the reason yourself?—I find it stated in the 
evidence that they have and I believe it is so, for the reason that they are 
required as a qualification for the direction. 

59. I think you know, from the constitution of this company, that the bond- 
holders come first, the annuitants next, and that the shareholders have no claim 
for compensation until the former are provided for ?—That is so, I believe. 

60. So that unless those were fully compensated, the shareholders would get 
nothing '—That would be so. 

61. I ask you whether, in your judgment, it would not be a fair thing, 
whether they get little or nothing, that the compensation to the three classes of 
shareholders should be separately assessed ?— 


Mr. Gates objected to the question. 
Witness.| 1 do not feel competent to express an opinion upon the precise 
details of the manner in which Waterlon Bridge and the different classes of 


proprietors should be dealt with. As I said before, it is simply a question 
of opinion, and I could not form one without consideration. 


Mr. Webster.| I will just put my question to you again. Having regard 


to the fact that the priorities, being bondholders, annuitants, and share- - 


holders, you have just told me, in your view, agreeing with me, that the 

sharehoiders would get nothing until the bondholders were fully compen- 
sated. Do not you think it would be fair that the three classes, whether it 
be nothing at all or whether it be much, should be separately assessed r 


Mr. Gates objected to the question, as being a matter beyond the issue 
before the Committee. | 


Mr. Webster.] I am going to ask you, Sir, to insert substantive words to 
provide that the arbitrators shall have the power of assessing these classes 
separately. Everybody knows that as it stands the shareholders will get 
nothing if the compensation which came to the annuitants were not sufficient 

to compensate them in full. It may be that the arbitrators would hold that 
they are not entitled to 6 d., but I ask that the arbitrators should have the 
power to assess them separately. That was done distinctly in the South- 
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28 June 1876, to deal separately with the separate classes. 


Chairman.] That will come in in the shape of an amendment to 
Clause 17. (To Mr. Gates.) As Mr. Blyth will be here, could not you 
call him upon Clause 17? 


Mr. /Vebster.] I said I was not anxious to cross-examine upon points 
which were not before you. 


Chairman.) If it should become apparent, as it may before long, that there 
was sufficient reason for passing the preamble, that of course would very 
much facilitate the proceedings. You could then proceed upon clauses, 
and have the appropriate witnesses for cruss-examination upon each clause. 


Mr. Gates.] That seems quite reasonable, because Mr. Blyth must be in 
attendance the whole time, and could be cross-examined upon such clauses. 
as were necessary. 


Mr. Webster.) I was bound to show that certain points » ist be sub- 
mitted on behalf of Waterloo Bridge. 


(To the Witness.) There is another point, namely, that the Bill does not 
provide compensation for offices. 


IPitness.| There is no clause to that effect. 


62. I would ask you in fairness, do not you think that a clause should be in- 
serted to make provision for officers ?— 


Chairman.] \ think you had better leave that for the clauses. 


Mr. Rodwell.| You suggested that there should be different modes of 
dealing with the compensation as between the bondholders, the share- 
holders, and the annuitants. Are the bondholders and annuitants parties 
consenting to the arrangement which you suggestr 


Mr. Webster.] Yes; it was in consequence of a difficulty which had 
arisen in the Bill. It would not be saying that anyone should have any 
more or any less, but simply that the arbitrator should have the power of 
awarding separate sums. 


Mr. Rodwell.| At present I understand the bondholders and annuitants. 
are entitled to be compensated in full before any shareholder gets a divi- 
dend. 


My. Webster.] Yes, that is so. 


Mr. Rodwell.| Therefore, supposing in the conclusion the bondholders 
and annuitants were treated on the basis of not being paid in full, the 
shareholders would not get a farthing. 


Mr. Webster.] Quite so. I quite admit that the arbitrator may say that. 
the shareholders are not entitled to a farthing, but I submit that he should 
have the power of dealing separately with those three classes of pro- 
prietors. 


I itness. | Before I leave the Chair, I would beg to add this to my 
evidence; I stated that I apprehended that upon the transfer of 
the bridges to a responsible body, such as the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the duties of maintenance and repair would necessarily fall upon 
that body; but I see in Section 14 it is specially provided that the bridges, 
with the exception of Chelsea Suspension Bridge, shall be maintainable 
and repairable by the Board ; I did not think of it at the moment. 


Mr. Arthur Gunn, called in; and Examined by Mr. Batten. 


Mr. 4. Gunn. 63. You are the Accountant to the-Metropolitan Board of Works, are you - 
not ?—I am. 


64. You 


» 


( 
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64. You gave evidence, I believe, on the 2nd of May 1876, before the Select 
Committee upon this matter ?—I did. 

65. Especially having reference to the rateable value of the area comprised in 
the district of the Metropolitan Board of Works ?—Yes. 

66. And with reference also to the rate at which the Board of Works can 


borrow money ?>—Yes. 


67. Can you tell the Committee what rate you are paying on Board of 
Works stock -—Roundly, 3% per cent. 

638. I may take it that the interest upon a million anda half at 33 per cent. 
would be 52,500/.?—That is for interest alone; that includes nothing for 
repayment of capital. ; 

69. That is for interest alone; at the present rental, do you know what the 
net revenue of the bridges is :—I have not taken the accounts of last year; 1 
took them a couple of years ago, and I agree substantially with Mr. Blyth, that 
it is about 55,000 J. 

70. So that the total amount raised by you would be actually less than the 
amount payable at the present moment ?—If they cost 1,500,000 l..it would 


appear to be so. 
71. What would five-eigiiths of a penny be upon your rateable value ?-- 


£.60,187. 

72. So that practically the interest would be equal to the revenue, and you 
would have the rest for a sinking fund ?—There would be no revenue if the 
bridges were free, but if I understand you to refer to the revenue from the five- 
eighths of a penny there would be abundant to pay the 34 per cent. upon the one 
and a half million and leave the sum of 7,000 J. as a sinking fund, and that is 
independent of any increase of rateable property in the metropolis. The rate- 
able value is increasing year by year, and every fifth year there is a fresh 
valuation in the metropolis; the increase being something like a couple of 
millions, then a quarter of a million in each intermediate year. 

73. I think the rateable value in 1865 was stated as 14,400,000. ; in 1870, 
as 18,700,000 /., against 23,000,000 /. odd now ?—That is correct. 

74. Upon the area over which it is proposed to levy the rate, I believe that 
20-23rds is identical with the Metropolitan Police District, and the Bills of 
Mortality District of Surrey ?—The 23,000,000/. is the rateable value of the 
area less the arable land; but should the rate be charged somewhat differently, 
and made a general rate instead of a sewers rate, the rateable value would be 
slightly larger. | 
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Thursday, 24th February 1876. 


Ordered, THat a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Sixth Schedule of 
* The Annual Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, 1875.” 


Friday, 25th February 1876. 


Committee nominated of— 


Lord George Carendish, Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 
Lord Henry Thynne. Mr. Clare Read. 

Mr. Beach. Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 
Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Mr. George Clive. 

Sir Robert Anstruther. Mr. Salt. 


Mr. Wilbraham Egerton. 


Ordered, THat the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 
Ordered, THat Three be the Quorum of the Committee. 


Instruction: to the Committee—That they have power to inquire and report to the 
House under what conditions, with reference to the rate of interest, expenses of manage- 
ment, maintenance of road, payment of debt, and term of years, or other special arrange- 
ments, the Acts of the Trusts mentioned should be continued. 


Thursday, 23rd March 1876. | ees 


Ordered, Tuat the Petition from Ramsgate, against continuance of the Canterbury 
and Ramsgate Local Act, be referred to the Committee. 


Ordered, THaT the Petition from Ramsgate, against continuance of the Sandwich, 
Margate, and Ramsgate Local Act, be referred to the Committee. 


Ordered, THatT the Petition of Richard Ainsworth, against continuance of the Moses 
Gate and Ringley Branch Turnpike Trust, be referred to the Committee. 


Ordered, TuaT the Petitions in favour of continuance of the Moses Gate and Ringley 
Branch Turnpike Trust, from Farnworth, Hearsley, and Great Lever, be referred to the 
Committee. 


Ordered, YHAT all Petitions referring to the continuance or discontinuance of Turnpike 
Trusts, be referred to the Committee. 


Monday, 27th March 1876. 


Ordered, THAT the Petitions against continuance of the Buckingham and Newport 
Pagnel Local Act, from Stony Stratford and Newport Pagnel, be referred to the Com- 
mittee. 


Ordered, THAT the Petitions in favour of continuance of the Weymouth, Melcombe 
Regis, and Dorchester Turnpike Road Trust, from W. Eliot and others, and H. Goodden 
and others, be referred to the Committee. 


Tuesday, 28th Murch 1876. 


Ordered, Tut the Petition from Ramsgate, against continuance of the Canterbury 
and Ramsgate Local Act, be referred to the Committee. 


Tuesday, 30th March 1876. 


Ordered, THaT the Petition from Sandwich, against continuance of the Dover and 
Sandwich Turnpike Trust, be referred to the Committee. 


Peat 4) 


Friday, 31st March 1876. 


Ordered, Taar the Petition of John Greenwood and others, against continuance. of 
Moses Gate and Ringley Branch Turnpike Trust, be referred to the Committee. 


Ordered, THat the Petitions against continuance of the Sandwich, Margate, and Rams- 
gate Trust, from Sandwich, Ramsgate, and Margate, be referred to the Committee. 


_ Ordered, TuatT the Petition from Blatchingworth, against continuance of the Todmor- 
den and Halifax Trust, be referred to the Committee. 


Monday, 3rd April 1876. 


Ordered, Tuat the Petition from Bolton, against continuance of the Moses Gate and 
‘Ringley Turnpike Trust, be referred to the Committee. 


Ordered, Tuat the Petition of the Earl of Bradford, in favour of continuance of the 
Moses Gate and Ringley Turnpike Trust, be referred to the Committee. 


Ordered, Tuat the Petition of W. Hunt and others, against continuance of the 
Spalding and Deeping Trust, be referred to the Committee. 


Wednesday, 5th April 1876. 


Ordered, Twat the Petition of G. Blamfield, against continuance of the Martock and 
South Petherton Act, be referred to the Committee. - 


Thursday, 6th April 1876. 


Ordered, Tuat the Petition, from Worksop, for continuance of the Worksop and Ret- 
ford Turnpike Trust, be referred to the Committee. 


Monday, 24th April 1876. 


Ordered, THat the Petitions, against continuance of the Hexham Trust, from Cor- 
bridge (two), and Dilston, be referred to the Committee. 


€ 


Wednesday, 26th April 1876. 


Ordered, THAT the Petitions, against continuance of the Bath Trust Act, 1829, from 
Box and Bath, be referred to the Committee. 


Thursday, 27th April 1876. 


Ordered, Tuat the Petition from Batheaston, against continuance of the Bath Trust 
Act, be referred to the Committee. 

Ordered, TuHav the Petition from Bicester, Market End, &c., for consideration of certain. 
Trusts, be referred to the Committee. 


Friday, 28th April 1876. ‘ 


Ordered, Tar the Petition from Buckfastleigh, against continuance of the Ashburton 
Turnpike Trust, be referred to the Committee. 
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Monday, 1st May 1876. 


Ordered, THat the Petition from Messrs. Flower & Sons, and others, against continu- 
ance of the Stratford and Long Compton Act, be referred to the Committee. 


Ordered, THAT the Petition from Brighton, against continuance of the Brighton and 
Newhaven Local Act, be referred to the Committee. 


Ordered, THAT the Petition from Brighton, against continuance of the Brighton, 
Cuckfield, and West Grinstead Local Act, be referred to the Committee. 


Ordered, THar the Petition from Rottingdean and other places, in favour of continuance 
of the Brighton and Newhaven Turnpike Road Trust, be referred to the Committee. 


Ordered, Tut the Petition from Uttoxeter and other places, in favour of continuance 
of the Uttoxeter, and Stoke, and Stone, and Milwich, and Sandon Turnpike Roads Act, 
be referred to the Committee, 2 


Tuesday, 2nd May 1876. 


Ordered, THAT the Petition from Slaugham, against continuance of the Brighton, Cuck- 
field, and West Grinstead Act, be referred to the Committee. ‘ 


Ordered, Tut the Petitions in favour of Todmorden Turnpike Trust, from Hebden 
Bridge; Owners, Lessees, and Occupiers ; Cliviger, Midgley; Landowners; Trustees of 
the Todmorden Road (two), Todmorden (two), Littleborough, and Mortgagees of Tolls, 
&c., be referred to the Committee. 


Wednesday, 3rd May 1876. dod Tai 


Ordered, Tuat the Petition from Ambrosden and other places, for consideration of the 
Enstone, Heyford Bridge, Bicester, Weston, and Kirtlington Trust, be referred to the 
Committee. 


Thursday, 4th May 1876. 


Ordered, THAT the Petition from Burgess Hill, Cuckfield, and other places, against 
continuance of the Brighton, Cuckfield, and West Grinstead Local Act, be referred to the 
Committee. 


Ordered, TuatT the Petition from Messrs. Flower & Sons, and others, against continu- 
ance of the Stratford and Edge Hill Turnpike Trust, be referred to the Committee. 


Ordered, Tuat the Petition of Mortgagees, for continuance of the Thirsk and Yarm 
Turnpike Trust, be referred to the Committee. 


Friday, 5th May 1876. 


Ordered, THAT the Petitions against continuance of Todmorden Road Trust, from 


Hebden Bridge and other places, and Todmorden and other places, be referred to the 
Committee. 


Monday, 8th May 1876. 


Ordered, THAT the Petitions in favour of continuance of the Skipton and Clitheroe 


Turnpike Road Trust, from Chatburn (two), East Staincliffe, and Broughton, be referred 
to the Committee. 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Sixt Scue- 
puLE of “The Annuat Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, 1875,” and 
who were instructed to inquire and report to the House under what con- 
ditions, with reference to the Rate of Interest, Expenses of Management, 
Maintenance of Road, Payment of Debt, and Term of Years, or other special 
arrangements, the Acts ofany of the Trusts mentioned should be continued ; 
—W—Have considered the matters to them referred, and have agreed to the 


following REPORT :— 


1. Your Committee must reiterate the opimion which they have previously ex- 
pressed, that no time ought to be lost in bringing dis-turnpiked roads under a 
better system of management. 


2. In discharging the duties entrusted to them for some years past, they 
have been actuated by the belief that before now the Legislature would have 
directed their attention to this question. 


3. They regret to add that evidence has been produced before them, both in 
this and previous Sessions, that the condition of several of the dis-turnpiked 
roads is rapidly deteriorating, and this experience leads your Committee to 
urge strongly that any legislation to be effective should be compulsory. 


4. The attention of your Committee has been called to the fact that the 
Turnpike Acts Continuance Act of last Session was, for the first time, not in- 
serted, as usual, among the public Acts of Parliament, and that public incon- 
venience has arisen in consequence ; and your Committee recommend that no 
departure from this invariable practice of Parliament for upwards of 30 years 
should for the future be made. 


5. Your Committee are of opinion that the following Trusts should be 
allowed to expire on the Ist of November next, viz. :— 


Redcross. 

Brampton and Longtown. 

Carlisle and Brampton. 

Alfreton and Derby. 

Alfreton and Mansfield. 
Axminster. 

Bideford. 

Sidmouth and Cullompton. 
Wareham. 

Kingswood. 

Stroud, Painswick, and Gloucester. 
Botley. 

Popham Lane to Winchester. 
Romsey and Winchester. 
Canterbury and Ramsgate, Second District. 
Ince, Hindley, and Westhoughton. 
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Moses Gate. 

Warrington and Lower Iriam. 

Hinckley and Lutterworth. 

Grantham and Nottingham, Eastern District. 

Aylsham and Cromer. 

Higham Ferrers. 

Oundle and Middleton Lane. 

Hexham. 

Nottingham and Grantham, Western District. 

Guildford and Farnham. 

Brighton, Cuckfield, and West Grinstead. 

Five Oaks. 

Stratford and Edgehill. : 

Dudley, Halesowen and Brsiteanore) and Dudley and New Inu, and 
Dudley and Wolverhampton, United. 

Hundred House, First District. 

Hundred House, Second District. 

Doncaster and Thorne. 

Thirsk and Yarm. 

Ruthin to Mold. 


6. That the Henfield Trust should be continued until 31st December 1876, 
and no longer. 


7. That the following Trusts should be continued until Ist November 1877, 
and no longer. 


Buckingham and Towcester. 
St. Austell and Lostwithiel. 


8. Your Committee are of opinion that, with respect to the Trusts named 


after this paragraph, the arrangements specified in each case should be made © 


for reducing the expenses from and after the Ist of November 1876, in regard 
to the salaries, interest, and road repairs, and for extinguishing all arrears of 
interest up to the 31st of December 1875. 


9. That the Harwell and Streatley Trust should be continued. until 1st No- 
vember 1879, and no longer ; that no money should be expended out of the tolls 
on the repair of the roads ; that the salaries and incidental expenses should not 
exceed 15 /. per'annum ; and that no interest on the debt should be pee 


10. That the Speenhamland Districts of the Reading and Marlborough Trust 
should be continued until 1st of November 1878, and no longer; that no 
money should be expended out of the tolls on the repair of the roads ; that the 
salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 25/7. per annum; and that. 
the rate of interest on the debt should be'reduced to 3 /. per cent. 


11. That the Buckingham and Newport Pagnell Trust should be continued 
until 1st May 1878, and no longer; that the amount expended out of the tolls 
on the repair of the roads should not be less than 490/. per annum; that the 
salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 75 l. per annum ; and that no 
interest on the debt should be payable. 


12. That the Wendover and Buckingham Trust should be continued until 
Ist November 1878, and no longer; shat the amount expended out of the 
tolls on the repair of the roads should not be less than 650 /., and should not 
exceed 7007. per annum; and that the salaries and incidental expenses should 
not exceed 85 /. per annum. 


13.. That the Wisbech and Thorney Trust should be continued until 1st 
November 1880, and no longer; that no money should be expended out of 
the tolls on the repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses 
should not exceed 25/. per annum; and that no interest on the debt should 
be payable. 

14, That 


t 
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14. That the Chester, Neston, and Woodside Ferry, and Hinderton and 
Birkenhead United Trust should be continued until Ist November 1883, and 
no longer; that the amount expended out of the tolls on. the repair of the 
roads should not be less than 4,800/., and should not exceed 2,200J/. per 
annum ; that the salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 300 /. per 
annum ; thatthe rate of interest on the debt should be reduced to 3 /. per cent.; 
and that the Bridge at Barnstone should be rebuilt. 


15. That the Chester and Tarvin, and Chester and Frodstam United Trust 
should be continued until Jst November 1883, and no longer; that the amount 
expended out of the tolls on the repair of the roads should not be less than 
650 1. per annum ; that the salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 
1207. per annum ; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


_ 16. That the Chester and Whitchurch, and -Chester, Farndon, and Worthen- 
bury United Trust should be continued until Ist November 1877, and no 
longer ; that no money should be expended cut of the tolls on the repair of the 
roads ; that the salaries should not exceed 20/7.; and that no interest on the 
debt should be payable. 


17. That the Bodmin and Roche Trust should be continued until Ist 
November 1878, and no longer ; that no money should be expended out of the 
tolls on the repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses should 
not exceed 20/7. per annum; and that no interest on the debt should be 
payable. 


18. That the Alfreton, Higham, and Tibshelf Trust should be continued until 
Ist November 1880, and no longer; that the amount expended out of the 
tolls on the repair of the roads should not be less than 50/., and should not 
exceed 70/. per annum; that the salaries and incidental expenses should not 


exceed 20/7. per annum; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


19. That the Chapel-en-le-Frith Trust should be continued until Ist May 
1877, and no longer; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


20. That the Chesterfield to Matlock, Darley and Rowsley Bridges Trust 
should be continued until 1st November 1879, and no longer; that the amount 
expended out of the tolls on the repair of the roads should not be less than 
450 /. per annum ; that the salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 
20 /. per annum ; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


21. That the Derby and Uttoxeter Trust should be continued until 1st Novem- 
ber 1884, and no longer; that the amount expended out of the tolls on the repair 
of the roads should not be less than 3507. per annum; that the salaries and 
incidental expenses should not exceed 70 /. per annum ;. and that no interest on 
the debt should be payable. 


22. That the Ideridgehay and Daffield Trust should be continued until Ist 
November 1878, and no longer; that the amount expended out of the tolls on 
the repair of the roads should not exceed 60/. per annum ; that the salaries 
and incidental expenses should not exceed 30/. per annum; and that no 
interest on the debt should be payable. 


23. That tlie Mansfield and Chesterfield Trust should be continued until 1st 
November 1878, and no longer; that the amount expended out. of the tolls 
on the repair of the roads should not be less than 450/., and should not exceed 
600 /. per annum ; that the salaries should not exceed 65 /. per annum ; and 
that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


_ 24. That the Wirksworth and Hulland Ward Trust should be continued until 
Ist May 1879, and no longer; that the amount expended out of the tolls 
on the repair of the roads should not exceed 140 J. per annum; that the salaries 
and, incidental expenses should not exceed 30./, per annum; and that no interest 
om the debt should be payable. 
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25. That the Ashburton Trust should be continued until Ist November 1878, 
and no longer; that no money should be expended out of the tolls on the 
repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 
251. per annum; that no interest on the debt should be payable; and that 
the arrears of interest on the debt should be extinguished. 


26. That the Moretonhampstead Trust should be continued until 1st November 
1880, and no longer; that no money, shouid be expended out of the tolls 
on the repair of the roads; and that the salaries and incidental expenses should 
not exceed 20 /. per annum. 


27. That the Weymouth, Melcombe Regis, and Dorchester Trust should be 
continued until Ist November 1878, and no longer ; that the amount expended 
out of the tolls on the repair of the roads should not be less than 700/. per 
annum ; that the salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 100 /. per 
annum ; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


28. That the Darlington, or Angel Inn, and Barton Lane End Trust: should be 
continued until Ist November 1879, and no longer; that the amount expended 
out of the tolls on the repair of the roads should not be less than 150 /. per 
annum; that the salaries and incidental expensés should not exceed 501. per 
annum; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


29. That the Coldharbour District Trust should be continued until Ist May 
1877, and no longer; that no money should be expended out of the tolls on the 
repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 
15 2.; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


30. That the Southgate Trast should be continued until lst May 1877, and 
no longer; that, no money should be expended out of the tolls on the repair of 
the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 201.3 
and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


31. That the Bishop’s Waltham and Fishers Pond Trust should be continued 
until Ist November. 1877, and no longer; that no money should be expended 
out of the tolls on the repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental 
expenses should not exceed 20 /. ; that no interest on the debt should be payable ; 
and that the arrears of interest on the debt should be extinguished. 


32. That the Romsey and Ringwood Trust sbould be continued until Ist 
November 1877, and no longer; that no money should be expended out of the 
tolls on the repair of the roads ; that the salaries should not exceed 20/.; and 
that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


33. That the Whiteparish, Romsey, and Southampton Trust should be con- 
tinued until 1st May 1878, and no longer; that the amount expended out of the 
tolls on the repair of the roads should not be less than 240 /. per annum, and that 
the rate of interest on the debt should be reduced to 2 J. per cent. 


34. That the Kimbolton Trust should be continued until 1st November 1877, 
and no longer; that the amount expended out of the tolls on the repair of the 
roads should not be less than 3502., and should not exceed 400/.; that the 
salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 50 /.; and that no interest on 
the debt should be payable. 


35. That the Dover to Sandwich, through Waldershare, Trust should be 
continued until Ist May 1877, and no longer; that no money should be ex- 
pended out of the tolls on the repair of the roads; that the salaries and inci- 
dental expenses should not exceed 20/.; and that no interest on the debt 
should be payable. 


36. That the Herne Bay Trust should be continued until 1st November 
1877, and no longer ; that no money should be expended out of the tolls on the 
repair 
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repair of the roads ; that the salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 


20 /.; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


37. That the Sandwich, Margate and Ramsgate Trust should be continued 
until Ist November 1877, and no longer; that the amount expended out of the 
tolls on the repair of the roads should not exceed 300/.; that the salaries and 
incidental expenses should not exceed 60/.; and that no interest on the debt 
should be payable. Your Committee observe that upon the cessation of this 
Trust, the collection of tolls under an Act of Parliament passed in the 28th 
year of Geo. 2, c. 55, with reference to the Sandwich Bridge, will again come 
into operation. | 


38. That the Spalding and Deeping Trust should be continued until 1st 
November 1878, and no longer; that no money should be expended out of 
the tolls on the repair of the roads ; that the salaries and incidental expenses 
should not exceed 25 /. per annum; and that no interest on the debt should be 


payable. 


39. That the Wells and Fakenham Trust should be continued until 1st No- 
vember 1881, and no longer; that the amount expended out of the tolls on the 
repair of the roads should not be less than 150/., and should not exceed 200 /. 
per annum ; that the salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 50 /. 
per annum; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


40. That the Hardingstone and Old Stratford Trust should be continued until 
Ist November 1877, and no longer; that no money should be expended out of 
the tolls on the repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses 
should not exceed 25 /.; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


41. That the Thorney Road Trust should be continued until 1st November 
1877, and no longer; that no money’should be expended out of the tolls on the 
repair of the roads ; that the salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 
15/.; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


42. That the Worksop and Retford Trust should be continued until Ist No- 
vember 1878, and no longer; that the amount expended out of the tolls on the 
repair of the roads should not be less than 1507. per annum; that the salaries 
and incidental expenses should not exceed 50/. per annum ; and that no interest 
on the debt should be payable. 


43. That the Bicester, Aynho, and Finmere Trust should be continued until 
ist November 1877, and no longer; that the amount expended out of the tolls 
on the repair of the roads should not be less than 200/.; that the salaries and 
incidental expenses should not exceed 60/.; and that no interest on the debt 
should be payable. 


44. That the Enstone, Heyford Bridge, Bicester, Weston and Kirtlington 
Trust should be continued until Ist November 1877, and no longer; that no 
money should be expended out of the tolls on the repair of the roads ; that the 
salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 25 /.; and that no interest 


on the debt should be payable. 


45. That» the-Burlton and Llanymynech Trust should be continued until 
1st November 1877, and no longer; that no money should be expended out of 
the tolls on the repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses 
should not exceed 20 /.; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


46. That the Bath Trust should be continued until Ist May 1878,and no 
longer; that no money should be expended out of the tolls on the repair of the 
roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 40/. per 
annum ; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


47. That the Martock and South Petherton Trust should be continued until 
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1st May 1877, and no longer; that the amount expended out, of the tolls on the 
repair of the roads should not be less than 250/,;.and that no interest on the 


debt should be payable. 


48. That the Stourbridge va Bridgnorth Trust should be continued until 
Ist May 1877, and no longer; that no money should be expended out of the 
tolls on the repair of the roads ; that the salaries and incidental expenses should 
not exceed 201. ;. and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


49, That the Guildford and Alfold Trust should be continued until Ist 
November 1877, and no longer; that no money should be expended out of the 
tolls on the repair of the roads ; that the salaries and incidental expenses should 
not exceed 25 /.; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


50. That the Brighton and Newhaven Trust should be continued until Ist 
November 1878 ; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


51. That the Petworth Trust should be continued until Ist May 1877, and no 
longer; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


52. That the Staplecross Trust should be continued until 1st May 1878, and 
no longer; that no money should be expended out of the tolls on the repair of 
the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses should nct exceed 15/. per 
annum ; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


53. That the Storrington and Wiston Trust should be continued until Ist 
November 1877, and no longer; that no money should be expended out of the 
tolls on the repair of the roads ; that the salaries and incidental expenses should 
not exceed 201. ; and that no interest on the debt-should be payable. 


54. That the Stratford and Long Compton Trust should be continued until Ist 
November 1877, and no loager ; that no money should be expended out of the 
tolls on the repair of the “roads ; that the salaries and incidental expenses 
should not exceed 30/.; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


55. That the Kirkby Lonsdale, Kendal, and Milnthorpe Trust should be con- 
tinued until Ist November 1877, and no longer; that the amount expended out 
of the tolls on the repair of the roads should not be less than 500/., and that 
no interest on the debt should be payable. 


56. That the Bawtry and Selby Trust should be continued until 1st 
November 1877, and no longer; that the amount expended out of the tolls on 


the repair of the roads should not be less than 100/. ; that the salaries and in- - 


cidental expenses should not exceed 40/.; and that no interest on the debt 
should be payable. 


57. That the Skipton and Clitheroe Trust should be continued until Ist 
November 1879, and no longer; that the amount expended out. of the tolls on 
the repair of the roads should not be less than 3007. per annum ; that the 
salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 50/. per annum ; and that 
no interest on the debt should be payable. 


58. That the Todmorden Trust should be continued uutillst November 1878, 
and no longer; that the amount expended out of the tolls on the repair of the 
roads should not be less than 2,700/. per annum; that the salaries and inci- 
dental expenses should not exceed 2007. per annum ; and that the rate of 
interest should be reduced to 3 /. per cent. 


59. That the Winston Bridge Trust should be continued until Ist November 
1877, and no longer; that no money should be expended out of the tolls on the 
repair of the roads 5 : a that no interest on the. debt should be payable. 


G0. That the Chester and Northop Trust should’ be continued’ until ise! 


November 1883, and no longer; that the amount expended out of thé tolls on 
the 
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the repair of the roads should not be less than 270./., and should not exceed 


3007. per annum; that the salaries and incidental expenses should not exceed 
50/7. per annum ; and that no interest on the debt should be payable. 


OR if foe 


% 61. The following is‘a summary of the recommendations: of your Committee 
in regard to each Trust referred to them :— , 


County. Name or Trust. 


—— oe ee ee 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


— Il. — 


a) ~ County. Name or Trust. 
‘Berks -  - | Harwell and Streatley- - = - 
a | 
4 | Speenhamland Districts of Reading 
| and Marlborough. 
Bucks ~'''» | Buckingham and Newport Pagnell 


Buckingham and Towcester - - 


Wendover and Buckingham- = - 


Redcross_ - S = = E 
Wisbech and Thorney - — - - 


Cambridge - 


; 2 = 1 Chester, Neston and Woodside 
aia | Ferry, and Hinderton and Bir- 
t kenhead, United. 


Chester and Tarvin, and Chester 
and Frodsham, United. 


United. 


Cornwall - - _- | Bodmin and Roche - 
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Chester and Whitchurch, and Ches- | 
ter, Farndon and Worthenbury, ° 


St. a tiitell and Lostwithiel - “| 


Term. 


Muses -. = | ¥9 Brighton and Newhaven - -| Nointerest payable - - -  - =| 1 November1878. 


‘ ; 


ARRANGEMENTS, 


Term after which 
the Trust is 
not to continue. 


No money to be spent in repair of roads; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 15 J. per 
annum ; no interest payable. 


No money to be spent in repair of roads; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 25 J. per 
annum; rate of interest to be reduced to 
3/. per cent. 


Amount expended in repair of roads to be 
not less than 4907. per annum; salaries 
and incidentals limited to 75/. per an- 
num ; no interest payable. 


= = - - 
t 


Amount expended in.repair of roads to be 
not less than 650/., and limited to 700 /. 
per annum ; salaries and incidentals limited 
to 85 /. per annum. 


- - - - - 


No money to be spent in repair of roads ; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 25/. per 
annum; no interest payable. 


Amount expended in repair of roads to be 
not less than 1,800/., and limited to 2,200 7. 
per annum ; salaries and incidentals limited 
to 300/.per annum; rate of interest to be 
reduced to 31. per cent.; Bridge at Barn- 
stone to be re-built. 


Amount expended in repair of roads to be not 
less than 650 7. per annum; salaries and in- 
cidentals limited to 1201. per annum ; no 
interest payable. 


No money to be spent in repair of roads; 
salaries limited to 20/.; no interest pay- 
able. - 


No money to be spent in repair of roads; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 20 J. per 
annum ; no interest payable. 


b 2 


1 November 1879. 


1 November 1878. 


1 May 1878. 


1 November 1877. 
1 November 1878. 


1 November 1876. 
1 November 1830. 


1 November 1883. 


1 November 1883. 


ca 


_ 1 November 1877. 


1 November 1873. 


1 November 1877. 


et he 


en 


County. 


Name oF Trost. 


Cumberland - 


Derby - - 


Deyon « e 


Dorset - - 


Durham - - 


Gloucester - 


Hants « - 


Brampton and Longtown - — - 
Carlisle and Brampton - - * 


Alfreton and Derb 


Nf 
Alfreton, Higham, and Tibshelf é 


Alfreton and Mansfield 


Chapel-en-le-Frith 


Chesterfield to Matlock, Darley and 


Rowsley Bridges. 


Derby 1o Uttoxeter 


Tderidgehay and Duffield - 


Mansfield and Chesterfield - - 


Wirksworth and Hulland Ward 


Ashburton - & 


Axminster - - 
Bideford - - 
Moretonhampstead 


Sidmouth and Cullompton - = 


Wareham - 


Weymouth, Meleombe Regia 


Dorchester. 


and 


Darlington, or Angel Inn and Bar- 


ton Lane End. 


Coldharbour District 


Kingswood - - 
Southgate - - 


Stroud, Painswick and Gloucester 


Bishop’s Waltham and Fisher’s 


Pond. 


Botley - 


Popham Lane to Winchester 
Romsey. and. Ringwood 


Romeay and. Winchester - 
Whiteparish, Romsey and South- 


ampton. 
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' ARRANGEMENTS. 


Amount expended in repair of roads to be 
not less than 50/., and limited to 70/7. per 
annum; salaries and iucidentals limited to 
20/. per annum ; no interest payable. 

No interest payable - - - 

Amount expended in repair of roads to ne not 

less than 4502. per annum; salaries and 

incidentals limited to 207. per annum; no 
interest payable. 

Amount expended in repair of roads to be 

not less than 3507. per annum ; salaries and 

incidentals limited to 70 é. per annum; no 
interest payable. 

Amount expended in repair of roads limited 

to 60 J. per annum ; salaries and incidentals 

limited to 301. per annum; no interest 
payable. 

Amount expended in repair of roads to be 

not less than 450/., and limited to 500 J. 

per annum ; salaries limited to 651. per 

annum ; no interest payable. 

Amount expended i in repair of roads limited 

to 1407. per annum; salaries and inci- 

dentals limited to 301. per annum; no in- 
terest roe GATS 


No money to be-spent. in repair of roads ; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 25 /. per 
annum; no interest payable; arrears of 
interest to be extinguished. 

No money to be expended in repair of roads ; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 20. per 
annum. 


Amount expended in repair of roads to be 
not less than 7001. per annum ; salaries 
and incidentals limited to 100 /. per annum ; 
no interest payable. 


Amount expended in repair of roads to be 


and incidentals limited to 50 J. Pet sanam : 
no interest payable. 


No money to be spent in repair of roads ; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 15 /.; no 
interest payable. 

No money to be spent in repair of roads; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 20/.; no 
interest payable. 


No money to be spent in repair of roads; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 20 J. ; no 
‘interest payable ; arrears of interest to be 
extinguished. 


No money to be spent in repair of roads; 
salaries limited to 207.; roe interest pay- 
able. 


Aptuasit expanded in fants of roads to ie 
not less than 240 /. per annum ; rate of in- 
terest to be reduced to 2/. per cent. 


not less-than 1507. per annum; salaries | 


| 1 November 1876. 


| not to continue, — 


Terms after which — 
the Trustis 


1 November 1876 j 
1 November 1876. 


# 


1 November 1880. 


1 November1876. _ 
1 May 1877. | 
1 November 1879. 


1 November 1884." 
1 November1878. _ 
1 November 1878. ; 


1 May 1879. 


1 November 1878. 


1 November 1876. 


| 1 November 1876. — 


1 November 1880. _ 


1 November 1876. i 


1 November 1876. ; 
1 November 1878. — 


1 November 1879. _ 


1 May 1877, 


rth 
1 November 1876. — 
1 May 1877. 


1 November 1877. 


/ 


1 November 1876. 
1 November 1876. 
1 November 1877. 


1 November 1876. 
1 May 1878. 


a ee ee 


County. 


- 
Huntingdon - ~ 


‘Leicester - - 
Os 


Dincoln - - 


Norfolk -  - 
Northampton - 
‘Northumberland 
Nottingham - 


Salop 


Somerset - ~~ «+ 


Stafford - - 
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Name or Truvst. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


Kimbolton - = a S Z 


Canterbury and Ramsgate, Second 
District. 

Dover to Sandwich, through Wal- 
dershare. 


Herne Bay - é3 s s f 


Sandwich, Margate, and Ramsgate 


| Ince, Hindley, and Westhoughton - 


Moses Gate - - ~ 
Warrington and Lower Irlam - 


Hinckley and Lutterworth - - 


Grantham and Nottingham, Eastern 
District. 
Spalding and Deeping - an Baits 


Aylsham and Cromer - - a 
Wells and Fakenham - = Ps 


Hardingstone and Old Stratford - 


Higham Ferrers - = - ree 
Oundle and Middleton-lane- = - 
Thorney Road - - - = 


Hexham ss - 4 = - : 


Nottingham and Grantham, West- 
ern District. 
Worksop and Retford - - | - 


Bicester, Aynho and Finmere - 


Enstone, Heyford Bridge, Bicester, 
Weston and Kirtlington. 


Burlton and Llanymynech -~— - 


Bath - - = E = e 
Martock and South Petherton § - 


Stourbridge and Bridgnorth - —- 


Amount expended in repair of roads to be 
not less than 3501., and limited to 4001.; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 501.; 
no interest payable. 


No money to be spent in repair of roads; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 20/.; no 
interest payable. 

No money to be spent in repair of roads; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 20. ; no 
interest payable. 

Amount expended in repair of roads limited 
to 3002.; salaries and incidentals limited to 
60/.; no interest payable. 


= - = = - 


No money to be spent in repair of roads ; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 25 /. per 
annum ; no interest payable. 


Amount expended in repair of roads to be 
not less than 150/., and limited to 200. 
perannum ; salaries and incidentals limited 
to 50/, per annum ; no interest payable. 


No money to be spent in repair of roads; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 25/.; no 
interest payable. 

No money to be spent in repair of roads; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 15/.; no 
interest payable. 


Amount expended in repair of roads to be 
not less than 150/. per annum; salaries and 
incidentals limited to 50/. per annum ; no 
interest payable. 


Amount expended in repair of roads to be 
not less than 200 /.; salaries and incidentals 
limited to 60/.; no interest payable. 

No money to be spent in repair of roads; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 25/,; no 
interest_payable. 


No money to be spent in repair of roads; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 20/.; no 
interest payable. 


No money to be spent in i of roads; 
salaries-and incidentals limited to 407. per 
annum ; no interest payable. 

Amount to be spent in repair of roads to be 
not less than 250/.; no interest payable. 


No money to be spent in repair of roads ; 


salaries and incidentals limited to 207.; no 
interest payable. 


b3 
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Term after which 
the Trust is 
not to continue. 


1 November 1877. 


1 November 1876. 


1 May 1877. 
1 November 1877. 


1 November 1877. 


1 November 1876. 
1 November 1876. 
1 November 1876. 
1 November 1876. 
1 November 1876 


1 November 1878. 


1 November 1876. 
1 November 1881. 


1 November 1877. 


1 November 1876. 
1 November 1876. 
1 November 1877. 


1 November 1876. 


1 November 1876. 


1 November 1878. 
1 November 1877. 
1 November 1877. 
1 November 1877. 


1 May 1878. 
1 May 1877. 


1 May 1877. 


xiv 


County. 


————<—<— 


- | Guildford and Alfold 


Surrey - 


Sussex =< 


Warwick - 


Westmorland 


Worcester 


York . 


Denbigh - 


Flint 


(St Ree eee ee Po Tere 
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Name or JRvst. 


Guildford and Farnham 


Brighton, Cuckfield, 
Grinstead. 


Five Oaks - - 


Henfield - - 


} Petworth - - 


‘| Staplecross - = - 


and West 


Storrington and Wiston 


Stratford and Edgehill - 
Stratford and Long Compton - 


i 


Kirkby Lonsdale, Kendal and Miln- 


thorpe. 


Dudley, Halesowen and Broms- 
grove, and Dudley and New Inn, 
and Dudley and Wolverhampton, 


United. 


Hundred House, First District - 
Hundred House, Second District - 


Bawtry and Selby 


Doncaster and Thorne 


Skipton and Clitheroe 


Thirsk and Yarm - 


Todmorden - - 


Winston Bridge - 


. | Ruthin to Mold -— - 


| Chester and Northop 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


No money to be spent in repair of roads; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 25/.; no 
interest payable. 


No interest payable - - - = - 


No money to be spent in repair of roads; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 16 l. per 
annnm ; no interest payable. ; 


No money to be spent in repair of roads ; 
salaries and incidentals limited to 20/.; no 
interest payable. 


No money to be spent in repair of roads ; 
‘salaries and incidentals limited to 30/.; no 
interest payable. 


Amount to be-spent in repair of roads to be 


not less than 500/.; no interest payable. 


| Amount to be spent in repair of roads to be 


not less than 100 /.; salaries and incidentals 
limited to 401.; no interest payable. 


Amount to be spent in repair of roads to be 


not less than 300/. per annum; salaries and . 


incidentals limited to 507. per annum; no 
interest payable. 


Amount to be spent in repair of roads to be 
not less than 2,700/. per annum; salaries 
and incidentals limited to 200 /. per annum ; 
rate of interest to be reduced to 31. per 
cent. 


| No money to be spent in repair of roads; no 


interest payable. 


Amount to be spent in repair of roads to be 
not less than 270/., and limited to 3001. 
per annum ; salaries and incidentals limited 
to 50 /. per annum; no interest payable. 


Term after which 
the Trustis 
not to continue. _ 


1 November1877 on ; 
1 November 1876, 


1 November 1876. 


th 
a 


1 November 1876. 
31 December 1876. _ 
1 May 1877. | 
1 May 1878. 


BD: Ss 


1 November 1877. _ 


1 November 1876. x 
1 November 1877. ~ 


1 November 1876. y 


1 November 1876. — 
1 November 1876. | 


1 November 1877. 5 


1 November 1876. 
I November1879. — 


1 November 1876. ~ 
1 November 1878. — 


a 
5 


al aannictth 


1 November 1 877. 


1 November 1876. 


ee a 


1 November 1883. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday, 14th March 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lord George Cavendish. Mr. George Clive. 

Lord Henry Thynne. Sir Robert Anstruther. 
Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Mr. Salt. 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Mr. Wilbraham Egerton. 


Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 


rd 


Lord GEorRGE CAVENDISH was called to the Chair. 


Wisbech and Thorney Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Edward H. Jackson was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that no money be spent on the repair of 
the roads; ‘that the salaries and incidentals shall not exceed 257. per annum; that the 
Trust be continued till 1st November 1880, and no longer. 


Harwell and Streatley Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Daniel Godfrey was examined in respect of this Trust. 
Mr. L. Lowsley, a Bondholder, was also examined. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, That this Trust be continued till lst November 
1878, and no longer—(Sir Harcourt Johnstone).—Amendment proposed, to leave out 
** 1878” in order to insert “ 1879”—(Lord Henry Thynne),—instead thereof.— Question 
put, That “ 1878” stand part of the Question —The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 4 Noes, 4. 
Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Lord Henry Thynne. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 


Sir Robert Anstruther. Mr. Wilbraham Egerton. 
Mr. George Clive. | Mr. Salt. 


Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Woes. 
“1879” inserted. 


Resolved, That this Trust be continued till lst November 1879, and no longer; that no 
further interest be allowed ; that no money be spent on the repair of the roads; that the 
salary of the clerk and incidental expenses shall not exceed 15/. per annum. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Speenhamland Districts of Reading and Marlborough Turnpike Trust. . 


Mr. Charles Graham was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Mr, George Tanner (in behalf of the Parishes of Speen and Thatcham) and Mr. Joke 
Mead (on behalf of two Ladies, Bondholders), were also examined. 


Resolved, That the interest be reduced to 3 per cent. per annum; that no money be 
spent on the repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not 
exceed 25/. per annum; that the Trust be continued till 1st November 1878, and no 
longer. 


Buckingham and Towcester Turnpike Trust. 
“Mr. Henry Hearn was examined in respect of this Trust. 
Resolved, That this —_ be continued till 1st November 1877, and no longer. 
ely - b4 
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Whiteparish, Romsey, and Southampton Turnpike Trust. 

Mr. William Stead was examined in respect of this Trust. 

Resolved, That the interest be reduced to 2 per cent.; that not less than 2407. per 
annum be spent on the repair of the roads; that the Trust be continued till Ist May 
1878, and no longer. 

Redcross Turnpike Trust. 
Resolved, That this Trust be allowed to expire on 1st November next. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 17th March 1876. 


er 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lord Grorer CAVENDISH in the Chair. 


Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Mr. Wilbraham*Egerton. 
Mr. Salt. Lord Henry Thynne. 
Mr. Clare Read. Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 
Sir Robert Anstruther. Mr. Beach. 


Guildford and Alfold Tumpike Trust, 


Mr. Thomas Russell was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that no money be spent on the repairs of 
the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 25/.; that the 
Trust be continued till 1st November 1877, and no longer. 


Wendover and Buckingham Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Edward Robert Baynes was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That not more than 700/., nor less than 650/., per annum be spent on the 
repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 85/. per 


annum; that the Trust be continued till lst November 1878, and no longer. | ; 


Chester, Neston, and Woodside Ferry, and Hinderton and Birkenhead, United 
Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. Edward Barker was examined in respect of this Trust. 
Mr. Richard Barton, one of the Trustees, was also examined. 


Resolved, That not more than 2,200/., nor less than 1,8007., per annum be spent on 
the repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 3007. 
per annum ; that the interest be reduced to 3 per cent.; that the bridge at Barnstone 
should be rebuilt; that the Trust be continued till ist November 1883, and no longer. 


Chester and Tarvin, and Chester and Frodsham, United Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Thomas Roberts was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that the salaries and incidental expenses 
shall not exceed 1207. per annum; that not less that 6507. per annum be spent on the 
repair of the roads; that the Trust be continued till 1st November 1883, and no longer. . 


Bodmin and Roche Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. John Coode was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, That the Trust be continued till lst May 1878, | 


and no longer—(Sir Robert Anstruther).— Amendment proposed, to leave out the word 
6 May,” 


| 


I ee eee 
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“May,” in order to insert the word “ November”—(Mr. Beach),—instead thereof.— 
Question put, That the word “‘ May ” stand part of the Question.— The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 2. Noes, 3. 
Sir Robert Anstruther. Mr. Beach. 
i. Mr. Salt. Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. 


Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 
The word “ November” inserted._—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Trust be continued till 1st November 1878, and no longer; that the 
salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 207. per annum ; that no money be spent 
on the repair of the roads; that no further interest be allowed. 


St. Austell and Lostwithiel Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. John Coode was examined in respect of this Trust. 
Resolved, That the Trust be continued till Ist November 1877, and no longer. 


Chester and Northop Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Thomas Roberts was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that not less than 270 /., nor more than 
ie 3007., per annum be spent on the repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental 
iF expenses shall not exceed 50 J. per annum; that the Trust be continued till 1st November 
1883, and no longer. 


| [ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 21st March 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lord GEORGE CAVENDISH in the Chair. 


Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 
Sir Robert Anstruther. Mr. Salt. 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Lord Henry Thynne. 
Mr. Beach. Mr. Wilbraham Egerton. 


Brampton and Longtown Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. John Carrick was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Mr. Charles Howard (a Member of the House), was examined on behalf of the 
Bondholders. 


_ Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on 1st November next. 


Chester and Whitchurch, and Chester, Farndon, and Worthenbury, United 
Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. Henry Moss Was examined in respect of this Trust. 
Mr. George Boydell (Clerk to the Highway Board for the East Division of Broxton), 


against continuance of the Trust, was also examined. 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; thatno money be spent on the repair of 
the roads ; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 20/7. per annum; 
that the Trust be continued till 1st November 1877, and no longer. 


° 


Alfreton and Derby Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Joseph George Wilson was examined. 


Mr. William Bell Bembridge, on behalf of the Township of Ripley against continuance 
of Trust, was also examined. 
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Motion made, and Question put, That the Trust be allowed to expire on 1st November 
next—(Mr. Wentworth Beaumont).—UThe Committee divided : 


Ayes, 4. Noes, 3. 
Lord Henry Thynne. Mr. Wilbraham Hgerton, 
Mr. Beach. Sir Harcourt Johnstone, 
Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 


Sir Robert Anstruther, 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on lst November next. 


Alfreton, Higham, and Tibshelf Turnpike Trust. 

Mr. Joseph Wilson was examined, 

Resolved, That not lesa than 5607, nor more than 70 1. be expended in repairs; that the 
salaries shall not exceed 207, per annum; that no further interest be allowed; that the 
Trust be continued till 1st November 1880, and no longer. 

Alfreton and Mansfield Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. John Jesse Handley was examined, 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on 1st November next. 


Mansfield and Chesterfield Turnpike Trust. 

Mr. John Jesse Handley was examined, 

Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that not more than 5007. nor lees than 
450.1, per annum be spent on the repair of the roads; that the salaries shall not exceed 
651. per annum; that the Trust be continued till 1st November 1878, and no longer, 

Storrington and Wiston ‘Turnptke Trust. 


Mr. George Lear was examined, , 


Resolved, That no money be spent on the repair of the roads; that no further interest 
be allowed; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 201. per annum ; 
that the Trust be continued till Ist November 1877, and no longer, 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock, 


Friday, 24th March 1876, 


MEMBERS PRESMNT : 


Lord George Cavendish, Mr. Salt. 

Mr. George Clive, haa Lord Henry Thynne. 
Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 
Mr, Wilbraham Deerton. Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


Mr, Wentworth Beaumont, 


Mr, Wenrworrn Boaumon’ in the Chair, 


Chesterfield to Matlock, Darley, and Rowsley Bridges Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. George Hallewell was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed ; that the salaries and incidental expenses 
shall not exceed 207. per annum ; that not less than 4607. be spent on the repair of the 
roads; that the Trust be continued until Ist November 1879, and no longer. 


| Chapel-en-le-Frith Turnpike Trust. 


‘Mr. Michael Joseph Ellison was examined, ; 


Mr. Thomas Waller, on behalf of the Townships of Mellor and Ludworth against 
continuance of the ‘Trust, was also examined, 


Resolved, That the Trust be continued until 1st May 1877, and no longer; that no. 
further interest be allowed, . 
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Derby to Uttoxeter Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. W. H. Sale was examined. : , 
Resolved, That the Trust be continued until 1st November 1884, and no longer ; that no 


further interest be allowed ; that not less than 350 /. per annum be spent on the repair of 
the roads; that the salaries shall not exceed 70/. per annum, including incidental 


expenses. 


Burlton and Llanymynech Turnpike Trust. 

Mr. George Owen was examined. 

Mr. Edward Griffiths, on behalf of the Karl of Bradford, was also examined. 

Resolved, That the Trust be continued untill 1st November 1877, and no longer ; that ne 
money be spent on the repair of the roads; that no further interest be allowed; that the 
salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 20 2. 

Axminster Turnpike Trust. 

Mr. William Forward was examined. 


Resolved, That the ‘Trust be allowed to expire on 1st November next. 


Henfield Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. Robert Upperton was examined in respect of this Trust. 
- Resolved, That the Trust be continued until 31st December 1876, and no longer. 


Moretonhampstead Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. William Phillips Harvey was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That the Trust be continued until Ist November 1880, and no longer; that 
the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 20/7.; that no money be spent on 


the repair of the roads. 
[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 28th March 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lord GrorcE CavenvisH in the Chair. 


Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Lord Henry Thynne. 
Mr. Salt. ; 


Coldharbour District Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. John Vizard was examined in respect of this Trust. 
Colonel Nigel Kingscote, 1 Member of the House, was examined. 


Resolved, That the Trust be continued until 1st May 1877, and no longer; that no 
money be spent on the repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall 
not exceed 15 7. for six months; that no further interest be allowed. 


Buckingham and Newport Pagnel Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. Edward 8. Harris was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Mr. John Edwin Bradfield, in behalf of Petitioners from Stoney Stratford, &c., against 
continuance of the Trust, was also examined. © 


Resolved, That the Trust be continued until Ist May 1878, and no longer; that no 
further interest be allowed; that not less than 490 /. per annum be spent on the repair of 
the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 75/. per year. 


Darlington or Angel Inn and Barton Lane End Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Thomas Salt, a Member of the Committee, was examined in respect of this Trust 


Resolved, That the ‘Trust be eontinued until 1st November 1879, and no longer ; that 
no further interest be allowed; that not less than 1507. per annum be spent on the repair 
of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 50 /. 
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Weymouth, Melcombe Regis, and Dorchester Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. George Boulter Welsford was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That the Trust be continued until 1st November 1878, and no longer; that 
not less than 700/. per annum be spent on the repair of the roads; that the salaries and 
incidental expenses shall not exceed 100/.; that no further interest be allowed. 


» 


Southgate Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. George Whitcombe was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That the Trust be continued until 1st May 1877, and no longer; that the 
salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 207.; that no money be spent on the 
repair of the roads; that no further interest be allowed. 


Bishops Waltham and Fishers Pond Turnpike Trust. 

Mr. William Renny was examined in respect of this Trust. ' 

Resolved, That the Trust be continued till Ist November 1877, and no longer; that no 
money be spent on the repair of the roads ; that no further interest be allowed; that the 
salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 207; that all arrears of interest be 
extinguished. 

Botley Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. Charles Warner was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on Ist November next. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 31st March 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lord GEORGE CAVENDISH in the Chair. 


Mr. George Clive. Mr. Beach. 
Mr. Wilbraham Egerton. Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 
Mr. Clare Read. : Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. 


Romsey and Ringwood Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. G. M. Footner was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That no money be spent on the repair of the roads; that no further 
interest be allowed; that the salaries shall not exceed 20 /.; that the Trust be continued 
till lst November 1877, and no longer. 


Canterbury and Ramsgate (Second District) Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Martin Long Daniel was examined in respect of this Trust. 
Mr. J. Bradford, on behalf of the mortgagees, was also examined. 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on 1st November next. 


Kimbolton Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Samuel Day was examined in respect of this Trust, 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that not more than 4002. nor less 
than 3507. be spent on the repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental 
ennenics shall not exceed 50/.; that the Trust be continued till 1st November 1877, and 
no longer. 
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Dover to Sandwich, through Waldershare, Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Edward W. Knocker was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Mr. J. Bradford, on behalf of inhabitants of Dover interested in the toll bars, was also 
examined. 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that no money be spent on the repair 
of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 20/.; that the 
Trust be continued till lst May 1877, and no longer. 


Stourbridge and Bridgnorth Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Georye Wilmot was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that no money be spent on the repair 
of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 20/.; that the 
Trust be continued till lst May 1877, and no longer. 


Romsey and Winchester Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. John Smith was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on 1st November next. 


Warrington and Lower Irlam Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. James Rhoades Buckton was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on Ist November next. 


[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 4th April 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: / 
Lord GrorcGE CAVENDISH in the Chair. 


Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 
Mr. Salt. Mr. Wilbraham Egerton. 


Winston Bridge Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Thompson Richardson was.examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that no money be spent on the repair 
of the roads; that the Trust be continued till 1st November 1877, and no longer. 


Sandwich, Margate, and Ramsgate Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Martin Long Daniel was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Mr. John Edwin Bradfield, on behalf of the Local Board of Ramsgate, was also 
examined. 


Further consideration of this Trust adjourned until 5th May. 


Moses Gate Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. James Watkin was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Mr. Edward H. Bailly on behalf of the Earl of Bradford; Mr.Zhomas Statter, one of the 
trustees; Mr. Charles Wolfenden, Mayor of Bolton ; Mr. Edmund Holden and Mr. Richard 
Ainsworth, tradesmen in Bolton, were also examined. 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on 1st November next. 
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Wells and Fakenham Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Edward B. Loynes was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That not less than 150 2. nor more than 2007. per annum be spent on the 
repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 50J/. per 
annum ; that no further interest be allowed; that the Trust be continued till lst Novem- 
ber 1881, and no longer. 

Herne Bay Turnpike Trust. 

Mr. Allen Fielding was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Mr. John Edwin Bradfield, in support of the petition from Herne Bay and other towns, 
was also examined. 


Resolved, That no money be spent on the repair of the roads; that no further interest 
be allowed; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 20J/.; that the 
Trust be continued till 1st November 1877, and no longer. 


Spalding and Deeping Turnpike Trust. 
My. J. G. Calthorp was examined in respect of this Trust. 
Mr. R. H. Wyatt, in support of Petition of Owners on the road, was also examined. 


Resolved, That no money be spent on the repair of the roads; that no further interest 
be allowed; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 25 1. per annum; 
that the Trust be continued till 1st November 1878, and no longer. 


[ Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 7th April 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lord GEorGE CAVENDISH in the Chair. 


Mr. Beach. ; Mr. Salt. 
Lord Henry Thynne. Mr. George Clive. 
Mr. Clare Read. . Mr. Wilbraham Egerton. 


Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. 


Martock and South Petherton Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. John Toller Nicholetts was examined in respect of this ‘Trust. 


Mr." John Edwin Bradfield -was also examined in support of the petition of inhabitants, 
&c., of Stoke under Ham Hill. 


Resolved, That not less than 250 J. be spent on the repair of the roads; that no further 
interest be allowed; that the Trust be continued till lst May 1877, and no longer. 


Oundle and Middleton Lane Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Edward Castle Sherard was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on 1st November next. 


Worksop and Retford Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Henry Sweet Hodding was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Mr. John Appleton was examined on behalf of the petition of the Local Board of 
Worksop. 


Mr. Saville Foljambe, a Member of the House, was also examined on behalf of the 
bondholders. : 


Motion 


% 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, That the Trust. be allowed to expire—(Lord 
Henry Thynne).—The Committee divided : pit 


Ayes 2. | Noes, 4. 
Lord Henry Thynne. Mr. Beach. 

Mr. George Clive. Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. 
Mr. Wilbraham Egerton. 
My. Salt. 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that not Jess than 1507. per annum be 
spent on the repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not 
exceed 507. per annum; that the Trust be continued till 1st November 1878, and no 
longer. 


Hardingstone and Old Stratford Turnpike Trust... 


Mr. Charles Markham was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That no money be spent on the repair of the roads; that no further interest 
be allowed; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 25/.; that the 
Trust be continued till 1st November 1877, and no longer. 


Thorney Road Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Andrew Percival was examined in respect of this Trust. 
Resolved, That no money be spent on the repair of the roads; that no further interest 


be allowed; that the salaries shall not exceed 152; that the Trust be continued till Ist 
November 1877, and no longer. 


Kirkby Lonsdale, Kendal, and Milnthorpe Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. Gibdbert Proctor was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That not less than 500 7. be spent on the repair of the roads; that no further 
interest be allowed; that the Trust be continued till Ist November 1877, and no longer. 


Ayisham and Cromer Turnpike Trust. 
Resolved, That this Trust be allowed to expire on Ist November next. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday, May 2nd, at Twelve o’clock. 


Fuesday, 2nd May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Lord GEORGE CAVENDISH in the Chair. 


Mr. Salt. Sir Robert Anstruther. 
Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Mr. Wilbraham Egerton. 
Lord Henry’ Thynne. Mr. George Clive. 


Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 


Ashburton Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. &. G. Abraham was examined in respect of this Trust. 

Mr. T. W. Windeat, on behalf of the town of Backfastleigh, Mr. John N. Chaster, 
on behalf of the Town Council of Totnes, Mr. Richard Colton, on behalf of the Totnes 
Highway District Board, were also examined. 

Resolved, That no money be spent. on the repair of the roads; that no further interest 
be allowed; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 25 i. per annum ; 
that all arrears of interest be extinguished ; that the Trust be continued till lst November 
1878, and no longer. 


Bath Turnpike Trust. 


' Mr. Isaac Williams was examined in respect of this Trust. 
Mr. John Edwin Bradfield, in support of the petition of Aldermen, &c. of Bath against 
the continuance of the Trust, was also examined. 
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Resolved, That no money be spent on the repair of the roads; that no further interest 
be allowed; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 407. per annum, 
excluding cost of collection; that the Trast be continued till 1st May 1878, and no 


longer. 
Ideridgehay and Duifield Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. Philip Hubbersty was examined in respect of this Trust. 
Resolved, That not more than 60/. per annum be spent on the repair of the roads; 


that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 30/. per annum ; that no further 
interest be allowed; that the Trust be continued till lst November 1878, and no longer. 
Wirksworth and Hulland Ward Turnpike Trust. 

Mr. Philip Hubbersty was examined in respect of this Trust. 

Resolved, That not more than 1407. per annum be spent on the repair of the roads; 
that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 307. per annum; that no further 
interest be allowed; that the Trust be continued till lst May 1879, and no longer. 

Bicester, Aynho, and Finmere Turnpike Trust. 

Mr. W. H. Mills was examined in respect of this Trust. 

Resolved, That not less than 2007. be spent on the repair of the roads; that the salaries 
and incidental expenses shall not exceed 60 /.; that no further interest be allowed; that 
the Trust be continued till 1st November 1877, and no longer. 

Enstone, Heyford Bridge, Bicester, Weston, and Kirtlington Turnpike Trust. 

Mr. William Hardman Mills was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Mr. George Westover, on behalf of the Wootton Highway Board, and Mr. William 
Reece Davis on behalf of certain Bondholders, were also-examined. 


Resolved, That no money be spent on the repair of the roads; that the salaries and 
incidental expenses shall not exceed 257.; that no further interest be allowed; that the 
Trust be continued till 1st November 1877, and no longer. 

Brighton and Newhaven Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Charles _A. Woolley was examined in respect of this Trust. 
Mr. John Edwin Bradfield, on behalf of the Corporation of Brighton, was also examin ed 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that the Trust be continued till 1st 
November 1878. . 


Staplecross Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Walter Dawes was examined in respect of this Trust. 
Mr. John Monckton, on behalf of the Executor of a Mortgagee, was also examined. 


Resolved, That no money be spent on the repair of the roads; that no further interest 
be allowed; that the salaries and incidental expenses shail not exceed 15 /. per annum ; that 
the Trust be continued till lst May 1878, and no longer. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 5th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lord GrorGE CAVENDISH in the Chair. 


Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Mr. Clare Read. 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Lord Henry Thynne. 
Mr. Salt. Mr. Beach. 

Mr. George Clive. Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 
Mr. Wilbraham Egerton. Sir Robert Anstruther. 


Sandwich, Margate, and Ramsgate Turnpike Trust. 
This Trust (adjourned from 4th April) was further considered. 
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Mr. Martin Long Daniel was further examined in respect of this Trust. 
Mr. Thomas Liddon Surrage, Town Clerk of Sandwich, was also examined. 
Mr. John Edwin Bradfield was further examined. 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that the salaries and incidental expenses 
shall not exceed 60/.; that not more than 300 /. be spent on the repair of the roads ; that 
the Trust be continued till lst November 1877, and no longer. 


Hexham Turnpike Trust. 
_ Mr. John Nicholson was examined in respect of this Trust. 


“ Mr. Charles Hunter, on behalf of inhabitants of Corbridge and Dilston, against the 
continuance of the Trust, and Mr. Wentworth Beaumont (a Member of the Committee), 
one of the creditors, were also examined. 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on 1st November next. 


Hundred House, Second District, Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. Benjamin Gardner was examincd in respect of this Trust. 
Mr. Frederick Corbett, the mortgagee, was also examined. 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on Ist November next. 


Five Oaks Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Arthur Daintrey was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on 1st November next. 


Stratford. and Edgehill Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Frederick Ouvry was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Mr. John Edwin Bradfield, in support of the Petition of Brewers, &c. of Stratford on- 
Avon, against the continuance of the Trust, was also examined. 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on lst November next. 


Petworth Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Arthur Daintrey was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Mr. John Edwin Bradfield, in support of the Petition of certain inhabitants of Petworth, 
against the ‘Trust, was also examined. 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that the Trust be continued till lst May 
1877, and no longer. 


Brighton, Cuckfield, and West Grinstead Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Edward Waugh was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Mr. John Edwin Bradfield, in support of the Petition of Corporation of Brighton, 
against continuance of the Trust, was also examined. 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on Ist November next. 


Stratford and Long Compton Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. Thomas Eden Hiron was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Mr. Edward Wright, the executor of a Bondholder, and Mr. John Edwin Bradfield, in 
support of the Petition of Corporation of Brighton, against a continuance of the Trust, 
were also examined. 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that no money be spent on the repair 
of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 30/.; that the 
Trust be continued till 1st November 1877, and no longer. 
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Mr. Thomas Bates, one of the trustees, was also. examined. 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on 1st November next. 


Mr. John Thomas Sutcliffe was examined in respect of this Trust. . 


Resolved, That the interest be reduced to 3/. per cent.; that not less than 2,7007@. per 
annum be spent on the repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses 
shall not exceed 2007. per annum; that the Trust be continued till 1st November 1878, 
and no longer. 


Mr. George Kenyon was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Mr. Robert John. Parker, a landowner, against continuance of the Trust, was also 


Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that not more than 100/. be spent on 
the repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not exceed 40 /.; 
that:the Trust be continued till lst November 1877, and no longer. 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on lst November next. 
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Resolved, That the following Trusts be allowed to expire on Ist November next :— 


Carlisle and Brampton. 

Bideford. ) 

Sidmouth and Cullompton. 

Wareham. 

Kingswood. 

Stroud, Painswick, and Gloucester. 

Popham Lane to Winchester. 

Ince, Hindley, and West Houghton. 

Hinckley and Lutterworth. 

Grantham and Nottingham (Eastern District). 
Higham Ferrers. . 
Nottingham and Grantham (Western District). 
Guildford and Farnham. 

Hundred House, First District. 


[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 9th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lord GEorGE CAVENDISH in the Chair. 


Mr. Salt. Mr. Beach. 
Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Mr. Wilbraham Egerton. 
Mr. Spencer Stanhope. Lord Henry Thynne. 


Sir Robert Anstruther. 


Thirsk and Yarm Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. Joseph Dodds, a Member of the House, was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Todmorden Turnpike Trust. 


Bawtry and Selby Turnpike Trust. 


Dudley, Halesowen, and Bromsgrove Turnpike Trust. 
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Doncaster and Thorne Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. George Kenyon was examined in respect of this Trust. 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on 1st November next. 


Skipton and Clitheroe Turnpike Trust. 
Mr. John Heelis was examined in respect of this Trust. 


. Resolved, That no further interest be allowed; that not less than 300/. per annum be 
spent on the repair of the roads; that the salaries and incidental expenses shall not ex- 
ceed 50/2, per annum; that the Trust be continued till 1st November 1879, and no longer. 


Ruthin and Mold Turnpike Trust. 


Resolved, That the Trust be allowed to expire on 1st November next. - 


[| Adjourned till Wednesday, 24th May, at Three o’clock. 


Wednesday, 24th May 1876. 
MEMBERS PRESENT : 
iF Lord Gzorcr CAVENDISH in the Chair. 
' Mr. Salt. j _ Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 
| Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 
Mr. Beach. 
DRAFT REPORT brought up, read first and second time, amended, and agreed to. 
Question, That this be the Report of the Committee to the House, put, and agreed to. 
Ordered, To Report. 
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